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"Majxy  find  much  fault  with  calling  professing  Christians,  that  differ 
one  from  another  in  some  matters  of  opinion^  by  distinct  names; 
especially  calling  them  by  the  names  of  particular  mcn^  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  as  maintainors  and  promoters  of  those  opF""- 
nions  :  as  calling  some  professing  Christians  ArminianSi  from  Arxi- 
Nius  ;  others  ArianSj  from  Arivs  ;  others  Socinians^  from  Socinus, 
and  the  like.  They  think  it  unjust  in  itself ;  as  it  seems  to  suppose 
and  suggest,  tliat  the  persons  marked  out  by  these  names,  received 
those  doctrines  which  they  entertain,  out  of  reganl  to,  and  reliance 
en  those  men  ader  whom  they  are  named  ;  as  though  they  made  them 
their  rule  ;  in  the  same  manner,  as  the  followers  of  Christ  are  called 
Christians ;  afler  his  namei  whom  they  regard  and  depend  upon,  as 
their  great  Head  and  Rule.  Whereas,  this  is  an  unjust  and  ground- 
less imputation  on  those  that  go  under  the  forementioned  denomina- 
tions. Thus  (say  they)  there  is  not  the  least  ground  to  suppose,  that 
the  chiqf  divines,  who  embrace  the  scheme  of  doctrine  which  is,  by 
many,  called  Arminianismy  believe  it  the  more,  because  Arminius 
believed  it :  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  think  any  other,  than  that 
they  sincerely  and  impartially  study  the  holy  scriptures,  and  enquire 
afler  the  mind  of  Christy  with  as  much  judgment  and  sincerity,  as  any 
of  those  that  call  them  by  these  names  ;  that  they  seek  afler  truth, 
and  are  not  careful  whether  they  think  exactly  as  Arminius  did  ;  yea, 
that,  in  some  things*  they  actually  differ  from  him.  This  practice  is 
also  esteemed  actually  injurious  on  this  accounts  that  it  is  supposed 
naturally  to  lead  the  multitude  to  imagine  the  difference  between  per- 
sons thus  named,  and  othcrsi  to  be  greater  than  it  is  ;  so  great,  as  if 
they  were  another  species  of  beings.  And  they  object  against  it  as 
arising  from  an  uncharitable,  narrow,  contracted  spirit  ;  which,  they 
say)  commonly  inclines  persons  to  confine  all  that  is  good  to  them- 
selves and  their  own  party,  and  to  make  a  wide  distinction  between 
themselves  and  others,  and  stigmatize  those  that  difier  from  them  with 
odious  names.  They  say,  moreover,  that  the  keeping  up  such  a  dis- 
tinction of  names,  has  a  direct  tendency  to  uphold  distance  and  dis- 
affection, and  keep  alive  mutual  hatred  among  Christians,  who  ought 
all  to  be  united  in  friendship  and  charity,  though  they  cannot,  in  all 
things,  think  alike. 

I  confess,  these  things  are  very  plausible  ;  and  I  will  not  dcny^ 
that  there  are  some  unhappy  consequences  of  this  distinction  of 
names,  and  that  men^s  infirmities  and  evil  dispositions  oflen  make  an 
ill  improvement  of  it.  But  yet,  I  humbly  conceive,  these  objections 
are  carried  far  beyond  reason.  The  generality  of  mankind  are  dis- 
posed enough,  and  a  great  deal  too  much,  to  uncharitableness,  and  to 
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be  censorious  and  bitter  towards  those  that  differ  from  them  in  reli^ 
gious  opinions  :    which  evil  temper  of  mind  will  take  occasion  to 
exert  itself  from  many  things  in  themselves  innocent,  useful  and  ne- 
j  cessary.     But  yet  there  is  no  necessity  to  suppose,  that  our  thus  dis-* 

I  tinguishing  persons  of  different  opinions  by  different  names,  arises 

I  mainly  from  an  uncharitable  spirit.     It  may  arise  from  the  disposition 

there  is  in  mankind  (whom  God  has  distinguished  with  an  ability  and 
inclination  for  speech)  to  improve  the  benefit  of  language,  in  the  pro- 
;  per  use  and  design  of  namcs^  given  to  things  of  which  they  have  of\en 

occasion  to  speak,  which  is  to  enable  them  to  express  their  ideas  with 
'  ease  and  expedition*  without  being  encumbered  with  an  obscure  and 
difficult  circumlocution.  And  our  thus  distinguishing  persons  of  dif- 
ferent opinions  in  religious  matters  may  not  imply  any  more*  than  that 
•here  is  a  difference ;  a  difference  of  which  we  find  we  have  oflen  oc- 
casion to  take  notice  :  and  it  is  always  a  defect  in  language,  in  such 
cases,  to  be  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  description,  instead  of  a  name. 
Thus  we  have  oflen  occasion  to  speak  of  those  who  are  the  descen- 
dants of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  France^  in  distinction  from  the 
descendants  of  the  inhabitants  of  Spain ;  and  find  the  great  conve- 
nience of  those  distinguishing  words,  French  and  Spaniards ;  by 
which  the  signification  of  our  minds  is  quick  and  easy,  and  our  speech 
is  delivered  from  the  burden  of  a  continual  j-eiteration  of  diffuse  des- 
criptions, with  which  it  must  otherwise  be*embarrassed^!     • 

That  there  is  occasion  to  speak  of\en  concerning  the  difference 
of  those,  who  in  their  general  scheme  of  divinity  agree  with  these 
two  noted  men,  Calvin  and  Arminius,  is  what  the  practice  of  the 
latter  confesses ;  who  are  oAen,  in  their  discourses  and  writings^ 
taking  notice  of  the  supposed  absurd  and  pernicious  opinions  of  the 
former  sort.  And  therefore  the  making  use  of  different  names  in  this 
case  cannot  reasonably  be  objected  against,  as  a^  thing  which  must 
come  from  so  bad  a  cause  as  they  assign.  It  is  easy  to  be  accounted 
for,  without  supposing  it  to  arise  from  any  other  source,  than  the  exi- 
gence of  the  case,  whereby  mankind  express  those  things,  which  they 
''  have  frequent  occasion  to  mention,  by  certain  distinguishing  names. 

It  is  an  effect,  similar  to  what  we  see  in  cases  innumerable,  where 
the  cause  is  not  at  all  blameworthy. 

Nevertheless,  at  first,  I  had  thoughts  of  carefully  avoiding  the 
use  of  the  appellation,  Arminian^  in  this  Treatise.    But  I  soon  found 
I  should  be  put  to  great  difiSculty  by  it ;  and  that  my  discourse  would 
be  too  much  encumbered  with  circumlocution,  instead  of  a  name, 
.  which  would  better  express  the  thing  intended.  And  therefore  I  must 

/  ask  the  excuse  of  such  as  are  apt  to  be  offended  with  things  of  this 

^  nature,  that  I  have  so  freely  used  the  term  Arminian  in  the  following 

Discourse.  I  profess  it  to  be  without  any  design  to  stigmatize  per- 
sons of  any  sort  with  a  name  of  reproach,  or  at  all  to  make  them  ap- 
pear more  odious.  If,  when  I  had  occasion  to  speak  of  those  Divines 
who  are  commonly  called  by  this  name,  I  had,  instead  of  styling  them 
Arminians,  called  them  **  these  men,*'  as  Dr.  Whitby  does  Ccivinis' 
tic  Divines,  it  probably  would  not  have  been  taken  any  better,  or 
thought  to  show  a  better  temper,  or  more  good  manners.  I  have 
done  as  I  would  be  done  by,  in  this  matter.  However  the  term  Col" 
ptnistic  is,  in  these  days,  among  most,  a  term  of  greater  reproach 
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than  the  term  Armiman ;  yet  I  should  not  take  it  at  all  amiss,  to  be 
called  a  Cahnnist,  for  distinctioD's  sake  :  though  I  utterly  disclaim  a 
dependence  on  CALvnf,  or  believing  the  doctrines  which  I  hold,  be^ 
cause  he  believed  and  taught  them  ;  and  cannot  justly  be  charged 
with  believing  in  every  thing  just  as  he  taught. 

But>  lest  I  should  really  be  an  occasion  of  injury  to  some  per- 
sons, 1  would  here  give  notice,  that  though  I  generally  speak  of  that 
doctrine,  concerning  Free-will  and  moral  Agency,  which  1  oppose,  as 
an  Arminian  doctrine  ;  yet  I  would  not  be  understood  as  asserting, 
that  every  Divine  or  Author,  whom  I  have  occasion  to  mention  as 
maintaining  that  doctrine,  was  properly  an  Arminian,  or  one  of  that 
sort  which  is  commonly  called  by  that  name.  Some  of  them  went 
far  beyond  the  Arminians;  and  1  would  by  no  means  charge  Armi^ 
mans  in  general  with  all  the  corrupt  doctrine,  which  these  ma!u8iS? 
ed.  Thus,  for  instance,  it  would  be  very  injurious,  if  I  should  rank 
Arminian  Divines,  in  general,  with  such  Authors  as  Mr.  Cuubb.  I 
doubt  noti  many  of  ihcm  have  some  of  his  doctrines  in  abhorrence  ; 
though  he  agrees,  for  the  most  part,  with  ArminianSy  in  his  notion  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  Will.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  though  I  suppose 
this  notion  to  be  a  leading  article  in  the  Arminian  scheme,  that  which, 
if  pursued  in  its  consequences,  will  truly  infer,  or  naturally  lead  to  all 
the  rest ;  yet  I  do  not  charge  all  that  have  held  this  doctrine,  with 
being  Arminians.  For  whatever  may  be  the  consequences  of  the 
doctrine  really,  yet  some  that  hold  this  doctrine,  may  not  own  nor 
see  these  consequences  ;  and  it  would  be  unjust,  in  many  instances, 
to  charge  every  Author  with  believing  and  maintaining  all  the  real 
consequences  of  his  avowed  doctrines.  And  I  desire  it  may  be  par- 
ticularly noted,  that  though  I  have  occasion,  in  the  following  Dis^- 
course,  oilen  to  mention  the  Author  of  the  book,  entitled  An  Essay 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  WtZ/,  tit  God  and  the  Creature,*  as  holding 
that  notion  of  Freedom  of  Will,  which  I  oppose  ;  yet  I  do  not  mean 
to  call  him  an  Arminian :  however,  in  that  doctrine  he  agrees  with 
ArminianSy  and  departs  from  the  corrent  and  general  opinion  of  Col- 
tinists.  If  the  Author  of  that  Essay  be  the  same  as  it  is  commonly 
ascribed  to,  he  doubtless  was  not  one  that  ought  to  bear  that  name. 
But  however  good  a  Divine  he  was  in  many  respects,  yet  that  parti- 
cular Arminian  doctrine  which  he  maintained,  is  never  the  better  for 
being  held  by  such  an  one :  nor  is  there  less  need  of  opposing  it  on 
that  account,  but  rather  more  :  as  it  will  be  likely  to  have  the  more 
pernicious  influence,  for  being  taught  by  a  Divine  of  his  name  and 
character  ;  supposing  the  doctrine  to  be  wrong,  and  in  itself  to  be  of 
an  ill  tendency. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say  by  way  of  preface  ;  but  only  to  be- 
speak the  Reader's  candour,  and  calm  attention  to  what  I  have  writ- 
ten. The  subject  is  of  such  importance,  as  to  demand  attention,  and 
the  most  thorough  consideration.  Of  all  kinds  of  knowledge  that  we 
can  ever  obtain,  the  knowledge  of  God,  and  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves, are  the  most  important.  As  religion  is  the  great  business  for 
which  we  are  created,  and  on  which  our  happiness  depends  ;  and  as 

*  This  Essay  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  Dr.  Watts,  and  is  included  in  his 
works.    W. 
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religion  consists  in  an  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  our  Maker  ; 
and  so  has  its  foundation  in  God's  nature  and  ours,  and  in  the  rela- 
tion that  God  and  we  stand  in  to  each  other  ;  therefore  a  true  know- 
ledge of  both  must  be  needful,  in  order  to  true  religion.  But  the 
knowledge  of  ourselves  consists  chiefly  in  right  apprehensions  con- 
cerning those  two  chief  faculties  of  our  naturci  the  understanding 
and  i0t//.  Both  are  very  important :  yet  the  science  of  the  latter 
must  be  confessed  to  be  of  greatest  moment ;  inasmuch  as  all  virtue 
and  religion  have  their  seat  more  immediately  in  the  will,  consisting 
more  especially  in  right  acts  and  habits  of  this  faculty.  And  the 
grand  question  about  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  is  the  main  point  tliat 
belongs  to  the  science  of  the  Will.  Therefore,  I  say,  the  importance 
of  this  subject  greatly  demands  the  attention  of  Christians,  and  espe- 
of  Divines.  But  as  to  my  manner  of  handling  the  subject,  I 
would  be  far  from  presuming  to  say,  that  it  is  such  as  demands  the 
attention  of  the  Reader  to  what  I  have  written.  I  am  ready  to  own, 
that  in  this  matter  I  depend  on  the  Reader's  courtesy.  But  only  thus 
far  I  may  have  some  colour  for  putting  in  a  claim ;  that  if  the  Reader 
be  disposed  to  pass  his  censure  on  what  I  have  written,  I  may  be  fully 
and  patiently  heard,  and  well  attended  to,  before  I  am  condemned. 
However,  this  is  what  I  would  humbly  ask  of  my  Readers ;  together 
with  the  prayers  of  all  sincere  lovers  of  truth,  that  I  may  have  much 
of  that  spirit  which  Christ  promised  his  disciples,  which  guides  into 
all  truth ;  and  that  the  blessed  and  powerful  influences  of  this  spirit 
would  make  truth  victorious  in  the  world. 
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PART  I. 

WHEREIN  ARE  EXPLAINED  AND  STATED  VARIOUS  TERMS  AND 
THINGS  BELONGING  TO  THE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 

ENSUING  DISCOURSE. 


SECT.   I. 

Concerning  the  Nature  of  the  WilL 

It  may  possibly  be  thought,  that  there  is  no  great  need  of 
going  about  to  define  or  describe  the  Will ;  this  word  being 
generally  as  well  understood  as  any  other  words  we  can  use  to 
explain  it :  and  so  perhaps  it  would  be,  had  not  philosophers, 
metaphysicians  and  polemic  divines  brought  the  matter  into 
obscurity  by  the  things  they  have  said  of  it.  But  since  it  is 
80, 1  think  it  may  be  of  some  use,  and  will  tend  to  greater 
clearness  in  the  following  discourse,  to  say  a  few  things  con* 
cerning  it. 

And  therefore  I  observe,  that  the  Will  (without  any  meta- 
physical refining)  is,  That  hj  which  the  mind  chooses  any  thing. 
The  faculty  of  the  Willy  is  that  power,  or  principle  of  mind^ 
by  which  it  is  capable  of  choosing:  an  act  of  the  Will  is  the 
same  as  an  act  of  choosing  or  choice. 

If  any  think  it  is  a  more  perfect  definition  of  the  Will,  to 
say,  that  it  is  that  by  which  the  soul  either  chooses  or  refuses  ; 
I  am  content  with  it :  though  I  think  it  enough  to  say.  It  is 
that  by  which  the  soul  chooses :  for  in  every  act  of  Will  what- 
soever, the  mind  chooses  one  thing  rather  than  another ;  it 
chooses  something  rather  than  the  contrary,  or  rather  than  the 
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want  or  non-existence  of  that  thing.  So  in  every  act  of  re- 
fusal, the  mind  chooses  the  absence  of  the  thing  refused  ;  the 
positive  and  the  negative  are  set  before  the  mind  for  its 
choice,  and  it  chooses  the  negative  ;  and  the  mind^s  making 
its  choice  in  that  case  is  properly  the  act  of  the  Will :  the 
Will's  determining  between  the  two,  is  a  voluntary  determina- 
tion ;  but  that  is  thQ.same  thing  as  making  a  choice.  So  that 
by  whatever  names  we  call  the  act  of  the  Will,  choosing,  re- 
fusing, approving,  disapproving,  liking,  disliking,  embracing, 
rejecting,  determining,  directing,  commanding,  forbidding,  in- 
clining or  being  averse,  being  pleased  or  displeased  with  ;  all 
may  be  reduced  to  this  of  choosing.  For  the  soul  to  act  volun- 
tarily^ is  evermore  to  act  electively. 

Mr.  Locke*  says,  "  The  Will  signifies  nothing  but  a 
power  or  ability  to  prefer  or  choose.'*^  And,  in  the  foregoing 
page,  he  says,  "  The  word  preferring  seems  best  to  express 
the  act  of  volition  -,"  but  adds,  that  "  it  does  it  not  precisely ; 
for,  though  a  man  would  prefer  flying  to  walking,  yet  who 
can  say  he  ever  wills  it  ?''  But  the  mstance  he  mentions,  does 
not  prove  that  there  is  any  thing  else  in  willing^  but  merely 
preferring :  for  it  should  be  considered  what  is  the  immediate 
object  of  the  Will,  with  respect  to  a  man's  walking,  or  any 
other  external  action ;  which  is  not  being  removed  from  one 
place  to  another ;  on  the  earth,  or  through  the  air  ;  these  are 
remoter  objects  of  preference ;  but  such  or  such  an  immediate 
exertion  of  himself.  The  thing  next  chosen,  or  preferred, 
when  a  man  wills  to  walk,  is  not  his  being  removed  to  such  a 
place  where  he  would  be,  but  such  an  exertion  and  motion  of 
his  legs  and  feet,  &c.  in  order  to  it.  And  his  willing  such  an 
alteration  in  his  body  in  the  present  moment,  is  nothing  else 
but  his  choosing  or  preferring  such  an  alteration  in  his  body 
at  such  a  moment,  or  his  liking  it  better  than  the  forbearance 
of  it.  And  God  has  so  made  and  established  the  human  na- 
ture, the  soul  "being  united  to  a  body  in  proper  state,  that  the 
soul  preferring  or  choosing  such  an  immediate  exertion  or  al- 
teration of  the  body,  such  an  alteration  instantaneously  fol- 
lows. There  is  nothing  else  in  the  actions  of  my  mind,  that 
I  am  conscious  of  while  I  walk,  but  only  my  preferring  or 
choosing,  through  successive  moments,  that  there  should  be 
such  alterations  of  my  external  sensations  and  motions  ;  toge- 
ther with  a  concurring  habitual  expectation  that  it  will  be  so  ; 
having  ever  found  by  experience,  that  on  such  an  immediate 
preference,  such  sensations  and  motions  do  actually,  instanta- 
neously, and  constantly  arise.  But  it  is  not  so  in  the  case  of 
flying :  though  a  man  may  be  said  remotely  to  choose  or  pre- 
fer flying :  yet  he  does  not  prefer,  or  desire,  under  circum* 

*  Human  Understanding.    Edit.  7.  vol.  i.  p.  197. 
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stances  in  view,  any  inunediate  exertion  of  the  members  of  his 
body  in  order  to  it ;  because  he  has  no  expectation  that  he 
should  obtain  the  desired  end  by  any  such  exertion ;  and  he 
does  not  prefer,  or  incline  to,  any  bodily  exertion,  under  this 
apprehended  circumstance,  of  its  being  wholly  in  vain.  So 
that  if  we  carefully  distinguish  the  proper  objects  of  the  several 
acts  of  the  Will,  it  will  not  appear  by  this,  and  such  like  in- 
stances, that  there  is  any  difference  between  volition  and  ore- 
ference  ;  or  that  a  man's  choosing,  liking  best,  or  being  best 
pleased  with  a  thing,  are  not  the  same  with  his  willing  thai 
thing.  Thus  an  act  of  the  Will  is  commonly  expressed  by  its 
pleasing  a  man  to  do  thus  or  thus ;  and  a  man  doing  as  he  wiUs, 
and  doing  as  he  pleases^  are  in  common  speech  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  Locke*  says,  "  The  Will  is  perfectly  distinguished 
from  Desire ;  which  in  the  very  same  action  may  have  a  quite 
contrary  tendency  from  that  which  our  Wills  set  us  upon.  A 
man,  says  he,  whom  I  cannot  deny,  may  oblige  me  to  use 
persuasions  to  another,  which,  at  the  same  time  I  am  speak- 
ing, I  may  wish  may  not  prevail  on  him.  In  this  case,  it  is 
plain  the  Will  and  Desire  run  counter.^'  I  do  not  suppose, 
that  WUl  and  Desire  are  words  of  precisely  the  same  signifi- 
cation :  WUl  seems  to  be  a  word  of  a  more  general  mgnifica- 
tion,  extending  to  things  present  and  absent.  Desire  respects 
something  absent.  I  may  prefer  my  present  situation  and 
posture,  suppose  sitting  still,  or  having  my  eyes  open,  and  so 
may  tDtR  it.  But  yet  I  cannot  think  they  are  so  entirely  dis- 
tinct, that  they  can  ever  be  properly  said  to  run  counter.  A 
man  never,  in  any  instance,  wills  any  thing  contrary  to  his  de- 
sires, or  desires  any  thing  contrary  to  his  Will.  The  fore- 
mentioned  instance,  which  Mr.  Locke  produces,  is  no  proof 
that  he  ever  does.  He  may,  on  some  consideration  or  other 
will  to  utter  speeches  which  have  a  tendency  to  persuade  an- 
other, and  still  may  desire  that  they  may  not  persuade  him ; 
but  yet  bis  Will  and  Desire  do  not  run  counter  at  all :  the 
thing  which  he  wills,  the  very  same  he  desires ;  and  he  does 
not  will  a  thing,  and  desire  the  contrary^  in  any  particular.  In 
this  instance,  it  is  not  carefully  observed,  what  is  the  thing 
willed,  and  what  is  the  thing  desired  :  if  it  were,  it  would  be 
found,  that  Will  and  Desire  do  not  clash  in  the  least.  The 
thing  willed  on  some  consideration,  is  to  utter  such  words ; 
and  certainly,  the  same  consideration  so  influences  him,  that 
he  does  not  desire  the  contrary ;  all  things  considered,  he 
chooses  to  utter  such  words,  and  does  not  desire  not  to  utter 
them.  And  so  as  to  the  thing  which  Mr.  Locke  speaks  of  as 
desired^  viz.  That  the  words,  though  they  tend  to  persuade, 

*  Hum.  Una.  vol.  i.  p.  203,  204. 
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should  not  be  effectual  to  that  end,  his  Will  is  not  contrary  to 
this ;  he  does  not  will  that  they  should  be  effectual,  but  rather 
wills  that  they  should  not,  as  he  desires.  In  order  to  prove 
that  the  Will  and  Desire  may  run  counter,  it  should  be  shown 
that  they  may  be  contrary  one  to  the  other  in  the  same  thing, 
or  with  respect  to  the  very  same  object  of  Will  or  desire  :  but 
here  the  objects  are  two  ;  and  in  each,  taken  by  themselves, 
the  Will  and  Desire  agree.  And  it  is  no  wonder  that  they 
should  not  agree  in  d^erent  things,  though  but  little  distm- 
guished  in  their  nature.  The  Will  may  not  agree  with  the 
Will,  nor  Desire  agree  with  Desire,  in  different  things.  As  in 
this  very  instance  which  Mr.  Locke  mentions,  a  person  may, 
on  some  consideration,  desire  to  use  persuasions,  and  at  the 
same  time  may  desire  they  may  not  prevail ;  but  yet  no  body 
will  say,  that  Desire  runs  counter  to  Desire  ;  or  that  this  proves 
that  Desire  is  perfectly  a  distinct  thing  from  Desire. — The  Uke 
might  be  observed  of  the  other  instance  Mr.  Locke  produces, 
of  a  man^s  desiring  to  be  eased  of  pain,  ^c. 

But,  not  to  dwell  any  longer  on  this,  whether  Desire  and 
Win,  and  whether  Preference  and  Volition  be  precisely  the 
same  things,  I  trust  it  will  be  allowed  by  all,  that  in  every  act 
of  will  there  is  an  act  of  choice  /  that  in  every  volition  there  is 
K preference^  or  a  prevailing  inclination  of  the  soul,  whereby, 
at  that  instant,  it  is  out  of  a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  with 
respect  to  the  direct  object  of  the  volition.  So  that  in  every 
act,  or  going  forth  of  the  Will,  there  is  some  preppnderation 
of  the  mind,  one  way  rather  than  another ;  and  the  soul  had 
rather  htxve  or  do  one  thing,  than  another,  or  than  not  to  have 
or  do  that  thing  ;  and  that  where  there  is  absolutely  no  pre- 
ferring or  choosing,  but  a  perfect,  continuing  equilibrium, 
there  is  no  volition. 


SECT.  IL 

Concerning  the  Determination  of  the  Will. 

By  determining  the  Will,  if  the  phrase  be  used  with  any 
meaning,  must  be  intended,  causing  that  the  act  of  the  Will 
or  Choice  should  be  thus,  and  not  otherwise :  and  the  Will  is 
said  to  be  determined,  when,  in  consequence  of  some  action, 
or  influence,  its  choice  is  directed  to,  and  fixed  upon  a  parti- 
cular object.  As  when  we  speak  of  the  determination  of  mo- 
tion, we  mean  causing  the  motion  of  the  body  to  be  in  such 
a  direction,  rather  than  another. 

The  Determination  of  the  Will,  supposes  an  effect,  which 
must  have  a  cause.  If  the  Will  be  determined,  there  is  a  De- 
terminer.    This  roust  be  supposed  to  be  intended  even  by 
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them  that  say  the  Will  determines  itself.  If  it  be  so,  the  Will 
18  both  Determiner  and  determined ;  it  is  a  cause  that  acts 
and  produces  effects  upon  itself,  and  is  the  object  of  its  own 
influence  and  action. 

With  respect  to  that  grand  enquiry,  ^'  What  determines 
the  Will  ?^^  it  would  be  very  tedious  and  unnecessary,  at  pre- 
sent, to  examine  all  the  various  opinions,  which  have  been 
advanced  concerning  this  matter;  nor  is  it  needful  that  I 
should  enter  into  a  particular  discussion  of  all  points  debated 
in  disputes  on  that  other  question,  ^  Whether  the  Will  always 
follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding  ?^^  It  is  sufficient 
to  ray  present  purpose  to  say.  It  is  that  motwe^  which^  as  U 
stands  in  the  view  of  the  mina^  is  the  strongest^  that  determines 
the  Will.  But  it  may  be  necessary  that  I  should  a  little  ex* 
plain  my  meaning. 

By  mottt)e,  I  mean  the  whole  of  that  which  moves,  ex- 
cites, or  invites  the  mind  to  volition,  whether  that  be  one 
thing  singly,  or  many  things  conjunctly.  Many  particular 
things  may  concur,  and  unite  their  strength,  to  induce  the 
mind ;  and  when  it  is  so,  all  toffether  are  as  one  complex  mo- 
tive. And  when  I  speak  of  me  strongest  motive,  I  have  re- 
spect to  the  strength  of  the  whole  that  operates  to  induce  a 
particular  act  of  volition,  whether  that  be  the  strength  of  one 
thing  alone,  or  of  many  together. 

Whatever  is  objectively*  a  motive,  in  this  sense,  must  be 
something  that  is  extant  in  the  view  or  apprehension  of  the  un^ 
derstandingf  or  perceiving  faculty.  Nothing  can  induce  or 
invite  the  mind  to  will  or  act  any  thing,  any  further  than  it  is 
perceived,  or  is  some  way  or  other  in  the  mind^s  view ;  for 
what  is  wholly  unperceived  and  perfectly  out  of  the  mind's 
view,  cannot  affect  the  mind  at  all.  It  is  most  evident,  that 
nothing  is  in  the  mind,  or  reaches  it,  or  takes  any  hold  of  it, 
any  otherwise  than  as  it  is  perceived  or  thought  of. 

And  I  think  it  must  also  be  allowed  by  all,  that  every  thing 
that  is  properly  called  a  motive,  excitement,  or  inducement  to 
a  perceiving,  willing  agent,  has  some  sort  and  degree  of  ten^ 
dency^  or  cMvantage  to  move  or  excite  the  Will,  previous  to 
the  effect,  or  to  the  act  of  the  Will  excited.  This  previous 
tendency  of  the  motive  is  what  I  call  the  strength  o(  the  motive. 

*  This  appears  to  be  the  author's  meaning,  in  order  to  preserve  a  consistency 
vith  bis  professed  sentiment  of  divine  influence.  He  believed  that  a  real  Chris- 
tianas mind  is  bom  of  the  Spirit ;  and  that  such  a  state  of  mind  induces  one  choice 
rather  than  another.  But  he  could  not  maintain  that  divine  influenee,  which  is 
a  tuhieciioe  eouse  of  one  volition  rather  than  another,  must  be  "  in  the  view  or 
iq>prehension  of  the  understanding."  For  "  the  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth. 
and  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell  whence  it  cometb,  and 
whither  it  goeth :  so  is  every  one  that  is  bom  of  Uie  Spirit.**  Beside,  the  most 
inoper  acceptation  of  the  term  "  motive*'  seems  to  plead  in  favour  of  the  restrio- 
^n  suggested  in  the  text  by  the  word  "objectively  ;**  and  the  use  of  this  dU- 
tinction  may  appear  more  fully  hereafter. — ^W. 
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That  motive  which  has  a  less  degree  of  previous  advantage, 
or  tendency  to  move  the  will,  or  which  appears  less  inviting, 
as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the  mind,  is  what  I  call  a  wecJ^er 
motive.  On  the  contrary,  that  which  appears  most  inviting, 
and  has,  by  what  appears  concerning  it  to  the  understanding 
or  apprehension,  the  greatest  degree  of  previous  tendency  to 
excite  and  induce  the  choice,  is  what  I  call  the  strongest  mo- 
live.  And  in  this  sense,  I  suppose  the  Will  is  always  deter- 
mined by  the  strongest  motive. 

Things  that  exist  in  the  view  of  the  mind  have  their 
strength,  tendency,  or  advantage  to  move,  or  excite  its  Will, 
from  many  things  appertaining  to  the  nature  and  circumstances 
of  the  thing  viewed^  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  mind 
thai  viewsj  and  the  degree  and  manner  of  its  view  ;  of  which  it 
would  perhaps  be  hard  to  make  a  perfect  enumeration.  But 
so  much  I  think  may  be  determined  in  general,  without  room 
for  controversy,  that  whatever  is  perceived  or  apprehended  by 
an  intelligent  and  voluntary  agent,  which  has  the  nature  and 
influence  of  a  motive  to  volition  or  choice,  is  considered  or 
viewed  as  good^  nor  has  it  any  tendency  to  engage  the  elec- 
tion of  the  soul  in  any  further  degree  than  it  appears  such. 
For  to  say  otherwise,  would  be  to  say,  that  things  tnat  appear, 
have  a  tendency,  by  the  appearance  they  maKo,  to  engage 
the  mind  to  elect  them,  some  other  way  than  by  their  appear- 
ing eligible  to  it ;  which  is  absurd.  And  therefore  it  must  be 
true,  in  some  sense,  that  the  WiU  always  is^  as  the  greatest 
twparent  good  is.  But  only,  for  the  right  understanding  of 
this,  two  things  must  be  well  and  distinctly  observed. 

I.  It  must  be  observed  in  what  sense  I  use  the  term 
^*  good  ;^^  namely,  as  of  the  same  import  with  ^^  agreeable." 
To  appear  good  to  the  mind,  as  I  use  the  phrase,  is  the  same  as 
to  appear  agreeable^  or  seem  pleasing  to  the  mind.  Certainly, 
nothing  appears  inviting  and  eligible  to  the  mind,  or  tending 
to  engaffe  its  inclination  and  choice,  considered  as  evil  or  dis- 
agreeame  ;  nor  indeed,  as  indifferent^  and  neither  agreeable 
nor  disagreeable.  But  if  it  tends  to  draw  the  incUnation,  and 
move  the  Will,  it  must  be  under  the  notion  of  that  which 
wits  the  mind.  And  therefore  that  must  have  the  greatest 
tendency  to  attract  and  engage  it,  which,  as  it  stands  in  the 
mind^s  view,  suits  it  best,  and  pleases  it  most ;  and  in  that 
sense,  is  the  greatest  apparent  good :  to  say  otherwise,  is  lit- 
tle, if  any  thing,  short  of  a  direct  and  plain  contradiction. 

The  word  "  good,"  in  this  sense,  includes  in  its  significa- 
tion, the  removal  or  avoiding  of  evil,  or  of  that  which  is  dis- 
agreeable and  uneasy.  It  is  agreeable  and  pleasing,  to  avoid 
what  is  disagreeable  and  displeasing,  and  to  have  uneasiness 
removed.  So  that  here  is  included  what  Mr.  Locke  supposes 
determines  Will.     For  when  he  speaks  of  "  uneasiness,"  as 
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determining  the  Will«  he  must  be  understood  as  supposing 
that  the  end  or  aim  which  governs  in  the  volition  or  act  of 
preference,  is  the  avoiding  or  tlie  removal  of  that  uneasiness ; 
and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  choosing  and  seeking  what  is 
more  easy  and  agreeable. 

2.  When  I  say,  that  the  Will  is  as  the  greatest  apparent 
good,  or,  (as  I  have  explained  it)  that  volition  has  always  for 
its  object  the  thing  which  appears  most  agreeable  ;  it  must  be 
carefully  observed,  to  avoid  confusion  and  needless  objection, 
that  I  speak  of  the  direct  and  immediate  object  of  the  act  of 
volition;  and  not  some  object  to  which  the  act  of  Will  has 
only  an  indirect  and  remote  respect.  Many  acts  of  volition  have 
some  remote  relation  to  an  object,  that  is  different  from  the 
thing  most  immediately  willed  and  chosen.  Thus,  when  a 
drunkard  has  his  liquor  before  him,  and  he  has  to  choose  whe- 
ther to  drink  it,  or  no ;  the  imm^iate  objects,  about  which 
his  present  volition  is  conversant,  and  between  which  his 
choice  now  decides,  are  his  own  acts^  in  drinking  the  liquor,  or 
letting  it  alone ;  and  this  will  certainly  be  done  according  to 
what,  in  the  present  view  of  his  mind,  taken  in  the  whole  of 
it,  is  most  agreeable  to  him.  If  he  chooses  to  drink  it,  and 
not  to  let  it  alone ;  then  this  action,  as  it  stands  in  the  view  of 
his  mind,  with  all  that  belongs  to  its  appearance  there,  is  more 
agreeable  and  pleasing  than  letting  it  alone. 

But  the  objects  to  which  this  act  of  volition  may  relate 
more  remotely,  and  between  which  his  choice  may  determine 
more  indirectly,  are  the  present  pleasure  the  man  expects  by 
drink'mg,  and  the  future  misery  which  he  judges  will  be  the 
consequence  of  it ;  he  may  judge  that  this  future  misery, 
when  it  comes,  will  be  more  disagreeable  and  unpleasant,  than 
refraining  from  drinking  now  would  be.  But  these  two  things 
are  not  the  proper  objects  that  the  act  of  volition  spoken  of 
is  next  conversant  about.  For  the  act  of  Will  spoken  of,  is 
concerning  present  drinking  or  forbearing  to  drink.  If  he  wills 
to  drink,  then  drinking  is  the  proper  object  of  the  act  of  his 
Will ;  and  drinking,  on  some  account  or  other,  now  appears 
most  agreeable  to  him,  and  suits  him  best.  If  he  chooses  to 
refrain,  then  refraining  is  the  immediate  object  of  his  Will, 
and  is  most  pleasing  to  him.  if  in  the  choice  he  makes  in  the 
case,  he  prefers  a  present  pleasure  to  a  future  advantage, 
which  he  judges  will  be  greater  when  it  comes ;  then  a  lesser 
present  pleasure  appears  more  agreeable  to  him  than  a  greater 
advantage  at  a  distance.  If  on  the  contrary  a  future  advan- 
tage is  preferred,  then  that  appears  most  agreeable,  and  suits 
him  best.  And  so  still,  the  present  volition  is,  as  the  greatest 
apparent  good  at  present  is. 

I  have  rather  chosen  to  express  myself  thus,  "  that  the 
Will  alwavs  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good,''  or  "  as  what 
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appears  most  agreeable,^^  than  to  say  that  the  Will  is  deter- 
mined by  the  greatest  apparent  good,^^  or  ^^  by  what  seems 
most  agreeable  ;^^  because  an  appearing  most  agreeable  to  the 
mind,  and  the  mind^s  preferring,  seem  scarcely  distinct.  If 
strict  propriety  of  speech  be  insisted  on,  it  may  more  properly 
be  said,  that  the  voluntary  action,  which  is  the  immediate 
consequence  of  the  mind^s  choice,  is  determined  by  that  which 
appears  most  agreeable,  than  the  choice  itself;  but  that  t>oZt- 
twn  itself  is  always  determined  by  that  in  or  about  the  mind^s 
view  of  the  object,  which  causes  it  to  appear  most  agreeable. 
I  say,  ^  in  or  about  the  mind^s  view  of  the  object  ;^^  because 
what  has  influence  to  render  an  object  in  view  agreeable,  is 
not  only  what  appears  in  the  object  viewed,  but  also  the  man- 
ner of  the  view,  and  the  state  and  circumstances  of  the  mind 
that  views.  Particularly  to  enumerate  all  things  pertaining 
to  the  mind^s  view  of  the  objects  of  volition,  which  have  in- 
fluence in  their  appearing  agreeable  to  the  mind,  would  be  a 
matter  of  no  small  difliculty,  and  might  require  a  treatise  bv 
itself,  and  is  not  necessary  to  my  present  purpose.  1  shall 
therefore  only  mention  some  things  in  general. 

L  One  thing  that  makes  an  object  proposed  to  choice 
agreeable,  is  the  apparent  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  object. 
And  there  are  various  things  of  this  sort,  that  have  influence 
in  rendering  the  object  more  or  less  agreeable ;  as 

1.  That  which  appears  in  the  object,  rendering  it  beautiful 
and  pleasant,  or  deformed  and  irksome  to  the  mind  ;  viewing  it 
as  it  is  in  itself 

2.  The  apparent  degree  of  pleasure  or  trouble  attending 
the  object,  or  the  consequence  of  it.  Such  concomitants  and 
consequences  being  viewed  as  circumstances  of  the  object,  are 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  it ;  and  as  it  were  parts  of  it, 
as  it  stands  in  the  mind^s  view  a  proposed  object  of  choice. 

3.  The  apparent  state  of  the  pleasure  or  trouble  that  ap- 
pears, with  respect  to  distance  of  time  ;  being  either  nearer  or 
farther  ofl*.  ^It  is  a  thing  in  itself  agreeable  to  the  mind,  to  have 
pleasure  speedily ;  and  disagreeable  to  have  it  delayed  :  so  that 
if  there  be  two  equal  degrees  of  pleasure  set  in  the  mind^s 
view,  and  all  other  things  are  equal,  but  one  is  beheld  as  near, 
and  the  other  afar  ofl*;  the  nearer  will  appear  most  agreeable, 
and  so  will  be  chosen.  Because,  though  the  agreeableness  of 
the  objects  be  exactly  equal,  as  viewed  in  themselves,  yet  not 
as  viewed  in  their  circumstances ;  one  of  them  having  the  ad- 
ditional agreeableness  of  the  circumstance  of  nearness. 

II.  Another  thing  that  contributes  to  the  agreeableness  of 
an  object  of  choice,  as  it  stands  in  the  mind^s  view,  is  the  man- 
ner of  the  view.  If  the  object  be  something  which  appears 
connected  with  future  pleasure,  not  only  will  the  degree  of  ap- 
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parent  pleasure  have  influence,  but  also  the  manner  of  the 
Tiew,  especially  in  two  respects. 

L  With  respect  to  the  degree  of  assent^  with  which  the 
mind  judges  the  pleasure  to  be  future.  Because  it  is  more 
agreeable  to  have  a  certain  happiness,  than  an  uncertain  one ; 
and  a  pleasure  viewed  as  more  probable,  all  other  things  beinc 
equal,  is  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  than  that  which  is  viewra 
as  less  probable. 

3.  W  ith  respect  to  the  degree  of  the  idea  or  apprehension 
of  the  future  pleasure.     With  regard  to  things  which  are  the 
subject  of  our  thoughts,  either  past,  present  or  future,  we  have 
much  more  of  an  idea  or  apprehension  of  some  things  than 
others ;  that  is,  our  idea  is  much  more  clear,  lively  and  strong. 
Thus  the  ideas  we  have  of  sensible  things  by  immediate  sensa- 
tion, are  usually  much  more  lively  than  those  we  have  by  mere 
imagination,  or  by  contemplation  of  them  when  absent.     My 
idea  of  the  sun,  when  1  look  upon  it,  is  more  vivid,  than  when 
I  only  think  of  it.     Our  idea  of  the  sweet  relish  of  a  delicious 
fruit  IS  usually  stronger  when  we  taste  it,  than  when  we  only 
imagine  it.     And  «ometimes,  the  idea  we  have  of  things  by 
contemplation,  are  much  stronger  and  clearer,  than  at  other 
times.     Thus,  a  man  at  one  time  has  a  much  stronger  idea  of 
the  pleasure  which  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  eating  some  sort  of  food 
that  he  loves,  than  at  another.     Now  the  strength  of  the  idea 
or  the  sense  that  men  have  of  future  good  or  evil,  is  one  thing 
that  has   great  influence  on  their  minds  to  excite   volition. 
When  two  kinds  of  future  pleasure  are  presented  for  choice, 
though  both  are  supposed  exactly  equal  by  the  judgment,  and 
both  equally  certain,  yet  of  one  the  mind  has  a  far  more  lively 
sense,  than  of  the  other ;  this  last  has  the  greatest  advantage 
by  far  to  affect  and  attract  the  mind,  and  move  the  Will.  It  is 
now  more  agreeable  to  the  mind,  to  take  the  pleasure  of  which 
it  has  a  strong  and  lively  sense,  than  that  of  which  it  has  only 
a  faint  idea.     The  view  of  the   former  is  attended  with  the 
strongest    appetite,  and  the  greatest  uneasiness  attends  the 
want  of  it ;  and  it  is  agreeable  to  the  mind  to  have  uneasiness 
removed,  and  its  appetite  gratified.      And  if  several  future  en* 
joyments  are  presented  together,  as  competitors  for  the  choice 
of  the  mind,  some  of  them  judged  to  be  greater,  and  others 
less  ;  the  mind  also  having  a  more  lively  idea  of  the  good  of 
some,  and  of  others  a  less ;  and  some  are  viewed  as  ot  greater 
certainty  or  probability  than  others ;  and  those  enjoyments  that 
appear  most  agreeable  in  one  of  these  respects,  appear  least  so 
in  others :  in  this  case,  all  other  things  being  equal,  the  agree- 
ableness  of  a  proposed  object  of  choice  will  be  in  a  degree 
some  way  compounded  of  the  degree  of  good  supposed  by  the 
judgment,  the  degree  of  apparent  probability  or  certainty  of 
that  good,  and  the  degree  of  liveliness  of  the  idea  the  mind 
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has  of  that  good ;  because  all  together  concur  to  constitute 
the  degree  in  which  the  object  appears  at  present  agreeable ; 
and  accordingly  will  volition  be  determined. 

I  might  further  observe,  that  the  state  of  the  mind  which 
views  a  proposed  object  of  choice,  is  another  thing  that  contri- 
butes to  the  agreeableness  or  disagreeableness  of  that  object ; 
the  particular  temper  which  the  mind  has  by  nature,  or  that 
has  been  introduced  and  established  by  education,  example, 
custom,  or  some  other  means ;  or  the  frame  or  state  that  the 
mind  is  in  on  a  particular  occasion.  That  object  which  appears 
agreeable  to  one,  does  not  so  to  another.  And  the  same  ob- 
ject does  not  always  appear  aUke  agreeable  to  the  same  per- 
son,  at  different  times.  It  is  most  agreeable  to  some  men,  to 
follow  their  reason ;  and  to  others,  to  follow  their  appetites : 
to  some  men,  it  is  more  agreeable  to  deny  a  vicious  inclina- 
tion, that  to  gratify  it :  others  it  suits  best  to  gratify  the  vilest 
appetites.  It  is  more  disagreeable  to  some  men  than  others, 
to~  counter-act  a  former  resolution.  In  these  respects,  and 
many  others  which  mi{|ht  be  mentioned,  different  things  will 
be  most  agreeable  to  different  persons ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
to  the  same  persons  at  different  times. 

But  possibly  it  is  needless  to  mention  the  "  state  of  the 
mind,^^  as  a  ground  of  the  agreeableness  of  objects  distinct 
from  the  other  two  mentioned  before ;  viz.  The  apparent  na* 
tute  cmd  circumstances  of  the  objects  viewed,  and  tne  manner 
of  the  view.  Perhaps,  if  we  strictly  consider  the  matter,  the 
different  temper  and  state  of  the  mmd  makes  no  alteration  as 
to  the  agreeableness  of  objects,  any  other  way,  than  as  it  makes 
the  objects  themselves  appear  difierently  beautiful  or  deformed^ 
having  apparent  pleasure  or  pain  attending  them ;  and,  as  it 
occasions  the  manner  of  the  view  to  be  different,  causes'the  idoa 
of  beauty  or  deformity,  pleasure  or  uneasiness  to  be  more  or 
less  lively. 

However,  I  think  so  much  is  certain,  that  volition,  in  no 
one  instance  that  can  be  mentioned,  is  otherwise  than  the 
greatest  apparent  good  is,  in  the  manner  which  has  been  ex- 
plained. The  choice  of  the  mind  never  departs  from  that 
which,  at  the  time,  and  with  respect  to  the  direct  and  imme- 
diate objects  of  decision,  appears  most  agreeable  and  pleasing, 
all  things  considered.  If  the  immediate  objects  of  the  will  are 
a  man^s  own  actions,  then  those  actions  which  appear  most 
a^eeable  to  him  he  wills.  If  it  be  now  most  agreeable  to 
him,  all  things  considered,  to  walk,  then  he  now  wills  to  walk. 
If  it  be  now,  upon  the  whole  of  what  at  present  appears  to  him, 
most  agreeable  to  speak,  then  he  chooses  to  speak:  if  it  suits 
him  best  to  keep  silence,  then  he  chooses  to  keep  silence. 
There  is  scarcely  a  plainer  and  more  universal  dictate  of  the 
sense  and  experience  of  mankind,  than  that,  when  men  act  vo- 
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luntarily^  and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do  what  suits 
them  best,  or  what  is  most  agreeable  to  them.  To  say,  that 
they  do  what  pleases  them,  but  yet  not  what  is  agreeable  to 
them,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  they  do  what  they  please, 
but  do  not  act  their  pleasure ;  and  that  is  to  say,  that  tney  do 
what  they  please,  and  yet  do  not  what  they  please. 

It  appears  from  these  things,  that  in  some  sense,  the  Will 
always  follows  the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding.  But  then 
the  unaerstanding  must  be  taken  in  a  large  sense,  as  including 
the  whole  faculty  of  perception  or  apprehension,  and  not  mere- 
ly what  is  called  reason  or  judgment.  If  by  the  dictate  of  the 
understanding  is  meant  what  reason  declares  to  be  best,  or 
most  for  the  person^s  happiness,  taking  in  the  whole  of  its  dura- 
tion, it  is  not  true,  that  tne  Will  always  follows  the  last  dictate 
of  the  understanding.  Such  a  dictate  of  reason  is  quite  a  A)i* 
ferent  matter  from  things  appearing  now  most  ctgreedble^  all 
things  being  put  together  wluch  pertain  to  the  mind^s  present 
preceptions  in  any  respect :  although  that  dictate  of  reason, 
when  it  takes  place,  has  concern  in  the  compound  influence 
which  moves  the  Will ;  and  should  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  degree  of  that  appearance  of  good  which  the  WUl  always 
ibUows ;  either  as  having  its  influence  added  to  other  things, 
or  subducted  from  them.  When  such  dictate  of  reason  con- 
curs with  other  things,  then  its  weight  is  added  to  them,  as 
put  into  the  same  scde ;  but  when  it  is  against  them,  it  is  as  a 
weight  in  the  opposite  scale,  resisting  the  influence  of  other 
thines :  yet  its  resistance  is  often  overcome  by  their  greater 
wei^t,  and  so  the  act  of  the  Will  is  determined  in  opposition 
to  it. 

These  things  may  serve,  I  hope,  in  some  measure,  to 
illustrate  and  confirm  the  position  laid  down  in  the  beginning 
of  this  section,  viz.  '^  That  the  Will  is  always  determined  fay 
the  strongest  motive,^*  or  by  that  view  of  the  mind  which  has 
the  greatest  degree  of  previous  tendency  to  excite  volition. 
But  whether  I  have  been  so  happy  as  rightly  to  explain  the 
tlung  wherein  consbts  the  strength  of  motives,  or  not,  yet  my 
failing  in  this  will  not  overthrow  the  position  itself ;  which 
carries  much  of  its  own  evidence  with  it,  and  is  a  point  of 
chief  importance  to  the  purpose  of  the  ensuing  discourse : 
And  the  truth  of  it,  I  hope,  will  appear  with  great  clearness, 
before  I  have  finished  what  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
human  liberty. 


vol,   TJ, 
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SECT.    III. 

Concerning  the  Meaning  of  the  Terms  Necessity,  Impossibility^ 

Inability,  ^.  and  of  Contingency 

The  words  necessary,  impossible,  ^.  are  abundantly  used 
in  eontroversies  about  Free- Will  and  Mori^l  Agency;  and 
Uierefore  the  sense  in  which  they  are  used,  should  be  clearly 
understood. 

Here  I  might  say,  that  a  thing  is  then  said  to  he  necessary, 
when  it  must  be,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  this  would 
not  properly  be  a  definition  of  Necessity,  any  more  than  if  I 
explained  the  word  mnst  by  the  phrase,  there  being  a  Ne- 
cessity. The  words  must,  can,  and  cannot,  need  explication 
as  much  as  the  words  necessary  and  impossible  ;  excepting 
that  the  former  are  words  that  in  earliest  life  we  more  com- 
monly use. 

The  word  necessary,  as  used  in  common  speech,  is  a  re- 
lative term ;  and  relates  to  some  supposed  opposition  made  to 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  which  opposition  is  overcome,  or 
proves  insufiicient  to  hinder  or  alter  it.  That  is  necessary,  in 
the  original  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  which  is,  or  will 
be,  notwithstandmg  all  supposable  opposition.  To  say,  that  a 
thin^  ]g  necessary,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  it  is  im- 
possible, it  should  not  be.  But  the  word  impossible  is  mani- 
lestly  a  relative  term,  and  has  reference  to  supposed  power 
exerted  to  bring  a  thing  to  pass,  which  is  insufficient  for  the 
effect ;  as  the  word  unable  is  relative,  and  has  relation  to  abili- 
ty, or  endeavour,  which  is  insufficient.  Also  the  word  irresist- 
ible is  relative,  and  has  always  reference  to  resistance  which 
is  made,  or  may  be  made,  to  some  force  or  power  tending  to 
an  effect,  and  is  insufficient  to  withstand  the  power,  or  hinder 
the  effect.  The  common  notion  of  Necessity  and  Impossibi- 
lity implies  something  that  firustrates  endeavour  or  desire. 

Here  several  things  are  to  be  noted. 

1.  Things  are  said  to  be  necessary  in  general,  which  are 
or  will  be  notwithstanding  any  supposable  opposition  from 
whatever  quarter.  But  things  are  said  to  be  necessary  to  us, 
which  are  or  will  be  notwithstanding  all  opposition  supposable 
in  the  caseyrcmi  us.  The  same  may  be  observed  of  the  word 
impossible,  and  other  such  like  terms. 

2.  These  terms  necessary,  impossible,irresistible,  ^.  more 
especially  belong  to  controversies  about  liberty  and  moral 
agency,  as  used  in  the  latter  of  the  two  senses  now  mention- 
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ed,  VIZ.  as  necessary  or  impossible  to  us^  and  with  relation  to 
any  supposable  opposition  or  endeavour  o/*otir£. 

3.  As  the  word  Necessity^  in  its  vulgar  and  common  use, 
is  relative,  and  has  always  reierence  to  some  supposable  insuf- 
ficient opposition  ;  so  when  we  speak  of  any  thing  as  necessary 
to  usj  it  is  with  relation  to  some  supposable  opposition  of  our 
WUls^  or  some  voluntary  exertion  or  effort  of  ours  to  the 
contrary.  For  we  do  not  properly  make  opposition  to  an 
event,  any  otherwise  than  as  we  voluntarily  oppose  it.  Things 
are  said  to  be  what  must  be,  or  necessarily  are,  as  to  us,  when 
they  are,  or  will  be,  though  we  desire  or  endeavour  the  con- 
trary, or  try  to  prevent  or  remove  their  existence :  but  such 
opposition  of  ours  always  either  consists  in,  or  implies  opposi- 
tion of  our  wills. 

It  is  manifest  that  all  such  like  words  and  phrases,  as  vul- 
garly used,  are  understood  in  this  manner.  A  thing  is  said  to 
be  necessary,  when  we  cannot  help  it,  let  us  do  what  we  wilL 
So  any  thing  is  said  to  be  impossible  to  us,  when  we  would  do 
it,  or  would  have  it  brought  to  pass,  and  endeavour  it ;  or  at 
least  may  be  supposed  to  desire  and  seek  it ;  but  all  our  de- 
sires and  endeavours  are,  or  would  be  vain.  And  that  is  said 
to  be  irresistible,  which  overcomes  all  our  opposition,  resist- 
ance, and  endeavour  to  the  contrary.  And  we  are  said  to  be 
unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  our  Opposable  desires  and  endeav- 
ours are  insufficient. 

We  are  accustomed,  in  the  common  use  of  language, 
thus  to  apply  and  understand  these  phrases :  we  grow  up  with 
such  a  habit ;  which,  by  the  daily  use  of  these  terms  from  our 
childhood,  becomes  fixed  and  settled ;  so  that  the  idea  of  a 
relation  to  a  supposed  will,  desire,  and  endeavour  of  ours,  is 
strongly  connected  with  these  terms,  whenever  we  hear  the 
words  used.  Such  ideas,  and  these  words,  are  so  associated, 
that  they  unavoidably  go  together;  one  suggests  the  other, 
and  never  can  be  easily  separated  as  long  as  we  live.  And 
though  we  use  the  words,  as  terms  of  art,  in  another  sense, 
yet,  unless  we  are  exceedingly  circumspect,  we  shall  insen- 
sibly sHde  into  the  vulgar  use  of  them,  and  so  apply  the  words 
in  a  very  inconsistent  manner,  which  will  deceive  and  confound 
us  in  our  reasonings  and  discourses,  even  when  we  pretend  to 
use  them  as  terms  of  art. 

4.  It  follows  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  when 
these  terms  necessary^  impossible,  irresistible,  unable,  ^.  are 
used  in  cases  wherein  no  insufficient  will  is  supposed,  or  can 
be  supposed,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  supposed  case  itself 
excludes  any  opposition,  will  or  endeavour,  they  are  then  not 
used  in  their  proper  signification.  The  reason  is  manifest; 
in  such  cases  we  cannot  use  the  words  with  reference  to  a  sup- 
posable opposition,  will  or  endeavour.     And  therefore  if  any 
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man  lues  these  terms  in  such  cases,  he  either  uses  them  non- 
sensically, or  in  some  new  sense,  diverse  from  their  original 
and  proper  meaning.  As  for  instance ;  if  any  one  should 
affirm  after  this  manner.  That  it  is  necessary  for  a  man,  or 
what  must  be,  that  he  should  choose  virtue  rather  than  vice, 
during  the  time  that  he  prefers  virtue  to  vice ;  and  that  it  is 
a  thing  impossible  and  irresistible,  that  it  should  be  otherwise 
than  that  he  should  have  this  choice,  so  long  as  this  choice 
continues ;  such  a  one  woidd  use  the  terms  musU  irresistible^ 
Ac.  with  either  perfect  insignificance,  or  in  some  new  sense, 
diverse  from  their  common  use ;  which  is  with  reference,  as 
has  been  observed,  to  supposable  opposition,  unwillingness 
and  resistance ;  whereas,  here,  the  very  supposition  excludes 
and  denies  any  such  thing :  for  the  case  supposed  is  that  of 
being  willing,  and  choosing. 

5.  It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  these  terms 
necessary,  impossible,  4*^.  are  often  used  by  philosophers  and 
metaphysicians  in  a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  common  and 
ori^nal  signification ;  for  they  apply  them  to  many  cases  in 
which  no  opposition  is  supposable.  Thus  they  use  them  with 
respect  to  God^s  existence  before  the  creation  of  the  world, 
when  there  was  no  other  being ;  with  regard  to  many  of  the 
dispositions  and  acts  of  the  divine  Being,  such  as  his  loving 
hiinself,  his  loving  righteousness,  hating  sin,  &c.  So  they 
apply  them  to  many  cases  of  the  inclinations  and  actions  of 
created  intelligent  beings,  wherein  all  opposition  of  the  Will 
is  excluded  in  the  very  supposition  of  the  case. 

Metaphysical  or  Philosophical  Necessity  is  nothing  dif- 
ferent from  their  certainty.  I  speak  not  now  of  the  certainty 
of  knowledge,  but  the  certainty  that  is  in  thines  themselves, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  certainty  of  the  knowledge,  or 
that  wherein  lies  the  ground  of  the  infallibility  of  the  proposi- 
tion which  affirms  them. 

What  is  sometimes  ^ven  as  the  definition  of  philosophi- 
cal Necessity,  namely, "  That  by  which  a  thing  cannot  but  fce,^' 
or  ^  whereby  it  cannot  be  otherunse,^'^  fails  of  being  a  proper 
explanation  of  it,  on  two  accounts :  First,  the  words  can,  or 
cannot,  need  explanation  as  much  as  the  word  Necessity  ;  and 
the  former  may  as  well  be  explained  by  the  latter,  as  the 
latter  by  the  former.  Thus,  if  any  one  asked  us  what  we 
mean,  when  we  say,  a  thing  cannot  but  be,  we  might  explain 
ourselves  by  saying,  it  must  necessarily  be  so ;  as  well  as  ex- 
plain Necessity,  by  saying,  it  is  that  by  which  a  thing  cannot 
but  be.  And  Secondly,  this  definition  is  liable  to  the  fore- 
mentioned  great  inconvenience  ;  the  words  cannot,  or  unable, 
are  properly  relative,  and  have  relation  to  power  exerted,  or 
that  may  be  exerted,  in  order  to  the  thing  spoken  of;  to  which 
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as  I  have  now  observed,  the  word  Necessity^  as  used  by  philo- 
sophers, has  no  reference. 

Philosophical  Necessity  is  really  nothing  else  than  the  full 

AND  FIXED  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE  THINGS  SIGNIFIED  BV 
THE  SUBJECT  AND  PREDICATE  OF  A  PROPOSITION,  which  afBrmS 

something  to  be  true.  When  there  is  such  a  connection,  then 
the  thing  affirmed  in  the  proposition  is  necessary,  in  a  philo« 
sophical  sense  ;  whether  any  opposition,  or  contrary  effort  be 
supposed,  or  no.  When  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  pro- 
position, which  affirms  the  existence  of  any  thing,  either  sub- 
stance, quality,  act,  or  circumstance,  have  a  full  and  certain 
CONNECTION,  thcH  the  existence  or  being  of  that  thing  is  said 
to  be  necessary  in  a  metaphysical  sense.  And  in  this  sense  I 
use  the  word  Necessity^  in  the  following  discourse,  when  I 
endeavour  to  prove  tnat  Necessity  is  not  inconsistent  with  lA- 
herty. 

The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  which  affirms 
existence  of  something,  may  have  a  full,  fixed,  and  certain 
connection  several  ways. 

(1.)  They  may  have  a  full  and  perfect  connection  in  and 
of  themselves  ;  because  it  may  imply  a  contradiction,  or  gross 
absurdity,  to  suppose  them  not  connected.  Thus  many  things 
are  necessary  in  their  own  nature.  So  the  eternal  existence  of 
being  generally  considered,  is  necessary  in  itself;  because  it 
would  be  in  itself  the  greatest  absurdity,  to  deny  the  existence 
of  being  in  general,  or  to  say  there  was  absolute  and  univer*- 
sal  notmng  ;  and  is  as  it  were  the  sum  of  all  contradictions  ; 
as  might  be  shewn,  if  this  were  a  proper  place  for  it.  So  God^s 
infinity,  and  other  attributes  are  necessary.  So  it  is  necessary 
in  its  own  nature^  that  two  and  two  should  be  four  ;  and  it  is 
necessary,  that  all  right  lines  drawn  from  the  center  of  a  circle 
to  the  circumference  should  be  equal.  It  is  necessary,  fit  and 
suitable,  that  men  should  do  to  others,  as  they  would  that  they 
should  do  to  them.  So  innumerable  metaphysical  and  mathe- 
matical truths  are  necessary  in  themselves :  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  the  proposition  which  affirms  them,  are  perfectly 
connected  of  themselves. 

(2.)  The  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  pro- 
position, which  affirms  the  existence  of  something,  may  be 
fixed  and  made  certain,  because  the  existence  of  that  thing  is 
already  come  to  pass ;  and  either  now  is,  or  has  been  ;  and  so 
has,  as  it  were,  made  sure  of  existence.     And  therefore,  the 

E reposition  which  affirms  present  and  past  existence  of  it,  may 
V  this  means,  be  made  certain,  and  necessarily  and  unalter* 
ably  true ;  the  past  event  has  fixed  and  decided  the  matter, 
as  to  its  existence ;  and  has  made  it  impossible  but  that  ex- 
istence should  be  truly  predicated  of  it.  Thus  the  existence 
^f  whatever  is  already  come  to  pass,  is  now  become  necessary; 
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it  is  become  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise  than  true,  that 
such  a  thing  has  been. 

(3.)  The  subject  and  predicate  of  a  proposition  which 
affirms  something  to  be,  may  have  a  real  and  certain  connec- 
tion consequentially^  and  so  the  existence  of  the  thing  may  be 
consequentially  necessary ;  as  it  may  be  surely  and  firmly  con- 
nected with  something  else,  that  is  necessary  in  one  of  the 
former  respects.  As  it  is  either  fully  and  thoroughly  connected 
with  that  which  is  absolutely  necessary  in  its  own  nature,  or 
with  something  which  has  already  received  and  made  sure  of 
existence.     This  Necessity  lies  tn,  or  may  be  explained  by  the 

connection  of  two  or  more  propositions  one  with  another. 

Things  which  are  perfectly  connected  with  other  things  that 
are  necessary,  are  necessary  themselves,  by  a  Necessity  of 
consequence. 

And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  all  things  which  are 
future,  or  which  will  hereafter  begin  to  be,  which  can  be  said 
to  be  necessary,  are  necessary  only  in  this  last  way.  Their 
existence  is  not  necessary  in  itself;  for  if  so,  they  always 
would  have  existed.  Nor  is  their  existence  become  necessary 
by  being  already  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  the  only  way  that 
any  thing  that  is  to  come  to  pass  hereafter,  is  or  can  be  ne- 
cessary, is  by  a  connection  with  something  that  is  necessary  in 
its  own  nature,  or  something  that  already  is,  or  has  been ;  so 
that  the  one  being  supposed,  the  other  certainly  follows. — 
And  this  also  is  the  only  way  that  all  things  past,  excepting 
those  which  were  from  eternity,  could  be  necessary  before 
they  come  to  pass ;  and  therefore  the  only  way  in  which  any 
effect  or  event,  or  any  thing  whatsoever  that  ever  has  had,  or 
will  have  a  beginning,  has  come  into  being  necessarily,  or  will 
hereafter  necessarily  exist.  And  therefore  this  is  the  Neces- 
sity which  especially  belongs  to  controversies  about  the  acts 
of  the  will. 

It  may  be  of  some  use  in  these  controversies,  further  to 
observe  concerning  metaphysical  Necessity,  that  (agreeable  to 
the  distinction  before  observed  of  Necessity,  as  vulgarly  un- 
derstood) things  that  exist  may  be  said  to  be  necessar}',  either 
with  a  generci  or  particular  Necessity.  The  existence  of  a 
thing  may  be  said  to  be  necessary  with  a  general  Necessity, 
when,  all  things  considered,  there  is  a  foundation  for  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  existence ;  or  when  in  the  most  general  and 
universal  view  of  things,  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  pro- 
position, which  affirms  its  existence,  would  appear  with  an 
infallible  connection. 

An  event,  or  the  existence  of  a  thing,  may  be  said  to  bo 
necessary  with  a  particular  Necessity,  when  nothing  that  can 
be  taken  into  consideration,  in  or  about  a  person,  thing  or 
time,  alters  the  case  at  all,  as  to  the  certainty  of  an  event,  or 
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the  existence  of  a  thing ;  or  can  be  of  any  account  at  all,  in 
dbtermining  the  infallibility  of  the  connection  of  the  subject 
and  predicate  in  the  proposition  which  affirms  the  exbtence  of 
the  thing ;  so  that  it  is  all  one,  as  to  that  person,  or  thing,  at 
least  at  that  time,  as  if  the  existence  were  necessary  with  a 
Necessity  that  is  most  universal  and  absoltUe.  Thus  there  are 
many  things  that  happen  to  particular  persons,  in  the  ex- 
istence of  which  no  will  of  theirs  has  any  concern,  at  least  at 
that  time ;  which,  whether  they  are  necessary  or  not,  with  re- 
gard to  things  in  general,  yet  are  necessary  to  them,  and  with 
regard  to  any  volition  of  theirs  at  that  time  \  as  they  prevent 

all  acts  of  the  will  about  the  affair. ^I  shall  have  occasion  to 

apply  this  observation  to  particular  instances  in  the  following 
discourse. — ^Whether  the  same  things  that  are  necessary  with 
a  particulcar  Necessity,  be  not  also  necessary  with  a  general 
Necessity,  may  be  a  matter  of  future  consideration.  Let  that 
be  as  it  will,  it  alters  not  the  case,  as  to  the  use  of  thb  distinc- 
tion of  the  kinds  of  Necessity. 

These  things  may  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining  of  the 
terms  necessary  and  Necessity^  as  terms  of  art,  and  as  often 
used  by  metaphysicians,  and  controversial  writers  in  divinity, 
in  a  sense  diverse  from,  and  more  extensive  than  their  original 
meanine,  in  common  languajge,  which  was  before  explained. 

What  has  been  said  to  shew  the  meaning  of  the  terms 
necessary  and  Necessity^  may  be  sufficient  for  the  explaining 
of  the  opposite  terms,  impossible  and  impossibility.  For  there 
is  no  difference,  but  only  the  latter  are  negative,  and  the 
former  positive.  Impossibility  is  the  same  as  negative  NeceS' 
sity,  or  a  Necessity  that  a  thing  should  not  be.  And  it  is  used 
as  a  term  of  art  in  a  like  diversity  from  the  original  and  vulgar 
meaning,  with  Necessity. 

The  same  may  be  observed  concerning  the  words  unable 
and  Inability.  It  has  been  observed,  that  these  terms,  in  their 
original  and  common  use,  have  relation  to  will  and  endeavour, 
as  supposable  in  the  case,  and  as  insufficient  for  the  bringing 
to  pass  the  thing  willed  and  endeavoured.  But  as  these  terms 
are  often  used  by  philosophers  and  divines,  especially  writers 
on  controversies  about  Free  Will,  they  are  used  in  a  quite 
different,  and  far  more  extensive  sense,  and  are  applied  to 
many  cases  wherein  no  will  or  endeavour  for  the  bringing  of 
the  thing  to  pass,  is  or  can  be  supposed. 

As  the  words  necessary^  impossible^  unable^  &c.  are  used 
by  polemic  writers,  in  a  sense  diverse  from  their  common  sig- 
nification, the  like  has  happened  to  the  term  contingent.  Any 
thing  is  said  to  be  contingent,  or  to  come  to  pass  by  chance 
or  accident,  in  the  original  meaning  of  such  words,  when  its 
connection  with  its  causes  or  antecedents,  according  to  the 
established  coarse  of  things,  is  not  discerned  ;  and  so  i^  what 
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we  have  no  means  of  foreseeing.  And  especiaJly  is  any  thing 
said  to  be  contingent,  or  accidental,  with  regard  to  us,  when 
it  comes  to  pass  without  our  foreknowledge^  and  beside  our 
design  and  scope. 

But  the  word  contingent  is  abundantly  used  in  a  very  dif- 
ferent sense  ;  not  for  that  whose  connection  with  the  series  of 
things  we  cannot  discern,  so  as  to  foresee  the  event,  bul  for 
something  which  has  absolutely  no  previous  ground  or  reason, 
with  which  its  existence  has  any  fixed  and  certain  connection. 


SECT.  IV. 

Of  the  Distinction  of  natural  and  moral  Necessity^  and 

Inability. 

That  Necessity  which  has  been  explained,  consisting  in 
an  infallible  connection  of  the  things  signified  by  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  as  intelUgent  beings  are  the 
subjects  of  it,  is  distinguished  into  moral  and  naiuraH  Neces- 
sity. 

I  shall  not  now  stand  to  enquire  whether  this  distinction 
be  a  proper  and  perfect  distinction ;  but  shall  only  explain  how 
these  two  sorts  of  Necessity  are  understood,  as  the  terms  are 
sometimes  used,  and  as  they  are  used  in  the  following  dis- 
course. 

The  phrase,  moral  Necessity^  is  used  variously;  sometimes 
it  is  used  for  a  necessity  of  moral  obligation.  So  we  say,  a 
man  is  under  Necessity,  when  he  is  under  bonds  of  duty  and 
conscience,  from  which  he  cannot  be  discharged.  Again,  the 
word  Necessity  is  often  used  for  great  obligation  in  point  of 
interest.  Sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  appa- 
rent connection  of  things,  which  is  the  ffround  of  moral  evi- 
dence  ;  and  so  is  distinguished  from  abs<mite  Necessity^  or  that 
sure  connection  of  things,  that  is  a  foundation  for  infallible 
certainty.  In  this  sense,  moral  Necessity  signifies  much  the 
same  as  that  high  degree  of  probability^  which  is  ordinarily 
sufllicient  to  satisfy  mankind,  in  their  conduct  and  behaviour 
in  the  world,  as  they  would  consult  their  own  safety  and  inte- 
rest, and  treat  others  properly  as  members  of  society.  And 
sometimes  by  moral  Necessity  is  meant  that  Necessity  of  con- 
nection and  consequence^  which  arises  firom  such  moral  causes^ 
as  the  strength  of  inclination,  or  motives,  and  the  connection 
which  there  is  in  many  cases  between  these,  and  such  certain 
volitions  and  actions.  And  it  is  in  this  sense,  that  I  use  the 
phrase,  moral  Neceisity^  in  the  following  discourse. 

By  natural  Necessity^  as  applied  to  men,  I  mean  such 
Necessity  as  men  are  under  through  the  force  of  natural 
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causes ;  as  distinguished  from  what  are  called  moral  causes, 
such  as  habits  and  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  moral  motives 
and  inducements.  Thus  men  placed  in  certain  circumstances, 
are  the  subjects  of  particular  sensations  by  Necessity :  they 
fisel  pain  when  their  bodies  are  wounded ;  they  see  the  objects 
presented  before  them  in  a  clear  light,  when  their  eyes  are 
<^pened :  so  they  assent  to  the  truth  of  certain  propositions,  as 
soon  as  the  terms  are  understood  ;  as  that  two  and  two  make 
fiMir,  that  black  is  not  white,  that  two  parallel  lines  can  never 
cross  one  another;  so  bv  a  natural  Necessity  mens^  bodies 
move  downwards,  when  there  is  nothing  to  support  them. 

But  here  several  things  may  be  noted  concerning  these 
two  kinds  of  Necessity. 

1.  Moral  Necessity  may  be  as  absolute^  as  natural  Ne- 
cessity. That  is,  the  effect  may  be  as  perfectly  connected 
with  its  moral  cause,  as  a  natural  necessary  effect  is  with  its 
natural  cause.  Whether  the  Will  in  everv  case  is  necessarily 
determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  or  whether  the  Will  ever 
makes  any  resistance  to  such  a  motive,  or  can  ever  oppose  the 
strongest  present  inclination,  or  not ;  if  that  matter  should  be 
controverted,  yet  I  suppose  none  will  deny,  but  that,  in  some 
cases,  a  previous  bias  and  inclination,  or  the  motive  presented, 
may  be  so  powerful,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  may  be  certainly 
ana  indissolubly  connected  therewith.  When  motives  or  pre- 
vious bias  are  very  strong,  all  will  allow  that  there  is  some 
difficuUtf  in  going  against  them.  And  if  they  were  yet 
stronger,  the  difficulty  would  be  still  greater.  And  therefore, 
if  more  were  still  added  to  their  strength,  to  a  certain  degree, 
it  would  make  the  difficulty  so  great,  that  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible  to  surmount  it ;  for  this  plain  reason,  because  what- 
ever power  men  may  be  supposed  to  have  to  surmount 
difficulties,  yet  that  power  is  not  infinite  ;  and  so  goes  not 
beyond  certain  limits^.  If  a  man  can  surmount  ten  degrees  of 
difficulty  of  this  kind  with  twenty  degrees  of  strength,  because 
the  degrees  of  strength  are  beyond  the  degrees  of  difficulty  ; 
yet  if  the  difficulty  be  increased  to  thirty,  or  an  hundred,  or 
a  thousand  degrees,  and  his  strength  not  also  increased,  his 
strength  will  be  wholly  insufficient  to  surmount  the  difficulty. 
As  therefore  it  must  be  allowed,  that  there  may  be  such  a 
thing  as  a  sure  and  perfect  connection  between  moral  causes 
and  effects ;  so  this  onfy  is  what  I  call  by  the  name  of  moral 
Necessity. 

2.  When  I  use  this  distinction  of  moral  and  natural  Ne* 
cessiiy^  I  would  not  be  understood  to  suppose,  that  if  any  thing 
come  to  pass  by  the  former  kind  of  Necessity,  the  nature  of 
things  is  not  concerned  in  it,  as  well  as  in  the  latter.  I  do  not 
mean  to  determine,  that  when  a  morcd  habit  or  motive  is  so 
strong,  that  the  act  of  the  Will  infallibly  follows,  this  is  not 
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owing  to  the  nature  of  things.  Bat  natural  and  moral  are  the 
term&by  which  these  two  kinds  of  Necessity  have  usually  been 
called ;  and  they  must  be  distinguished  by  some  names,  for 
there  is  a  difference  between  them,  that  is  very  important  in 
its  consequences.  This  difference,  however,  does  not  lie  so 
much  in  the  nature  of  the  connection^  as  in  the  two  terms  con^ 
nected.  The  cause  with  which  the  effect  is  connected,  is  of  a 
particular  kind ;  viz.  that  which  is  of  a  moral  nature  ;  either 
some  previous  habitual  disposition,  or  some  motive  exhibited 
to  the  understanding.  And  the  effect  is  also  of  a  particular 
kind ;  being  likewise  of  a  moral  nature ;  consisting  in  some 
inclination  or  volition  of  the  soul,  or  voluntary  action. 

I  suppose,  that  Necessity  which  is  called  natural  in  dis- 
tinction from  moral  necessity,  is  so  called,  because  mere 
nature  as  the  word  is  vulgarly  used,  is  concerned,  without  any 
thing  of  choice.  The  w<Nrd  nature  is  often  used  in  opposition 
to  choice ;  not  because  nature  has  indeed  never  any  hand  in 
our  choice  ;  but^  probably,  because  we  first  get  our  notion  of 
nature  from  that  obvious  course  of  events,  which  we  observe 
in  many  things  where  our  choice  has  no  concern  ;  and  especi- 
ally in  the  material  world  ;  which,  in  very  many  parts  of  it, 
we  easily  perceive  to  be  in  a  settled  course  ;  the  stated  order, 
and  manner  of  succession,  being  very  apparent.  But  where 
we  do  not  readily  discern  the  rule  and  connection,  (thouffh 
there  be  a  connection,  according  to  an  established  law,  truly 
taking  place)  we  signify  the  manner  of  event  by  some  other 
name.  Even  in  many  things  which  are  seen  in  the  material 
and  inanimate  world,  which  do  not  obviouslv  come  to  pass 
according  to  any  settled  course,  men  do  not  call  the  manner  of 
the  event  by  the  name  of  nofure,  but  by  such  names  as  acci- 
dent^ chance^  contingence,  &c.  So  men  make  a  distinction 
between  nature  and  choice ;  as  if  they  were  completely  and 
universally  distinct  Whereas,  I  suppose  none  will  deny  but 
that  choice,  in  many  cases^  arises  from  nature,  as  truly  as  other 
events.  But  the  connection  between  acts  of  choice,  and  their 
causes,  according  to  established  laws,  is  not  so  obvious.  And 
we  observe  that  choice  is,  as  it  were,  a  new  principle  of  mo- 
tion and  action,  different  from  that  established  order  of  things 
which  is  most  obvious,  and  seen  especially  in  corporeal  things. 
The  choice  also  often  interposes,  interrupts,  and  alters  the 
chain  of  events  in  these  external  objects,  and  causes  them  to 
proceed  otherwise  than  they  would  do,  if  let  alone.  Hence 
it  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  principle  of  motion  entirely 
distinct  from  nature,  and  properly  set  in  opposition  to  it* 
Names  being  commonly  given  to  things,  according  to  what  is 
most  obvious,  and  is  suggested  by  what  appears  to  the  sensef^ 
without  reflection  and  research. 
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3.  It  must  be  observed,  that  in  what  has  been  explained,  as 
signified  by  the  name  of  moral  Necessity^  the  word  Necessity  is 
not  used  according  to  the  original  design  and  meaning  of  the 
word:  for,  as  was  observed  before,  such  terms,  necessary ^ 
impossible^  irresistible,  &c.  in  common  speech,  and  their  most 
proper  sense,  are  always  relative ;  having  reference  to  some 
supposable  voluntary  opposition  or  endeavour,  that  is  insuf- 
ficient. But  no  such  opposition,  or  contrary  will  and  endeavour, 
is  supposable  in  the  case  of  moral  Necessity ;  which  is  a  cer- 
tainty of  the  inclination  and  will  itself ;  which  does  not  admit 
of  the  supposition  of  a  will  to  oppose  and  resist  it.  For  it  is 
absurd,  to  suppose  the  same  individual  will  to  oppose  itself, 
in  its  present  act ;  or  the  present  choice  to  be  opposite  to,  and 
resisting  present  choice  :  as  absurd  as  it  is  to  talk  of  two  con- 
trary motions,  in  the  same  moving  body,  at  the  same  time. — 
And  therefore  the  very  case  supposed  never  admits  of  any 
trial,  whether  an  opposing  or  resisting  will  can  overcome  this 
Necessity. 

What  has  been  said  of  natural  and  moral  Necessity,  may 
serve  to  explain  what  is  intended  by  natural  and  moral  /na- 
6t7fly.  We  are  said  to  be  naturally  unable  to  do  a  thing, 
when  we  cannot  do  it  if  we  will,  because  what  is  most  com- 
monly called  nature  does  not  allow  of  it,  or  because  of  some 
impeding  defect  or  obstacle  that  is  extrinsic  to  the  will ;  either 
in  the  faculty  of  understanding,  constitution  of  body,  or  exter- 
nal objects.  Moral  Inability  consists  not  in  any  of  these 
things ;  but  either  in  the  want  of  inclination  ;  or  the  strength 
of  a  contrary  inclination ;  or  the  want  of  sufficient  motives 
in  view,  to  induce  and  excite  the  act  of  the  will,  or  the  strength 
of  apparent  motives  to  the  contrary.  Or  both  these  may  be 
resolved  into  one  ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  one  word,  that  moral 
Inability  consists  in  the  opposition  or  want  of  inclination.  For 
when  a  person  is  unable  to  will  or  choose  such  a  thing,  through 
a  defect  of  motives,  or  prevalence  of  contrary  motives,  it  is 
the  same  thing  as  his  being  unable  through  the  want  of  an  in- 
clination, or  the  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,  in  such 
circumstances,  and  under  the  influence  of  such  views. 

To  give  some  instances  of  this  moral  Inability. — A  woman 
of  great  honour  and  chastity  may  have  a  moral  Inability  to 
prostitute  herself  to  her  slave.  A  child  of  great  love  and  duty 
to  his  parents,  may  be  thus  unable  to  kill  his  father.  A  very 
lascivious  man,  in  case  of  certain  opportunities  and  tempta- 
tions, and  in  the  absence  of  such  and  such  restraints,  may  be 
unable  to  forbear  gratifying  his  lust.  A  drunkard,  under  such 
and  such  circumstances,  may  be  unable  to  forbear  taking 
strong  drink.  A  very  malicious  man  may  be  unable  to  exert 
benevolent  acts  to  an  enemy,  or  to  desire  his  prosperity  ;  yea, 
tome  may  be  so  under  the  power  of  a  vile  disposition,  that 
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they  may  be  unable  to  love  those  who  are  most  worthy  of 
tfieir  esteem  and  aifection.  A  strong  habit  of  virtue,  and  a 
great  degree  of  holiness,  may  cause  a  moral  Inability  to  love 
wickedness  in  general,  and  may  render  a  man  unable  to  take 
complacence  in  wicked  persons  or  things  ;  or  to  choose  a  wick* 
ed,  in  preference  to  a  virtuous  life.     And  on  the  other  hand,  a 

Keat  degree  of  habitual  wickedness  may  lay  a  man  under  an 
ability  to  love  and  choose  holiness  ;  and  render  him  utterly 
unable  to  love  an  infinitely  holy  Being,  or  to  choose  and  cleave 
to  him  as  his  chief  good. 

Here  it  may  be  of  use  to  observe  this  distinction  of  moral 
Inability,  viz.  of  that  which  is  general  and  habitual^  and  that 
which  is  particular  and  occasional.  By  a  general  and  habitual 
moral  Inabihty,  I  mean  an  Inability  in  the  heart  to  all  exercises 
or  acts  of  will  of  that  kind,  through  a  fixed  and  habitual  inch- 
nation,  or  an  habitual  and  stated  defect,  or  want  of  a  certain 
kind  of  inclination.  Thus  a  very  ill-natured  man  may  be  un- 
able to  exert  such  acts  of  benevolence,  as  another,  who  is  full 
of  good  nature,  commonly  exerts  ;  and  a  man  whose  heart  is 
habitually  void  of  gratitude,  may  he  unable  to  exert  grateful 
acts,  through  that  stated  defect  of  a  grateful  inclination.  By 
pctrticular  and  occasional  moral  Inability,  I  mean  an  Inability 
of  the  will  or  heart  to  a  particular  act,  through  the  strength  or 
defect  of  present  motives,  or  of  inducements  presented  to  the 

view  of  the  understanding,  on  this  occasion. If  it  be  so,  that 

the  will  is  always  determined  by  the  strongest  motive,  then  it 
must  always  have  an  Inability,  in  this  latter  sense,  to  act 
otherwise  than  it  does ;  it  not  being  possible,  in  any  case,  that 
the  will  should,  at  present,  go  against  the  motive  which  has 
now,  all  things  considered,  the  greatest  advantage  to  induce 

it. The  former  of  these  kinds  of  moral  Inability,  is  most 

commonly  called  by  the  name  of  Inability  ;  because  the  word, 
in  its  most  proper  and  original  signification,  has  respect  to 
some  stated  defect.  And  this  especially  obtains  the  name  of 
Inability  also  upon  another  account : — oecause,  as  before  ob- 
served, the  word  Inability  in  its  original  and  most  common 
use,  is  a  relative  term ;  and  has  respect  to  will  and  endeavour, 
as  supposable  in  the  case,  and  as  insufiicient  to  bring  to  pass 
the  thing  desired  and  endeavoured.  Now  there  may  be  more 
of  an  appearance  and  shadow  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  acts 
which  arise  from  a  fixed  and  strong  habit,  than  others  that 
arise  only  from  transient  occasions  and  causes.  Indeed  will 
and  endeavour  against,  or  diverse  from  present  acts  of  the  will 
are  in  no  case  supposable,  whether  those  acts  be  occasional  or 
habitual ;  for  that  would  be  to  suppose  the  will,  at  present,  to 
be  otherwise  than,  at  present,  it  is.  But  yet  there  may  be 
will  and  endeavour  against  future  acts  of  the  will,  or  volitions 
that  are  likely  to  take  place,  as  viewed  at  a  distance.    It  is  no 
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contradiction,  to  suppose  that  the  acts  of  the  will  at  one  time, 
may  be  against  the  acts  of  the  will  at  another  time ;  and  there 
may  be  desires  and  endeavours  to  prevent  or  excite  future 
acts  of  the  will ;  but  such  desires  and  endeavours  are,  in 
many  cases,  rendered  insufficient  and  vain,  tiirough  fixedness 
of  habit  :  when  the  occasion  returns,  the  strength  of  habit 
overcomes,  and  baffles  all  such  opposition.  In  this  respect,  a 
man  may  be  io  miserable  slavery  and  bondage  to  a  strong 
habit.  But  it  may  be  comparatively  easy  to  make  an  altera- 
tion with  respect  to  such  future  acts,  as  are  only  occasional 
and  transient ;  because  the  occasion  or  transient  cause,  if 
foreseen,  may  often  easily  be  prevented  or  avoided.  On  this 
account,  the  moral  Inability  that  attends  fixed  habits,  espe- 
cially obtains  the  name  of  Inability.  And  then,  as  the  will 
may  remotely  and  indirectly  resist  itself,  and  do  it  in  vain,  in 
the  case  of  strong  habits ;  90  reason  may  resist  present  acts 
of  the  will,  and  its  resistance  be  insufficient :  and  this  is  more 
commonly  the  case  also,  when  the  acts  arise  firom  strong 
habit. 

But  it  must  be  observed  concerning  moral  Inability,  in 
each  kind  of  it,  that  the  word  Inability  is  used  in  a  sense  very 
diverse  from  its  original  import.  The  word  signifies  only  a 
natural  Inability,  in  the  proper  use  of  it ;  and  is  applied  to 
such  cases  only  wherein  a  present  will  or  inclination  to  the 
thing,  with  respect  to  which  a  person  is  said  to  be  unable,  is 
supposable.  It  cannot  be  truly  said,  according  to  the  ordinary 
use  of  language,  that  a  malicious  man,  let  him  be  never  so 
maUcious,  cannot  hold  his  hand  from  striking,  or  that  he  is 
not  able  to  shew  his  neighbour  kindness ;  or  that  a  drunkard, 
let  his  appetite  be  never  so  strong,  cannot  keep  the  cup  from 
his  mouth.  In  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  has  a 
thing  in  his  power,  if  he  has  it  in  his  choice,  or  at  his  elec- 
tion :  and  a  man  cannot  be  truly  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a 
thing,  when  he  can  do  it  if  he  will.  It  is  improperly  said,  that 
a  person  cannot  perform  those  external  actions,  which  are  de- 
pendent on  the  act  of  the  will,  and  which  would  be  easily  per- 
formed, if  the  act  of  the  will  were  present.  And  if  it  be  im- 
properly said,  that  he  cannot  perform  those  external  voluntary 
actions,  which  depend  on  the  will,  it  is  in  some  respect  more 
improperly  said,  that  he  is  unable  to  exert  the  acts  of  the  will 
themselves ;  because  it  is  more  evidently  false,  with  respect 
to  these,  that  he  cannot  if  he  will ;  for  to  say  so,  is  a  down- 
right contradiction :  it  is  to  say,  he  cannot  will,  if  he  does  will. 
A!nd  in  this  case,  not  only  is  it  true,  that  it  is  easy  for  a  man  to  do 
the  thing  if  he  will,  but  the  very  willing  is  the  doing  ;  when 
once  he  has  willed,  the  thing  is  performed ;  and  nothing  else 
remains  to  be  done.  Therefore,  in  these  things,  to  ascribe  a 
non-performance  to  the  want  of  power  or  ability,  is  not  just ; 
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because  the  thing  wanting  is  not  a  being  a6Ze,  but  a  being 
willing.  There  are  faculties  of  mind,  and  a  capacity  of  nature, 
and  every  thing  else,  sufficient,  but  a  disposition  :  nothing  is 
wanting  but  a  will. 


SECT.  V. 
Concerning  the  Notion  of  Liberty^  and  of  Moral  Agency* 

The  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  Freedom  and 
Liberty y  in  common  speech,  is  The  potoer^  opportunity^  or  ad- 
vantage that  any  one  has^t  to  do  as  he  pleases.  Or  in  other 
words,  his  being  free  from  hinderance  or  impediment  in  the 
way  of  doing,  or  conducting  in  any  respect  as  he  wills.*  And 
the  contrary  to  Liberty,  whatever  name  we  call  that  by,  is  a 
person^s  bemg  hindered  or  unable  to  conduct  as  he  will,  or  be- 
mg  necessitated  to  do  otherwise. 

If  this  which  1  have  mentioned  be  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Liberty,  in  the  ordinary  use  of  language ;  as  I  trust  that 
none  that  has  ever  learned  to  talk,  and  is  unprejudiced,  will 
deny ;  then  it  will  follow,  that  in  propriety  of  speech,  neither 
Liberty,  nor  its  contrary,  can  properly  be  ascribed  to  any  be- 
ing or  thing,  but  that  which  has  such  a  faculty,  power,  or  pro- 
perty, as  is  called  will.  For  that  which  is  possessed  of  no  triS, 
cannot  have  any  power  or  opportunity  of  doing  according  to 
its  willj  nor  be  necessitated  to  act  contrary  to  its  will^  nor  be 
restrained  from  acting  agreeably  to  it.  And  therefore  to  talk 
of  Liberty,  or  the  contrary,  as  belonging  to  the  very  will  it- 
self  is  not  to  speak  good  sense  ;  if  we  judge  of  sense,  and 
nonsense,  by  the  original  and  proper  signification  of  words. — 
For  the  will  itself  is  not  an  Agent  that  has  a  will :  the  power 
of  choosing,  itself,  has  not  a  power  of  choosing.  That  which 
has  the  power  of  volition  is  the  man,  or  the  soul,  and  not  the 
power  of  volition  itself.  And  he  that  has  the  Liberty  of  doing 
according  to  his  will,  is  the  Agent  who  is  possessed  of  the  will ; 
and  not  the  will  which  he  is  possessed  of.  We  say  with  pro- 
priety, that  a  bird  let  loose  has  power  and  hberty  to  fly ;  but 
not  that  the  bird^s  power  of  flying  has  a  power  and  Liberty  of 
flying.  To  be  free  is  the  property  of  an  agent,  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  powers  and  faculties,  as  much  as  to  be  cunning, 
valiant,  bountiful,  or  zealous.  But  these  qualities  are  the  pro- 
perties of  persons ;  and  not  the  properties  of  properties. 

There  are  two  things  contrary  to  what  is  called  Liberty 


*  I  say  not  only  doings  bat  ccnducHng;  because  a  voluntary  forbearing  to  do, 
sitting  still,  keepinc  silence,  &c.  are  instances  of  persons'  conductf  about  which 
liberty  is  exercised ;  though  they  are  not  so  properiy  called  doina^. 
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in  common  speech.  One  is  constraint  ^  otherwise  called 
force^  compulston^  and  coaction  ;  which  is  a  person^s  being  ne- 
cessitated to  do  a  thing  contrary  to  his  will.  The  other  is  re* 
straint ;  which  is,  his  being  hindered,  and  not  having  power 
to  do  according  to  his  will.  But  that  which  has  no  will  can- 
not be  the  subject  of  these  things. — I  need  say  the  less  on 
this  head,  Mr.  Locke  havmg  set  the  same  thing  forth,  with 
so  great  clearness,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand' 
ing. 

But  one  thins  more  I  would  observe  concerning  what  is 
vulgarly  called  Lwerty  ;  namely,  that  power  and  opportunity 
for  one  to  do  and  conduct  as  he  will,  or  according  to  his 
choice,  is  all  that  is  meant  by  it ;  without  taking  into  the 
meaning  of  the  word,  any  thing  of  the  cause  of  that  choice ; 
or  at  all  considering  how  the  person  came  to  have  such  a  vo- 
lition ;  whether  it  was  caused  by  some  external  motive,  or 
internal  habitual  bias ;  whether  it  was  determined  by  some 
internal,  antecedent  volition,  or  whether  it  happened  without 
a  cause ;  whether  it  was  necessarily  connected  with  something 
foregoing,  or  not  connected.  Let  the  person  come  by  his 
choice  any  how,  yet,  if  he  is  able,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
way  to  hinder  his  pursuing  and  executing  his  will,  the  man  is 
perfectly  free,  according  to  the  primary  and  common  notion 
of  freeaom. 

What  has  been  said  may  be  sufficient  to  shew  what  is 
meant  by  Liberty^  according  to  the  common  notions  of  man- 
kind, and  in  the  usual  and  primary  acceptation  of  the  word  : 
but  the  word,  as  used  by  Arminians^  Pelagians  and  others, 
who  oppose  the  Calvinists^  has  an  entirely  different  significa- 
tion.— ^These  several  things  belong  to  their  notion  of  Liberty* 
L  That  it  consists  in  a  setf-determining  power  in  the  will,  or  a 
certain  sovereignty  the  will  has  over  itself,  and  its  own  acts, 
whereby  it  determines  its  own  volitions ;  so  as  not  to  be 
dependent  in  its  determinations,  on  any  cause  without  itself, 
nor  determined  by  any  thing  prior  to  its  own  acts.  2.  Indif" 
fertnce  belongs  to  Liberty  in  their  notion  of  it,  or  that  the 
mind,  previous  to  the  act  of  volition,  be  in  equilibrio.  3.  Coii- 
tingence  is  another  thing  that  belongs  and  is  essential  to  it ; 
not  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  as  that  has 
been  already  explained,  but  as  opposed  to  all  necessity^  or 
any  fixed  and  certain  connection  with  some  previous  ground 
or  reason  of  its  existence.  They  suppose  the  essence  of 
Liberty  so  much  to  consist  in  these  things,  that  unless  the 
will  of  man  be  free  in  this  sense,  he  has  no  real  freedom, 
how  much  soever  he  may  be  at  Liberty  to  act  according  to 
his  will. 

A  morcU  Agent  is  a  being  that  is  capable  of  those  actions 
that  have  a  moral  quality,  and  which  can  properly  be  deno- 
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minated  good  or  evil  in  a  moral  sense,  virtuous  or  vicious, 
commendable  or  faulty.  To  moral  Agency  belongs  a  moral 
facuUy^  or  sense  of  moral  good  and  evil,  or  of  such  a  thing  as 
desert  or  worthiness,  of  praise  or  blame,  reward  or  punish- 
ment ;  and  a  capacity  which  an  Agent  has  of  being  influenced 
in  his  actions  by  moral  inducements  or  motives,  exhibited  to 
the  view  of  understanding  and  reason,  to  engage  to  a  conduct 
agreeable  to  the  moral  faculty. 

The  sun  is  very  excellent  and  beneficial  in  its  actions 
and  influence  on  the  earth,  in  warming  and  causing  it  to  bring 
forth  its  fruits ;  but  it  is  not  a  moral  Agent :  its  action, 
though  good,  is  not  virtuous  or  meritorious.  Fire  that  breaks 
out  in  a  city,  and  consumes  great  part  of  it,  is  very  mis- 
chievous in  its  operation  ;  but  is  not  a  moral  Agent :  what  it 
does  is  not  faulty  or  sinfiil,  or  deserving  of  any  punishment 
The  brute  creatures  are  not  moral  Agents :  the  actions  of 
some  of  them  are  very  profitable  and  pleasant;  others  are 
very  hurtful :  yet  seeing  they  have  no  moral  faculty,  or  sense 
of  desert,  and  do  not  act  from  choice  guided  b^  understand- 
ing, or  with  a  capacity  of  reasoning  and  reflecting,  but  only 
from  instinct,  and  are  not  capable  of  being  influenced  by 
moral  inducements,  their  actions  are  not  properly  sinful  or 
virtuous  ;  nor  are  they  properly  the  subjects  of  any  such  moral 
treatment  for  what  they  do,  as  moral  Agents  are  for  their  faults 
or  good  deeds. 

Here  it  may  be  noted,  that  there  is  a  circumstantial  dif- 
ference between  the  moral  Agency  of  a  fider  and  a  subject. 
I  call  it  ctrcuniBtantidl^  because  it  lies  only  in  the  difierence  of 
moral  inducements,  by  which  they  are  capable  of  being  in- 
fluenced, arising  from  the  difference  of  circumstances.  A  ruler 
acting  in  that  capacity  only,  is  not  capable  of  being  influen- 
ced by  a  moral  law,  and  its  sanctions  of  threatenings  and  pro* 
mises,  rewards  and  punishments,  as  the  subject  is ;  though 
both  may  be  influenced  by  a  knowledge  of  moral  good  and 
evil.  And  therefore  the  moral  Agency  of  the  Supreme  Being, 
who  acts  only  in  the  capacity  of  a  ruler  towards  his  crea- 
tures, and  never  as  a  subject^  differs  in  that  respect  from  the 
moral  Agency  of  created  intelligent  beings.  God^s  actions, 
and  particularly  those  which  he  exerts  as  a  moral  governor, 
have  moral  qualifications,  and  are  morally  good  in  the  highest 
degree.  They  are  most  perfectly  hol^  and  righteous  ;  and  we 
must  conceive  of  Him  as  influenced  in  the  highest  degree,  by 
that  which,  above  all  others,  is  properly  a  moral  inducement ; 
viz«  the  moral  good  which  He  sees  in  such  and  such  things  : 
and  therefore  He  is,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  a  moral  Agent, 
the  source  of  all  moral  ability  and  Agency,  the  fountain  and 
rule  of  all  virtue  and  moral  good ;  though  by  reason  of  his 
being  supreme  over  all,  it  is  not  possible  He  should  be  under 
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the  influence  of  law  or  command,  promises  or  threatenings,  re- 
wards  or  punishments,  counsels  or  warnings.  The  essential 
qualities  of  a  moral  Agent  are  in  God,  in  the  greatest  possible 

Erfection  ;  such  as  understanding,  to  perceive  the  deference 
tween  moral  good  and  evil ;  a  capacity  of  discerning  that 
moral  worthiness  and  demerit,  by  which  some  things  are 
praiseworthy,  others  deserving  of  blame  and  punishment; 
and  also  a  capacity  of  choice,  and  choice  guided  by  under- 
standing, and  a  power  of  acting  according  to  his  choice  or 
pleasure,  and  being  capable  of  doing  those  things  which  are 
in  the  highest  sense  praiseworthy.  And  herein  does  very 
much  consist  that  image  of  (rod  wherein  he  made  man,  (which 
we  read  of  Gen.  i.  26,  27,  and  chap.  ix.  6.)  by  which  God 
distinguished  man  from  the  beasts,  viz.  in  those  faculties  and 
principles  of  nature,  whereby  He  is  capable  of  moral  Agency. 
Herein  very  much  consists  the  natural  image  of  God  ;  where- 
as the  spirtiual  and  moral  image,  wherein  man  was  made  at 
first,  consisted  in  that  moral  excellency  with  which  be  was 
endowed. 
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PART  U. 

WHEREIN  IT  IS  CONSIDERED  WHETHER  THERE  IS  OR  CAN  BE 
ANT  SUCH  SORT  OF  FREEDOM  OF  WILL,  AS  THAT  WHEREIN 
ARMINIANS  PLACE  THE  ESSENCE  OF  THE  UBERTT  OF  ALL 
MORAL  AGENTS ;  AND  WHETHER  ANY  SUCH  THING  EVER 
WAS  OR  CAN  BE  CONCEIVED  OF. 


SECT.  I, 

Shewing  the  manifest  Inconsistence  of  the  Arminictn  Notion  of 
Liberty  of  VvUl^  consisting  in  the  WilVs  self-determining 
Power. 

Having  taken  notice  of  those  things  which  may  be  necessary 
to  be  observed,  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  principiu 
terms  and  phrases  made  use  of  in  controversies  concemmg 
human  Liberty,  and  particularly  observed  what  Liberty  is 
acconting  to  the  common  language  and  general  apprehension 
of  mankind,  and  what  it  is  as  understood  and  maintained  by 
Arminians  ;  I  proceed  to  consider  the  Arminian  notion  of  the 
Freedom  of  the  Will^  and  the  supposed  necessity  of  it  in 
order  to  moral  agency,  or  in  order  to  any  one^s  being  capable 
of  virtue  or  vice,  and  properly  the  subject  of  command  or 
counsel,  praise  or  blame,  promises  or  threatenings,  rewards  or 
punishments ;  or  whether  that  which  has  been  described,  as 
the  thing  meant  by  Liberty  in  common  speech,  be  not  suffi- 
cient, and  the  only  Liberty,  which  makes,  or  can  make  any 
one  a  moral  agent,  and  so  properly  the  subject  of  these  things. 
In  this  Party  I  shall  consider  whether  any  such  thmg  be  pos- 
sible or  conceivable,  as  that  Freedom  of  Will  which  Arminians 
insist  on  ;  and  shall  enquire,  whether  any  such  sort  of  Liberty 
be  necessary  to  moral  agency,  &c.  in  the  next  Part. 

And  first  of  all,  I  shall  consider  the  notion  of  a  self -deter' 
mining  Power  in  the  will :  wherein,  according  to  the  Armi' 
niansj  does  most  essentially  consist  the  Will's  Freedom  ;  and 
shall  particularly  enquire,  whether  it  be  not  plamly  absurd^ 
and  a  manifest  inconsistence,  to  suppose  th^i  the  will  itself  de* 
termines  all  the  free  acts  of  the  toitl. 
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Here  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  great  impropriety  of  such 
ways  of  speaking,  as  the  Will  determining  itself;  because 
actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  agents,  and  not  properly  to  the 
powers  of  agents ;  which  improper  way  of  speaking  leads  to 
many  mistakes,  and  much  confiision,  as  Mr.  Locke  observes. 
But  I  shall  suppose  that  the  Arminians^  when  they  speak  of 
the  WilPs  determining  itself,  do  by  the  Will  mean  the  soul 
willinff.  I  shall  take  it  for  granted,  that  when  they  speak  of 
the  Will,  as  the  determiner,  the^  mean  the  soul  in  the  exer- 
cise  of  a  power  of  wiUing^  or  actmg  voluntarily.  I  shall  suppose 
this  to  be  their  meaning,  because  nothing  else  can  be  meant, 
vrithout  the  grossest  and  plainest  absurdity.  In  all  cases  when 
we  speak  of  the  powers  or  principles  of  acting,  or  doing  such 
things,  we  mean  that  the  agents  which  have  these  Powers  of 
acting,  do  them,  in  the  exercise  of  those  Powers.  So  when 
we  say,  valour  fights  courageously,  we  mean  the  man  who  is 
under  the  influence  of  valour  fights  courageously.  When  we 
say,  love  seeks  the  object  loved,  we  mean,  the  person  loving 
seeks  that  object.  When  we  say  the  understanding  discerns, 
we  mean  the  soul  in  the  exercise  of  that  faculty.  So  when  it 
is  said,  the  will  decides  or  determines,  the  meaning  must 
be,  that  the  person  in  the  exercise  of  a  Power  of  willing  and 
choosing,  or  the  soul  acting  voluntarily,  determines. 

Therefore,  if  the  WiU  determines  all  its  own  firee  acts, 
the  soul  determines  them  in  the  exercise  of  a  Power  of  willing 
and  choosing ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it  determines  them 
of  choice  ;  it  determines  its  own  acts,  by  choosing  its  own  acts. 
If  the  Will  determines  the  Will,  then  choice  orders  and  deter- 
mines the  choice  :  and  acts  of  choice  are  subject  to  the  deci- 
sion, and  follow  the  conduct  of  other  acts  of  choice.  And 
therefore  if  the  Will  determines  all  its  own  free  acts,  then 
every  free  act  of  choice  is  determined  by  a  preceding  act  of 
choice,  choosing  that  act.  And  if  that  preceding  act  of  the 
Will  be  also  a  free  act,  then  by  these  principles,  in  this  act  too, 
the  Will  is  self-determined :  that  is,  this,  in  like  manner,  is  an 
act  that  the  soul  voluntarily  chooses ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  it  is  an  act  determined  still  by  a  preceding  act  of  the 
Will,  choosing  that.  Which  brings  us  directly  to  a  contradic- 
tion :  for  it  supposes  an  act  of  the  Will  preceding  the  first 
act  in  the  whole  train,  directing  and  determining  the  rest ;  or 
a  fi-ee  act  of  the  Will,  before  the  first  free  act  of  the  Will. 
Or  else  we  must  come  at  last  to  an  act  of  the  Will,  determin- 
ing the  consequent  acts,  w  herein  the  Will  is  not  self-deter- 
mined, and  so  is  not  a  free  act,  in  this  notion  of  freedom  :  but 
if  the  first  act  in  the  train,  determining  and  fixing  the  rest,  be 
not  firee,  none  of  them  all  can  be  fi'ce ;  as  is  manifest  at  first 
view,  but  shall  be  demonstrated  presently. 
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If  the  Will,  which  we  find  governs  the  members  of  the 
body,  and  determines  their  motions,  does  also  govern  itself, 
and  determines  its  own  actions,  it  doubtless  determines  them 
the  same  way,  even  by  antecedent  volitions.    The  Will  deter- 
mines which  way  the  hands  and  feet  shall  move,  by  an  act  of 
choice  :  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  the  WilPs  determining, 
directing  or  commanding  any  thmg  at  all.     Whatsoever  the 
Will  commands,  it  commands  by  an  act  of  the  Will.     And  if 
it  has  itself  under  its  command,  and  determines  itself  in  its 
own  actions,  it  doubtless  does  it  the  same  way  that  it  deter- 
mines other  things  which  are  under  its  command.     So  that  if 
the  freedom  of  the  Will  consists  in  this,  that  it  has  itself  and 
its  own  actions  under  its  command  and  direction,  and  its  own 
volitions  are  determined  by  itself,  it  will  follow,  that  every  free 
volition  arises  from  another  antecedent  volition,  directing  and 
commanding  that :  and  if  that  directing  voUtion  be  also  free, 
in  that  also  the  Will  is  determined ;  that  is  to  say,  that  direct- 
ing volition  is  determined  by  another  going  before  that ;  and 
so  on,  till  we  come  to  the  first  volition  in  the  whole  series  :  and 
if  that  first  volition  be  free,  and  the  Will  self-determined  in  it, 
then  that  is  determined  by  another  volition  preceding  that. 
Which  is  a  contradiction ;  because  by  the  supposition  it  can 
have  none  before  it,  to  direct  or  determine  it,  being  the  first  in 
the  train.     But  if  that  first  volition  is  not  determined  by  any 
preceding  act  of  the  Will,  then  that  act  is  not  determined  by 
the  Will,  and  so  is  not  free  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom, 
which  consists  in  the  WilPs  self-determination.     And  if  that 
first  act  of  the  Will  which  determines  and  fixes  the   subse- 
quent acts,  be  not  free,  none  of  the  following  acts,  which  are 
determined  by  it  can  be  free. — If  we  suppose  there  are  five 
acts  in  the  train,  the  fifth  and  last  determmed  by  the  fourth, 
and  the  fourth  by  the  third,  the  third  by  the  second,  and  the 
second  by  the  first ;  if  the  first  is  not  determined  by  the  Will, 
and  so  not  free,  then  none  of  them  are  truly  determined  by  the 
Will :  that  is,  that  each  of  them  are  as  they  are,  and  not  other- 
wise, is  not  first  owing  to  the  Will,  but  to  the  determination 
of  the  first  in  the  series,  which  is  not  dependent  on  the  Will, 
and  is  that  which  the  Will  has  no  hand  in  determining.     And 
this   being   that   which  decides  what  the  rest  shall  be,  and 
'determines  their  existence ;  therefore  the  first  determination 
of  their  existence  is  not  from  the  Will.    The  case  is  just  the 
same,  if  instead  of  a  chain  of  five  acts  of  the  Will  we  should 
suppose  a  succession  of  ten,  or  an  hundred,  or  ten  thousand. 
If  the  first  act  be  not  free,  being  determined  by  something 
out  of  the  Will,  and  this  determines  the  next  to  be  agreeable 
to  itself,  and  that  the  next,  and  so  on ;  none  of  them  are  free, 
but  all  originally  depend  on,  and  are  determined  by  some  cause 
out  of  the  Will :  and  so  all  freedom  in  the  case  is  excluded, 
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and  no  act  of  the  Will  can  be  free,  according  to  this  notion  of 
freedom.  If  we  should  supjpose  a  long  chain  of  ten  thousand 
links,  so  connected,  that  if  the  first  link  moves,  it  will  move 
the  next,  and  that  the  next ;  and  so  the  whole  chain  must  be 
determined  to  motion,  and  in  the  direction  of  its  motion,  by 
the  motion  of  the  first  hnk  ;  and  that  is  moved  by  sometiiin  g 
else  ;  in  this  case,  though  all  the  links,  but  one,  are  moved  by 
other  parts  of  the  same  chain  ;  yet  it  appears  that  the  motion 
of  no  one,  nor  the  direction  of  its  motion,  is  from  any  self- 
moving  or  self-determining  Power  in  the  chain,  any  more  than 
if  every  link  were  immediately  moved  by  something  that  did 
not  belong  to  the  chain. — If  the  will  be  not  free  in  the  first  act, 
which  causes  the  next,  then  neither  is  it  free  in  the  next,  which 
is  caused  by  that  first  act :  for  though  indeed  the  will  caused 
it,  yet  it  did  not  cause  it  freely ;  because  the  preceding  act, 
by  which  it  was  caused,  was  not  free.  And  again,  if  the  will 
be  not  firee  in  the  second  act,  so  neither  can  it  be  in  the  third, 
which  is  caused  by  that ;  because,  in  like  manner,  that  third 
was  determined  by  an  act  of  the  will  that  was  not  free.  And 
so  we  may  go  on  to  the  next  act,  and  from  that  to  the  next ; 
and  how  long  soever  the  succession  of  acts  is,  it  is  all  one ;  if 
the  first  on  which  the  whole  chain  depends,  and  which  deter- 
mines all  the  rest,  be  not  a  free  act,  the  will  is  not  free  in 
causing  or  determining  any  one  of  those  acts  ;  because  the  act 
by  which  it  determines  them  all  is  not  a  free  act ;  and  there- 
fore the  will  is  no  more  free  in  determining  them,  than  if  it 
did  not  cause  them  at  all. — ^Thus,  this  Arminian  notion  of 
Liberty  of  the  Will,  consisting  in  the  Will's  Self-determina* 
Iton,  is  repugnant  to  itself,  and  shuts  itself  wholly  out  of  the 
world. 


SECT.  IL 

Several  supposed  Ways  of  evading  the  foregoing  Reasoning, 

considered. 

If  to  evade  the  force  of  what  has  been  observed,  it  should 
be  said,  that  when  the  Arminians  speak  of  the  will  determin- 
ing its  own  acts,  they  do  not  mean  that  the  will  determines 
them  by  any  preceding  act,  or  that  one  act  of  the  will  deter- 
mines another ;  but  only  that  the  faculty  or  power  of  will,  or 
the  soul  in  the  use  of  that  power,  determines  its  own  volitions ; 
and  that  it  does  it  without  any  act  going  before  the  act  deter- 
mined ;  such  an  evasion  would  be  full  of  the  inost  gross 
absurdity. — I  confess,  it  is  an  evasion  of  mv  own  inventing ; 
and  I  do  not  know  but  1  should  wrong  the  ArminianSy  in  sup- 
posing that  any  of  them  would  make  use  of  it.    But  it  being 
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as  good  a  one  as  I  can  invent,  I  would  observe  upon  it  a  few 
things. 

Firsts  If  the  power  of  the  will  determines  an  act  of  voli- 
tion, or  the  soul  in  the  use  or  exercise  of  that  power ^  determines 
it,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  for  the  soul  to  determine  volition 
hy  an  act  of  will.  For  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  will,  and 
an  act  of  that  power,  are  the  same  thing.  Therefore  to  sajr, 
that  the  power  of  will,  or  the  soul  in  the  iMe  or  exercise  of 
that  power,  determines  volition,  without  an  act  of  will  preced- 
ing the  volition  determined,  is  a  contradiction. 

Secondly y  If  a  power  of  will  determines  the  act  of  the 
will,  then  a  power  of  choosing  determines  it.  For,  as  was 
before  observed,  in  every  act  of  will,  there  is  a  choice,  and  a 
power  of  willing  is  a  power  of  choosing.  But  if  a  power  of 
choosing  determines  the  act  of  vohtion,  it  determines  it  by 
choosing  it.  For  it  is  most  absurd  to  say,  that  a  power  of 
choosing  determines  one  thing  rather  than  another,  without 
choosing  any  thing.  But  if  a  power  of  choosing  determines 
volition  by  choosing  it,  then  here  is  the  act  of  volition 
determined  by  an  antecedent  choice,  choosing  that  voli- 
tion. 

Thirdly^  To  say,  that  the  faculty,  or  the  soul,  determines 
its  own  volition,  but  not  by  any  act,  is  a  contradiction.  Be- 
cause for  the  soul  to  direct^  decide^  or  determine  any  thing,  is 
to  act ;  and  this  is  supposed :  for  the  soul  is  here  spoken  of  as 
being  a  cause  in  this  affair,  doing  something ;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  exerting  itself  in  order  to  an  effect,  which  effect 
is  the  determination  of  vohtion,  or  the  particular  kind  and 
manner  of  an  act  of  will.  But  certainly,  this  action  is  not  the 
same  with  the  effect,  in  order  to  the  production  of  which  it  is 
exerted  ;  but  must  be  something  prior  to  it. 

The  advocates  for  this  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
speak  of  a  certain  sovereignty  in  the  will,  whereby  it  has  power 
to  determine  its  own  volitions.  And  therefore  the  determina- 
tion of  volition  must  itself  be  an  act  of  the  will ;  for  other- 
wise it  can  be  no  exercise  of  that  supposed  power  and  sove- 
reignty. Again,  if  the  will  determines  itself,  then  either  the 
will  is  active  in  determining  its  volitions,  or  it  is  not.  If  active, 
then  the  deter n)inatiou  is  an  €u:t  of  the  will ;  and  so  there  is 
one  act  of  the  will  determining  another.  But  if  the  will  is  not 
active  in  the  determination,  then  how  does  it  exercise  any  li- 
berty in  it  ?  These  gentlemen  suppose  that  the  thing  wherein 
the  will  exercises  liberty,  is  in  its  determining  its  own  acts. 
But  how  can  this  be,  if  it  be  not  active  in  determining  ?  Cer- 
tainly the  will,  or  the  soul  cannot  exercise  any  liberty  in  that 
wherein  it  doth  not  act^  or  wherein  it  doth  not  exercise  itself 
So  that  if  either  part  of  this  dilemma  be  taken,  this  scheme  of 
liberty,  consisting  in  self-determining  power,  is  overthrown. 
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If  there  be  an  act  of  the  will  in  determining  all  its  own  free 
acts,  then  one  free  act  of  the  will  is  determined  by  another ; 
and  so  we  have  the  absurdity  of  every  free  act,  even  the  very 
first,  determined  by  a  foregoing  free  act.  But  if  there  be  no 
act  or  exercise  of  the  will  in  determining  its  own  acts,  then  no 
liberty  is  exercised  in  determining  them.  From  whence  it 
follows,  that  no  Uberty  consists  in  the  wilPs  power  to  deter- 
mine its  own  acts :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  liberty  consisting  in  a  self-determining  power 
of  the  will. 

If  it  should  be  said,  That  although  it  be  true,  if  the  soul 
determines  its  own  volitions,  it  must  be  active  in  so  doing,  and 
the  determination  itself  must  be  an  act ;  yet  there  is  no  need 
of  supposing  this  act  to  be  prior  to  the  volition  determined  ; 
but  the  will  or  soul  determines  the  act  of  the  will  in  willing  ; 
it  determines  its  own  volition,  in  the  very  act  of  volition ;  it 
directs  and  Umits  the  act  of  the  will,  causing  it  to  be  so  and 
not  otherwise,  in  exerting  the  act,  without  any  preceding  act 
to  exert  that.  If  any  should  say  after  this  manner,  they  must 
mean  one  of  these  three  things :  Either,  (1.)  That  the  deter- 
mining act,  though  it  be  before  the  act  determined  in  the  or- 
d€^  of  nature,  yet  is  not  before  it  in  order  of  time.  Or,  (2.) 
That  the  determining  act  is  not  before  the  act  determined, 
either  in  the  order  of  time  or  nature,  nor  is  truly  distinct  from 
it ;  but  that  the  souPs  determining  the  act  of  volition  is  the 
same  thing  with  its  exerting  the  act  of  volition  :  the  mind^s  ex- 
erting such  a  particular  act,  is  its  causing  and  determining  the 
act.  Or,  (3.)  That  volition  has  no  cause,  and  is  no  effect ;  but 
comes  into  existence,  with  such  a  particular  determination, 
without  any  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence  and  determina- 
tion.— I  shall  consider  these  distinctly. 

(1.)  If  all  that  is  meant,  be,  that  the  determining  act  is 
not  before  the  act  determined  in  order  of  time^  it  will  not  help 
the  case  at  all,  though  it  should  be  allowed.  If  it  be  before 
the  determined  act  in  the  order  of  nature,  being  the  cause  or 

f round  of  its  existence,  this  as  much  proves  it  to  be  distinct 
om,  and  independent  on  it,  as  if  it  were  before  in  the  order 
of  time.  As  the  cause  of  the  particular  motion  of  a  natural 
body  in  a  certain  direction,  may  have  no  distance  as  to  time, 
yet  cannot  be  the  same  with  the  motion  ^fleeted  by  it,  but 
must  be  as  distinct  from  it,  as  any  other  cause,  that  is  before 
its  effect  in  the  order  of  time :  as  the  architect  is  distinct 
from  the  hojuse  which  he  builds,  or  the  father  distinct  from 
the  son  which  he  begets.  And  if  the  act  of  the  will  deter- 
mining be  distinct  from  the  act  determined,  and  before  it  in 
the  order  of  nature,  then  we  can  go  back  from  one  to  another, 
till  we  come  to  the  first  in  the  series,  which  has  no  act  of  the 
will  before  it  in  the  order  of  nature,  determining  it ;  and  con- 
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sequentlv  is  an  act  not  determined  by  the  will,  and  so  not  a  free 
actf  in  this  notion  of  freedom.  And  this  being  the  act  which 
determines  all  the  rest,  none  of  them  are  free  acts.  As  when 
there  is  a  chain  of  many  links,  the  first  of  which  only  is  taken 
hold  of  and  drawn  by  hand  ;  ail  the  rest  may  follow  and  be 
moved  at  the  same  instant,  without  any  distance  of  time ;  but 
yet  the  motion  of  one  link  is  before  that  of  another  in  the  or- 
der of  nature  ;  the  last  is  moved  by  the  next,  and  that  by  the 
next,  and  so  till  we  come  to  the  first ;  which  not  being  moved 
by  any  other,  but  by  something  distinct  from  the  whole  chain, 
this  as  much  proves  that  no  part  is  moved  by  any  self-moving 
power  in  the  chain,  as  if  the  motion  of  one  link  followed  that 
of  another  in  the  order  of  time. 

(2.)  If  any  should  say,  that  the  determining  act  is  not 
before  the  determined  act,  either  in  the  order  of  time,  or  of 
nature,  nor  is  distinct  from  it ;  but  that  the  exertion  of  the  act 
is  the  deierminatian  of  the  act ;  that  for  the  soul  to  exert  a 
particular  volition,  is  for  it  to  cause  and  determine  that  act  of 
volition :  I  would  on  this  observe,  that  the  thing  in  question 
seems  to  be  forgotten,  or  kept  out  of  sight,  in  a  darkness  and 
unintelligibleness  of  speech ;  unless  such  an  objector  would 
mean  to  contradict  himself.— The  very  act  of  volition  itself  is 
doubtless  a  determination  of  mind  ;  i.  e.  it  is  the  mind^s  draw- 
ing up  a  conclusion,  or  coming  to  a  choice  between  two  or 
more  things  proposed  to  it.  But  determining  among  external 
objects  of  choice,  is  not  the  same  with  determining  the  cuA  of 
choice  itself,  among  various  possible  acts  of  choice. — ^The 
qnestion  is.  What  influences,  directs,  or  determines  the  mind 
or  will  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion  or  choice  as  it  does  ?  Or 
what  is  the  cause,  ground  or  reason,  why  it  concludes  thus, 
and  not  otherwise  ?  Now  it  must  be  answered,  according  to 
the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom,  that  the  will  influences,  or- 
ders and  determines  itself  thus  to  act  And  if  it  does,  I  say, 
it  must  be  by  some  antecedent  act.  To  savt  it  is  caused,  in- 
fluenced and  determined  by  something,  and  yet  not  determin- 
ed by  any  thing  antecedent,  either  in  order  of  time  or  nature, 
is  a  contradiction.  For  that  is  what  is  meant  by  a  thing^s  be- 
ing prior  in  the  order  of  nature,  that  it  is  some  way  the  cause 
or  reason  of  the  thing,  with  respect  to  which  it  is  said  to  be 
prior. 

If  the  particular  act  or  exertion  of  will,  which  comes  into 
existence,  be  any  thing  properly  determined  at  all,  then  it  has 
some  cause  of  existing,  and  of  existing  in  such  a  particular 
determinate  manner,  and  not  another ;  some  cause,  whose  in- 
fluence decides  the  matter :  which  cause  is  distinct  from  the 
efiect,  and  prior  to  it.  But  to  say,  that  the  will  or  mind  orders, 
influences  and  determines  itself  to  exert  an  act  by  the  very  ex- 
ertion itself,  is  to  make  the  exertion  both  cause  and  effect ; 


^ 
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or  the  exerting  such  an  act,  to  be  a  cause  of  the  exertion  of 
such  an  act.  For  the  question  is,  What  is  the  cause  and  rea- 
son of  the  soul^s  exertine  such  an  act  ?  To  which  the  answer 
is,  The  soul  exerts  such  an  act,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  it. 
And  so,  by  this,  the  exertion  must  be  distinct  from,  and  in  the 
order  of  nature  prior  to  itself. 

(3.)  If  the  meaning  be,  that  the  soul's  exertion  of  such  a 
particular  act  of  will,  is  a  thing  that  comes  to  pass  of  itself 
without  any  cause ;  and  that  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  of 
the  soul  being  determined  to  exert  such  a  volition,  and  make 
such  a  choice,  rather  than  another ;  I  say,  if  this  be  the  mean* 
ing  of  Arminitmsr^  when  they  contend  so  earnestly  for  the 
will  determining  its  own  acts,  and  for  liberty  of  will  consist- 
ing in  self-determining  power ;  they  do  nothing  but  confound 
themselves  and  others  with  words  without  a  meaning.  In  the 
question.  What  determines  the  will  ?  and  in  their  answer,  that 
the  will  determines  itself  and  in  all  the  dispute,  it  seems  to  be 
taken  for  granted,  that  something'  determines  the  will ;  and 
the  controversy  on  this  head  is  not,  whether  its  determination 
has  any  cause  or  foundation  at  all ;  but  where  the  foundation 
of  it  is,  whether  in  the  will  itself,  or  somewhere  else.  But  if 
the  thing  intended  be  what  is  above-mentioned,  then  nothing 
at  all  determines  the  will ;  volition  having  absolutely  no  cause 

or  foundation  of  its  existence,  either  within,  or  without 

There  is  a  great  noise  made  about  self-determining  power,  as 
the  source  of  all  free  acts  of  the  will :  but  when  the  matter 
comes  to  be  explained,  the  meaning  is,  that  no  power  at  all  is 
the  source  of  these  acts,  neither  self-determining  power,  nor 
any  other,  but  they  arise  from  nothing ;  no  cause,  no  power, 
no  influence,  being  at  all  concerned  in  the  matter. 

However,  this  very  thing,  even  that  the  free  acts  of  the 
will  are  events  which  come  to  pass  without  a  cause,  is  certainly 
implied  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty  of  will ;  though  it  be 
very  inconsistent  with  many  other  things  in  their  scheme,  and 
repugnant  to  some  things  implied  in  their  notion  of  liberty. 
Their  opinion  implies,  that  the  particular  determination  of  vo- 
lition is  without  any  cause  ;  because  they  hold  the  free  acts  of 
the  will  to  be  contingent  events  ;  and  contingence  is  essential 
to  freedom  in  their  notion  of  it.  But  certainly,  those  things 
which  have  a  prior  ground  and  reason  of  their  particular  exis- 
tence, a  cause  which  anlecedently  determines  them  to  be,  and 
determines  them  to  be  just  as  they  are,  do  not  hapoen  contin- 
gently. If  something  foregoing,  by  a  casual  influence  and 
connection,  determines  and  fixes  precisely  their  coming  to 
pass,  and  the  manner  of  it,  then  it  does  not  remain  a  contin- 
gent thing  whether  they  shcJl  come  to  pass  or  no. 

And  because  it  is  a  question  in  many  respects  very  im- 
portant in  this  controversy.  Whether  the  free  a^s  of  the  will 
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are  events  which  come  to  pass  without  a  caused  I  shall  be 
particular  io  examining  this  point  in  the  two  following 
sections. 

SECT.  III. 

Whether  any  Event  whatsoever^  and  Volition  in  particular^  can 
come  to  pass  without  a  Cause  of  its  existence. 

Before  I  enter  on  any  argument  on  this  subject,  I  would 
explain  how  I  would  be  understood,  when  I  use  the  word 
Cause  in  this  discourse ;  since,  for  want  of  a  better  word,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  use  it  in  a  sense  which  is  more  exten- 
sive, than  that  in  which  it  is  sometimes  used.  The  word  is 
often  used  in  so  restrained  a  sense  as  to  signify  only  that 
which  has  a  positive  efficiency  or  influence  to  produce  a  thing, 
or  bring  it  to  pass.  But  there  are  manv  things  which  have  no 
such  positive  productive  influence :  which  yet  are  Causes  in 
this  respect,  that  they  have  truly  the  nature  of  a  reason  why 
some  things  are,  rather  than  others ;  or  why  they  are  thus, 
rather  Aan  otherwise.  Thus  the  absence  of  the  sun  in  the 
night,  is  not  the  Cause  of  the  fall  of  dew  at  that  time,  in  the 
same  manner  as  its  beams  are  the  Cause  of  the  ascent  of 
vapours  in  the  day-time ;  and  its  withdrawment  in  the  winter, 
18  not  in  the  same  manner  the  Cause  of  the  freezing  of  the 
waters,  as  its  approach  in  the  spring  is  the  cause  of  thoir 
thawing.  But  yet  the  withdrawment  or  absence  of  the  sun 
18  an  antecedent,  with  which  these  effects  in  the  night  and 
winter  are  connected,  and  on  which  they  depend  ;  and  is  one 
ihing  that  belongs  to  the  ground  and  reason  why  they  come 
to  pass  at  that  time,  rather  than  at  other  times  ;  thou^  the 
absence  of  the  sun  is  nothing  positive,  nor  has  any  positive 
influence. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  when  I  speak  of  connec- 
tion of  Causes  and  JEffects^  I  have  respect  to  moral  Causes,  as 
well  as  those  which  arecdied  natural  in  distinction  from  them. 
Moral  Causes  may  be  Causes  in  as  proper  a  sense,  as  any 
Causes  whatsoever  ;  may  have  as  real  an  influence,  and  may 
as  truly  be  the  ground  and  reason  of  an  Event^s  coming  to 
pass. 

Therefore  I  sometimes  use  the  word  Cause^  in  this  en- 
quiry, to  signify  any  antecedent^  either  natural  or  moral,  posi- 
tive or  negative,  on  which  an  Event,  either  a  thing,  or  the 
manner  and  circumstance  of  a  thing,  so  depends,  that  it  is  the 

Sound  and  reason,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  why  it  is,  rather 
an  not ;  or  why  it  is  as  it  is,  rather  than  otherwise  :  or,  in 
other  words,  any  antecedent  with  which  a  consequent  Event  is 
TO  connected,  that  it  truly  belongs  to  the  reason  why  the  propo- 
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sition  which  affirms  that  Event,  is  true  ;  whether  it  has  any  posi* 
tive  influence,  or  not.  And  agreeably  to  this,  I  sometimes  use 
the  word  effect  for  the  consequence  of  another  thing,  which 
is  perhaps  rather  an  occasion  than  a  Cause,  most  properly 
speaking. 

I  am  the  more  careful  thus  to  explain  my  meaning,  that  I 
may  cut  off  occasion,  from  any  that  miffht  seek  occasion  to 
cavil  and  object  against  some  things  whicn  I  may  say  concern- 
ing the  dependence  of  all  things  which  come  to  pass,  on  some 
Cause,  and  their  connection  with  their  Cause. 

Having  thus  explained  what  I  mean  by  Cause^  I  assert 
that  notliing  ever  comes  to  pass  without  a  Cause.  What  is 
self-existent  must  be  from  eternity,  and  must  be  unchangeable  : 
but  as  to  all  things  that  begin  to  66,  they  are  not  self-existent, 
and  therefore  must  \iave  some  foundation  of  their  existence 
without  themselves.  That  whatsoever  begins  to  be,  which 
before  was  not,  must  have  a  Cause  why  it  then  begins  to  exist, 
seems  to  be  the  first  dictate  of  the  common  and  natural 
sense  which  God  hath  implanted  in  the  minds  of  all  mankind, 
and  the  main  foundation  of  all  our  reasonings  about  the  ex- 
istence of  things,  past,  present,  or  to  come. 

And  this  dictate  of  common  sense  equdly  respects  sub- 
stances and  modes,  or  things,  and  the  manner  and  circum- 
stances of  things.  Thus,  if  we  see  a  body  which  has  hitherto 
been  at  rest,  start  out  of  a  state  of  rest,  and  begin  to  move, 
we  do  as  naturally  and  necessarily  suppose  there  is  some  Cause, 
or  reason  of  this  new  mode  of  existence,  as  of  the  existence  of 
a  body  itself  which  had  hitherto  not  existed.  And  so  if  a  body, 
which  had  hitherto  moved  in  a  certain  direction,  should  sud- 
denly change  the  direction  of  its  motion ;  or  if  it  should  put 
off  its  old  figure,  and  take  a  new  one ;  or  change  its  colour  : 
the  beginning  of  these  new  modes  is  a  new  Event,  and  the 
human  mind  necessarily  supposes  that  there  is  some  Cause  or 
reason  of  them. 

If  this  grand  principle  of  common  sense  be  taken  away,  all 
arguing  from  Effects  to  Causes  ceaseth,  and  so  all  knowledge 
of  any  existence,  besides  what  we  have  by  the  most  direct 
and  immediate  intuition,  particularly  all  our  proof  of  the  be- 
ing of  God  ceases  :  we  argue  His  being  from  our  own  being, 
and  the  being  of  other  things,  which  we  are  sensible  once  were 
not,  but  have  begun  to  be ;  and  from  the  being  of  the  world, 
with  all  its  constituent  parts,  and  the  manner  of  their  exist- 
ence ;  all  which  we  see  plainly  are  not  necessary  in  their  own 
nature,  and  so  not  self-existent,  and  therefore  must  have  a 
Cause.  But  if  things,  not  in  themselves  necessary,  may  begin 
to  be  without  a  Cause,  all  this  arguing  is  vain. 

.  Indeed,  I  will  not  affirm,  that  there  is  in  the  nature  of 
things  no  foundation  for  the  knowledge  of  the  Being  of  God, 
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without  any  evidence  of  it  from  his  works.  I  do  suppose 
there  is  a  great  absurdity  in  denying  Being  in  general,  and 
imagining  an  eternal,  absolute,  universal  nothing :  and  there- 
fore that  there  would  be,  in  the  nature  of  things,  a  foundation 
of  intuitive  evidence,  that  there  must  be  an  eternal,  infinite, 
most  perfect  Being  ;  if  we  had  strength  and  comprehension  of 
mind  sufficient,  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  general  and  universal 
Being.  But  then  we  should  not  properly  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Being  of  God  by  arguing ;  our  evidence  would 
be  mtuitive  :  we  should  see  it,  as  we  see  other  things  that  are 
necessary  in  themselves,  the  contraries  of  which  are  in  their 
own  nature  absurd  and  contradictory  ;  as  we  see  that  twice  two 
is  four  ;  and  as  we  see  that  a  circle  has  no  angles.  If  we  had 
as  clear  an  idea  of  universal,  infinite  entity,  as  we  have  of 
these  other  things,  I  suppose  we  should  most  intuitively  see 
the  absurdity  of  supposing  such  Being  not  to  be  ;  should  im- 
mediately see  there  is  no  room  for  the  question,  whether  it  is 
possible  that  Being,  in  the  most  general,  abstracted  notion  of 
It,  should  not  be.  But  we  have  not  that  strength  and  extent 
of  mind,  to  know  this  certainly  in  this  intuitive,  independent 
manner :  but  the  way  that  mankind  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Being  of  God,  is  that  which  the  apostle  speaks  of,  Rom.  i. 
20.  The  invisible  things  of  him,  from  the  creation  of  the  worlds 
care  clectrly  seen  ;  being  understood  by  the  things  that  are  made; 
even  his  eternal  power  and  Godhead.  We  frst  ascend^  and 
prove  a  posteriori^  or  from  efiects,  that  there  must  be  an  eter- 
nal Cause ;  and  then  secondly^  prove  by  argumentation,  not 
intuition,  that  this  Being  must  be  necessarily  existent ;  and 
then  thirdly^  from  the  proved  necessity  of  his  existence,  we 
may  descend^  and  prove  many  of  his  perfections  a  priori.* 
But  if  once  this  grand  principle  of  common  sense  be 

^  To  the  inquirer  after  tnith  it  ma)r  here  be  recommended,  as  a  matter  of  some 
consequence,  to  keep  in  mind  the  precise  difference  between  an  argument  a  jwion 
and  one  a  ]^terioriy  a  distinction  of  considerable  use,  as  well  as  of  long  standing 
among  divmes,  metaphysicians,  and  logical  writers.  An  argument  from  either  of 
these,  when  kgUinuUely  applied,  may  amount  to  a  demonstration,  when  used,  for 
instance,  relatively  to  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  :  but  the  one  should  be 
confined  to  the  existence  of  Deity,  whUe  the  other  is  applicable  to  his  perfecHtms, 
By  the  argument  a  posteriori  we  rise  from  the  effect  to  the  cause,  from  the  stream 
to  the  fountain,  from  what  is  posterior  to  what  is  prior ;  in  other  words,  from  what 
is  contingent  to  what  is  absolute,  from  number  to  unity  ;  that  is,  from  the  mead- 
fesUdian  of  God  to  his  existence.  By  the  argument  a  priori  we  descend /rcmi  the 
cause  to  the  effect,  from  the  fountain  to  the  stream,  from  what  is  prior  to  what 
is  posterior ;  that  is,  from  the  necessary  existence  of  God  we  safely  infer  certain 
properties  and  perfections.  To  attempt  a  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  a  first 
cause,  or  the  Being  of  God  «  priori,  would  be  most  absurd ;  for  it  would  be  an  at- 
tempt to  prove  K  prior  ground  or  cause  of  existence  oTtL  first  caase ;  or,  that  there 
is  some  cause  before  the  very  first.  The  argument  a  priori,  therefore,  is  not  mpU" 
eMe  to  prove  Uie  divine  exigence.  For  tlus  end,  the  argument  a  posterioH  iSone 
IS  legitimate ;  and  its  conclusiveness  rests  on  this  axiom,  that  "  there  can  be  no 
^set  vMoui  a  cAae."— The  absurdity  of  denying  -this  axiom  is  abundantly  dc- 
moBstraled  by  our  author.    W.  ' 
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given  up,  that  irihaf  is  moi  mecess€a'^  im  iisel/^  mmsi  hare  a  Camse  ; 
and  we  begin  to  maintain,  that  things  which  heretofore  hare 
not  been,  may  come  into  existence,  and  begin  to  be  of  them- 
aelves,  without  any  cause  ;  all  our  means  of  ascending  in  our 
arguing  from  the  creature  to  the  Creator,  and  all  our  evidence 
of  the  Being  of  God,  is  cut  off  at  one  blow,  in  this  case,  we 
cannot  prove  that  there  is  a  God,  either  Ironi  the  Being  ot  the 
world,  and  the  creatures  in  it,  or  from  the  manner  of  their  be- 
ing, their  order^  beauty  and  use.  For  if  things  may  come  in- 
to existence  without  any  Cause  at  all,  then  the}  doubtless 
may  without  any  Cause  answerable  to  the  efl'ect.  Our  minds 
do  alike  naturally  suppose  and  determine  botli  these  tlungs ; 
namely,  that  what  begins  to  be  has  a  Cause,  and  also  that  it 
has  a  cause  proportionable  to  the  effect.  The  same  principle 
which  leads  us  to  determine,  that  there  cannot  be  any  thing 
coming  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  leads  us  to  determine  that 
there  cannot  be  more  in  the  effect  than  in  the  cause. 

Yea,  if  once  it  should  be  aUowed,  that  things  may  come 
to  pass  without  a  Cause,  we  should  not  only  have  no  proof  of 
the  Being  of  God,  but  we  should  be  without  evidence  of  the 
existence  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  but  our  own  immediately 
present  ideas  and  consciousness.  For  we  have  no  way  to  prove 
any  thing  else,  but  by  arguing  from  effects  to  Causes :  from 
the  ideas  now  immediately  in  view,  we  argue  other  things 
not  immediately  in  view ;  from  sensations  now  excited  in  us, 
we  infer  the  existence  of  things  without  us,  as  the  Causes  of 
these  sensations  ;  and  from  the  existence  of  these  things,  we 
argue  other  things,  on  which  they  depend,  as  effects  on 
Causes.  We  infer  the  past  existence  of  ourselves,  or  any 
thing  else,  by  memory  ;  only  as  we  argue,  that  the  ideas, 
which  are  now  in  our  minds,  are  the  consequences  of  past 
ideas  and  sensations.  We  immediately  perceive  nothing  else 
but  the  ideas  which  are  this  moment  extant  in  our  minds. 
We  perceive  or  know  other  things  only  by  means  of  these,  as 
necessarily  connected  with  others,  and  dependent  on  them. 
But  if  things  may  be  without  Causes,  all  this  necessary  con- 
nection and  dependence  is  dissolved,  and  so  all  means  of  our 
knowledge  is  gone.  If  there  be  no  absurdity  or  ditiicuky  in 
supposing  one  thing  to  start  out  of  non-existence  into  beinff, 
of  itself  without  a  Cause ;  then  there  is  no  absurdity  or  diffi- 
culty in  supposing  the  same  of  millions  of  millions.  For  no- 
thing, or  no  difficulty  multiplied,  still  is  nothing,  or  no  difficul- 
ty :  nothing  multiplied  by  nothing,  does  not  increase  the  sum. 

And  indeed,  according  to  the  hypothesis  I  am  opposing, 
of  the  acts  of  tlie  will  coming  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  it  is 
the  cause  in  fact,  that  millions  of  millions  of  Events  are  con- 
tinually coming  into  existence  contingently ^  without  any  Cause 
or  reason  why  they  do  so,  all  over  the  world,  every  day  and 
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hour,  through  all  ages.  So  it  is  in  a  constant  succession,  in 
every  moral  agent.  This  contingency,  this  efficient  nothing, 
this  effectual  No  Cause,  is  always  ready  at  hand,  to  produce 
this  sort  of  effects,  as  long  as  the  agent  exists,  and  as  often  as 
he  has  occasion. 

If  it  were  so,  that  things  only  of  one  kind,  viz.  acts  of  the 
will,  seemed  to  come  to  pass  of  themselves ;  and  it  were  an 
event  that  was  continual,  and  that  happened  in  a  course, 
wherever  were  found  subjects  capable  of  such  events;  this 
very  thing  would  demonstrate  that  there  was  some  Cause  of 
them,  which  made  such  a  difference  between  this  Event  and 
others,  and  that  they  did  not  really  happen  contingently.  For 
contingence  is  blind,  and  does  not  pick  and  choose  a  particular 
sort  of  Events.  Nothing  has  no  choice.  This  No-Cause, 
which  causes  no  existence,  cannot  cause  the  existence  which 
comes  to  pass,  to  be  of  one  particular  sort  only,  distinguished 
from  all  others.  Thus,  that  only  one  sort  of  matter  drops  out 
of  the  heavens,  even  water,  and  that  this  comes  so  often,  so 
constantly  and  plentifully,  all  over  the  world,  in  all  ages, 
shows  that  there  is  some  Cause  or  Reason  of  the  falling  of 
water  out  of  the  heavens ;  and  that  something  besides  mere 
centingence  has  a  hand  in  the  matter. 

If  we  should  suppose  Non-entity  to  be  about  to  bring 
forth ;  and  things  were  coming  into  existence,  without  any 
Cause  or  Antecedent,  on  which  the  existence,  or  kind,  or 
manner  of  existence  depends ;  or  which  could  at  all  determine 
whether  the  things  should  be  stones,  or  stars,  or  beasts,  or 
angels,  or  human  bodies,  or  souls,  or  only  some  new  motion 
or  figure  in  natural  bodies,  or  some  new  sensations  in  animals, 
or  new  ideas  in  the  human  understanding,  or  new  volitions  in 
the  will ;  or  any  thing  else  of  all  the  infinite  number  of  pos- 
sibles ;  then  certainly  it  would  not  be  expected,  although  many 
millions  of  millions  of  things  were  comine  into  existence  in 
this  manner,  all  over  the  race  of  the  earth,  that  they  should 
all  be  only  of  one  particular  kind,  and  that  it  should  be  thus 
in  all  ages,  and  that  this  sort  of  existences  should  never  fail  to 
come  to  pass  where  there  is  room  for  them,  or  a  subject 
capable  ot  them,  and  that  constantly,  whenever  there  is  occa- 
sion. 

If  any  should  imagine,  there  is  something  in  the  sort  of 
Event  that  renders  it  possible  for  it  to  come  into  existence 
without  a  cause,  and  should  say,  that  the  free  acts  of  the  will 
are  existences  of  an  exceeding  different  nature  from  other 
things :  by  reason  of  which  they  may  come  into  existence 
without  any  previous  ground  or  reason  of  it,  though  other 
thinsB  cannot :  if  they  make  this  objection  in  good  earnest,  it 
wouM  be  an  evidence  of  their  strangely  forgetting  themselves ; 
for  they  would  be  giving  an  account  of  some  ground  of  the  ex* 
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istence  of  a  thing,  when  at  the  same  time  they  would  maintain 
there  is  no  ground  of  its  existence.  Therefore  I  would 
observe,  that  the  particular  nature  of  existence,  be  it  never  so 
diverse  from  others,  can  lay  no  foundation  for  that  thing 
coming  into  existence  without  a  cause :  because  to  suppose 
this,  would  be  to  suppose  the  particular  nature  of  existence  to 
be  a  thing  prior  to  the  existence,  and  so  a  thing  which  makes 
way  for  existence,  without  a  cause  or  reason  of  existence* 
But  that  which  in  any  respect  makes  way  for  a  thins  coming 
into  being,  or  for  any  manner  or  circumstance  of  its  first 
existence,  must  be  prior  to  the  existence.  The  distinguished 
nature  of  the  effect,  which  is  something  belonging  to  the 
effect,  cannot  have  influence  backward,  to  act  be&re  it  is. 
The  peculiar  nature  of  that  thing  called  volition,  can  do 
nothing,  can  have  no  influence,  while  it  is  not  And  after- 
v^ards  it  is  too  late  for  its  influence :  for  then  the  thing  has 
made  sure  of  existence  already,  without  its  help. 

So  that  it  is  indeed  as  repugnant  to  reason,  to  suppose  that 
an  act  of  the  will  should  come  into  existence  without  a  cause, 
as  to  suppose  the  human  soul,  or  an  angel,  or  the  globe  of  the 
earth,,  or  the  whole  universe,  should  come  mto  existence  with- 
out a  cause.  And  if  once  we  allow,  that  such  a  sort  of  effect 
'  as  a  Volition  may  come  to  pass  without  a  Cause,  how  do  we 
know  but  that  many  other  sorts  of  effects  may  do  so  too  7  It 
b  not  the  particular  kind  of  effect  that  makes  the  absurdity  of 
supposing  it  has  being  without  a  Cause,  but  something  which 
is  common  to  all  things  that  ever  begin  to  be,  mz.  That  they 
are  not  self-existent,  or  necessary  in  the  nature  of  things. 


SECT.  IV. 

Whether  Volition  can  arise  without  a  Cause  through  the 
Activity  of  the  Nature  of  the  Soul. 

The  author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will  in 
God  and  the  Creatures^  in  answer  to  that  objection  against  his 
doctrine  of  a  self<ietermining  power  in  the  will,  (p.  68—69.) 
Thai  nothing  is,  or  comes  topass^  without  a  sufficient  reason  why 
it  t«,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner  rather  thmt  another^  allows 
that  it  is  thus  in  corporeal  things,  which  are  properly  and  phi- 
losophiccdly  speakings  passive  being ;  but  denies  it  is  thus  in 
spirits^  which  are  beings  of  an  active  nature^  who  have  the 
spring  of  action  within  memselves^  and  can  determine  themselves. 
DV  which  it  is  plainly  supposed,  that  such  an  event  as  an  a<5t 
oi  the  will,  may  come  to  pass  in  a  spirit,  without  a  sufficient 
refison  why  it  comes  to  pass,  or  why  it  is  after  this  manner^ 
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rather  than  another.     But  certainly  this  author,  in  this  matter, 
must  be  very  unwary  and  inadvertent.     For, 

1.  The  objection  or  difficulty  proposed  by  him  seems  to 
be  forgotten  in  his  answer  or  solution.  The  very  difficulty,  as 
he  himself  proposes  it,  is  this :  How  an  event  can  come  to  pass 
without  a  sufficient  reason  why  it  is,  or  why  it  is  in  this  manner 
rather  than  another  ?  Instead  of  solving  this  difficulty,  with 
regard  to  Volition,  as  he  proposes,  he  forgets  himself,  and  an- 
swers another  question  quite  diverse,  viz.  What  is  a  sufficient 
reason  why  it  is,  and  why  it  is  in  this  manner  rather  than 
another  ?  And  he  assigns  the  active  being^s  own  determination: 
as  the  Cause,  and  a  Cause  sufficient  for  the  effect ;  and  leaves 
all  the  difficulty  unresolved,  even,  How  the  souPs  own  deter- 
mination, which  he  speaks  of,  came  to  exist,  and  to  b*  what  it 
was,  without  a  Cause  ?  The  activity  of  the  soul  may  dtiable  it 
to  be  the  Cause  of  effects ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  enable  it  to  be 
the  subject  of  effects  which  have  no  Cause ;  which  is  the  thing 
this  author  supposes  concerning  acts  of  the  will.  Activity  of 
nature  will  no  more  enable  a  being  to  produce  effects,  and 
determine  the  manner  of  their  existence,  within  itself,  without 
a  Cause,  than  out  of  itself,  in  some  other  being.  But  if  an  ac- 
tive being  should,  through  its  activity,  produce  and  determine 
an  effect  in  some  external  object,  how  absurd  would  it  be  to 
say,  that  the  effect  was  produced  without  a  Cause  ! 

2.  The  question  is  not  so  much,  How  a  spirit  endowed 
vnth  activity  comes  to  act^  as  why  it  exerts  such  an  act,  and 
not  another ;  or  why  it  acts  with  such  a  particular  determina- 
tion ?  If  activity  of  nature  be  the  Cause  why  a  spirit  (the  soul 
of  man,  for  instance)  acts,  and  does  not  lie  still ;  yet  that  alone 
is  not  the  Cause  why  its  action  is  thus  and  thus  limited,  direct- 
ed and  determined.  Active  nature  is  a  general  thing ;  it  is  an 
ability  or  tendency  of  nature  to  action,  generally  taken ;  which 
may  be  a  Cause  why  the  soul  acts  as  occasion  or  reason  is 
given ;  but  this  alone  cannot  be  a  sufficient  Cause  why  the 
soul  exerts  such  a  particular  act,  at  such  a  time,  rather  than 
others.  In  order  to  this,  there  must  be  something  besides  a 
general  tendency  to  action ;  there  must  also  be  a  particular 
tendency  to  that  individual  action. — If  it  should  be  asked,  why 
the  soul  of  man  uses  its  activity  in  such  a  manner  as  it  does ; 
and  It  should  be  answered,  that  the  soul  uses  its  activity  thus, 
rather  than  otherwise,  because  it  has  activity  ;  would  such  an 
answer  satisfy  a  rational  man  ?  Would  it  not  rather  be  looked 
upon  as  a  very  impertinent  one  ? 

3.  An  active  being  can  bring  no  effects  to  pass  by  his  ac- 
tivity, but  what  are  consequent  upon  his  acting :  he  produces 
nothing  by  his  activity,  any  other  way  than  by  the  exercise  of 
his  activity,  and  so  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  its  exercise  :  he 
brings  nQtbing  to  pass  by  a  dormant  activity.    But  the  exer- 
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cise  of  his  activity  is  action  ;  and  so  his  action,  or  exercise  of 
his  activity^  must  be  prior  to  the  effects  of  his  activity.  If  an 
active  being  produces  an  effect  in  another  beins,  about  which 
his  activity  is  conversant,  the  effect  being  the  fruit  of  his  ac- 
tivity, his  activity  must  be  first  exercised  or  exerted,  and  the 
effect  of  it  must  follow.  So  it  must  be,  with  equal  reason,  if 
the  active  being  is  his  own  object,  and  his  activity  is  conversant 
about  himself,  to  produce  and  determine  some  effect  in  him- 
self; still  the  exercise  of  his  activity  must  go  before  the  effect, 
which  he  brings  to  pass  and  determines  by  it.  And  therefore 
his  activity  cannot  be  the  Cause  .of  the  determination  of  the 
first  action,  or  exercise  of  activity  itself,  whence  the  effects  of 
activity  arise;  for  that  would  imply  a  contradiction ;  it  would 
be  to  say«  the  first  exercise  of  activity  is  before  the  first  exer« 
cise  of  activity,  and  is  the  Cause  of  it. 

4.  That  the  soul,  though  an  active  substance,  cannot 
diversify  its  own  acts,  but  by  first  acting ;  or  be  a  determining 
Cause  of  different  acts,  or  any  different  effects,  sometimes  of 
one  kind,  and  sometimes  of  another,  any  other  way  than  in 
consequence  of  its  own  diverse  acts,  is  manifest  by  this ;  that 
if  so,  then  the  same  Cause,  the  same  casual  Influence,  without 
veariation  in  anyrespect^  would  produce  different  effects. at  dif* 
ferent  times.  For  the  same  substance  of  the  soul  before  it 
acts,  and  the  same  active  nature  of  the  soul  before  it  is  exert* 
ed,  i.  e.  before  in  the  order  of  nature,  would  be  the  Cause  of 
different  effects,  vit.  Different  Volitions  at  different  times. 
But  the  substance  of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and  its  active  na- 
ture before  it  is  exerted,  are  the  same  without  variation.  For 
it  is  some  act  that  makes  the  first  variation  in  the  Cause,  as  to 
any  causal  exertion,  force  or  influence.  But  if  it  be  so,  that 
the  soul  has  no  different  causality,  or  diverse  causal  influence, 
in  producing  these  diverse  effects  ;  then  it  is  evident,  that  the 
soul  has  no  influence  in  the  diversity  of  the  effect ;  and  that 
the  difference  of  the  effect  cannot  be  owing  to  any  thing  in  the 
soul ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  soul  does  not  determine 
the  diversity  of  the  effect ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposi- 
tion. It  is  true,  the  substance  of  the  soul  before  it  acts,  and 
before  there  is  any  difference  in  that  respect,  may  be  in  a 
different  state  and  circumstances  :  but  those  whom  I  oppose, 
will  not  allow  the  different  circumstances  of  the  soul  to  be  the 
determining  Causes  of  the  acts  of  the  will ;  as  being  contrary 
to  their  notion  of  self-determination. 

5.  Let  us  suppose,  as  these  divines  do,  that  there  are  no 
acts  of  the  soul,  strictly  speaking,  but  free  volitions ;  then  it 
will  follow,  that  the  soul  is  an  active  being  in  nothing  further 
than  it  is  a  voluntary  or  elective  being ;  and  whenever  it  pro- 
duces effects  actively,  it  produces  effects  voluntarily  and  elec- 
tively.    But  to  produce  effects  thus,  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
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produce  effects  in  consequence  of^  and  according  to  its  < 
choice.  And  if  so,  then  surely  the  soul  does  not  by  its 
tivity  produce  all  its  own  acts  of  will  or  choice  themseh 
for  this,  by  the  supposition,  is  to  produce*  all  its  free  act 
choice  voluntarily  and  electively,  or  in  consequence  of  its  € 
free  acts  of  choice,  which  brings  the  matter  directly  to 
forementioned  contradiction,  of  a  free  act  of  choice  before 
first  free  act  of  choice. — According  to  these  gentlemen ^s  < 
notion  of  action,  if  there  arises  in  the  mind  a  Volition  witl 
a  free  act  of  the  will  to  produce  it,  the  mind  is  not  the  vo! 
tary  Cause  of  that  Volition ;  because  it  does  not  arise  fr 
nor  is  resulated  by  choice  or  design.  And  therefore  it  < 
not  be,  that  the  mind  should  be  the  active,  voluntary,  de 
mining  Cause  of  the  first  and  leading  Volition  that  reiatei 
the  affair. — The  mind  being  a  designing  Cvms^^  only  ena: 
it  to  produce  effects  in  consequence  of  its  design  ;  it  will 
enable  it  to  be  the  designing  Cause  of  all  its  own  desij 
The  mind  being  an  elective  Cause,  will  enable  it  to  prod 
effects  only  in  consequence  of  its  elec^ion^,  and  accordini 
them  ;  but  cannot  enable  it  to  be  the  elective  Cause  of  all 
own  elections ;  because  that  supposes  an  election  before 
first  election.  So  the  mind  being  an  active  Cause  enable 
to  produce  effects  in  consequence  of  its  own  acts^  but  can 
enable  it  to  be  the  determining  Cause  of  all  its  own  acts  ; 
that  is,  in  the  same  manner,  a  contradiction  ;  as  it  suppose 
determining  act  conversant  about  the  first  act,  and  prior  t< 
having  a  causal  influence  on  its  existence,  and  manne] 
existence. 

I  can  conceive  of  nothing  else  that  can  be  meant  by 
soul  having  power  to  cause  and  determine  its  own  Voliti< 
as  a  being  to  whom  God  has  given  a  power  of  action, 
this;  that  (rod  has  given  power  to  the  soul-,  sometime! 
least,  to  excite  Volitions  at  its  pleasure,  or  according  a 
chooses.  And  this  certainly  supposes,  in  all  such  casei 
choice  preceding  all  Volitions  which  are  thus  caused,  e 
the  first  of  them.  Which  runs  into  the  forementioned  gi 
absurdity. 

Therefore  the  activity  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  affordc 
relief  fi'om  the  difiiculties  with  which  the  notion  of  a  self 
termining  power  in  the  will  is  attended,  nor  will  it  help  in 
least,  its  absurdities  and  inconsistencies. 
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SECT.  V. 

Shewing^  that  if  the  things  asserted  in  these  Evtuions  shovid  be 
s^ipposed  to  he  true^  they  are  altogether  impertinent,  and 
cannot  help  the  cause  of  Arminian  Liberty  ;  and  haw,  this 
being  the  state  of  the  case,  Arminian  Writers  are  obliged 
to  talk  inconsistently. 

What  was  last  observed  in  the  preceding  section,  may 
shew — ^not  only  that  the  active  nature  of  the  soul  cannot  be  a 
reason  why  an  act  of  the  will  is,  or  why  it  is  in  this  manner 
rather  than  another,  but  also — that  if  it  could  be  proved,  that 
-volitions  are  contingent  events,  their  being  and  manner  of 
being  not  fixed  or  determined  by  any  cause,  or  any  thing  ante- 
cedent ;  it  would  not  at  all  serve  the  purpose  of  Arminians, 
to  establish  their  notion  of  freedom,  as  consisting  in  the  wiirs 
determination  of  itself,  which  supposes  every  free  act  of  the 
will  to  be  determined  by  some  act  of  the  will  going  before  ; 
inasmuch  as  for  the  mUio  determine  a  thing,  is  the  same  as 
for  the  soul  to  determine  a  thing  by  willing  ;  and  there  is  no 
way  that  the  will  can  determine  an  act  of  the  will,  than  by 
willing  that  act  of  the  will,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
choosmg  it  So  that  here  must  be  two  acts  of  the  will  in  the 
case,  one  going  before  another,  one  conversant  about  the 
other,  and  the  latter  the  object  of  the  former,  and  chosen  by 
the  former.  If  the  will  does  not  cause  and  determine  the  act 
by  choice,  it  does  not  cause  or  determine  it  at  all ;  for  that 
which  is  not  determined  by  choice,  is  not  determined  volun- 
tarily or  willingly  :  and  to  say,  that  the  will  determines  some- 
thing which  the  soul  does  not  determine  willingly,  is  as  much 
as  to  say,  that  something  is  done  by  the  will,  which  the  soul 
doth  not  with  its  will. 

So  that  if  Arminian  liberty  of  will,  consisting  in  the  will 
determming  its  own  acts,  be  maintained,  the  old  absurdity  and 
contradiction  must  be  maintained,  that  every  free  act  of  will 
is  caused  and  determined  by  a  foregoing  free  act  of  will. — 
Which  doth  not  consist  with  the  free  acts  arising  without  any 
cause,  and  being  so  contingent,  as  not  to  be  fixed  by  any 
thing  foregoing.  So  that  this  evasion  tnusi  be  given  up,  as 
not  at  all  relieving  this  sort  of  liberty,  but  directly  destroying 
it. 

And  if  it  should  be  supposed,  that  the  soul  determines  its 
own  acts  of  will  some  other  way,  than  b^  a  foregoing  act  of 
trill ;  still  it  will  not  help  their  cause.  If  it  determines  them 
by  an  act  of  the  understanding,  or  some  other  power,  then  the 
will  does  not  determine  itself;    and  so  the  self-determining 
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power  ot*  the  will  is  given  up.  And  what  liberty  is  there  ex- 
ercised, according  to  their  own  opinion  of  liberty,  by  the  soul 
being  determined  by  something  besides  its  own  choice  ?  The 
acts  of  the  will,  it  is  true,  may  be  directed,  and  effectually  de- 
termined and  fixed  ;  but  it  is  not  done  by  the  souPs  own  will 
and  pleasure :  there  is  no  exercise  at  all  of  choice  or  will 
in  producing  the  effect ;  and  if  will  and  choice  arc  not  exer- 
cised in  it,  how  is  the  liberty  of  the  will  exercised  in  it  ? 

So  that  let  Arminuins  turn  which  way  tliey  please  with 
their  notion  of  liberty,  consisting  in  the  will  determining  its 
own  acts,  their  notion  destroys  itself.  If  they  hold  every  free 
act  of  will  to  be  determined  by  the  souPs  own  free  choice,  or 
foregoing  free  act  of  will ;  foregoing^  either  in  the  order  of 
time,  or  nature  ;  it  implies  that  gross  contradiction,  that  the 
Jirst  free  act  belonging  to  the  aflair,  is  determined  by  a  free 
act  which  is  before  it.  Or  if  they  say,  that  the  free  acts  of  the 
will  are  determined  by  some  other  act  of  the  soul,  and  not  an 
act  of  will  or  choice  ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion  of  hbert? 
consisting  in  the  acts  of  the  will  being  determined  by  the  wul 
itself;  or  if  they  hold  that  the  acts  of  the  will  are  determined 
by  nothing  at  all  that  is  prior  to  them,  but  that  they  are  con- 
tingent in  that  sense,  that  they  are  determined  and  fixed  by  no 
cause  at  all ;  this  also  destroys  their  notion  of  liberty,  consist* 
ing  in  the  will  determining  its  own  acts. 

This  being  the  true  state  of  the  Arminian  notion  of 
liberty,  the  writers  who  defend  it  are  forced  into  gross  incon- 
sistencies, in  what  they  say  upon  this  subject.  To  instance  in 
Dr.  Whitby  ;  he,  in  his  discourse  on  the  freedom  of  the  will,* 
opposes  the  opinion  of  the  CalvinistSy  who  place  man^s  liberty 
only  in  a  power  of  doing  what  he  will^  as  that  wherein  they 
plainly  agree  with  Mr.  Hobbes.  And  yet  he  himself  mentions 
the  very  same  notion  of  liberty,  as  the  dictate  of  the  sense  and 
common  reason  of  mankind^  and  a  rule  laid  down  by  the  light 
of  nature :  viz.  that  liberty  is  a  power  of  acting  from  ourselves^ 
or  DOING  WHAT  WE  wiLL.t  This  is  indeed,  as  he  says,  a 
thing  agreeable  to  the  sense  and  common  reason  of  mankind  ; 
and  therefore  it  is  not  so  much  to  be  wonderea  at,  that  he 
unawares  acknowledges  it  against  himself:  for  if  liberty  does 
not  consist  in  this,  what  else  can  be  devised  that  it  should  con- 
sist in  ?  If  it  be  said,  as  Dr.  Whitby  elsewhere  insists,  that  it 
does  not  only  consist  in  liberty  of  doing  what  we  unll,  but  also 
a  liberty  of  willing  without  necessity ;  still  the  question  re- 
turns, what  does  that  liberty  of  willing  without  necessity 
consist  in,  but  in  a  power  of  willing  as  we  please^  without  be- 
ing impeded  by  a  contrary  necessity  ?  or  in  other  words,  a  liber^ 

*  In  hie  Book  on  tlic  five  Points,  Second  Edit.  p.  350,  361,  7ip%, 
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ty  for  the  soul  Id  its  williog  to  act  according  to  its  own  choice  Y 
Yea,  this  very  thing  the  same  author  seems  to  allow,  and  sup- 
pose again  and  again,  in  the  use  he  makes  of  sayings  of 
the  Fathers,  whom  he  quotes  as  his  vouchers.  Thus  he  cites 
the  words  of  Origen,  which  he  produces  as  a  testimony  on  his 
side ;  *  ^vThe  soul  acts  by  her  own  choice,  and  it  is  free  for 
her  to  incline  to  whatever  part  she  will/^  And  those  words 
of  Justin  Martyr ;t  "The  doctrine  of  the  Christians  is 
this,  that  nothing  is  done  or  suffered  according  to  fate,  but 
that  every  man  doth  good  or  evil  according  to  his  own 
FREE  choice/^  And  from  Eusebius,  these  words ;  |  ^*  If  fate 
be  established,  philosophy  and  piety  are  overthrown. — AU 
these  things  depending  upon  the  necessity  introduced  hy  the 
stiMTS^  and  not  upon  meditation  and  exercise  proceeding  from 
OUR  own  free  choice.^^  And  again,  the  words  of  Macca- 
Ri us; II  "  God  to  preserve  the  liberty  of  man's  will,  suffered 
their  bodies  to  die,  that  it  might  be  in  their  choice  to  turn 
to  good  ^  evil." — "  They  who  are  acted  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are 
not  held  under  any  necessity,  but  have  liberty  to  turn  them* 
selves,  and  do  what  they  will  in  this  life^ 

Thus,  the  doctor  in  effect  comes  into  that  very  notion  of 
liberty,  which  the  Calvinists  have  ;  which  he  at  the  same  time 
condemns,  as  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hobbes,  namely, 
"  The  soul  acting  by  its  own  choice  ^  men  doing  good  or  evil  accord' 
ing  to  their  own  free  choice^  their  being  in  that  exercise  which 
proceeds  from  their  own  free  choice^  having  it  in  their  choice  to 
turn  to  good  or  evil^  and  doing  what  they  wilV*  So  that  if  men 
exercise  this  liberty  in  the  acts  of  the  will  themselves,  it  must 
be  in  exerting  acts  of  will  according  to  their  own  free  choice  ; 
or,  exerting  acts  of  will  that  proceed  from  their  choice.  And 
if  it  be  so,  then  let  every  one  judge  whether  this  does  not 
suppose  a  free  choice  going  before  the  free  act  of  will,  or 
whether  an  act  of  choice  does  not  go  before  that  act  of  the  will 
which  proceeds  from  it.  And  if  it  be  thus  with  all  free  acts 
of  the  will,  then  let  every  one  judge,  whether  it  will  not  fol- 
low that  there  is  a  free  choice  going  before  the  first  free  act 
of  the  will  exerted  in  the  case  !  And  finally,  let  every  one 
judge  whether  in  the  scheme  of  these  writers  there  be  any 
possibility  of  avoiding  these  absurdities. 

If  liberty  consists,  as  Dr.  Whitby  himself  says,  in  a  man's 
doing  what  he  will ;  and  a  man  exercises  this  liberty,  not  only 
in  external  actions,  but  in  the  acts  of  the  will  themselves  ; 
then  so  far  as  liberty  is  exercised  in  the  latter,  it  consists  in 
willing  what  he  wills :  and  if  any  say  so,  one  of  these  two 
things  must  be  meant,  either,  1.  That  a  man  has  power  to  will, 

♦  Ibid.  p.  3^1«.        t  Ibid.  p.  360.         J  Ibid.  363. 
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as  he  does  will ;  because  what  he  wills,  he  wills ;  and  therefore 
power  to  will  what  he  has  power  to  will.  If  this  be  their 
meaning,  then  all  this  mighty  controversy  about  freedom  of 
the  will  and  self-determining  power,  comes  wholly  to  nothing; 
all  that  is  contended  for  being  no  more  than  this,  that  the  mind 
of  man  does  what  it  docs,  and  is  the  subject  of  what  it  is  the 
subject,  or  that  what  is,  is ;  wherein  none  has  any  controversy 
with  them.  Or,  3.  The  meaning  must  be,  that  a  man  has 
power  to  will  as  he  chooses  to  will :  that  is,  he  has  power  by 
one  act  of  choice,  to  choose  another ;  by  an  antecedent  act  of 
will  to  choose  a  consequent  act ;  and  therein  to  execute  his 
own  choice.  And  if  this  be  their  meaning,  it  is  nothing  but 
shuffling  with  those  they  dispute  with,  and  baffling  their  own 
reason.  For  still  the  question  returns,  wherein  lies  man^s 
liberty  in  that  antecedent  act  of  will  which  chose  the  conse- 
quent act.  The  answer  according  to  the  same  principles  must 
be,  that  his  liberty  in  this  also  lies  in  his  willing  as  hp  would, 
or  as  he  chose,  or  agreeable  to  another  act  of  choice  preceding 
that.  And  so  the  question  returns  in  infinitum^  and  the  like 
answer  must  be  made  m  infinitum  :  in  order  to  support  their 
opinion,  there  must  be  no  beginning,  but  free  acts  of  will  must 
have  been  chosen  by  foregoing  free  acts  of  will  in  the  soul  of 
every  man,  without  beginning. 


SECT.  VI. 

Concerning  the  Will  determining  in  Things  which  are  perfectly 
indifferent^  in  the  yiew  of  the  Mind. 

A  great  argument  for  self-determining  power,  is  the  sup- 
posed experience  we  universally  have  of  an  ability  to  deter* 
mine  our  Wills,  in  cases  wherein  no  prevailing  motive  is 
presented :  the  Will,  as  is  supposed,  has  its  choice  to  make 
between  two  or  more  things,  that  are  perfectly  equal  in  the 
view  of  the  mind ;  and  the  Will  is  apparently  altogether  in- 
different ;  and  yet  we  find  no  difficulty  in  coming  to  a  choice ; 
the  Will  can  instantly  determine  itself  to  one,  by  a  sovereign 
power  which  it  has  over  itself,  without  being  moved  by  any 
preponderating  inducement. 

Thus  the  fore-mentioned  author  of  an  Essay  on  the  Free* 
dom  of  the  Will,  ^.  (p.  25,  26,  27.)  supposes,  "  That  there 
are  many  instances,  wherein  the  Will  is  determined  neither  by 
present  uneasiness,  nor  by  the  greatest  apparent  good,  nor  by 
the  last  dictate  of  the  understanding,  nor  by  any  thing  else, 
but  merely  by  itself,  as  a  sovereign  self-determining  power  of 
the  soul ;  and  that  the  soul  does  not  will  this  or  that  action,  in 
some  cases,  bv  any  other  influence  but  because  it  will.     Thus 
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saj^s  he,  I  can  turn  my  face  to  the  South,  or  the  North  ;  I  can 
point  with  my  finger  upward  or  downward. — And  thus,  in 
some  cases,  the  Will  determines  itself  in  a  very  sovereign 
manner,  because  it  will,  without  a  reason  borrowed  from  tne 
understanding :  and  hereby  it  discovers  its  own  perfect  power 
of  choice,  rising  from  withm  itseif,  and  free  from  all  influence 
or  restraint  of  any  kind."  And  (p.  66,  70,  73,  74;)  this  author 
very  expressly  supposes  the  Will  in  many  cases  to  be  deter- 
mined Dy  no  motive  at  alU  and  acts  altogether  without  motive^ 
or  ground  of  preference. — Here  I  would  observe, 

1.  The  very  supposition  which  is  here  made,  directly 
contradicts  and  overthrows  itself.  For  the  thing  supposed, 
wherein  this  ^rand  argument  consists,  is,  that  among  several 
things  the  Will  actually  chooses  one  before  another,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  is  perfectly  indifferent ;  which  is  the  very 
same  thing  as  to  say,  the  mind  has  a  preference,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  no  preference.  What  is  meant  cannot  be,  that 
the  mind  is  indifferent  before  it  comes  to  have  a  choice,  or  until 
it  has  a  preference ;  for  certainly  this  author  did  not  imagine 
he  had  a  controversy  with  any  person  in  supposing  this.  Be- 
sides, it  appears  in  fact,  that  the  thing  which  he  supposes,  is — 
not  that  the  Will  chooses  one  thing  before  another,  concerning 
which  it  is  indifferent  before  it  chooses^  but  that  the  will  is  in- 
different when  it  chooses ;  and  that  it  being  otherwise  than 
indifferent  is  not  until  afterwards,  in  consequence  of  its  choice; 
that  the  chosen  thing  appearing  preferable,  and  mote  agree- 
able than  another,  arises  from  its  choice  already  made.  His 
words  are  (p.  30.)  "  Where  the  objects  which  are  proposed, 
appear  equally  fit  or  good,  the  Will  is  left  without  a  guide  or 
director ;  and  therefore  must  take  its  own  choice,  by  its  own 
determination;  it  being  properly  a  self-determining  power. 
And  in  such  cases  the  will  does  as  it  were  make  a  good  to 
itself  by  its  own  choice,  i.  e.  creates  its  own  pleasure  or  delight 
in  this  self-chosen  good.  Even  as  a  man  by  seizing  upon  a 
spot  of  unoccupied  land,  in  an  uninhabited  country,  makes  it 
his  own  possession  and  property,  and  as  such  rejoices  in  it. 
Where  thmgs  were  indifferent  before,  the  will  finds  nothing 
to  make  them  more  agreeable,  considered  merely  in  them- 
selves, but  the  pleasure  it  feels  arising  from  its  own  choice^ 
and  its  perseverance  therein.  We  love  many  things  which  we 
have  chosen,  and  purely  because  we  chose  them.^^ 

This  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  we  first  begin  to  prefer 
many  things,  purely  because  we  have  preferred  and  cnosen 
them  before. — ^These  things  must  needs  be  spoken  inconside- 
rately by  this  author.  Choice  or  preference  cannot  be  before 
itself  in  the  same  instance,  either  in  the  order  of  time  or 
nature :  It  cannot  be  the  foundation  of  itself,  or  the  conse- 
quence of  itself.    The  very  act  of  choosinjr  oTie  XlAn^  rafhe*^ 
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Hum  another^  is  preferring  that  thing,  and  that  is  settinff  a 
hiffher  value  on  that  thing.    But  that  the  mind  sets  a  hi^er 
vsuue  on  one  thing  than  another,  is  not,  in  the  first  place^  the 
frvit  of  its  setting  a  higher  value  on  that  thing. 

This  author  says,  (p.  36.)  "  The  will  may  be  perfectly 
indiflferent,  and  yet  the  will  may  determine  itself  to  choose  one 
or  the  other.^^  And  again,  in  the  same  page,  ^^  I  am  entirehr 
indifferent  to  either ;  and  yet  my  Will  may  determine  itself 
to  choose."*^  And  again,  "  Which  I  shall  choose  must  be  de- 
termined by  the  mere  act  of  my  will."  If  the  choice  is  deter- 
mined by  a  mere  act  of  Will,  then  the  choice  is  determined 
by  a  mere  act  of  choice.  And  concerning  this  matter,  viz. 
That  the  act  of  the  Will  itself  is  determmed  by  an  act  of 
choice,  this  writer  is  express,  (p.  72.)  Speaking  of  the  case, 
where  there  is  no  superior  fitness  in  objects  presented,  he  has 
these  words :  '*  There  it  must  act  by  its  own  choice,  and 
determine  itself  as  it  pleases."  Where  it  is  supposed  that 
the  very  determination^  which  is  the  ground  and  spring  of  the 
WilPs  act,  is  an  act  of  choice  and  pleasure^  wherein  one  act  is 
more  agreeable  than  another ;  and  this  preference  and  superior 
pleasure  is  the  ground  of  all  it  does  in  tne  case.  And  if  sa, 
the  mind  is  not  indifferent  when  it  determines  itselff  but  had 
rather  determine  itself  one  way  than  another.  And  therefore 
the  Will  does  not  act  at  all  in  indifference  ;  not  so  much  as  in 
the  first  step  it  takes.  If  it  be  possible  for  the  understanding 
to  act  in  indifference,  yet  surely  the  Will  never  does ;  be- 
cause the  Will  beginning  to  act  is  the  very  same  thing  as  it 
beginning  to  choose  or  prefer.  And  if  in  the  very  first  act  of 
the  Will,  the  mind  prefers  something,  then  the  ideU  of  that 
thing  preferred,  does  at  that  time  preponderate,  or  prevail  in 
the  mind  :  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  idea  of  it  has  a 
prevailing  influence  on  the  Will.  So  that  this  whoHy  destroys 
the  thing  supposed,  viz.  That  the  mind  can  by  a  sovereign 
power  choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  which  in  the  view  of 
,  the  mind  are,  in  every  respect,  perfectly  equal,  one  of  which 
does  not  at  all  preponderate,  nor  has  any  prevailing  influence 
on  the  mind  above  another. 

So  that  this  author,  in  his  grand  argument  for  the  ability 
of  the  Will  to  choose  one  of  two  or  more  things,  concerning 
which  it  is  perfectly  indifferent,  does  at  the  same  time,  in 
effect,  deny  the  thmg  he  supposes,  even  that  the  Will,  in 
choosing,  is  subject  to  no  prevailing  influence  of  the  view  of 
the  thing  chosen.  And  indeed  it  is  impossible  to  offer  this 
argument  without  overthrowing  it ;  the  thing  supposed  in  it 
bising  that  which  denies  itself.  To  suppose  the  Will  to  act  at 
all  in  a  state  of  perfect  indifference,  is  to  assert  that  the  mind 
chooses  without  choosing.  To  say  that  when  it  is  indifferent, 
it  can  do  as  it  pleases,  is  to  sny  that  it  cnn  follow  its  pleasure. 
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when  it  has  no  pleasure  to  follow.  And  therefore  if  there  be 
any  difficulty  in  the  instances  of  two  cakes,  or  two  eggs,  &c. 
wmch  are  exactly  alike,  one  as  good  as  another ;  concerning 
which  this  author  supposes  the  mind  in  fact  has  a  choice^  and 
so  in  effect  supposes  mat  it  has  a  preference  ;  it  as  much  con« 
cemed  himself  to  solve  the  difficulty,  as  it  does  those  whom 
he  opposes.  For  if  these  instances  prove  any  thing  to  his 
purpose,  they  prove  that  a  man  chooses  without  choice.  And 
yet  this  is  not  to  his  purpose ;  because  if  this  is  what  he 
asserts,  hb  own  words  are  as  much  against  him,  and  does  as 
much  contradict  him,  as  the  words  of  those  he  disputes  against 
can  do. 

2.  There  is  no  great  difficulty  in  shewing,  in  such  in- 
stances as  are  alledged,  not  only  that  it  must  needs  be  lo,  that 
the  mind  must  be  influenced  in  its  choice  by  something  that 
has  a  preponderating  influence  upon  it^  but  also  how  it  is  so. 
A  little  attention  to  our  own  experience,  and  a  distinct  const* 
deration  of  the  acts  of  our  own  minds,  in  such  cases,  will  be 
sufficient  to  clear  up  the  matter. 

Thus,  supposing  I  have  a  chess-board  before  me ;  and 
because  I  am  required  by  a  superior,  or  desired  by  a  friend, 
or  on  some  other  consideration,  I  am  determined  to  touch  some 
one  of  the  spots  or  squares  on  the  board  with  my  finger.  Not 
being  limitcni  or  directed,  in  the  first  proposal,  to  any  one  in 
particular ;  and  there  being  nothing  in  the  squares,  m  them- 
selves considered,  that  recommends  any  one  of  all  the  sixty- 
four,  more  than  another ;  in  this  case,  my  mind  determine*  to 
give  itself  up  to  what  is  vulgarly  called  (Mccident^*  by  deter- 
mining to  touch  that  square  which  happens  to  be  most  in 
view,  which  my  eye  is  especially  upon  at  that  moment,  or 
which  happens  to  be  then  niost  in  my  mind,  or  which  I  shall 
be  directed  to  by  some  other  such  like  accident.  Here  are 
several  steps  of  the  mind  proceeding  (though  all  may  be  done, 
as  it  were,  in  a  moment)  the  Jirst  step  is  its  general  determina- 
tion that  it  will  touch  one  of  the  squares.  The  next  step  is 
another  general  determination  to  give  itself  up  to  accident,  in 
some  certain  wav  ;  as  to  touch  that  which  shall  be  most  in  the 
aye  or  mind  at  that  time,  or  to  some  other  such  like  accident. 
The  third  and  last  step  is  a  partictdar  determination  to  touch 
a  certain  individual  spot,  even  that  square,  which  by  that 
sort  of  accident  the  mind  has  pitched  upon,  has  actually  offer- 
ed itself  beyond  others.  Now  it  is  apparent  that  in  none  of 
these  several  steps  does  the  mind  proceed  in  absolute  indif* ' 

*  I  hare  elaewhere  observed,  what  that  is  which  is  vulgarly  called  accident ; 
that  10  nothing  akin  to  th«  Arminiwn  metaphysical  notion  of  contrngencCf  or  some- 
thing not  connected  with  any  thing. foregoing;  but  that  it  is  something  that 
comes  to  pass  in  the  course  of  things,  unforeseen  by  men,  and  not  owing  to  th<Hr 
design. 

VOL.  h.  9 
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ference,  but  in  each  of  them  is  influenced  by  a  preponderat- 
ing inducement.  So  it  is  in  the  first  step,  the  mmd^s  general 
determination  to  touch  one  of  the  sixty-tour  spots :  the  mind 
is  not  absolutely  indifferent  whether  it  does  so  or  no ;  it  is  in- 
duced to  it,  for  the  sake  of  miking  some  experiment,  or  by 
the  desire  of  a  friend,  or  some  other  motive  that  prevails.  So 
it  is  in  the  second  step,  the  mind  determining  to  give  itself  up 
to  accident,  by  touching  that  which  shall  be  most  in  the  eye, 
or  the  idea  of  which  shall  be  most  prevalent  in  the  mind,  &c. 
The  mind  is  not  absolutely  indifferent  whether  it  proceeds 
by  this  rule  or  no ;  but  chooses  it,  because  it  appears  at  that 
time  a  convenient  and  requisite  expedient  in  order  to  fulfil 
the  general  purpose.  And  so  it  is  in  the  third  and  last  step, 
which  is  determining  to  touch  that  individual  spot  which  ac- 
tually does  prevail  in  the  mind^s  view.  The  mind  is  not  in- 
different concerning  this ;  but  is  influenced  by  a  prevailing 
inducement  and  reason ;  which  is,  that  this  is  a  prosecution  of 
the  preceding  determination,  which  appeared  requisite,  and 
was  fixed  before  in  the  second  step. 

Accident  will  ever  serve  a  man,  without  hindering  a 
moment  in  such  a  case.  Among  a  number  of  objects  in  view, 
one  will  prevail  in  the  eye,  or  in  idea  beyond  others.  When 
we  have  our  eyes  open  in  the  clear  sun-shine,  many  objects 
strike  the  eye  at  once,  and  innumerable  images  may  be  at 
once  painted  in  it  by  the  rays  of  light ;  but  the  attention  of 
the  mmd  is  not  equal  to  several  of  them  at  once ;  or  if  it  be, 
it  does  not  continue  so  for  any  time.  And  so  it  is  with  respect 
to  the  ideas  of  the  mind  in  general :  several  ideas  are  not 
in  equal  strength  in  the  mind^s  view  and  notice  at  once ;  or 
at  least,  do  not  remain  so  for  any  sensible  continuance. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  more  constantly  varying,  than 
the  ideas  of  the  mind ;  they  do  not  remain  precisely  in  the 
same  state  for  the  least  perceivable  space  of  time ;  as  is  evi- 
dent by  this: — That  all  time  is  perceived  by  the  mind,  only 
by  the  successive  changes  of  its  own  ideas.  Therefore 
while  the  perceptions  of  the  mind  remain  precisely  in  the 
same  state,  there  is  no  perceivable  length  of  time,  because 
no  sensible  succession  at  all. 

As  the  acts  of  the  Will,  in  each  step  of  the  forementioned 
precedure,  do  not  come  to  pass  without  a  particular  cause, 
but  every  act  is  owing  to  a-  prevailing  inducement;  so  the 
accident,  as  I  have  called  it,  or  that  which  happens  in  the 
unsearchable  course  of  things,  to  which  the  mind  yields  it- 
self^ and  by  which  it  is  guided,  is  not  any  thing  that  comes 
to  pass  without  a  cause.  The  mind  in  determining  to  be 
guided  by  it,  is  not  determined  by  something  that  has  no 
cause ;  any  more  than  if  it  be  determined  to  be  ffuided  by  a 
lot^  or  the  casting  of  a  die.     For  though  the  die  falling  in  such 
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a  manner  be  accidental  to  him  that  casts  it,  yet  none  will  sup* 
pose  that  there  is  no  cause  why  it  falls  as  it  does.  The  invol- 
untary changes  in  the  succession  of  our  ideas,  though  the  cause 
may  not  be  observed,  have  as  much  a  cause,  as  the  changea- 
ble motions  of  the  mot<.s  that  float  in  the  air,  or  the  continual, 
infinitelv  various,  successive  changes  of  the  unevennesses  on 
the  surface  of  the  water. 

There  are  two  things  especially,  which  are  probably  the 
occasions  of  confusion  in  the  minds  of  them  who  insist  upon 
it,  that  the  will  acts  in  a  proper  indifierence,  and  without  being 
moved  by  any  inducement,  in  its  determinations  in  such  cases 
as  have  been  mentioned.* 

I.  They  seem  to  mistake  the  point  in  question,  or  at  least 
not  to  keep  it  distinctly  in  view.  The  question  they  dispute 
about,  is.  Whether  the  mind  be  indifferent  about  the  (Ejects 
presented,  one  of  which  is  to  be  taken,  touched,  pointed  to, 
&c.  as  two  eggs,  two  cakes,  which  appear  equally  good. 
Whereas  the  question  to  be  considered,  is.  Whether  the  per? 
son  be  indifferent  with  respect  to  his  own  actions  ;  whether  he 
does  not,  on  some  consideration  of  other,  prefer  one  act  with 
respect  to  these  objects  before  another.  The  mind  in  its  de- 
termination and  choice,  in  these  cases,  is  not  most  immediately 
and  directly  conversant  about  the  objects  presented  ;  but  the 
acts  to  be  done  concerning  these  objects.  The  objects  may 
appear  equal,  and  the  mind  may  never  properly  make  any 
cnoice  between  them ;  but  the  next  act  of  the  Will  being  about 
the  external  actions  to  be  performed,  taking,  touching,  iic. 
these  may  not  appear  equal,  and  one  action  may  properly  be 
chosen  before  another.  In  each  step  of  the  mind^s  progress, 
the  determination  is  not  about  the  objects,  unless  indirectly 
and  improperly,  but  about  the  actions,  which  it  chooses  for 
other  reasons  than  any  preference  of  the  objects,  and  for  rea- 
sons not  taken  at  all  from  the  objects. 

There  is  no  necessity  of  supposing,  that  the  mind  does 
ever  at  all  properly  choose  one  of  the  objects  before  another ; 
either  before  it  has  taken,  or  afterwards.  Indeed  the  man 
chooses  to  take  or  touch  one  rather  than  another ;  but  not  be- 
cause it  chooses  the  thing  taken^  or  touched ;  but  from  foreign 
considerations.  The  case  may  be  so,  that  of  two  things  offered, 
a  man  may,  for  certain  reasons,  prefer  taking  that  which  he 
undervalues^  and  choose  to  neglect  that  which  his  mind  pre- 


♦  Xbo  reader  is  particularly  rcqueated  to  give  due  attention  to  theao  two  re- 


choice,  and  the  aeU  of  choice.  When  they  have  shewn,  with  much  plausibility, 
that  there  is  no  perceivable  difference,  or  ground  of  choice,  in  the  objects^  they  has- 
tily infer  the  same  indifierence  as  applicable  io  the  aetn  of  choice.    W. 
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fen.  in  such  a  case,  choosing  the  thing  taken,  and  choosing 
to,  take,  are  diverse :  and  so  they  are  in  a  case  where  the 
things  presented  are  equal  in  the  mind^s  esteem,  and  neither 
of  them  preferred.  All  that  fact  and  experience  makes  evi- 
dent, is,  that  the  mind  chooses  one  €u:tion  rather  than  another. 
And  therefore  the  arguments  which  they  bring,  in  order  to  be 
to  their  purpose,  should  be  to  prove  that  the  mind  chooses  the 
action  in  perfect  indifference,  with  respect  to  that  action  ;  and 
not  to  prove  that  the  mind  chooses  the  action  in  perfect  indif- 
ference with  respect  to  the  object ;  which  is  very  possible,  and 
yet  the  will  not  act  at  all  without  prevalent  inducement,  and 
proper  preponderation. 

2«  Another  reason  of  confusion  and  difficulty  in  this  mat* 
ter,  seems  to  be,  not  distinguishing  between  a  general  indif 
ference,  or  an  indifference  with  respect  to  what  is  to  be  done 
in  a  more  distant  and  general  view  of  it,  and  a  particular  indiC* 
ference,  or  an  indifference  with  respect  to  the  next  immediate 
act,  viewed  with  its  particular  and  present  circumstances.  A 
man  may  be  perfectly  indifferent  with  respect  to  his  own 
actions^  in  the  former  respect ;  and  yet  not  in  the  latter.  Thus 
in  the  foregoing  instance  of  touching  one  of  the  squares  of  a 
chess-board ;  when  it  is  first  proposed  that  I  should  touch  one 
of  them,  I  may  be  perfectly  indifferent  which  I  touch  ^  be- 
cause as  yet  I  view  the  matter  remotely  and  generalljr,  being 
but  in  the  first  step  of  the  mind^s  progress  in  the  affair.  Bat 
yet,  when  I  am  actually  come  to  the  last  step,  and  the  very 
next  thing  to  be  determmed  is  which  is  to  be  touched,  having 
already  determined  that  I  will  touch  that  which  happens  to  be 
most  in  my  eye  or  mind,  and  my  mind  being  now  fixed  on  a 
particular  one,  the  act  of  touching  that,  considered  thus  im- 
mediately, and  in  these  particular  present  circumstances,  is 
not  what  my  mind  is  absolutely  indifferent  about. 


SECT.  VIL 

Concerning  the  notion  of  Liberty  of  Willy  consisting  in  Ind^' 

ference. 

What  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  section,  has  a  ten- 
dency in  some  measure  to  evince  the  absurdity  of  the  opinion 
of  such  as  place  Liberty  in  Indifference,  or  in  that  equilibrium 
whereby  the  Will  is  without  all  antecedent  bias ;  that  the 
determination  of  the  Will  to  either  side  may  be  entirely  from 
Itself,  and  that  it  may  be  owing  only  to  its  own  power,  and 
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the  sovereignty  which  it  has  over  itself,  that  it  goes  this  way* 
rather  than  that.* 

But  in  as  much  as  this  has  been  of  such  long  standing, 
and  has  bgen  so  generally  received,  and  so  much  insisted  on 
by  Pelagians^  Semi-Pelagians^  Jesuits^  Socinians.,  Arminians^ 
and  others,  it  may  deserve  a  more  full  consideration.  And 
therefore  I  shall  now  proceed  to  a  more  particular  and  thorough 
enquiry  into  this  notion. 

Mow  lest  some  should  suppose  that  I  do  not  understand 
those  that  place  Liberty  in  Indifference,  or  should  charge  me 
with   misrepresenting  their  opinion,  I  would  signify,   that  I 
am  sensible,  there  are  some,  who,  when  they  talk  of  Liberty 
of  the  Will  as  consisting  in  Indifference,  express  themselves 
as  though  they  would  not  be  understood  to  mean  the  In- 
difference of  the  inclination  or  tendency  of  the  will,  but  an 
Indifference  of  the  souVs  power  of  willmg;  or  that  the  Will, 
with  respect  to  its  power  or  ability  to  choose,  is  indifferent, 
can  go  either  way  indifferently,  either  to  the  right  hand  or 
left,  either  act  or  forbear  to  act,  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
This  indeed  seems  to  be  a  refining  of  some  particular  writers 
only,  and  newlv  invented,  which  will  by  no  means  consist  with 
the  manner  of  expression  used  by  the  defenders  of  Iliberty 
of  Indifference   in    general.      I  wish   such    refiners  woula 
thoroughly  consider,  whether  the^  distinctly  know  their  own 
meaning,  when  they  make  a  distmction  between  an  Indiffer- 
ence ot  the  soul  as  to  its  power  or  ability  of  choosing,  and 
the  soul^s  Indifference  as  to  the  preference  or  choice   itself; 
and  whether  they  do  not  deceive  themselves  in  imagining  that 
they  have  any  distinct  meaning  at  all.     The  indifference  of 
the  soul  as  to  its  ability  or  power  to  will,  must  be  the  same 
thing  as  the  Indifference  of  the  state  of  the  power  or  faculty 
of  the  Will,  or  the  Indifference  of  the  state  which  the  soul 
itself,  which  has  that  power  or  faculty,  hitherto  remains  in, 

*  Dr.  Whitbt,  and  some  other  Jhminians,  make  a  distinction  of  different 
lunda  of  freedom;  one  of  €rod,  and  perfect  spirits  above ;  another  of  persons  in  a 
state  of  triaL    The  former  Dr  Whitbt  allows  to  consist  with  necessity ;  the 
latter  he  holds  to  be  wi^out  necessity :  and  this  latter  he  supposes  to  be  requisite 
to  our  being  the  subject  of  praise  or  dispraise,  rewards  or  punishments,  precepts 
and  profaibitiona,  promises  and  threats,  exhortations  and  denortations,  ana  a  cove- 
nant-treaty.     And  to  this  freedom  he  supposes  Ind{ference  to  be  requisite.     In 
hia  Diacoorse  on  the  five  points,  (p.  299,  300)  he  says ;  **  It  is  a  freedom  (speak- 
ioff  of  a  freedom  not  onlv  m>m  co-action,  but  from  necessity)  requisite,  as  we  con- 
ceive, to  render  us  capable  of  trial  or  probation,  and  to  render  our  actions  worthy 
of  pniae  or  dispraise,  and  our  persons  of  rewards  or  punishments."    And  in  the 
next  page,  speaJiing  of  Uie  same  matter,  he  says,  "  Excellent  to  this  purpose,  are 
the  words  orMr.  Tbobndakb  :  We  8ay  not,  that  bid^erence  it  requUUe  to  mfrttdmn^ 
kitt  to  thefrudom  of  num  alone  in  thts  state  of  travail  and  proficiaue;  the  ground,  rf 
which  it  CMPt  tender  of  a  treaty,  and  conStumt  qf  peace  and  rtconaUment  to  JaUen 
man,  togHher  with  thote  preceptt  and  prohibitionty  thote  pnmitet  and  threats^  thote  ea^ 
hoviitknt  and  dehortatianty  it  it  enforted  lot'l^" 
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as  to  the  exercise  of  that  power,  in  the  choice  it  shall  by  and 
by  make. 

But  not  to  insist  any  longer  on  the  inexplicable  abstruse- 
ness  of  this  distinction  ;  let  what  wilt  be  supposed  concerning 
the  meaning  of  them  that  use  it,  thus  much  must  at  least  be 
intended  by  Arminians  when  they  talk  of  Indifference  as 
essential  to  Liberty  of  Will,  if  they  intend  any  thing,  in  any 
respect  to  their  purpose,  viz.  That  it  is  such  an  Indifference  as 
leaves  the  Will  not  determined  already ;  but  free  from  actual 
possession,  and  vacant  of  predetermination,  so  far,  that  there 
may  be  room  for  the  exercise  of  the  self-determining  power  of 
the  W^ill ;  and  thiit  the  WilPs  freedom  consists  in,  or  depends 
upon  this  vacancy  and  opportunity  that  is  left  for  the  Will  itself 
to  be  the  determiner  of  the  act  that  is  to  be  the  free  act. 

And  here  I  would  observe  in  the^r^^  place,  that  to  make 
out  this  scheme  of  Liberty,  the  Indifference  must  he  perfect 
and  absolute ;  there  must  be  a  perfect  freedom  from  all  ante- 
cedent preponderation  or  inclin  tion.  Because  if  the  Will  be 
already  inclined,  before  it  exerts  its  own  sovereign  power  on 
itself,  then  its  inclination  is  not  wholly  owing  to  itself:  if 
when  two  opposites  are  proposed  to  the  soul  for  its  choice,  the 
proposal  does  not  find  the  soul  wholly  in  a  state  of  Indiffer- 
ence, then  it  is  not  found  in  a  state  of  Liberty  for  mere  self* 
determination. — The  least  degree  of  an  antecedent  bias  must 
be  inconsistent  with  their  notion  of  Liberty.  For  so  long  as 
prior  inclination  possesses  the  will,  and  is  not  removed,  the 
former  binds  the  latter,  so  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the 
Will  should  act  otherwise  than  agreeably  to  it.  Surely  the 
Will  cannot  act  or  choose  contrary  to  a  remaining  prevailing 
inclination  of  the  Will.  To  suppose  otherwise,  would  be  the 
same  thing  as  to  suppose  that  the  Will  is  inclined  contrary  to 
its  present  prevailing  inclination^  or  contrary  to  what  it  is 
incltned  to.  That  which  the  Will  prefers,  to  that,  all  things 
considered,  it  preponderates  and  inclines.  It  is  equally  im- 
possible for  the  Will  to  choose  contrary  to  its  own  remaining 
and  present  preponderating  inclination,  as  it  is  to  prefer  con- 
trary to  its  own  present  preference^  or  choose  contrary  to  its 
own  present  choice.  The  Will,  therefore,  so  long  as  it  is 
under  the  influence  of  an  old  preponderating  inclination,  is  not 
at  Liberty  for  a  new  free  act ;  or  any,  that  shall  now  be  an  act 
of  self-determination.  That  which  is  a  self-determined  free 
act,  must  be  one  which  the  will  determmes  in  the  possession 
and  use  of  a  peculiar  sort  of  Liberty ;  such  as  consists  in  a 
freedom  from  every  thing.,  which,  if  it  were  there,  would  make 
it  impossible  that  the  Will,  at  that  time,  should  be  othenoise 
than  that  way  to  which  it  tends.* 

"*  There  is  a  little  intricacy  in  tliis  mode  of  expression.    It  may  be  thus  iUus- 
ated.    Suppose  it  were  asserted,  "  That  it  is  impossible  for  the  will  to  be  other- 
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If  any  one  should  say,  there  is  no  need  that  the  Indifler- 
ence  should  be  perfect;  but  although  a  former  inclination 
still  remains,  yet,  if  it  be  be  not  very  strong,  possibly  the 
strength  of  the  Will  may  oppose  and  overcome  it : — ^This  is 
grossly  absurd  ;  for  the  strength  of  the  Will,  let  it  be  never  so 
^eat,  gives  it  no  such  sovereignty  and  command,  as  to  cause 
Itself  to  prefer  and  not  to  prefer  at  the  same  time,  or  to  choose 
contrary  to  its  own  present  choice. 

Therefore,  if  there  be  the  least  degree  of  antecedent 
prepondcration  of  the  Will,  it  must  be  perfectly  abolished, 
before  the  Will  can  be  at  liberty  to  determine  itself  the  con- 
trary way.  And  if  the  Will  determines  itself  the  same  way, 
it  was  not  a,  free  determination^  because  the  Will  is  not  wholly 
at  Liberty  in  so  doing ;  its  determination  is  not  altogether 
from  itself  but  it  was  partly  determined  before,  in  its  prior 
inclination  :  and  all  the  Freedom  the  Will  exercises  in  the 
case,  is  in  an  increase  of  inclination,  which  it  gives  itself, 
added  to  what  it  had  by  a  foregoing  bias ;  so  much  is  from 
itself,  and  so  much  is  from  perfect  Indifference.  For  though 
the  Will  had  a  previous  tendency  that  way,  yet  as  to  that 
additional  degree  of  inclination,  it  had  no  tendency.  There- 
fore the  previous  tendency  is  of  no  consideration,  with  respect 
to  the  act  wherein  the  Will  is  free.  So  that  it  comes  to  the 
same  thing  which  was  said  at  first,  that  as  to  the  act  of  the 
Will,  wherein  the  Will  is  free,  there  must  be  perfect  Indiffer^ 
ence^  or  equilibrium. 

To  illustrate  this :  suppose  a  sovereign  self-moving  power 
in  a  natural  body  ;  but  that  the  body  is  in  motion  already,  by 
an  antecedent  bias;  for  instance,  gravitation  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth  ;  and  has  one  degree  of  motion  by  virtue 
of  that  previous  tendency ;  but  by  its  self-moving  power  it 
adds  one  degree  more  to  its  motion,  and  moves  so  much  more 
swiftly  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth  than  it  would  do  by  its 
gravity  only  :  it  is  evident,  all  that  is  owing  to  a  self-moving 
power  in  this  case,  is  the  additional  degree  of  motion  ;  and  that 
the  other  degree  which  it  had  from  gravity,  is  of  no  considera- 
tion in  the  case ;  the  effect  is  just  the  same,  as  if  the  body  had 
received  from  itself  one  degree  of  motion  from  a  state  of  per- 
fect rest.  So,  if  we  suppose  a  self-moving  power  given  to  the 
scale  of  a  balance,  which  has  a  weight  oT  one  degree  beyond 
the  opposite  scale  ;  and  if  we  asci i-je  to  it  an  ability  to  udd  to 
itself  another  degree  of  force  the  same  way,  by  its  self-mov- 

wwe  at  any  one  given  time,  than  that  way  to  which  it  tends."  Such  a  proposi- 
tion one  might  think,  none  who  understood  the  terms  would  controvert ;  for  it 
woold  be  to  controvert  this  proposition,  "  The  will  is  as  its  tendency."  And  yet, 
the  advocates  for  a  seLT-determiniug  power  must  assert  a  liberty  which  denies  thi« 
nlain  proposition.    W. 
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;  power ;  this  is  just  the  same  thing  as  to  ascribe  to  it  a 

wer  to  give  itself  one  degree  of  preponderation  from  a  perfect 

^uilibrium ;  and  so  much  power  as  the  scale  has  to  give  itself 

.1  over-balance  from  a  perfect  equipoise,  so  much  self-moving 

elf-preponderating  power  it  has,  and  no  more     So  that  its 

ree  power  this  way  is  always  to  be  measured  from  perfect  equi- 

ibrium. 

I  need  say  no  more  to  prove,  that  if  Indifference  be  es« 
sential  to  Liberty,  it  must  be  perfect  Indifference ;  and  that 
so  far  as  the  Will  is  destitute  of  this,  so  far  is  it  destitute  of 
that  freedom  by  which  it  is  in  a  capacity  of  being  its  own 
determiner,  without  being  at  all  passive,  or  subject  to  the 
power  and  sway  of  something  else  in  its  motions  and  deter- 
minations. 

Having  observed  these  things,  let  us  now  try  whether  this 
notion  of  tne  Liberty  of  Will  consisting  in  Inaifference  and 
equilibrium,  and  the  WilPs  self-determination  in  such  a  state« 
be  not  absurd  and  inconsistent. 

And  here  I  would  lay  down  this  as  an  axiom  of  undoubt- 
ed truth ;  that  every  free  act  is  done  in  a  state  of  freedom^  and 
not  only  after  such  a  state.  If  an  act  of  the  Will  be  an  act' 
wherein  the  soul  is  free,  it  must  be  exerted  in  a  state  of  free* 
dom^  and  in  the  time  ojf  freedom.  It  will  not  suffice,  that  the 
act  immediately  follows  a  state  of  Liberty ;  but  Liberty  moat 
yet  continue,  and  co-exist  with  the  act ;  the  soul  remaining  ia 
possession  of  Liberty.  Because  that  is  the  notion  of  a  free 
act  of  the  soul,  even  an  act  wherein  the  soul  uses  or  exercises 
Liberty.  But  if  the  soul  is  not,  in  the  veir  time  of  the  act, 
in  the  possession  of  Liberty,  it  cannot  at  that  time  be  in  the 
use  of  it. 

Now  the  question  is,  whether  ever  the  soul  of  man  puts 
forth  an  act  of  Will,  while  it  yet  remains  in  a  state  of  Liberty, 
viz.  as  implying  a  state  of  Indifference ;  or  whether  the  soul 
ever  exerts  an  act  of  preference,  while  at  that  very  time  the 
Will  is  in  a  perfect  equilibrium,  not  inclining  one  way  more 
than  another.  The  very  putting  of  the  question  is  sufficient 
to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  affirmative  answer ;  for  how  ridi- 
culous would  it  be  for  any  body  to  insist,  that  the  soul  chooses 
one  thing  before  another,  when  at  the  very  same  instant  it 
is  perfectly  indifferent  with  respect  to  each  I  This  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  say,  the  soul  prefers  one  thing  to  another, 
at  the  very  same  time  that  it  has  no  preference. — Choice  and 
preference  can  no  more  be  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  than 
motion  can  be  in  a  state  of  rest,  or  than  the  preponderation 
of  the  scale  of  a  balance  can  be  in  a  state  of  equilibrium. — 
Motion  may  be  the  next  moment  afler  rest ;  but  cannot  co- 
exist with  it,  in  any,  even  the  least  part  of  it.  So  choice  may 
be  immediately  after  a  state  of  Indifference,  but  cannot  co^ 
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exist  with  it :  even  the  very  beginning  of  it  \»  not  in  a  state 
of  Indifference.  And  therefore  if  this  be  Liberty,  no  act  of 
the  Will,  in  any  degree,  is  ever  performed  in  a  state  of 
Liberty,  or  in  the  time  of  Liberty.  VoHtion  and  Liberty 
are  so  far  from  agreeing  together,  and  being  essential  one 
to  another,  that  they  are  contrary  one  to  another,  and 
one  excludes  and  destroys  the  other,  as  much  as  motion 
and  rest,  light  and  darkness,  or  life  and  death.  So  that 
the  Will  acts  not  at  all,  does  not  so  much  as  begin  to  act 
in  the  time  of  such  Liberty :  freedom  has  ceased  to  be,  at 
the  first  moment  of  action ;  and  therefore  Liberty  cannot 
reach  the  action,  to  affect,  or  quaUfy  it,  or  give  it  a  deno- 
mination, any  more  than  if  it  had  ceased  to  bs,  twenty  years 
before  the  action  began.  The  moment  that  Liberty  ceases 
to  be,  it  ceases  to  be  a  qualification  of  any  thing.  If  light 
and  darkness  succeed  each  other  instantaneously,  light  quali- 
fies nothing  after  it  is  gone  out,  to  make  any  thing  lightsome 
or  bright,  at  the  first  moment  of  perfect  darkness,  any  more 
than  months  or  years  after.  Life  denominates  nothing  vitals 
at  the  first  moment  of  perfect  death.  So  freedom,  if  it  con- 
sists in,  or  implies  Indifference,  can  denominate  nothing  free, 
at  the  first  moment  of  preference  or  preponderation.  There- 
fore it  is  manifest,  that  no  Liberty  which  the  soul  is  possessed 
of,  or  ever  uses,  in  any  of  its  acts  of  volition,  consists  in  Indif- 
ference ;  and  that  the  opinion  of  such  as  suppose,  that  Indif- 
ference belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  Liberty,  is  to  the  highest 
degree  absurd  and  contradictory. 

If  any  one  should  imagine,  that  this  manner  of  arguing 
is  nothing  but  a  trick  and  delusion  ;  and  to  evade  the  reason* 
ing,  should  say,  that  the  thing  wherein  the  will  exorcises  its 
Liberty,  is  not  in  the  act  of  choice  or  preponderation  itself, 
but  in  determining  itself  to  a  certain  choice  or  preference  ; 
that  the  act  of  the  Will,  wherein  it  is  free,  and  uses  its  own 
sovereignty,  consists  in  its  causing  or  determining  the  change 
or  transition  from  a  state  of  Indifference  to  a  certain  prefer- 
ence or  determining  to  give  a  certain  turn  to  the  balance, 
which  has  hitherto  been  even  ;  and  that  the  Will  exerts  this 
act  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  or  while  the  Will  yet  remains  in 
equilibrium,  and  perfect  master  of  itself. — I  say,  if  any  one 
chooses  to  express  his  notion  of  Liberty,  after  this,  or  some 
such  manner,  let  us  see  if  he  can  succeed  any  better  than 
before. 

What  is  asserted  is,  that  the  Will,  while  it  yet  remains 
in  perfect  equilibrium,  without  preference,  determines  to 
change  itself  from  that  state,  and  excite  in  itself  a  certain 
choice  or  preference.  Now  let  us  see  whether  this  does  not 
come  to  the  same  absurdity  we  had  before.  If  it  be  so,  that 
the  Will,  while  it  yet  remains  perfectly  indifferent,  determines 
Vol,  II.  10 
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to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,  and  to  give  itself  a  certain  pre- 
ponderation ;  then  I  would  enquire,  whether  the  soul  does 
not  determine  this  of  choice;  or  whether  the  Will  coming  to 
a  determination  to  do  so,  be  not  the  same  thing  as  the  soul 
coming  to  a  choice  to  do  so.  If  the  soul  does  not  determine 
this  of  choice,  or  in  the  exercise  of  choice,  then  it  does  not 
determine  it  voluntarily.  And  if  the  soul  does  not  determine 
it  voluntarily,  or  of  its  own  will^  then  in  what  sense  does  its 
wilt  determine  it  ?  And  if  the  wUl  does  not  determine  it,  then 
how  is  the  Liberty  of  the  Will  exercised  in  the  determination  f 
What  sort  of  Liberty  is  exercised  by  the  soul  in  those  deter- 
minations, wherein  there  is  no  exercise  of  choice,  which  are 
not  voluntary,  and  wherein  the  will  is  not  concerned  ?  But  if 
it  be  allowed,  that  this  determination  is  an  act  of  choice,  and 
it  be  insisted  on,  that  the  soul,  while  it  yet  remains  in  a  state  of 
perfect  Indifference,  chooses  to  put  itself  out  of  that  state,  and 
to  turn  itself  one  way ;  then  the  soul  is  already  come  to  a 
choice,  and  chooses  that  way.  And  so  we  have  the  very  same 
absurdity  which  we  had  before.  Here  is  the  soul  in  a  state  of 
choice^  and  in  a  state  of  equilibrium^  both  at  the  same  time : 
the  soul  already  choosing  one  way,  while  it  remains  in  a  state 
of  perfect  Indifference,  and  has  no  choice  of  one  way  more 
than  the  other.  And  indeed  this  manner  of  talking,  though  it 
may  a  little  hide  the  absurdity,  in  the  obscurity  of  expression, 
increases  the  inconsistence.  To  say,  the  free  act  of  the  wiU,  or 
the  act  which  the  will  exerts  in  a  state  of  freedom  and  Indiffe- 
rence, does  not  imply  preference  in  it,  but  is  what  the  will 
does  in  order  to  cause  or  produce  a  preference,  is  as  much  as 
to  say,  the  soul  chooses  (for  to  wiU  and  to  choose  are  the  same 
thing)  without  choice,  and  prefers  without  preference,  in  order 
to  cause  or  produce  the  beginning  of  a  preference,  or  the  first 
choice.  And  that  is,  that  the  first  choice  is  exerted  without 
choice,  in  order  to  produce  itself! 

If  any,  to  evade  these  things,  should  own,  that  a  state  of  Li- 
berty and  a  state  of  Indifference,  are  not  the  same,  and  that  the 
former  may  be  without  the  latter ;  but  should  say,  that  Indiffe- 
rence is  still  essentud  to  freedom,  as  it  is  necessary  to  go  imme- 
diately before  it ;  it  being  essential  to  the  freedom  of  an  act  of 
will  that  it  should  directly  and  immediately  arise  out  of  a  state 
of  Indifference  :  still  this  will  not  help  the  cause  of  Armimm 
Liberty,  or  make  it  consistent  with  itself.  For  if  the  act  springs 
immediately  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference,  then  it  does  not 
arise  from  antecedent  choice  or  preference.  But  if  the  act 
arises  directly  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference,  without  any  inter- 
vening choice  to  determine  it,  then  the  act  not  being  deter- 
mined by  choice,  is  not  determined  by  the  will;  the  mind 
exercises  no  free  choice  in  the  affair,  and  free  choice  and  free 
will  have  no  hand  in  the  determination  of  the  act.    Which  is 
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entirely  inconsistent  with  their  notion  of  the  freedom  of  Vo- 
lition. 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  these  absurdities  may  be 
avoided,  by  saying,  that  the  Liberty  of  the  mind  consists  in 
a  power  to  suspend  the  act  of  the  will,  and  so  keep  it  in  a 
state  of  Indifference^  until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  con- 
sideration ;  and  so  shall  say,  that  however  Indifference  is  not 
essential  to  Liberty  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  mind  must 
make  its  choice  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  which  is  an  incon- 
sistency, or  that  the  act  of  will  must  spring  immediately  out 
of  Indifference ;  yet  Indifference  may  be  essential  to  the 
Liberty  of  acts  of  the  will  in  this  respect ;  viz.  That  Liberty 
consists  in  a  power  of  the  mind  to  forbear  or  suspend  the  act 
of  Volition,  and  keep  the  mind  in  a  state  of  Indifference  for 
the  present,  until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  proper  deli- 
beration :  I  say,  if  any  one  imagines  that  this  helps  the  matter, 
it  is  a  great  mistake:  it  reconciles  no  inconsistency,  and 
relieves  no  difficulty. — For  here  the  following  things  must  be 
observed, 

1.  That  this  suspending  of  Volition,  if  there  be  properly 
any  such  thing,  is  itself  an  act  of  Volition.  If  the  mind  deter- 
mines to  suspend  its  act,  it  determines  it  voluntarily ;  it  chooses 

'  on  some  consideration,  to  suspend  it.  And  this  choice  or 
determination,  is  an  act  of  the  will :  And  indeed  it  is  supposed 
to  be  so  in  the  very  hypothesis ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  the 
Liberty  of  the  will  consists  in  its  Power  to  do  this,  and  that  its 
doing  it  is  the  very  thing  wherein  the  will  exercises  its  Liberty. 
But  how  can  the  will  exercise  Liberty  in  it,  if  it  be  not  an  act 
of  the  will  ?  The  Liberty  of  the  will  is  not  exercised  in  any 
thing  but  what  the  will  does. 

2.  This  determining  to  suspend  acting  is  not  only  an  act 
of  the  will,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  only  free  act  of  the  will ; 
because  it  is  said,  that  this  is  the  thing  wherein  the  Liberty  of 
the  iviU  consists — If  so,  then  this  is  all  the  act  of  will  that 
we  have  to  consider  in  this  controversy.  And  now,  the  former 
question  returns  upon  us ;  viz.  Wherein  consists  the  freedom 
of  the  will  in  those  acts  wherein  it  is  free  ?  And  if  this  act  of 
determining  a  suspension  be  the  only  act  in  which  the  will  is 
free,  then  wherein  consists  the  will's  freedom  with  respect  to 
this  act  of  suspension  ?  And  how  is  Indifference  essential  to 
this  act  ?  The  answer  must  be,  according  to  what  is  supposed 
in  the  evasion  under  consideration,  that  the  Liberty  of  the 
will  in  this  act  of  suspension,  consists  in  a  power  to  suspend 
even  this  act,  until  there  has  been  opportunity  for  thorough 
deliberation.  But  this  will  be  to  plunge  directly  into  the 
grossest  nonsense :  for  it  is  the  act  of  suspension  itself  that  we 
are  speaking  of;  and  there  is  no  room  for  a  space  of  delibera- 
tion and  suspension  in  order  to  determine  whether  we  will 
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suspend  or  no.  For  that  supposes,  that  even  suspension  itself 
may  be  deferred  :  which  is  absurd ;  for  the  very  deferring  the  de- 
termination of  suspension,  to  consider  whether  we  will  suspend 
or  no,  will  be  actually  suspending.  For  during  the  space  of  sus- 
pension, to  consider  whether  to  suspend,  the  act  is,  ipso  facto^ 
suspended.  There  is  no  medium  between  suspending  to  act, 
and  immediately  acting ;  and  therefore  no  possibility  of  avoid- 
ing either  the  ono  or  the  other  one  moment 

And  besides,  this  is  attended  with  ridiculous  absurdity 
another  way  :  for  now,  it  seems,  Liberty  consists  wholly  in  the 
mind  having  Power  to  suspend  its  determination  whether  to 
suspend  or  no  ;  that  there  may  be  time  for  consideration,  whe- 
ther it  be  best  to  suspend.  And'  if  Liberty  consists  in  this 
only,  then  this  is  the  Liberty  under  consideration.  We  have 
to  enquire  now,  how  Liberty,  with  respect  to  this  act  of  sus- 
pending a  determination  of  suspension,  consists  in  Indifference, 
or  how  Indifference  is  essential  to  it.  The  answer,  according 
to  the  hypothesis  we  are  upon,  must  be,  that  it  consists  in  a 
Power  of  suspending  even  this  last-mentioned  act,  to  have 
time  to  consider  whether  to  suspend  that  And  then  the  same 
difficulties  and  enquiries  return  over  again  with  respect  to  that ; 
and  so  on  for  ever.  Which,  if  it  would  shew  any  thing,  would 
shew  only  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  free  act.  It  drives . 
the  exercise  of  freedom  back  in  infinitum  ;  and  that  is  to  drive 
it  out  of  the  world. 

And  besides  all  this,  there  is  a  Delusion,  and  a  latent 
gross  contradiction  in  the  affair  another  way ;  in  as  much  as  in 
explaining  how,  or  in  what  respect  the  will  is  free,  with  regard 
to  a  particular  act  of  Volition,  it  is  said,  that  its  Liberty  con- 
sists m  a  Power  to  determine  to  suspend  that  act^  which  places 
Liberty  not  in  that  act  of  Vohtion  which  the  enquiry  is.  about, 
but  altogether  in  another  antecedent  act  Which  contradicts 
.he  thing  supposed  in  both  the  question  and  answer.  The 
question  is,  wherein  consists  the  mind^s  Liberty  in  any  particu- 
lar act  of  Volition  ?  And  the  answer,  in  pretending  to  shew 
(vherein  lies  the  mind^s  Liberty  in  that  acty  in  effect  says,  it 
does  not  he  in  that  act  at  all,  but  in  another,  viz.  a  Volition 
to  suspend  that  act.  And  therefore  the  answer  is  both  contra- 
dictory, and  altogether  impertinent  and  beside  the  purpose. 
For  it  does  not  shew  wherein  the  Liberty  of  the  will  consists 
in  the  act  in  question  ;  instead  of  that,  it  supposes  it  does  not 
consist  in  that  act  at  all,  but  in  another  distinct  from  it,  even  a 
Volition  to  suspend  that  act,  and  take  time  to  consider  of  it 
And  no  account  is  pretended  to  be  given  wherein  the  mind  is 
free  with  respect  to  that  act,  wherein  this  answer  supposes  the 
Liberty  of  the  mind  indeed  consists,  viz.  the  act  of  suspension, 
or  of  determining  the  suspension. 
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On  the  whole,  it  is  exceeding  manifest,  that  the  Liberty  of 
the  mind  does  not  consist  in  Indifference,  and  that  Indifference 
is  not  essentia]  or  necessary  to  it,  or  at  all  belonging  to  it,  as 
the  Arminiang  suppose ;  that  opinion  being  full  of  nothing  but 
self-contradiction. 


SECT.  VIII. 

Concerning  the  supposed  Liberty  of  the  Will^  as  opposite  to  aU 

Necessity, 

It  is  chiefly  insisted  on  by  Arminians^  in  this  controTersy, 
as  a  thing  most  important  and  essential  in  human  Liberty,  that 
volitions,  or  the  acts  of  the  will,  are  contingent  events  ;  under- 
standing contingence  as  opposite,  not  only  to  constraint,  but 
to  all  Necessity.  Therefore  I  would  particularly  consider  this 
matter. 

And,  Firsts  I  would  enquire,  whether  there  is,  or  can  be 
any  such  thing,  as  a  volition  which  is  contingent  in  such  a 
sense,  as  not  only  to  come  to  pass  without  any  Necessity  of 
constraint  or  co-action,  but  also  without  a  Necessity  of  conse- 
quence^ or  an  infallible  connection  with  any  thins  foregoing. — 
Secondly^  Whether,  if  it  were  so,  this  would  at  all  help  the  cause 
of  Liberty. 

I.  I  would  consider  whether  volition  is  a  thing  that  ever 
does,  or  can  come  to  pass,  in  this  manner,  contingently. 

And  here  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  has  been  already 
shewn,  that  nothing  can  ever  come  to  pass  without  a  cause, 
or  a  reason,  why  it  exists  in  this  manner  rather  than  another ; 
and  the  evidence  of  this  has  been  particularly  applied  to  the 
acts  of  the  will.  Now  if  this  be  so,  it  will  demonstrably  fol- 
low, that  the  acts  of  the  will  are  never  contingent,  or  without 
Necessity  in  the  sense  spoken  of;  in  as  much  as  those  things 
which  have  a  cause,  or  a  reason  of  their  existence,  must  be  con- 
nected with  their  cause.  This  appears  by  the  following  consi- 
derations. 

i.  For  an  event  to  have  a  cause  and  ground  of  its  exis- 
tence, and  yet  not  to  be  connected  with  its  cause,  is  an  incon- 
sistence. For  if  the  event  be  not  connected  with  the  cause, 
it  is  not  dependent  on  the  cause ;  its  existence  is  as  it  were 
loose  from  its  influence,  and  may  attend  it,  or  may  not ;  it 
being  a  mere  contingence,  whether  it  follows  or  attends  the 
influence  of  the  cause,  or  not :  And  that  is  the  same  thing  as 
not  to  be  dependent  on  it.  And  to  say,  the  event  is  not  de- 
pendent on  its  cause,  is  absurd  ;  it  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say, 
it  is  not  its  cause,  nor  the  event  the  effect  of  it ;  for  depen- 
dence on  the  influence  of  a  cause  is  the  very  notion  of  an 
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effect.  If  there  be  no  such  relation  between  one  thing  and 
another,  consisting  in  the  connection  and  dependence  of  one 
thing  on  the  influence  of  another,  then  it  is  certain  there  is  no 
such  relation  between  them  as  is  signified  by  the  terms  cattse 
and  effect.  So  far  as  an  event  is  dependent  on  a  cause,  and 
connected  with  it,  so  much  causality  is  there  in  the  case,  and 
no  more.  The  cause  does,  or  brings  to  pass,  no  more  in  any 
event,  than  is  dependent  on  it.  If  we  say,  the  connection  and 
dependence  is  not  total,  but  partial,  and  that  the  effect, 
though  it  has  some  connection  and  dependence,  yet  is  not 
entirely  dependent  on  it;  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say, 
that  not  all  that  is  in  the  event  is  an  effect  of  that  cause,  but 
that  only  part  of  it  arises  from  thence,  and  part  some  other 
way. 

2.  If  there  are  some  events  which  are  not  necessarily  con- 
nected with  their  causes,  then  it  will  follow,  that  there  are 
some  things  which  come  to  pass  without  any  cause,  contrary 
to  the  supposition.  For  if  there  be  any  event  which  was  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  influence  of  the  cause  under 
such  circumstances,  then  it  was  contingent  whether  it  would 
attend  or  follow  the  influence  of  the  cause,  or  no ;  it  might 
have  followed,  and  it  might  not,  when  the  cause  was  the 
same,  its  influence  the  same,  and  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. And  if  so,  why  did  it  follow,  rather  than  not  follow  ? 
Of  this  there  is  no  cause  or  reason.  Therefore  here  is  some- 
thing without  any  causae  or  reason  why  it  is,  viz,  the  follow- 
ing of  the  effect  on  the  influence  of  the  cause,  with  which 
it  was  not  necessarily  connected.  If  there  be  no  necessary 
connection  of  the  effect  on  any  thing  antecedent,  then  we 
may  suppose  that  sometimes  the  event  will  follow  the  cause, 
and  sometimes  not,  when  the  cause  is  the  same,  and  in  every 
respect  in  the  same  state  and  circumstances.  And  what  can 
be  the  cause  and  reason  of  this  strange  phenomenon,  even 
this  diversity,  that  in  one  instance,  the  effect  should  follow, 
in  another  not  ?  It  is  evident  by  the  supposition,  that  this  is 
wholly  without  any  cause  or  ground.  Here  is  something  in 
the  present  manner  of  the  existence  of  things,  and  state  of  the 
world,  that  is  absolutely  without  a  cause.  Which  is  contrary 
to  the  supposition,  and  contrary  to  what  has  been  before  •  de* 
monstrated. 

3.  To  suppose  there  are  some  events  which  have  a 
cause  and  ground  of  tlieir  existence,  that  yet  are  not  neces- 
sarily comiected  with  their  cause,  is  to  suppose  that  thev  have 
a  cause  which  is  not  their  cause.  Thus ;  if  the  effect  be  not 
necessarily  connected  with  the  cause,  with  its  influence  and 
influential  circumstances ;  then,  as  I  observed  before,  it  is  a 
thing  possible  and  supposable,  that  the  cause  may  sometimes 
exert  the  same  influence,  under  the  same  circumstances,  and 
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jet  the  effect  not  follow.  And  if  this  actually  happens  in  any 
instance,  this  instance  is  a  proof,  in  fact,  that  the  influence 
of  the  cause  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  For  if  it 
had  been  sufficient,  it  would  have  done  it.  And  yet,  by  the 
supposition,  in  another  instance,  the  same  cause,  with  per- 
fectly the  same  influence,  and  when  all  circumstances  which 
have  any  influence,  are  the  same,  it  wcu  followed  with  the  ef- 
fect. By  which  it  is  manifest,  that  the  effect  in  this  last 
instance  was  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cause,  but  must 
come  to  pass  some  other  way.  For  it  was  proved  before,  that 
the  influence  of  the  cause  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  the 
effect.  And  if  it  was  not  sufficient  to  produce  it,  then  the 
production  of  it  could  not  be  owing  to  that  influence,  but 
must  be  owing  to  something  else,  or  owing  to  nothing.  And 
if  the  effect  be  not  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  cause,  then 
it  is  not  the  cause.  Which  brings  us  to  the  contradiction  of 
a  cause,  and  no  cause,  that  which  is  the  ground  and  reason  of 
the  existence  of  a  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  the 
ground  and  reason  of  its  existence. 

If  the  matter  be  not  already  so  plain  as  to  render  any 
further  reasoning  upon  it  impertinent,  I  would  say,  that  which 
seems  to  be  the  cause  in  the  supposed  case,  can  be  no  cause ; 
its  power  and  influence  having,  on  a  full  trial,  proved  insuffi- 
cient to  produce  such  an  effect :  and  if  it  be  not  sufficient  to 
produce  it,  then  it  does  not  produce  it  To  say  other- 
wise, is  to  say,  there  is  power  to  do  that  which  there  is  not 
power  to  do.  If  there  be  in  a  cause  sufficient  power  exerted, 
and  in  circumstances  sufficient  to  produce  an  effect,  and  so 
the  effect  be  actually  produced  at  one  time ;  all  these  things 
concurring,  will  produce  the  effect  at  all  times.  And  so  we 
may  turn  it  the  other  way ;  that  which  proves  not  sufficient  at 
one  time,  cannot  be  sufficient  at  another,  with  precisely  the 
same  influential  circumstances.  And  therefore  if  the  effect 
follows,  it  is  not  owing  to  that  cause ;  unless  the  different 
time  be  a  circumstance  which  has  influence  :  but  that  is  con- 
trary to  the  supposition ;  for  it  is  supposed  that  all  circum- 
stances that  have  influence,  are  the  same.  And  besides,  this 
would  be  to  suppose  the  time  to  be  the  cause ;  which  is  con- 
trary to  the  supposition  of  the  other  thing  being  the  cause. 
But  if  merely  diversity  of  time  has  no  influence,  then  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  as  much  of  an  absurdity  to  say,  the  cause  was 
sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  at  one  time,  and  not  at  another ; 
as  to  say,  that  it  is  sufficient  to  produce  the  effect  at  a  certain 
time,  and  yet  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  effect  at  the 
same  time. 

On  the  whole,  it  is  clearly  manifest,  that  every  effect  has 
a  necessary  connection  with  its  cause,  or  with  that  which  is* 
the  true  ground  and  reason  of  its  existence.    And,  therefore. 
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if  there  be  no  event  without  a  cause,  as  was  proved  before, 
then  no  event  whatsoever  is  contingent,  in  the  manner  that 
Arminians  suppose  the  free  acts  of  the  will  to  be  contingent. 


SECT.  IX. 

Of  the  Connection  of  the  Acts  of  the  WUl  with  the  Dictates  of 

the  Understanding. 

It  is  manifest,  that  no  Acts  of  the  Will  are  contingent,  in 
such  a  sense  as  to  be  without  all  necessity,  or  so  as  not  to  be 
necessary  with  a  necessity  of  consequence  and  Connection ; 
because  every  Act  of  the  Will  is  some  way  connected  with 
the  Understanding,  and  is  as  the  greatest  apparent  good  is,  in 
the  manner  which  has  already  been  explamed ;  namely,  that 
the  soul  alwavs  wills  or  chooses  that  which  in  the  present 
view  of  the  mmd,  considered  in  the  whole  of  that  view,  and  all 
that  belongs  to  it,  appears  most  agreeable.  Because,  as  was 
observed  before,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that,  when 
men  act  voluntarily,  and  do  what  they  please,  then  they  do 
what  appears  most  agreeable  to  them  ;  and  to  say  otherwise, 
would  be  as  much  as  to  affirm,  that  men  do  not  choose  what 
appears  to  suit  them  best,  or  what  seems  most  pleasing  to  them ; 
or  that  they  do  not  choose  what  they  prefer.  Which  brings 
the  matter  to  a  contradiction. 

And  as  it  is  very  evident  in  itself,  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Will  have  some  Connection  with  the  dictates  or  views  of  the 
Understanding,  so  this  is  allowed  by  some  of  the  chief  of  the 
Arminian  writers;  particularly  by  Dr.  Whitby  and  Dr. 
Samuel  Clark.  Dr.  Turnbull,  though  a  great  enemy  to 
the  doctrine  of  necessity,  allows  the  same  thing.  In  his 
Christian  Philosophy^  (p.  196.)  he  with  much  approbation 
cites  another  philosopher,  as  of  the  same  mind,  in  these  words : 
^^  No  man,  (says  an  excellent  philosopher)  sets  himself  about 
any  thing,  but  upon  some  view  or  other,  which  serves  him  for 
a  reason  for  what  he  does ;  and  whatsoever  faculties  he  employs, 
the  Understanding,  with  such  light  as  it  has,  well  or  ill  formed, 
constantly  leads ;  and  by  that  light,  true  or  false,  all  her  opera» 
tive  powers  are  directed.  The  Will  itself,  how  absolute  and  in- 
controllable  soever  it  may  be  thought,  never  fails  in  its  obedi- 
ence to  the  dictates  of  the  Understanding.  Temples  have  their 
sacred  images ;  and  we  see  what  influence  they  have  always 
had  over  a  great  part  of  mankind ;  but  in  truth,  the  ideas  and 
images  in  men^s  minds  are  the  invisible  powers  that  constanUy 
govern  them ;  and  to  these  they  all  pay  universally  a  ready  sub- 
mission.^^   But  whether  this  be  in  a  just  consistence  with  them- 
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selves,  and  their  own  notions  of  libprty,  I  desire  may  now  be 
impartiiatly  considered. 

Dr.  Whitby  plainly  supposes,  that  the  Acts  and  Deter- 
minations of  the  Will  always  follow  the  Understanding's  view 
of  the  greatest  good  to  be  ol^tained,  or  evil  to  be  avoided ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  Determinations  of  the  Will  constantly 
and  infallibly  follow  these  two  things  in  the  Understanding : 
1.  The  degree  of  good  to  be  obtained,  and  evil  to  be  avoided, 
proposed  to  the  Understanding,  and  apprehended,  viewed,  and 
iaken  notice  of  by  it.  2.  The  degree  of  tJie  Understanding's 
apprehension  of  that  ^ood  or  evil ;  which  is  increased  by  at- 
tention and  consideration.  That  this  is  an  opinion  in  which 
he  is  excjeeding  peremptory,  (as  he  is  in  every  opinion  which 
he  n^aintains  in  his  controversy  with  the  Calvintsts)  with  dis- 
dain of  the  contrary  opinion,  as  absurd  and  self-contradictory, 
will  appear  by  the  following  words,  in  his  Discourse  on  tli^ 
Fiveroints.* 

**  Now,  it  is  certain,  that  what  naturally  makes  the  Under- 
standing to  perceive,  is  evidence  proposed,  aiid  apprehended, 
considered  or  adverted  to :  for  nothing  els^  can  be  requisite 
to  make  us  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  Again, 
what  makes  the  Will  choose,  is  something  approved  by  the 
Understanding ;  and  consequently  appearing  to  the  soul  as 
good.  And  whatsoever  it  refuseth,  is  something  represented 
by  the  Understanding,  and  so  appearing  to  the  Will,  as  evil. 
Whence  all  that  God  requires  of  us  is  and  can  be  only  this  ;  lo 
refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good.  Wherefore,  to  say  that 
evidence  proposed,  apprehended  and  considered,  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  make  the  Understanding  approve  ;  or  that  the  greatest 
f^ood  proposed,  the  greatest  evil  tlireatened,  when  equally  be- 
ieved  and  reflected  on,  is  not  sufficient  to  engage  the  Will  to 
choose  the  good  and  refuse  the  evil,  is  in  eflfect  to  say,  that 
which  alone  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  to  refuse^  is  not 
sufficient  to  engage  it  so  to  do ;  which  being  contradictory  to 
itself,  must  of  necessity  be  false.  Be  it  then  so,  that  we  natu- 
rally have  an  aversion  to  the  truths  proposed  to  us  in  the  gos- 
pel ;  that  only  can  make  us  indisposed  to  attend  to  them,  but 
cannot  hinder  our  conviction  when  we  do  apprehend  them,  and 
attend  to  them. — Be  it,  that  there  is  in  us  also  a  renitency  to 
the  good  we  are  to  choose  ;  that  only  can  indispose  us  to  be- 
lieve it  is,  and  to  approve  it  as  our  chiefest  good.  Be  it,  that 
we  are  prone  to  the  evil  that  we  should  decline  ;  that  only  can 
render  it  the  more  difficult  for  us  to  believe  it  is  the  worst  of 
evils.  But  yet,  wh(U  we  do  really  believe  to  he  our  chiefest 
goody  unU  stUl  be  chosen ;  and  what  we  apprehend  to  be  the 
tporst  of  evils y  willy  whilst  we  do  continue  under  that  conviction  ^ 

*  Second  Edit.  p.  211, 212,^5f. 
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be  refused  by  us.  It  therefore  can  be  only  requisite,  in  order 
to  these  eniJa,  that  the  Good  Spirit  should  so  illuminate  our 
Understandings,  that  we  attending  to,  and  considering  what 
lies  before  us,  should  apprehend ,  and  be  convinced  of  our  duty  -, 
and  that  tlie  blessings  ot  the  gospel  should  be  so  propounded  to 
OS,  as  that  we  may  discern  them  to  be  our  cliictest  good  ;  oiict 
the  miseries  it  threateneth,  so  as  we  may  be  convinc^  that  they 
are  the  worst  of  evils ;  that  we  may  choose  the  one,  and  reiiisc 
the  other." 

Here  let  it  be  observed,  how  plainly  and  peremptorily  it 
is  asserted,  t/iot  the  greatest  ^ood  pr<moted,  and  the  greatett  evil 
threatened,  whett  equaUi/  beheced  and  rejected  on,  is  sufficient  ti» 
engage  the  Will  to  choose  the  good,  and  refuse  the  mi,  and  is 
that  alone  which  doth  move  the  WtU  to  choose  or  to  refuse  ;  and 
that  it  is  contradictory  to  itself, to  smipose  otherwise ;  ar^thero 
fore  must  of  necessity  be  false ;  and  then  what  we  do  really  be- 
lieve to  be  our  chiefest  good  wUl  still  be  chosen,  and  whoi  we  m- 
prehmd  to  be  the  worst  of  evils,  will,  whilst  we  continue  under 
that  conviction,  be  refused  by  us.  Nothing  could  have  been 
said  more  to  the  purpose,  fully  to  signify,  that  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Will  must  evermore  follow  the  illumination,  con- 
viction and  notice  of  the  Understanding,  with  regard  to  the 
greatest  good  and  evil  proposed,  reckonmg  both  the  degree  ol' 
good  and  evil  understood,  and  the  degree  of  Understanding, 
notice  and  conviction  of  that  proposed  good  and  evil ;  and  that 
it  is  tlius  necessarily,  and  can  De  otherwise  in  no  instance :  be- 
cause it  is  asserted,  that  it  implies  a  contradiction,  to  suppose  it 
ever  to  be  otherwise. 

I  am  sensible,  the  doctored  aim  in  these  assertions  is 
against  the  Ctdvinists}  to  show,  in  opposition  to  them,  that 
there  is  no  need  of  any  physical  operation  of  the  Spirit  of  God 
on  the  Will,  to  change  and  determine  that  to  a  good  choice, 
but  that  God's  operation  and  assistance  is  only  moral,  su^;e8t- 
ing  ideas  to  the  Understanding;  which  he  supposes  to  be 
enough,  if  those  ideas  are  attended  to,  infalhbly  to  obtain  the 
end.  But  whatever  his  des^  was,  nothing  can  more  directly 
and  fully  [wove,  that  every  determination  of  the  Will,  in 
choosing  and  refusing,  is  necessary ;  directly  contrary  to  his 
own  notion  of  the  liberty  of  the  Will.  For  if  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Will,  evermore,  in  this  maimer,  follows  the  light, 
conviction,  and  view  of  the  Understanding,  concerning  the 
greatest  good  and  evil,  and  this  be  that  alone  which  moves  the 
Will,  and  it  be  a  contradiction  to  suppose  otherwise  ;  then  it  is 
necestarHy  so,  the  Will  necessarily  follows  this  light  or  view  of 
the  Understanding,  not  only  in  some  of  its  acts,  but  in  every 
act  of  choosing  and  revising.  So  that  the  Will  does  not  de- 
termine itself,  in  any  one  of  its  own  acts ;  but  every  act  of 
cboice  and  refusal  depends  on,  and  is-  necessarily  connected 
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with  some  antecedent  cause ;  which  cause  is  not  the  Will  it- 
self nor  any  act  of  its  own,  nor  any  thing  pertaining  to  that 
faculty,  but  something  belonging  to  another  mculty,  whose  acts 
go  before  the  Will,  in  all  its  acts,  and  govern  and  determine 
them. 

Here,  if  it  should  be  replied,  that  although  it  be  true,  that 
according  to  the  doctor,  the  final  determination  of  the  Will  al- 
ways depends  upon,  and  is  infallibly  connected  with  the  Un- 
derstanding's conviction,  and  notice  of  the  greatest  good  ;  yet 
the  Acts  of  the  Will  are  not  necessary ;  because  that  conviction 
of  the  Understanding  is  first  dependent  on  a  preceding  Act  of 
the  Will,  in  determining  to  take  notice  of  the  evidence  exhibit- 
ed ;  by  which  means  the  mind  obtains  that  degree  of  conviction, 
which  is  sufficient  and  efiectual  to  determine  the  consequent 
and  ultimate  chmce  of  the  Will ;  and  that  the  Will,  with  regard 
to  that  preceding  act,  wherebv  it  determines  whether  to  attend 
or  no,  is  not  necessary ;  and  that  in  this,  the  libertv  of  the  Will, 
consists,  that  when  God  holds  forth  sufficient  dbjective  light, 
the  Will  is  at  liberty  whether  to  conmnand  the  attention  of  the 
mtttd  to  it  or  not. 

Nothing  can  be  more  weak  and  inconsiderate  than  such 
a  reply  as  tms.  For  that  preceding  Act  of  the  Will,  in  deter- 
mining to  attend  and  consider,  still  is  Rn  Act  of  the  WUl^  if  the 
lAberty  of  the  Will  consists  in  it,  (as  is  supposed)  as  if  it  be 
an  Act  of  the  Will,  it  is  an  act  of  choice  or  refused.  And  there- 
fore, if  what  the  Doctor  asserts  be  true,  it  is  determined  by 
some  antecedent  light  in  the  Understanding  concerning  the 
^eatest  apparent  good  or  evil.  For  he  asserts,  it  is  that  light 
which  alone  doth  move  the  Will  to  choose  or  refuse.  And  there- 
fore the  Will  must  be  moved  by  that,  in  choosing  to  attend 
to  the  objective  light  offered,  in  order  to  another  consequent 
act  of  choice :  so  that  this  act  is  no  less  necessary  than  the 
other.  And  if  we  suppose  another  Act  of  the  Will,  still  pre- 
ceding both  these  mentioned,  to  determine  both,  still  that 
also  iBust  be  an  Act  of  the  Will,  and  an  act  of  choice ;  and 
so  must,  by  the  same  principles,  be  infallibly  determined  by 
some  certain  degree  of  light  in  the  Understanding  concern- 
ing the  greatest  good.  And  let  us  suppose  as  many  Acts  of 
the  Will,  one  preceding  another,  as  we  please,  yet  are  they 
every  one  of  them,  necessarily  determined  by  a  certain  degree 
of  hght  in  the  Understanding,  concerning  the  greatest  and 
most  eligible  good  in  that  case  ;  and  so,  not  one  of  them  free 
according  to  Dr.  Whitby's  notion  of  freedom.  And  if  it  be 
said,  the  reason  why  men  do  not  attend  to  light  held  forth,  is 
because  of  ill  habits  contracted  by  evil  acts  committed  be- 
fore, whereby  their  minds  are  indisposed  to  consider  the  truth 
held  forth  to  them,  the  difficulty  is  not  at  all  avoided  :  still  the 
<}ucstion  returns.  What  determined  the  Will  in  those  preccd- 
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oig  evil  acts?  It  must,  by  Dr.  Whitbv^s  principles,  still  be 
the  view  of  the  Understanaing  concerning  the  greatest  good 
and  evil.  If  this  view  of  the  Understanding  be  iImI  alone  leAich 
doth  move  the  Will  to  chooie  or  re/use,  as  the  Doctor  afiserts, 
Aicn  every  actof  cAoice  or  refusal,  from  a  man's  finit  eiistence^ 
b  moved  and  determined  by  this  view  ;  and  this  view  of  the 
tJnderstanding  exciting  and  governing  the  act,  must  be  before 
the  act.  And  therefore  the  Will  is  necessarily  determined,  in 
every  one  of  its  acts,  from  a  man's  first  existence,  by  a  cause 
beside  the  Will,  imd  a  cause  tliat  does  not  proceed  from,  or  de- 
pend on  any  act  of  the  Will  at  all.  Which  at  once  utterly  abo- 
lishes the  Doctor's  whole  scheme  of  Liberty  of  Will ;  and  he^ 
at  one  stroke,  has  cut  the  sinews  of  all  his  arguments  from  the 
goodness,  righteousness,  faithfulness  and  sincerity  of  God,  in 
his  commends,  promises,  threatenings,  calls,  invitations,  and 
expostulations;  which  he  makes  use  of,  under  the  heads  of  re- 
probation, election,  universal  redemption,  sufBcicnt  and  eifectnni 
grace,  and  the  frcedoin  of  the  Will  of  man ;  and  has  made  vain 
all  his  exclamations  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Calnnists,  a» 
charging  God  with  manifest  unrighteousness,  unfaithfulness,  hy- 
pocrisy, fallaciousness,  and  cruelty. 

Dr.  Samuel  Clark,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,^  to  evade  the  argument  to  proVe  the 
necessity  of  volition,  from  its  necessary  Connection  with  the 
last  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  supposes  the  latter  not  to 
be  diverse  from  the  Act  of  the  Wilt  itself.  But  if  it  be  sof 
it  will  not  alter  the  case  as  to  the  necesxity  of  the  Act.  If  the 
dictate  of  the  Understanding  be  the  very  same  with  the  de- 
termination of  the  Will,  as  Dr.  Cl'abk  supposes,  then  this 
determination  is  no  fruit  or  effect  of  choice  ;  and  if  so,  no  H- 
bertt/  of  choice  has  any  hand  in  it :  it  is  necessary  ;  that  is, 
choice  cannot  prevent  it.  If  the  last  dictate  of  the  Understand- 
ing be  the  same  with  the  determination  of  volition  itself,  then 
the  existence  of  that  determination  must  be  necessary  as  to  Vo- 
lition; in  as  much  as  volition  can  have  no  opportunity  to  deter- 
liiinc  whether  it  shall  exist  or  no,  it  having  existence  already 
before  volition  has  opportunity  to  determine  any  thing.  It  is 
itself  the  very  rise  and  existence  of  volition.  But  a  thing,  o/ter 
it  exists,  has  no  opportunity  to  determine  as  to  i<s  own  existence ; 
it  is  too  late  for  that. 

If  liberty  consists  in  that  which  ArminiaKH  suppose,  viz. 
in  the  Will  determining  its  own  acts,  having  free  opportunity 
and  being  without  all  necessity  ;  this  is  the  same  as  to  say,  that 
liberty  consists  in  the  soul,  having  power  and  opportunity  to 
have  n'hat  determinations  of  the  Will  it  pleases.  And  if  the 
'leterminntions  of  the  Will,  and  the  last  dictates  of  the  Un- 
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derstanding,  be  the  same  thing,  then  Liberty  consists  in  the 
mind  having  power  and  opportunity  to  choose  its  own  dic- 
tates of  Understanding.  But  this  is  absurd  ;  for  it  is  to  make 
the  determination  of  choice  prior  to  the  dictate  of  Under- 
standing, and  the  ground  of  it ;  which  cannot  consist  with  the 
dictate  ef  the  Understanding  being  the  determination  of  choice 
itself. 

Here  is  no  alternative,  but  to  recur  to  the  old  absurdity 
of  one  determination  before  another,  and  the  cause  of  it ; 
luid  another  before,  determining  that;  and  so  on  in  infinitum. 
If  the  last  dictate  of  the  Understanding  be  the  determination 
of  the  Will  itself,  and  the  soul  be  free  with  regard  to  that 
dictate,  in  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom;  then  the  soul, 
before  that  dictate  of  its  Understanding  exists,  voluntarily 
and  according  to  its  own  choice  determmes,  in  every  case, 
what  that  dictate  of  the  Understanding  shall  be;  otherwise 
that  dictate,  as  to  the  Will,  is  necessary  ;  and  the  acts  deter- 
mined by  it  must  also  be  necessary.  So  that  here  is  a  deter- 
mination of  the  mind  prior  to  that  dictate  of  the  Understand- 
ing, an  act  of  choice  going  before  it,  choosing  and  determin- 
ing what  that  dictate  of  the  Understanding  shall  b^ :  and  this 
preceding  act  of  choice,  being  a  free  act  of  Will,  must  also  be 
the  same  with  another  last  dictate  of  the  Understanding :  And 
if  the  mind  also  be  free  in  that  dictate  of  Understanding,  that 
must  be  determined  still  by  another ;  and  so  on  for  ever. 

Besides,  if  the  dictate  of  the  Understanding,  and  deter- 
mination of  the  Will  be  the  same,  this  confounds  the  Under- 
standing and  Will,  and  makes  them  the  same.  Whether 
they  be  the  same  or  no,  I  will  not  now  dispute;  but  only 
would  observe,  that  if  it  be  so,  and  the  Arminian  notion  of 
liberty  consists  in  a  self-determining  power  in  the  Understand- 
ing, free  of  all  necessity ;  being  independent,  undetermined  by 
any  thing  prior  to  its  own  acts  and  determinations ;  and  the 
more  the  Understanding  is  thus  independent,  and  sovereign 
over  its  own  determinations,  the  more  free :  then  the  freedom 
of  the  soul,  as  a  moral  agent,  must  consist  in  the  independence 
of  the  Understanding  on  any  evidence  or  appearance  of  things, 
or  any  thing  whatsoever  that  stands  forth  to  the  view  of  the 
mind,  prior  to  the  Understanding's  determination.  And  what 
a  liberty  is  this !  consisting  in  an  ability,  freedom  and  easiness 
of  judging,  either  according  to  evidence,  or  against  it ;  having 
a  sovereign  command  over  itself  at  all  times,  to  judge,  either 
agreeably  or  disagreeably  to  what  is  plainly  exhibited  to  its 
own  view.  Certamly,  it  is  no  liberty  that  renders  persons  the 
proper  subjects  of  persuasive  reasoning,  arguments,  expostu- 
lations, and  such  like  moral  means  and  inducements.  The 
use  of  which  with  mankind  is  a  main  argument  of  the  Armi- 
moihR^  to  defend  their  notion  of  liberty  without  all  necessity. 
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For  according  to  this,  the  more  free  men  are,  the  less  they  are 
under  the  government  of  such  means,  less  subject  to  the  power 
of  evidence  and  reason,  and  more  independent  on  their  influ- 
ence, in  their  determinations. 

And  whether  the  Understanding  and  Will  are  the  same 
Or  no,  as  Dr.  Clark  seems  to  suppose,  yet  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  Armmian  notion  of  liberty  without  necessity,  the 
free  Will  is  not  determined  by  the  Understanding,  nor  ne- 
cessarily connected  with  the  Understanding ;  and  Uie  further 
fit)m  such  Connection,  the  greater  the  freedom.  And  when 
the  libertr  is  full  and  complete,  the  determinations  of  the  Will 
have  no  Connection  at  all  with  the  dictates  of  the  Understand- 
ing. And  if  so,  in  vain  are  all  the  applications  to  the  Under* 
standing,  in  order  to  induce  to  any  free  virtuous  act ;  and  so 
in  vain  are  all  instructions,  counsels,  invitations,  expostulations, 
and  all  arguments  and  persuasives  whatsoever :  tor  these  are 
but  applications  to  the  Understanding,  and  a  clear  and  lively 
exhibition  of  the  objects  of  choice  to  the  mind^s  view.  But 
if,  after  all,  the  Will  must  be  self-determined,  and  indepen- 
dent on  the  Understanding,  to  what  purpose  are  thin^  thus 
represented  to  the  Understanding,  in  order  to  determme  the 
choice  ? 


SECT.  X. 

Volition  necessarily  connected  with  the  Influence  of  Motives ; 
with  particular  Observations  on  the  great  Inconsistence  of 
Mr.  Chvbh*s  Assertions  and  Reasonings^  about  the  Ftec" 
dom  of  the  Will. 

That  every  act  of  the  will  has  some  cause,  and  conse- 
quently (by  what  has  been  already  proved)  has  a  necessary 
connection  with  its  cause,  and  so  is  necessary  by  a  necessity 
of  connection  and  consequence,  is  evident  by  this,  that  every 
act  of  the  will  whatsoever  is  excited  l^  some  motive  :  which  is 
manifest,  because,  if  the  mind,  in  willing  after  the  manner  it 
does,  is  excited  by  no  motive  or  inducement,  then  it  has  no 
end  which  it  proposes  to  itself,  or  pursues  in  so  doing  ;  it  aims 
at  nothing,  and  seeks  nothing.  And  if  it  seeks  nothing,  then  it 
does  not  go  after  any  thing,  or  exert  any  inclination  or  prefer- 
ence towards  any  thing.  Which  brings  the  matter  to  a  con- 
tradiction ;  because  for  the  mind  to  will  something,  and  for  it 
to  go  after  something  by  an  act  of  preference  and  inclination, 
are  the  same  thing. 

But  if  every  act  of  the  will  is  excited  by  a  Motive,  then 
that  Motive  is  the  cause  of  the  act.  If  the  acts  of  the  will  are 
excited   bv  Motives,  then  Motives  are  the  causes  of  their 
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being  excited  ;  or,  which  is  the  dame  thins,  the  cause  of  their 
existence.  And  if  so,  the  existence  of  the  acts  of  the  will  is 
properly  the  effect  of  their  Motives.  Motives  do  nothing,  as 
Motives  or  inducements,  hut  by  their  influence ;  and  so  much 
as  is  done  by  their  influence  is  the  eflect  of  them.  For  that  is 
the  notion  of  an  eflect,  something  that  is  brought  to  pass  by  the 
influence  of  something  else. 

And  if  vohtions  arc  properly  the  effects  of  their  Motives, 
then  they  are  necessarily  connected  with  their  Motives.  Every 
effect  and  event  being,  as  was  proved  before,  necessarily  con- 
nected  with  that  which  is  the  proper  ground  and  reason  of  its 
existence.  Thus  it  is  manifest,  that  volition  is  necessary,  and  is 
not  from  any  self-determining  power  in  the  will :  the  volition, 
which  is  caused  by  previous  Motive  and  inducement,  is  not 
caused  by  the  will  exercising  a  sovereign  power  over  itself,  to 
determine,  cause  and  excite  volitions  in  itsd£  This  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  will  acting  in  a  state  of  indifference  and  equili- 
brium, to  determine  itselfto  a  preference ;  for  the  way  in  miich 
Motives  operate  is  by  biassing  the  will,  and  giving  it  a  certain 
inclination  or  preponderaton  one  way. 

Here  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Chubb,  in  his 
Collection  of  Tracts  on  various  Subjects,  has  advanced  a  scheme 
of  liberty,  which  is  greatly  divided  against  itself,  and  thoroughly 
subversive  of  itself ;  and  that  many  ways. 

I.  He  is  abundant  in  asserting,  that  the  will,  in  all  its  acts, 
is  influenced  by  motive  and  excitement ;  and  that  this  is  the 
j^revious  ground  and  reason  of  all  its  acts,  and  that  it  is  never 
otherwise  in  any  instance.  He  says,  (p.  262.)  ^^  No  action  can 
take  place  without  some  Motive  to  excite  it.'*  And  (p.  263.) 
^^  Volition  cannot  take  place  without  some  previous  reason  or 
Motive  to  induce  it/*  And  (p.  310.)  Action  would  not  takeplace 
wUhoui  some  reason  or  motive  to  induce  it ;  it  being  absurd  to 
suppose^  that  the  active  facuUy  would  be  exerted  without  some 
PRXvious  reason  to  dispose  the  mind  toaction.^^  So  (also  p.  257.) 
And  he  speaks  of  these  things,  as  what  we  may  be  absolutely 
certain  of,  and  which  are  the  foundation,  the  only  foundation 
we  have  of  certainty  respecting  God's  moral  perfections, 
(p.  253—255, 261—264.) 

And  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  his  scheme,  the  influence  of 
Motives  upon  us  to  excite  to  action,  and  to  be  actually  a  ground 
of  volition,  is  consequent  on  the  volition  or  choice  of  the  mind. 
For  he  very  greatly  insists  upon  it,  that  in  all  free  actions,  be- 
fore the  mind  is  the  subject  of  those  volitions,  which  Motives 
excite,  it  chooses  to  be  so.  It  chooses,  whether  it  will  comply 
with  the  Motive,  which  presents  itself  in  view,  or  not ;  and 
when  various  Motives  are  presented,  it  chooses  which  it  will 
jield  to,  and  which  it  will  reject,  (p.  256.)  "  Every  man  has 
power  to  act.  or  to  refrain  from  acting  agreeably  with»  or  con* 
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trary  to,  any  motive  that  presents.''  (p.  257.)  "  Every  man  id 
at  liberty  to  act,  or  refrain  from  acting  agreeably  with,  or  con- 
trary to,  what  each  of  these  Motives,  considered  singly,  would 
excite  him  to. — Man  has  power,  and  is  as  much  at  liberty  to 
reject  the  Motive,  that  does  prevail,  as  he  has  power,  and  is  at 
liberty  to  reject  those  Motives  that  do  not.''  (And  so  p.  310, 
311.^  '*  In  order  to  constitute  a  moral  a^ent,  it  is  neceMury, 
that  tie  should  have  power  to  act,  or  to  refrain  from  acting,  upon 
such  moral  Motives,  as  he  pleases."  And  to  the  like  purpose 
in  many  other  places.  According  to  these  things,  the  will 
acts  first,  and  chooses  or  refuses  to  comply  with  the  Mo- 
tive, that  is  presented,  before  it  falls  under  its  prevailing 
influence  :  and  it  is  first  determined  by  the  mind's  pleasure  or 
choice,  what  Motives  it  will  be  induced  by,  before  it  is  induced 
by  them. 

Now,  how  can  these  things  hang  together  ?  How  can  the 
mind  first  act,  and  by  its  act  of  volition  and  choice  determine, 
what  motives  shall  be  the  ground  and  reason  of  its  volition  and 
choice  ?  For  this  supposes,  the  choice  is  already  made,  before 
the  Motive  has  its  effect ;  and  that  the  volition  is  already  exert- 
ed, before  the  Motive  prevails,  so  as  actually  to  be  the  ground 
of  the  volition ;  and  make  the  prevailing  of  the  Motive  the  con- 
sequence of  the  volition,  of  which  yet  it  is  the  ground.  If  the 
mind  has  already  chosen  to  comply  with  a  Motive,  and  to  yield 
to  its  excitement,  the  excitement  comes  in  too  late,  and  is  need- 
less afterwards.  If  the  mind  has  already  chosen  to  yield  to  a 
Motive  which  invites  to  a  4hing,  that  implies,  and  in  fact  is  a 
ohoosinff  of  the  thing  invited  to  ;  and  the  veiy  act  of  choice  is 
before  the  influence  of  the  Motive  which  induces,  and  is  the 
ground  of  the  choice  ;  the  son  is  before-hand  with  the  father 
that  begets  him  :  the  choice  is  supposed  to  be  the  ground  of 
that  influence  of  the  Motive,  which  very  influence  is  supposed 
to  be  the  ground  of  the  choice.  And  so  vice  versa^  the  choice 
is  supposed  to  be  the  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the  Mo- 
tive, which  influence  of  the  Motive  is  the  consequence  of  that 
very  choice. 

And  besides,  if  the  will  acts  first  towards  the  Motive  be- 
fore it  falls  under  its  influence,  and  the  prevailing  of  the 
Motive  upon  it  to  induce  it  to  act  and  choose,  be  the  fiiiit  and 
consequence  of  its  act  and  choice,  then  how  is  the  Motive 
"  a  PREVIOUS  ground  and  reason  of  the  act  and  choice,  so  that 
in  the  nature  of  .the  things,  volition  cannot  take  place  without 
some  PREVIOUS  reason  and  Motive  to  induce  it ;"  and  that  this 
act  is  consequent  upon,  and  follows  the  motive?  Which 
things  Mr.  Chubb  often  asserts,  as  of  certain  and  undoubted 
truth.  So  that  the  very  same  Motive  is  both  previous  and  con- 
sequent, both  before  and  afler,  both  the  ground  and  fruit  of  the 
very  same  thing ! 
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II.  Agreeable  to  the  forementioned  inconsistent  notion  of 
the  will  first  acting  towards  tlie  Motive,  clioosing  wiietlier  it 
mil  comply  with  it,  in  order  to  it  becoming  a  ground  of  the 
^vilPs  acting,  before  any  act  of  volition  can  take  place,  Mr. 
Chubb  fi-equently  calls  Motives  and  excitements  to  the  action 
of  the  will,  '^  the  passive  ground  or  reason  of  that  action.^' 
Which  is  a  remarkable  phrase ;  than  which  I  presume  there  is 
none  more  unintelligible,  and  void  of  distinct  and  consistent 
meaning,  in  all  the  writings  of  Duns  Scotus,  or  Thomas 
AquiNAS.  When  he  represents  the  Motive  volition  as  passive, 
he  must  mean — passive  in  that  affair,  or  passive  with  respect 
to  that  action,  which  he  speaks  of;  otherwise  it  is  nothing  to 
the  design  of  his  argument :  he  must  mean,  (if  that  can  be 
called  a  meaning)  that  the  Motive  to  volition  is  first  acted  upon 
or  towards  by  the  volition,  choosing  to  yield  to  it,  making  it  a 
ground  of  action,  or  determining  to  fetch  its  influence  from 
thence ;  and  so  to  make  it  a  previous  ground  of  its  own  exci- 
tation and  existence.  Which  is  the  same  absurdity,  as  if  one 
should  say,  that  the  soul  of  man,  previous  to  its  existence 
chose  by  what  cause  it  would  come  into  existence,  and  acted 
upon  its  cause,  to  fetch  influence  thence  to  bring  it  into  being ; 
and  so  its  cause  was  a  passive  ground  of  its  existence ! 

Mr.  Chubb  very  plainly  supposes  Motive  or  excitement 
to  be  the  ground  of  the  being  of  volition.  He  speaks  of  it  as 
the  ground  or  reason  of  the  exertion  of  an  act  of  the  will,  (p. 
391,  and  392.)  and  expressly  says,  that  ^^  volition  cannot  take 
PLACE  without  some  previous  ground  or  Motive  to  induce  it,'* 
(p.  363.)  And  he  speaks  of  the  act  as  ^^  from  the  Motive,  and 
FROM  the  influence  of  the  Motive,"  (p.  352)  "and  from  the 
influence  that  the  Motive  has  on  the  man,  for  the  production 
of  an  action,"  (p.  317.)  Certainly  there  is  no  need  of  multi- 
plying words  about  this ;  it  is  easily  judged,  whetiicr  Motive 
can  be  the  ground  of  volition  taking  place,  so  that  the  very 
production  of  it  is  from  the  influence  of  the  Motive,  and  yet 
the  Motive,  before  it  becomes  the  ground  of  liie  volition,  is 
passive,  or  acted  upon  by  the  volition.  But  this  I  will  say, 
that  a  man  who  insists  so  much  on  clearness  of  meaning  in 
others,  and  is  so  much  in  blaming  their  confusi<m  and  incon- 
sistence, ought  if  he  was  able,  to  have  explained  his  moaning 
in  this  phrase  of  "  passive  ground  of  action,"  so  a.s  to  shew  it 
not  to  be  confused  and  inconsistent. 

If  any  should  suppose,  that  Mr.  Chubb  when  lie  speaks  of 
Motive  as  a"  passive  ground  of  action,"  does  not  mean  passive 
with  regard  to  that  volition  which  it  is  the  ground  of,  but  some 
other  antecedent  volition  (though  his  purpose  and  argument, 
and  whole  discourse,  will  by  no  means  allow  of  such  a  suppo- 
iiition)  yet  it  would  not  help  the  matter  in  the  least.  For,  (1.) 
If  we  suppose  an  act.  by  which  the  sonl  chooses  to  yield  to  thf^ 
^'Oh,  II.  12 
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invitation  of  a  Motive  to  another  volition ;  both  these  supposed 
volitions  are  in  effect  the  very  same.  A  volition  to  yield  to  the 
force  of  a  Motive  inviting  to  choose  something,  comes  to  just 
the  same  thing  as  choosing  the  thing,  which  the  Motive  invites 
to,  as  I  observed  before.  So  that  here  can  be  no  room  to  help 
the  matter,  by  a  distinction  of  two  volitions.  (2.)  If  the  Motive 
be  passive,  not  with  respect  to  the  same  volition,  to  which  the 
Motive  excites,  but  to  one  truly  distinct  and  prior ;  yet,  by  Mr. 
Chubb,  that  prior  volition  cannot  take  place  without  a  Motive 
or  excitement,  as  a  previous  ground  of  its  existence.  For  he  in* 
sists,  that  "  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  any  voUtion  should  take 

I^lace  without  some  previous  Motive  to  induce  it.^^  So  that  at 
ast  it  comes  to  just  the  same  absurdity :  for  if  every  volition 
must  have  a  previous  Motive,  then  the  y^ty  first  in  the  whole 
series  must  be  excited  by  a  previous  Motive ;  and  yet  the  Motive 
to  that  first  voUtion  is  passive  ;  but  cannot  be  passive  with  re« 
{[ard  to  another  antecedent  volition,  because,  by  the  supposi- 
tion,  it  is  the  very  first :  therefore  if  it  be  passive  with  respect 
to  any  volition,  it  must  be  so  with  regard  to  that  very  voUtion 
of  which  it  is  the  ground,  and  that  is  excited  by  it. 

III.  Though  Mr.  Chubb  asserts,  as  above,  that  every 
volition  has  some  Motive,  and  that  ^^m  the  nature  of  the  things 
no  volition  can  take  place  without  some  Motive  to  induce  it;^^ 
yet  he  asserts,  that  volition  does  not  always  follow  the  strong* 
est  Motive ;  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  governed  by  any  superior 
strength  of  the  Motive  that  is  followed,  beyond  Motives  to 
the  contrary,  previous  to  the  volition  itself.  His  own  words^ 
(p.  258.^  are  as  follow:  ^^ Though  with  regard  to  physical 
causes,  that  which  is  strongest  always  prevails,  yet  it  is  other- 
wise with  regard  to  moral  causes.  Of  these,  sometimes  the 
stronger,  sometimes  the  weaker,  prevails.  And  the  ground 
of  this  difference  is  evident,  namely,  that  what  we  callmoral 
causes,  strictly  speaking,  arc  no  causes  at  all,  but  barely  pas- 
sive reasons  of,  or  excitements  to  the  action,  or  to  tne  re- 
fraining from  acting ;  which  excitements  we  have  power,  or 
are  at  liberty  to  complv  with  or  reject,  as  I  have  shewed 
above.''  And  so  throughout  the  paragraph,  he,  in  a  variety 
of  phrases,  insists,  that  the  will  is  not  always  determined  by 
the  strongest  Motive,  unless  by  strongest  we  preposterously 
mean  actually  prevailing  in  the  event;  which  is  not  in  the 
Motive,  but  in  the  will ;  but  that  the  will  is  not  always  deter- 
mined by  the  Motive,  which  is  strongest  by  any  strength 
previous  to  the  volition  itself.  And  he  elsewhere  abundantly 
asserts,  that  the  will  is  determined  by  no  superior  strength  or 
advantage,  that  Motives  have,  from  any  constitution  or  state  of 
things,  or  any  circumstances  whatsoever,  previous  to  the 
actual  determination  of  the  will.     And  indeed  his  whole  dis- 
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course  on  human  liberty  implies  it,  his  whole  scheme  is  found- 
ed upon  it.  / 

But  these  things  cannot  stand  together.  There  is  a  diver- 
sity of  strength  in  Motives  to  choice,  previous  to  the  choice 
itself.  Mr.  Chubb  himself  supposes,  that  they  do  previously 
invite^  induce^  excite  and  dispose  the  mind  to  action.  This  im- 
plies, that  they  have  something  in  themselves  that  is  inviting^ 
some  tendency  to  induce  and  dispose  to  volition,  previous  to 
volition  itself.  And  if  they  have  in  themselves  this  nature 
and  tendency,  doubtless  they  have  it  in  certain  limited  degrees, 
which  are  capable  of  diversity  ;  and  some  have  it  in  greater 
degrees,  others  in  less ;  and  they  that  have  most  of  this  ten- 
dency, considered  with  all  their  nature  and  circumstances, 
Erevious  to  volition,  are  the  strongest  motives ;  and  those  that 
ave  least,  are  the  weakest  Motives. 

Now  if  volition  sometimes  does  not  follow  the  Motive 
which  is  strongest,  or  has  most  previous  tendency  or  advantage, 
all  things  considered,  to  induce  or  excite  it,  but  follows  tne 
weakest,  or  that  which  as  it  stands  previously  in  the  mind^s 
view,  has  least  tendency  to  induce  it ;  herein  the  will  appa- 
rently acts  wholly  without  Motive,  without  any  previous  reason 
to  dispose  the  mind  to  it,  contrary  to  what  the  same  author 
supposes.  The  act,  wherein  the  will  must  proceed,  without 
a  jmvious  motive  to  induce  it,  is  the  act  of  preferring  the. 
weakest  motive.  For  how  absurd  is  it  to  say,  the  mind  sees 
previous  reason  in  the  Motive,  to  prefer  that  Motive  before  the 
other ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  suppose,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  the  Motive,  in  its  nature,  state  or  any.  circumstances  of  \i 
whatsoever,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the  mind,  that 
gives  it  any  preference ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the  other  Motive 
that  stands  in  competition  with  it,  in  all  these  respects,  has 
most  belonging  to  it  that  is  inviting  and  moving,  and  has  most 
of  a  tendency  to  choice  and  preference.  This  is  certainly  as 
much  as  to  say,  there  is  previous  ground  and  reason  in  the 
Motive  for  the  act  of  preference,  and  yet  no  previous  reason 
for  it.  By  the  supposition,  as  to  all  that  is  in  the  two  rival 
Motives  which  tends  to  preference,  previous  to  the  act"  of 
preference,  it  is  not  in  that  which  is  preferred,  but  wholly  in 
the  other:  and  yet  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  act  of  pre- 
ference is  from  previous  ground  and  reason  in  the  Motive  which 
is  preferred.  But  are  these  things  consistent  ?  Can  there  be 
previous  ground  in  a  thing  for  an  event  that  takes  place, 
and  yet  no  previous  tendency  in  it  to  that  event  ?  If  one  thing 
follows  another,  without  any  previous  tendency  to  its  following, 
then  I  should  think  it  very  plain,  that  it  follows  it  without  any 
manner  of  previous  reason  why  it  should  follow. 

Yea,  in  this  case,  Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  event 
follows  an  antecedent,  as  the  ground  of  its  existence,  which 
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has  not  only  no  tendency  to  it,  but  a  contrary  tendency^  The 
event  is  the  preference,  which  the  mind  gives  to  that  Motive, 
which  is  weaker,  as  it  stands  in  the  previous  view  of  the  mind; 
the  immediate  antecedent  is  the  view  the  mind  has  of  the  two 
rival  Motives  conjunctly ;  in  which  previous  view  of  the  mind, 
all  the  preferableness,  or  previous  tendency  to  preference,  is 
supposed  to  be  on  the  other  side,  or  in  the  contrary  Motive  ; 
and  all  the  unworthiness  of  preference,  and  so  previous  ten- 
dency to  comparative  neglect,  or  undervaluing,  is  on  that  side 
which  is  preferred :  and  yet  in  this  view  of  the  mind  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  previous  ground  or  reason  of  this  act  of  pre- 
ference, exciting  it^  and  disposing  the  mind  to  it.  Which,  I 
leave  the  reader  to  judge,  whether  it  be  absurd  or  not  If  it 
be  not,  then  it  is  not  absurd  to  say,  that  the  previous  tendency 
of  an  antecedent  to  a  consequent,  is  the  ground  and  reason 
why  that  consequent  does  not  follow ;  and  the  want  of  a  pre- 
vious tendency  to  an  event,  yea,  a  tendency  to  the  con- 
trary, is  the  true  ground  and  reason  why  that  event  does 
follow. 

An  act  of  choice  or  preference  is  a  comparative   act, 
wherein  the  mind  acts  with  reference  to  two  or  more  thinfls 
that  are  compared,  and  stand  in  competition  in  the  mind's 
view.    If  the  mind,  in  this  comparative  act,  prefers  that  which 
appears  inferior  in  the  comparison,  then  the  mind  herein  acts 
aosolutely  without  Motive,  or  inducement,  or  any  temptation 
whatsoever.     Then,  if  a  hungry  man  has  the  offer   of  two 
sorts  of  food,  to  both  which  he  finds  an  appetite,  but  has  a 
stronger  appetite  to  ^e  than  the  other ;  and  there  be  no  cir- 
cumstances or  excitements  whatsoever  in  the  case  to  induce 
him  to  take  either  the  one  or  the  other,  but  merely  his  appetite : 
if  in  the  choice  he  makes  between  them,  he  chooses  that 
which  he  has  least  appetite  to,  and  refuses  that  to  which  ho 
has  the  strongest  appetite,  this  is  a  choice  made  absolutely  with- 
out previous  Motive,  Excitement,  Reason,  or  Temptation,  as 
much  as  if  he  were  perfectly  without  all  appetite  to  either^ 
because  his  volition  in  this  case  is  a  comparative  act,  following 
a  comparative  view  of  the  food  which  he  chooses,  in  whicE 
view  his  preference  has  absolutely  no  previous  ground,  yea,  is 
against  all  previous  ground  and  motive.    And  if  there  be  any 
principle  in  man,  from  whence  an  act  of  choice  may  arise 
after  this  manner,  from  the  same  principle  volition  may  arise 
wholly  without  Motive  on  either  side.     If  the  mind  in  its  voli- 
tion can  go  beyond  Motive,  then  it  can  go  without  Motive : 
for  when  it  is  beyond  the  Motive,  it  is  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
Motive,  oat  of  the  limits  of  its  influence,  and  so  without  Mo- 
tive.   If  so,  this  demonstrates  the  independence  of  volition  on 
Motive ;  and  no  reason  can  be  given  for  what  Mr.  GnnaB  so 
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often  aasertSt  even  that  '^  in  the  nature  of  things  volition  cannot 
take  place  without  a  Motive  to  induce  it.^^ 

If  the  Most  High  should  endow  a  balance  with  agency  or 
activity  of  nature,  in  such  a  manner,  that  when  unequal  weights 
are  put  into  the  scales,  its  agency  could  enable  it  to  cause  that 
scale  to  descend,  which  has  the  least  weight,  and  so  to  raise 
the  greater  weight ;  this  would  clearly  demonstrate,  that  the 
motion  of  the  beJance  does  not  depend  on  weights  in  the  scales ; 
at  least,  as  much  as  if  the  balance  should  move  itself,  when 
there  is  no  weight  in  either  scale.  And  the  activity  of  the  ba- 
lance which  is  sufficient  to  move  itself  against  the  greater  weight, 
must  certainly  be  more  than  sufficient  to  move  it  when  there  is 
no  weight  at  alL 

Mr.  Chubb  supposes,  that  the  will  cannot  stir  at  all  with- 
out some  Motive ;  and  also  supposes,  that  if  there  be  a  Mo- 
tive to  one  thing,  and  none  to  the  contrary,  volition  will  in- 
fallibly follow  that  Motive.  This  is  virtually  to  suppose  an 
entire  dependence  of  the  will  on  Motives ;  if  it  were  not 
wholly  dependent  on  them,  it  could  surely  help  itself  a  little 
without  them  ;  or  help  itself  a  little  against  a  Motive,  without 
help  frokn  the  strength  and  weight  of  a  contrary  Motive.  And 
yet  his  supposing  that  the  will,  when  it  has  before  it  various 
opposite  Motives,  can  use  them  as  it  pleases,  and  choose  its 
own  influence  from  them,  and  neglect  the  strongest,  and  fol- 
low the  weakest,  supposes  it  to  be  wholly  independent  on 
Motives. 

It  further  appears,  on  Mr.  Chubb^s  hypothesis,  that  voli- 
tion must  be  without  any  previous  ground  in  any  Motive,  thus: 
if  it  be,  as  he  supposes,  that  the  will  is  not  determined  by  any 
previous  superior  strength  of  the  Motive,  but  determines  and 
chooses  its  own  Motive,  then,  when  the  rival  Motives  are  ex- 
actly equal,  in  all  respects,  it  may  follow  either ;  and  may  in 
such  a  case,  sometimes  follow  one,  sometimes  the  other. 
And  if  so,  this  diversity  which  appears  between  the  acts  of  the 
will,  is  plainly  without  previous  ground  in  either  of  the  Mo- 
lives  ;  for  all  that  is  previously  in  the  Motives  is  supposed  pre- 
cisely and  perfectly  the  same,  without  any  diversity  whatso- 
ever* Now  perfect  identity,  as  to  all  that  is  previous  in  the 
antecedent,  cannot  be  the  ground  and  reason  of  diversity  in 
the  consequent.  Perfect  identity  in  the  ground,  cannot  be  a 
reason  why  it  is  not  followed  with  the  same  consequence.  And 
therefore  the  source  of  this  diversity  of  consequence  must  be 
sou|^t  for  elsewhere. 

And  lastly,  it  may  be  observed,  that  however  much  Mr. 
Chubb  insists,  that  no  volition  can  take  place  without  some 
Motive  to  induce  it,  which  previously  disposes  the  mind  to  it ; 
yet,  as  he  also  insists  that  the  mind,  without  reference  to  any 
superior  strength  of  Motives,  picks  and  chooses  for  its  Motive 
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to  follow  ;  he  himself  herein  plainly  supposes,  that,  with  regard 
to  the  mind^s  preference  of  one  Motive  before  anothef — it  is 
not  the  Motive  thiat  disposes  the  will,  but — the  will  disposes  it- 
self to  follow  the  Motive. 

IV.  Mr.  Chubb  supposes  necessity  to  be  utterly  incon* 
sistent  with  agency  ;  and  that  to  suppose  a  being  to  bo  an 
agent  in  that  which  is  necessary,  is  a  plain  contradiction,  p. 
311,  and  throughout  his  discourses  on  the  subject  of  Liberty, 
he  supposes,  that  necessity  cannot  consist  with  agency  or 
freedom  ;  and  that  to  suppose  otherwise,  is  to  make  Liberty 
and  Necessity,  Action  and  Passion,  the  same  thing.  And  so 
he  seems  to  suppose,  that  there  is  no  action,  strictly  speaking, 
but  volition  ;  and  that  as  to  the  effects  of  volition  in  body  or 
mind,  in  themselves  considered,  being  necessary,  they  are 
said  to  be  free,  only  as  they  are  the  effects  of  an  act  that  is  not 
necessary. 

And  yet,  according  to  him,  volition  itself  is  the  effect  of 
volition  ;  yea,  every  act  of  free  volition  ;  and  therefore  every 
act  of  free  volition  must,  by  what  has  now  been  observed 
from  him,  be  necessary.  That  every  act  of  free  volition  is 
itself  the  effect  of  volition,  is  abundantly  supposed  by  him. 
In  p.  341,  he  says,  ^^  If  a  man  is  such  a  creature  as  I  have 
proved  him  to  be,  that  is,  if  he  has  in  him  a  power  of  Liberty 
of  doing  either  good  or  evil,  and  either  of  these  is  the  subject 
of  his  own  free  choice,  so  that  he  might,  if  he  had  pleased, 

have  cHOSEif  and  done  the  contrary." Here  he  supposes, 

all  that  is  good  or  evil  in  man  is  the  effect  of  his  choice ;  and 
so  that  his  ^ood  or  evil  choice  itself  Js  the  effect  of  his  plea- 
sure or  choice,  in  these  words,  ^*  Jie  might  if  he  Jiad  pleased, 
have  CHOSEN  the  contrary.^'*  So  in  p.  35o,  ^^  Though  it  be 
highly  reasonable,  that  a  man  should  always  choose  the 
greater  good, — yet  he  may,  if  he  please,  choose  otherwise.^^ 
Which  is  the  same  thing  as  if  he  had  said,  he  may  if  he  chooses^ 
choose  otherwise.  And  then  he  goes  on, — ^^  that  is,  he  maj, 
if  he  pleases^  choose  what  is  good  for  himself,"  &c.  And  agam 
ui  the  same  page,  ^^  The  will  is  not  confined  by  the  under- 
standing to  any  particular  sort  of  good,  whether  greater 
or  less ;  but  it  is  at  Uberty  to  choose  what  kind  of  good  it 
pleases.'*'* — If  there  be  any  meaning  in  the  last  words,  it  must 
De  this,  that  tlie  will  is  at  liberty  to  clioose  what  kind  of  good 
it  chooses  to  choose ;  supposing  the  act  of  choice  itself  deter- 
mined by  an  antecedent  choice.  The  Liberty  Mr.  Chubb 
speaks  of,  is  not  only  a  man^s  power  to  move  his  body,  agree- 
amy  to  an  antecedent  act  of  choice,  but  to  use,  or  exert  the 
faculties  of  his  soul.  Thus,  (p.  379,)  speaking  of  the  faculties 
of  the  mind,  he  sa^s,  '^  Man  has  power  and  is  at  liberty  to 
neglect  these  faculties,  to  use  them  aright,  or  to  abuse  them, 
as  he  pleases.^^    And  that  he  supposes  an  act  of  choice,  or 
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exercise  of  pleasure,  properly  distinct  from,  and  antecedent 
to,  those  acts  thus  chosen,  directing,  commanding  and  pro- 
ducing the  chosen  acts,  and  even  the  acts  of  choice  them- 
selves, is  very  plain  in  page  283.  ^^  He  can  command  his  ac- 
tion* ;  and  herein  consists  his  Liberty ;  he  can  give  or  deny 
himself  that  pleasure,  as  he  pleases.  And  p.  377. — If  the  ac- 
tions of  men — are  not  the  produce  of  a  free  choice^  or  elec- 

tioD,  but  spring  from  a  necessity  of  nature, he  cannot  in 

reason  be  the  object  of  reward  or  punishment  on  their  ac- 
count Whereas,  if  action  in  man,  whether  good  or  evil,  is 
the  produce  of  will  or  free  choice ;  so  that  a  man  in  either 
case  had  it  in  his  power,  and  was  at  liberty  to  have  chosek 
the  contrary,  he  is  the  proper  object  of  reward  or  punishment, 
according  as  he  chooses  to  behave  himself/^  Here,  in  these 
last  words,  he  speaks  of  Liberty  of  choosing^  according  as  he 
CHOOSES.  So  that  the  behaviour  which  he  speaks  of  as  subject 
to  his  choice,  is  his  choosing  itself,  as  well  as  his  external  con- 
duct consequent  upon  it.  And  therefore  it  is  evident,  he  means 
not  only  external  actions,  but  the  acts  of  choice  themselves, 
when  he  speaks  of  all  free  actions,  as  the  produce  of  free 
choice.  And  this  is  abundantly  evident  in  what  he  says  else- 
where, (p.  372, 373). 

Now  these  things  imply  a  twofold  great  inconsistence. 

1.  To  suppose,  as  Mr.  Chubb  plainly  Joes,  that  every 
free  act  of  choice  is  commanded  by,  and  is  the  produce  of  free 
choice,  is  to  suppose  the  first  free  act  of  choice  belongmg  to 
the  case,  yea,  the  first  free  act  of  choice  that  ever  man  exert- 
ed, to  be  the  produce  of  an  antecedent  act  of  choice.  But  I 
hope  I  need  not  labour  at  all  to  convince  my  readers,  that  it  is 
an  absurdity  to  say,  the  \exy  first  act  is  the  produce  of  another 
act  that  went  before  it. 

2.  If  it  were  both  possible  and  real,  as  Mr.  Chubb  in- 
sists, that  every  free  act  of  choice  were  the  produce  or  the  ef- 
fect of  a  free  act  of  choice ;  yet  even  then,  according  to  his 
principles,  no  one  act  of  choice  would  be  free,  hut  every  one 
necessary ;  because,  every  act  of  choice  being  the  effect  of  a 
foregoing  act,  every  act  would  be  necessarily  connected  with 
that  foregoing  cause.  For  Mr.  Chubb  himself  says,  (p.  389.) 
"  When  the  self-moving  power  is  exerted,  it  becomes  the  ne- 
cessary cause  of  its  effects.^^ — So  that  his  notion  of  a  free  act 
that  is  rewardable  or  punishable,  is  a  heap  of  contradictions. 
It  is  a  free  act,  and  yet,  by  his  own  notion  of  freedom,  is  ne- 
cessary ;  and  therefore  by  him  it  is  a  contradiction,  to  suppose 
it  to  be  free.  According  to  him,  every  free  act  is  the  produce 
of  a  free  act ;  so  that  there  must  be  an  infinite  number  of  free 
acts  in  succession,  without  any  beginning,  in  an  agent  that  has 
a  beginning.  And  therefore  here  is  an  infinite  number  of  free 
acts, -every  one  of  them  free;   and  yet  not  any  one  of  them 
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free,  but  every  act  in  the  whole  infinite  chain  a  necessary  ef- 
fect. All  the  acts  are  rewardable  or  punishable,  and  yet  the 
agent  cannot,  in  reason,  be  the  object  of  reward  or  punish* 
ment,  on  account  of  any  one  of  these  actions.  He  is  actire 
in  them  all,  and  passive  in  none ;  yet  active  in  none,  but  pat* 
sive  in  all,  &c. 

V.  Mr.  Chubb  most  strenuously  denies,  that  Motives  are 
causes  of  the  acts  of  the  will;  or  that  the  moving  principle  in 
man  is  moved^  or  caused  to  be  exerted  by  Motives.  His  word8« 
(p.  388  and  389,)  are,  '^  If  the  moving  principle  in  man  » 
ilovED,  or  CAUSED  TO  BE  EXERTED,  by  Something  external  to 
man,  which  all  Motives  are^  then  it  would  not  be  a  self-moving 
principle,  seeing  it  would  be  moved  by  a  principle  external  to 
Itself.  And  to  say,  that  a  self-moving  principle  is  moved,  oit 
CAUSED  TO  BE  EXERTED,  by  a  causc  cxtemal  to  itself,  is  ab- 
surd and  a  contradiction,  &c.'^ — And  in  the  next  page,  it  is  par- 
ticularly and  largely  insisted,  that  Motives  are  causes  in  nocaso, 
that  ^  they  are  merely  passive  in  the  production  of  action^  amd 
hcn^e  no  causality  in  the  production  of  it, — no  causality,  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  exertion  of  the  tpUL 

Nx>w  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  how  this  can  possiUy 
consist  with  what  he  says  in  other  places.  Let  it  be  noted 
here, 

1.  Mr.  Chubb  abundantly  speaks  of  Motives  as  exdie^ 
mentsof  the  acts  of  the  wiU;  and  says,  that  Motives  do  exciie 
volition,  and  induce  it,  and  that  they  are  necessary  to  this  end ; 
that  m  the  reason  cmd  nature  of  things,  volition  cannot  take 
place  without  motives  to  excite  it.  But  now,  if  Motives  excite 
the  will,  they  move  it ;  and  yet  he  says  it  is  absurd  to  say,  the 
will  is  moved  by  Motives.  And  again,  if  language  is  of  any 
significancy  at  all,  if  Motives  excite  volition,  then  they  are  the 
cause  of  its  being  excited  :  and  to  cause  voUtion  to  be  excited, 
is  to  cause  it  to  be  put  forth  or  exerted.  Yea,  Mr.  Chubb 
says  himself,  (p.  317.)  Motive  is  necessary  to  the  exertion  of 
the  active  faculty.  To  excite,  is  positively  to  do  something ; 
and  certainly  that  which  does  something,  is  the  cause  of  the 
thing  done  by  it.  To  create,  is  to  cause  to  be  created  ;  to 
make,  is  to  cause  to  be  made  ;  to  kill,  is  to  cause  to  be  killed  ; 
to  quicken,  is  to  cause  to  be  quickened  ;  and  to  excite,  is  to 
cause  to  be  excited.  To  excite,  is  to  be  a  cause  in  the  most 
proper  sense,  not  merely  a  negative  occasion,  but  a  ground  of 
existence  by  positive  influence.  The  notion  of  exciting,  is  ex- 
erting influence  to  cause  the  effect  to  arise  or  come  mth  into 
existence. 

2.  Mr.  Chubb  himself,  (p.  317.)  speaks  of  Motives  as  the 
ground  and  reason  of  action  by  influence,  and  bt  prevailing 
INFLUENCE*    Now,  what  can  be  meant  by  a  cause,  but  some- 
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thing  tliat  is  the  ground  and  reason  of  a  thing  by  its  induence, 
an  influence  that  is  prevalent  and  eflectual  1 

3.  Tiiis  author  not  only  speaks  of  Motives  as  the  ground 
and  reason  of  action,  by  prevailing  influence  ;  but  expressly  of 
their  influence  cu prevailing  for  the  production  of  an  action, 
(p.  317.)  which  makes  the  inconsistency  still  more  palpab:e 
and  notorious.  The  production  of  an  eflfect  is  certainly  the 
cauiing  of  an  eflfect ;  and  productive  influence  is  causal  influence^ 
if  any  thing  is  ;  and  that  which  has  this  influence  prevalently, 
ao  as  thereby  to  become  the  ground  of  another  thing,  is  a  cause 
of  that  thing,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  cause.  This  in- 
fluence, Mr.  Chubb  says.  Motives  have  to  produce  an  action  ; 
and  yet  he  says,  it  is  absurd  and  a  contradiction,  to  say  they 
are  causes* 

4.  In  the  same  page,  he  once  and  again  speaks  of  Motives 
as  disposing  the  Agent  to  action  by  their  influence.  His  words 
are  these  :  ^^  As  Motive,  which  takes  place  in  the  understand- 
ing,  and  is  the  product  of  intelligence,  is  necessary  to  action, 
that  is,  to  the  exertion  of  the  active  faculty,  because  that  fa« 
culty  would  not  be  exerted  without  some  previous  reason  to 
dispose  the  mind  to  action  ;  so  fit>m  hence  it  plainly  appears, 
that  when  a  man  is  said  to  be  disposed  to  one  action  rather  than 
another,  this  properly  signifies  the  prevailing  influence  that 
one  Motive  has  upon  a  man  for  the  production  of  an  action, 
or  for  the  being  at  rest,  before  all  other  Motives,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  the  contrary.  For  as  Motive  is  the  ground  and  reason 
of  any  action,  so  the  Motive  that  prevails^  disposes  the  agent  to 
the  performance  of  that  action.^^ 

Now,  if  Motives  dispose  the  mind  to  action,  then  they 
cause  the  mind  to  be  disposed  ;  and  to  cause  the  mind  to  be 
disposed  is  to  cause  it  to  be  willing ;  and  to  cause  it  to  be 
willing  is  to  cause  it  to  will  ;  and  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  be 
the  cause  of  an  act  of  the  will.  And  yet  this  same  Mr.  Chubd 
holds  it  to  be  absurd,  to  suppose  Motive  to  be  a  cause  of  the  act 
of  the  will 

And  if  we  compare  these  things  together,  wc  have  here 
SLSBin  a  whole  heap  of  inconsistences.  Motives  are  the  pre- 
mous  ground  and  reason  of  the  acts  of  the  will ;  yea,  the 
necessary  ground  and  reason  of  their  e^ertion^  without  v)hich 
they  wilt  not  be  exerted^  and  cannot^  in  thenaiure  of  things  ^take 
place  ;  and  they  do  excite  these  acts  of  the  will,  and  do  this 
T^y  a  prevailing  influence  ;  yea^  an  influence  which  prevails  for 
the  production  of  the  act  of  the  will,  and  for  the  disposing  of  the 
miiid  to  it:  and  yet  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  Motive  to  he  a  cause 
of  an  act  of  the  will,  or.  that  a  principle  of  will  is  moved  or 
caused  to  be  exerted  by  it^  or  that  it  has  any  causality  in  the 
production  of  it,  or  ant/  causality  to  be  the  cause  of  the  exertion 
of  the  will. 
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A  due  consideration  of  these  things  \vhich  Mr.  Chubb  has 
advanced,  the  strange  inconsistences  which  his  notion  of  Liber- 
ty— consisting  in  the  will^s  power  of  selfdetermination  void 
of  all  necessity,  united  with  that  dictate  of  common  sense, 
that  there  can  be  no  volition  without  a  motive — drove  him 
into,  may  be  sufficient  to  convince  us,  that  it  is  utterly  impose 
sible  ever  to  make  that  notion  of  Liberty  consistent  with  the 
influence  of  Motives  in  volition.  And  as  it  is  in  a  manner 
self-evident,  that  there  can  be  no  act  of  will,  or  preference  of 
the  mind,  without  some  motive  or  inducement,  something  in 
the  mind^s  view  which  it  aims  at,  and  goes  after ;  so  it  is  most 
manifest,  that  there  is  no  such  Liberty  in  the  universe  as 
Arminians  insist  on;  nor  any  such  thing  possible,  or  con- 
ceivable. 


SECT.  XL 

The  Evidence  of  Go(Vs  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  Volitions 

of  moral  Agents. 

That  the  acts  of  the  wills  of  moral  Agents  are  not  con- 
tingent events,  in  such  a  sense  as  to  be  without  all  necessity, 
appears  by  God^s  certain  Foreknowledge  of  such  events. 

In  handling  this  argument,  I  would  in  the  first  place 
prove,  that  God  has  a  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  voluntary 
acts  of  moral  Agents ;  and  secondly^  shew  the  consequence, 
or  how  it  follows  from  hence,  that  the  Volitions  of  moral 
Agents  are  not  contingent,  so  as  to  be  without  necessity  of 
connection  and  consequence. 

First,  I  am  to  prove  that  God  has  an  absolute  and  cer- 
tain Foreknowledge  of  the  free  actions  of  moral  Agents. 

One  would  think  it  wholly  needless  to  enter  on  such  an 
argument  with  any  that  profess  themselves  Christians :  but  so 
it  is:  God^s  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the  free  acts  of  moral 
Agents  is  denied  by  some  that  pretend  to  believe  the  Scrip- 
tures to  be  the  Word  of  God :  and  especially  of  late.  I  there* 
fore  shall  consider  the  evidence  of  such  a  prescience  in  the 
Most  High,  as  fully  as  the  designed  limits  of  this  essay  will 
admit ;  supposing  myself  herein  to  have  to  do  with  such  as 
own  the  truth  of  the  Bible. 

Arg.  I.  My  first  argument  shall  be  taken  from  God's 
prediction  of  such  events.  Here  I  would,  in  the  first  place, 
lay  down  these  two  things  as  axioms. 

L  If  God  does  not  foreknow^  He  cannot  foretell  such 
events ;  that  is,  He  cannot  peremptorily  and  certainly  foretell 
tihem.    If  God  ttos  no  more  than  an  uncertain  guess  concern- 
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(1  Kings  xxi.  20^ — 22.)  The  moral  conduct  of  ii^crtfZ  was  fore- 
told in  that  cruelty  he  should  be  guilty  of ;  on  which  Hazael 
says,  "  What,  is  thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this 
thing !"  The  prophet  speaks  of  the  event  as  what  he  knew,  and 
not  what  he  conjectured,  2  Kings  vni.  12.  "  I  know  the  evil 
that  thou  wilt  do  unto  the  children  of  Israel :  Thou  wilt  dasb 
their  children,  and  rip  up  their  women  with  child."  The 
moral  conduct  of  Cyrm  is  foretold  long  before  he  had  a  be- 
ing, in  his  mercy  to  God^s  people,  and  regard  to  the  true  (rod, 
in  turning  the  captivity  of  the  Jeics^  and  promoting  the  build- 
ing of  the  temple,  (Isai.  xliv.  28.  and  Ixv.  13.  compare  2  Chron, 
XXX vi.  22,  23.  and  Ezra  i.  1, — 4.)  How  many  instances  of  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  Kings  of  the  North  ami  Souths  particular 
instances  of  the  wicked  behaviour  of  the  Kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypty  are  foretold  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of  Daniel,^  Their 
corruption,  violence,  robbery,  treachery  and  lies.  And  par- 
ticularly, how  much  is  foretold  of  the  horrid  wickedness  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes^  called  there  "  a  vile  person,"  instead  of 
Epiphatiesj  or  illustrious.  In  that  chapter,  and  also  in  chap, 
viii.  ver.  9,  14,23,  to  the  end,  are  foretold  his  flattery,  deceit 
and  lies,  his  having  ^^  his  heart  set  to  do  mischief,"  and  set 
'^against  the  holy  covenant,"  his  "destroying  and  treading 
under  foot  the  holy  people,"  in  a  marvellous  manner,  his 
"  having  indignation  against  the  holy  covenant,  setting  his 
heart  against  it,  and  conspiring  against  it,"  his  "  polluting  the 
sanctuary  of  strength,  treading  it  under  foot,  taking  away  the 
daily  sacrifice,  and  placing  the  abomination  that  maketh  de- 
solate ;"  his  great  pride,  "  magnilying  himself  against  God, 
and  uttering  marvellous  blasphemies  against  Him,"  until  Grod 
in  indignation  should  destroy  him.  Withal,  the  moral  con- 
duct of  the  Jews^  on  occasion  of  his  persecution,  is  predicted.. 
It  is  foretold,  that "  he  should  corrupt  many  by  flatteries  ^^'^  (chap, 
xi.  32, — 3-1.)  But  that  others  should  behave  with  a  glorious 
constancy  and  fortitude,  in  opposition  to  him,  (ver.  32.)  And 
that  some  good  men  should  fall  and  repent,  (ver.  35.)  Christ 
foretold  Peter^s  sin,  in  denying  his  Lord,  with  its  circumstances, 
in  a  peremptory  manner.  And  so,  that  great  sin  of  Judas^  in 
betraying  his  master,  and  its  dreadful  and  eternal  punishment 
in  hell,  was  foretold  in  the  like  positive  manner.  Matt,  xxvu 
21 — 25,  and  parallel  i)laccs  in  the  other  Evangelists. 

2.  Many  events  have  been  foretold  by  God,  which  are 
dependent  on  the  moral  conduct  of  particular  persons,  and 
were  accomplished  either  by  their  virtuous  or  vicious  actions. 
Thus,  the  children  of  IsracVs  going  down  into  Egypt  to  dwell 
there,  was  foretold  to  Abraham^  (Gen.  xv.)  which  was  broueht 
about  by  the  wickedness  of  Joseph^s  brethren  in  selling  him, 
and  the  wickedness  of  JosepVs  mistress,  and  his  own  signal 
virtue  in  resisting  her  temptation.    The  accomplishment  of 
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the  thing  prefigured  in  Joseph's  dream,  depended  on  the  same 
moral  conduct.  Jotham^s  parable  and  prophecY,  {Judges  ix. 
15, — ^20.)was  accomplished  by  the  wicked  conduct  of  Abime- 
lechy  and  the  men  of  Shechem.  The  prophecies  against  the 
house  of  Eli^  (1  Sam.  chap.  ii.  and  iii.)  were  accomplished  by 
the  wickedness  of  Doeg  the  Edomite^  in  accusing  the  priests  ; 
and  the  great  impiety,  and  extreme  cruelty  of  Saul  in  destroy- 
ing the  priests  at  Nob.  ^1  Sam.  xxii.)  Nathan^s  prophecy 
against  David^  (2  Sam.  xii.  II,  12.)  was  fulfilled  by  the  horrible 
wickedness  of  Absalom^  in  rebelling  against  his  father,  seek- 
ing his  life,  and  lying  with  his  concubines  in  the  sight  of  the 
sun.  The  prophecy  against  Solomon^  (1  Kings  xi.  11, — 13.) 
was  fulfilled  by  Jeroboam^s  rebellion  and  usurpation,  which 
are  spoken  of  as  his  wickedness,  (2  Chron.  xiii.  5,  6.  compare 
ver.  18.)  The  prophecy  against  Jeroboam's  family,  (1  Kings 
xiv.)  was  fulfilled  by  the  conspiracy,  treason,  and  cruel  mur- 
ders of  Baasha^  (2  Kings  xv.  27,  &c.)  The  predictions  of  the 
Erophet  Jehu  against  the  house  of  Baasha^  (1  Kings  xvi.  at  the 
eginning,)  were  fulfilled  by  the  treason  and  parricide  of  Zimri^ 
(1  Kings  xvi,  9,-13,  20.) 

3.  How  often  has  God  foretold  the  future  moral  conduct 
of  nations  and  people,  of  numbers,  bodies,  and  successions  of 
men :  with  God^s  judicial  proceedings,  and  many  other  events 
consequent  and  dependent  on  their  virtues  and  vices ;  which 
could  not  be  foreknown,  if  the  Volitions  of  men,  wherein  they 
acted  as  moral  Agents^  had  not  been  foreseen  ?  The  future 
cruelty  of  the  Egyptians  in  oppressing  Israel^  and  God\s  judff- 
ing  and  punishing  them  for  it,  was  foretold  long  before  it 
came  to  pass,  {Gen.  xv.  13,  14.^  The  continuance  of  the  ini- 
quity of  the  Amorites^  and  the  increase  of  it  until  it  should  be 
full,  and  they  ripe  for  destruction,  was  foretold  above  four 
hundred  years  before,  {Gen.  xv.  16.  Acts  vii.  6,  7.)  The 
prophecies  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  land  of 
Judah,  were  absolute  ;  (2  Kings,  xx.  17 — 19.  chap.  xxii.  15,  to 
the  end.)  It  was  foretold  in  Hezekiah'^s  time,  and  was  abun- 
dantly insisted  on  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah,  who  wrote 
nothing  after  Hezekiahs  days.  It  was  foretold  in  Josiah*s 
time,  in  the  beginning  of  a  great  reformation,  (2  Kings  xxii.) 
And  it  is  manifest  by  innumerable  things  in  the  predictions  of 
the  prophets,  relating  to  this  event,  its  time,  its  circumstances, 
its  continuance  and  end  ;  the  return  fi-om  the  captivity,  the 
restoration  of  the  temple,  city  and  land,  &c.  1  say,  these 
shew  plainlv,  that  the  prophecies  of  this  great  event  were 
absolute.  And  yet  this  event  was  connected  with,  and  depen- 
dent on  two  things  in  men^s  moral  conduct :  first,  the  injurious 
rapine  and  violence  of  the  king  of  Babylon  and  his  people,  as 
the  efi&cient  cause  ;  which  God  often  speaks  of  as  what  he 
highly  resented,  and  would  severely  punish  ;  and  secondly,  the 
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final  obstinancy  of  the  Jews.  That  great  event  is  often  spoken 
of  as  suspended  on  this,  {Jer.  iv.  1.  and  v.  1.  vii.  1. — ^7.  xi.  1, — 
6,  xvii.  !:i4,  to  the  end.  xxv.  1, — 1,  xxvi.  I, — 8,  13.  and  xxxviii. 
17,  l«.)  Therefore  this  destruction  and  captivity  could  not  be 
foreknown,  unless  such  a  moral  conduct  of  the  Chaldeans  and 
Jews  had  been  foreknown.  And  then  it  was  foretold,  th  t  the 
people  should  bejinally  obstinate^  to  the  utter  desolation  of  the 
city  and  land.  {Isai  vi.  9,  -11.  Jer.  i.  18,  19.  vii.  27, — ^29. 
Ezek.  iii.  7.  and  xxiv.  13,  14.) 

The  final  obstinacy  of  those  Jews  who  were  left  in  the 
land  of  Israel^  in  their  idolatry  and  rejection  of  the  true  God, 
was  foretold  by  him,  and  the  prediction  confirmed  with  an  oath, 
{Jer,  xliv.  26,  27.)  And  God  tells  the  people,  {Isai  xlviii.  3. 
4, — 8.)  that  he  had  predicted  those  things  which  should  be 
consequent  on  their  treachery  and  obstinacy,  because  he  knew 
they  would  be  obstinate  ;  and  that  he  had  declared  these 
things  beforehand,  for  their  conviction  of  his  being  the  only 
true  God,  ^c. 

The  destruction  of  Babylon^  with  many  of  the  circum- 
stances of  it,  was  foretold,  as  the  judgment  of  God  for  the  ex- 
ceeding pride  and  haughtiness  of  the  heads  of  that  monarchy, 
Nebuchadnezzar  and  his  successors,  and  their  wickedly  destroy- 
ing other  nations,  and  particularly  for  their  exalting  themselves 
against  the  true  God  and  his  people,  before  any  of  these  mo- 
narclis  had  a  being  ;  {Isa.  chap.  xiii.  xiv.  xlvii :  compare  Hob- 
bak.  ii.  3,  to  the  end,  and  Jer.  chap.  I.  and  li.)  That  Babylon's 
destruction  was  to  be  ^^  a  recompence,  according  to  the  works 
of  their  own  hands,"  appears  by  Jer.  xxv.  14. — The  immorali- 
ty of  which  the  people  of  Babylon^  and  particularly  her  princes 
and  great  men,  were  guilty,  that  very  night  that  the  city  was 
destroyed,  their  revelling  and  drunkenness  at  Belshazzar^s  idol- 
atrous feast,  was  foretold,  {Jer.  li.  39,  57.) 

The  return  of  the  Jews  from  the  Babylonish  captivity  is 
often  very  particularly  foretold,  with  many  circumstances,  and 
the  promises  of  it  are  very  peremptory  :  {Jer.  xxxi.  35, — 40. 
and  xxxii,  6, — 15,  41, — 44.  and  xxxiii.  24, — 26.)  And  the 
very  time  of  their  return  was  prefixed  ;  (7f»r.  xxv.  11,  12.  and 
xxix.  10,  11.  2  Chron.  xxxvi.  21.  Ezek.  iv.  6.  and  i>an.  ix.  2.) 
And  yet  the  prophecies  represent  their  return  as  consequent 
on  their  repentance.  And  their  repentance  itself  is  very  ex- 
pressly and  particularly  foretold,  {Jer.  xxix.  I'J,  13,  14.  xxxi. 
8,  9,  18, — 31.  xxxiii.  8.  1.  4,  5.  Ezek.  vi.  8,  9,  10.  vii.  16.  xir. 
32,  23.  and  xx.  43,  44.) 

It  was  foretold  under  the  Old  Testament,  tliat  the  Messiah 
should  sufler  greatly  through  the  malice  and  cruelty  of  men  ; 
as  is  largely  and  fully  set  forth»  Psal.  xxii.  applied  to  Christ 
in  the  New  Testament,  {Matt,  xxvii.  35,  43.  Luke  xxiii.  34. 
.John  xix.  24.  Heb.  ii.  12.)     And  likewise  in  Psal.  Ixix.  which. 
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it  is  also  evident  by  the  New  Testament,  is  spoken  of  Christ ; 
(John  zv.  25.  vii.  5,  ^.  and  ii.  17.  Rom.  xv.  3.  Matt,  xxvii. 
o4,  48.  Mark  xv.  2i3.  John  xix.  29.)  The  same  thing  is  also 
foretold,  hat.  liii.  and  1.  (>.  and  Mic.  v.  1.  This  cruelty  of 
men  was  their  sin,  and  what  they  acted  as  moral  Agents.  It 
was  foretold,  that  there  should  be  an  union  of  Heathen  and 
Jewish  rulers  against  Christ,  {PsaL  ii.  1,2.  compared  with  Acts 
iv.  25, — ^28.)  It  was  foretold,  that  the  Jews  should  generally 
reject  and  despise  the  Messiah,  Isai,  xlix.  5,  6,  7.  and  liir. 
1, — 3.  Psal.  xxii.  6,  7.  and  Ixix.  4,  8,  19,  20.)  And  it  was 
foretold,  that  the  body  of  that  nation  should  be  rejected  in  the 
Messiah^s  days,  from  being  God's  people,  for  their  obstinacv 
in  sin  ;  (IsaL  xlix.  4, — 7.  and  viii.  14,  15,  IG.  compared  with 
fijjpwmTx.  land  /«ai.  Ixv.  at  the  beginning,  compared  with 
^gjgjjom.  x.  2»l .)  It  was  foretold,  that  Christ  should  be  re- 
je«^s  lpA^J2]L^hicf  priests  and  rulers  among  the  Jews  {Psalm 
czvaU.  22.  compared  with  McUt.  xxi.  42.  Acts  iv.  11.1  Pet.  ii. 
4,  7.) 

Christ  himself  foretold  his  being  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  elders,  chief  priests  and  scribes,  and  his  being  cruelly 
treated  by  them,  and  condemned  to  death  ;  and  that  He  by 
them  should  be  delivered  to  the  Gentiles  :  and  that  He  should 
be  mocked  and  scourged^  and  crucified^  {Matt.  xvi.  21.  and  xx. 
17, — 19.  Luke  ix.  22.  John  viii.  28.)  and  that  the  people  should 
be  concerned  in  and  consenting  to  his  death,  {Luke  xx.  13, — 
18.)  especially  the  Inhabitants  of  Jerusalem ;  (Luke  xiii.  33 — 
35.)  He  foretold,  that  the  disciples  should  all  be  offended  be- 
cause of  Him,  that  night  in  which  he  was  betrayed,  and  should 
forsake  him;  {Matt.  xxvi.  31.  John  xvi.  32.)  He  foretold 
that  He  should  be  rejected  of  that  generation,  even  the  body 
of  the  people,  and  that  they  should  continue  obstinate  to  their 
ruin;  {Matt.  xii.  45.  xxi.  33, — 42.  and  xxii.  1,-7.  Luke  xiii. 
16,21,24.  xvii.  35.  xix.  14,  27,  41,-44,  xx.  13,-18.  and  xxiii. 
34,-39.) 

As  it  was  foretold  in  both  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New  that  the  Jews  should  reject  the  Messiah,  ^o  it  was  fore- 
told that  the  Gentiles  should  receive  Him,  and  so  be  admitted 
to  the  privileges  of  GocPs  people  ;  in  places  too  many  to  be 
now  particularly  mentioned.  It  was  foretold  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  the  Jeujs  should  envy  the  Gentiles  on  this  account ; 
{Deut.  xxxii.  21.  compared  with  Rom.  x.  19.)  Cbrisl  himself 
often  foretold,  that  the  Gentiles  would  embrace  the  true  reli- 
gion, and  become  liis  followers  and  people  ;  {Matt  viii.  10,  II, 
12,  x*i.  41, — 43.  and  xxii.  8, — 10.  Luke  xiii.  :J8.  xiv.  16, — 24. 
and  XX.  16.  Jolm  x.  16.)  He  also  foretold  the  Jews''  envy  of  the 
GeiUUes  on  this  occasion ;  {Matt.  xx.  12, — 16.  Luke  xv.  26,  to 
the  end.)  He  foretold,  that  they  should  continue  in  this  oppo- 
=»ition  andenvy^  and  should  manifest  it  in  the  cruel  persecution** 
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of  his  followers,  to  their  utter  destruction  ;  {Matt.  xxi.  33, —  «2. 
xxii.  6.  and  xxiii.  3-i, — 39.  Luke  xi.  49, — 51.)  The  obstinacy 
of  the  Jews  is  also  foretold,  {Acts  xxii.  18.)  Christ  often  fore-, 
told  the  great  persecutions  his  followers  should  meet  with,  both 
from  Jews  and  Gentiles;  {Matt.  x.  16,— 18,  21,22,  34,— 36. 
and  xxiv.  9.  Mark  xiii.  9.  Luke  x.  3.  xii.  11,  49, —53.  and  xxi. 
12,  16,  17.  John  xv.  18,-21.  and  xvi.  1,-4.  20,-22,  'A) 
He  foretold  the  martyrdom  of  particular  i^ersons  ;  {Matt.  xx. 
23.  John  xiii.  36.  and  xxi.  1(^,  19,  22.)  He  foretold  the  great 
success  of  the  Gospel  in  the  city  of  Samaria^  as  near  ap- 
proaching; which  afterwards  was  fulfilled  by  the  preaching 
of  Philip^  {John  iv.  35, — 38.)  He  foretold  the  rising  of  many 
deceivers  after  his  departure,  {Matt.  xxiv.  4,  ^^yU^^ld  the 
apostacy  of  many  of  his  professed  followers ;  ^'  xxjvT?  JP, 

12.)  ••n(!W' 

The  persecutions,  which  the  apostle  P^^i„\o  i  thcr^^ 
with  in  the  world,  were  foretold  ;  Acts  ix.  16.  xx.  33,' una  jcxi. 
11.)  The  apostle  says  to  the  Christian  Ephesiatis^  Acts  xx. 
29,  30.)  ^^  I  know,  that  after  my  departure  shall  grievous 
wolves  enter  in  among  you,  not  sparing  the  flock ;  also  of 
your  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to 
draw  away  disciples  after  thcm.**^  The  apostle  says,  He  knew 
this:  but  he  did  not  know  it,  if  God  did  not  know  the  future 
action's  of  moral  Agents. 

4.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  future  acts  of  moral  Agents, 
all  the  prophecies  we  have  in  Scripture  concerning  the  great 
Antichristian  apostacy ;  the  rise,  reign,  wicked  quahties,  and 
deeds  of  '^the  man  of  sin,^^  and  his  instruments  and  adherents; 
the  extent  and  long  continuance  of  his  dominion,  his  influence 
on  the  minds  of  princes  and  others,  to  corrupt  them,  and  draw 
them  away  to  idolatry,  and  other  foul  vices ;  his  great  and  cruel 
persecutions ;  the  behaviour  of  the  saints  under  these  great 
temptations,  &c.  &c. — I  say,  unless  the  Volitions  of  moral 
Agents  are  foreseen,  all  these  prophecies  are  uttered  without 
knowing  the  things  foretold. 

The  predictions  relating  to  this  great  apostacy  are  '  II  of 
a  moral  nature,  relating  to  men^s  virtues  and  vices,  and  iheir 
exercises,  fruits  and  consequences,  and  events  depending  on 
them,  and  are  very  particular ;  and  most  of  them  often  repeat- 
ed, with  many  precise  characteristics,  descriptions,  and  limita- 
tions of  qualities,  conduct,  influence,  effects,  extent,  duration, 
periods,  circumstances,  final  issue,  k.c.  which  it  would  be 
tedious  to  mention  particularly.  And  to  suppose  that  all  these 
are  predicted  by  God,  without  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
future  moral  behaviour  of  free  Agents,  would  be  to  the  utmost 
degree  absurd. 

.'>.  Unless  God  foreknows  the  future  acts  of   men's  wills, 
and  their  behaviour  as  moral  Affents,  all  those  areat  thin^F 
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which  arc  foretold  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New, 
concerning  the  erection,  establishment  and  universal  extent  of 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Messiah^  were  predicted  and  promised 
while  God  was  in  ignorance  whetlier  any  of  these  things  would 
coaie  to  pass  or  no,  and  did  but  guess  at  them.  For  that 
kingdom  is  not  of  this  world,  it  does  not  consist  in  things  ex- 
ternal, but  is  within  men,  and  consists  in  the  dominion  of 
virtue  in  their  hearts,  in  righteousness,  and  peace,  and  joy 
in  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  in  these  things  made  manifest  in 
practice,  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  God.  The  Messiah  came 
to  save  men  from  their  sins,  and  deliver  them  from  their  spi- 
ritual enemies ;  that  they  might  serve  him  hi  righteousness 
and  holiness  before  him :  '^  he  gave  himself  for  us,  that  he  might 
redeem  us  from  all  iniquity,  and  purify  unto  himself  a  peculiar 
people,  zealous  of  good  works. ^^  And  therefore  his  success 
consists  in  gaining  men^s  hearts  to  virtue,  in  their  being  made 
God^s  willing  people  in  the  day  of  his  power.  His  conquest 
of  his  enemies  consists  in  his  victory  over  men''s  corruptions 
and  vices.  And  such  a  victor}',  and  such  a  dominion  is  of- 
ten expressly  foretold :  that  his  kingdom  shall  fill  the  earth ; 
that  all  people,  nations  and  languages  should  serve  and  obey 
him ;  and  so  that  all  nations  should  go  up  to  the  mountain  of 
the  House  of  the  Lord,  that  he  might  teach  them  his  ways, 
and  that  they  might  walk  in  his  paths ;  and  that  all  men 
should  be  drawn  to  Christ,  and  the  earth  be  fiill  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Lord  (true  virtue  and  religion)  as  the  waters  cover 
the  seas ;  that  God^s  laws  should  be  put  into  men^s  inward  parts, 
and  written  in  their  hearts  ;  and  that  God's  people  should  be 
all  righteous,  &c.  &c. 

A  very  great  part  of  the  Old  Testament  prophecies  is  ta- 
ken up  in  such  predictions  as  these. — And  here  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  the  prophecies  of  the  universal  prevalence  of  the 
lungdom  of  the  Messiah,  and  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  are 
deliYered  in  the  most  peremptory  manner,  and  confirmed  by 
the  oath  of  God,  hau  xlv.  22,  to  the  end,  '^  Look  unto  me, 
and  be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  ;  for  I  am  God, 
and  there  is  none  else.  I  have  sworn  by  my  Self,  the  word  is 
gone  out  of  my  mouth  in  righteousness,  and  shall  not  return, 
that  unto  Me  every  knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  shall 
swear.  Surely,  shall  one  say,  in  the  Lord  have  I  righteous- 
ness and  strength  :  even  to  Him  shall  men  come,"  &c.  But, 
here,  this  peremptory  declaration  and  great  oath  of  the  Most 
High,  are  delivered  with  such  mighty  solemnity,  respecting 
things  which  God  did  not  know,  if  he  did  not  certainly  foresee 
the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents. 

And  all  the  predictions  of  Christ  and  his  apostles,  to  the  like 
purpose,  must  be  without  knowledge :  as  those  of  our  Saviour 
comparing  the  kingdom  of  God  to  a  grain  of  iAU8t?!rd-sccH. 
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growing  exceeding  great  from  a  small  beginning ;  and  to  lea- 
ven, hid  in  three  measures  of  meal,  until  the  whole  was  leaven- ' 
ed,  &c. — And  the  prophecies  in  the  epistles  concerning  the  re- 
storation of  the  Jewish  nation  to  the  true  church  of  God,  and 
bringing  in  the  fulness  of  the  Gentiles  ;  and  the  prophecies  in 
all  the  Kevelation  concerning  the  glorious  change  in  the  mcnral 
state  of  the  world  of  mankind,  attending  the  destruction  of 
Antichrist,  ^^the  kingdoms  of  the  world  oecoming  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ  (''*  and  its  being  granted  to 
tiie  church  to  be  *^  arrayed  in  that  fine  linen,  white  and  clean, 
which  is  the  righteousness  of  saints,^^  &c. 

Corel.  1.  Hence  that  great  promise  and  oath  of  God  to 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  so  much  celebrated  in  Scriptare«> 
both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  namely,  *'  That  in 
their  seed  all  the  nations  and  families  of  the  earth  should  be 
blessed,^^  must  be  made  on  uncertainties,  if  God  does  not 
certainly  foreknow  the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents.  For  the 
fulfilment  of  this  promise  consists  in  that  success  of  Christ  in 
the  work  of  redemption,  and  that  setting  up  of  his  spiritml 
kingdom  over  the  nations  of  the  world,  which  has  been  spoken 
of.  Men  are  *^  blessed  in  Christ^^  no  otherwise  than  as  they 
are  brought  to  acknowledge  Him,  trust  in  Him,  love  and  serve 
Him,'  as  is  represented  and  predicted  in  Psai.  Izxii.  11.  ^  All 
Kings  shall  fall  down  before  Him ;  all  nations  shall  serve  Him.^* 
Witn  ver.  17.  **  Men  shall  be  blessed  in  Him ;  all  nations  shall 
call  Him  blessed.^^  This  oath  to  Jacob  and  Abraham  is  fiilfiUed 
in  subduing  men^s  iniquities  ;  as  is  impUed  in  that  of  the  pro- 
phet Micah^  chap.  vii.  19,  20. 

CoroL  2.  Hence  also  it  appears,  that  the  first  ffospel- 
promise  that  ever  was  made  to  mankind,  that  great  pr^iction 
of  the  salvation  of  the  Messiah,  and  his  victory  over  SaUm^ 
made  to  our  first  parents,  {Gen.  iii.  15.)  if  there  be  no  certain 
prescience  of  the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents,  must  have  no 
better  foundation  than  conjecture.  For  Christ ^s  victory  over 
Satcai  consists  in  men^s  being  saved  from  sin,  and  in  the  victory 
of  virtue  and  holiness  over  that  vice  and  wickedness  which 
ScUcm  by  his  temptations  has  introduced,  and  wherein  his  king- 
dom consists. 

6.  If  it  be  so,  that  God  has  not  a  prescience  of  the  future 
actions  of  moral  Agents,  it  will  follow,  that  the  prophecies  of 
Scripture  in  general  are  without  Foreknowledge.  For  Scrip- 
ture prophecies,  almost  all  of  them,  if  not  universally,  are 
either  predictions  of  the  actings  and  behaviour  of  moral 
Agents,  or  of  events  depending  on  them,  or  some  way  con- 
nected with  them  ;  judicial  dispensations,  judgments  on  men 
fgr  their  wickedness,  or  rewards  of  virtue  and  righteousness, 
remarkable  manifestations  of  favour  to  the  righteous,  or  mani- 
festations of  sovereign  mercy  to  sinners,  forgiving  their  iniqui* 
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ties,  and  magnifying  the  riches  of  divine  Grace ;  or  dispen- 
sations of  Providence,  in  some  respect  or  other,  relating  to  the 
Gondact  of  the  subjects  of  God^s  moral  government,  wisely 
adapted  thereto ;  either  providing  for  what  should  be  in  a 
future  state  of  things,  through  the  Volitions  and  voluntary 
actions  of  moral  Agents,  Or  consequent  upon  them,  and  reffu* 
lated  and  ordered  according  to  them.  So  that  all  events  that 
are  foretold,  are  either  moral  events,  or  others  which  are  con- 
nected with,  and  accommodated  to  them. 

That  the  predictions  of  Scripture  in  general  must  be 
without  knowledge,  if  God  does  not  foresee  the  Volitions  of 
men,  will  further  appear,  if  it  be  considered,  that  almost  all 
events  belonging  to  the  future  state  of  the  world  of  mankind, 
the  changes  and  revolutions  which  come  to  pass  in  empires, 
kingdoms,  and  nations,  and  all  societies,  depend,  in  ways 
innumerable,  on  the  acts  of  men^s  wills ;  yea,  on  an  innumer-  . 
able  multitude  of  millions  of  Volitions,  ouch  is  the  state  and 
course  of  things  in  the  world  of  mankind,  that  one  single 
event,  which  appears  in  itself  exceeding  inconsiderable,  may, 
in  the  progress  and  series  of  things,  occasion  a  succession  of 
the  greatest  and  most  important  and  extensive  events  ;  causing 
the  state  of  mankind  to  be  vastly  different  from  what  it  would 
otherwise  have  been,  for  all  succeeding  generations. 

For  instance,  the  coming  into  existence  of  those  particular 
men,  who  have  been  the  great  conquerors  of  the  world,  which, 
under  God,  have  had  the  main  hand  in  all  the  consequent  state 
of  the  world,  in  all  after-ages ;  such  as  Nebuchadnezzar, 
Cyrus,  Alexander,  Pompcy,  Julius  Caesar,  &c.  undoubtedly 
depended  on  many  million  of  acts  of  the  will,  in  their  parents. 
And  perhaps  most  of  these  Volitions  depended  on  millions  of 
Volitions  in  their  contemporaries  of  the  same  generation ;  and 
most  of  these  on  millions  of  millions  of  Volitions  in  preceding 
generations. — As  we  go  back,  still  the  number  of  Volitions, 
which  were  some  way  the  occasion  of  the  event,  multiply  as 
the  branches  of  a  river,  until  they  come  at  last,  as  it  were,  to 
an  infinite  number.  This  will  not  seem  strange  to  any  one  who 
well  considers  the  matter ;  if  we  recollect  what  philosophers 
tell  us  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  of  those  things  which  are 
the  prindpia^  or  stamina  vitcB^  concerned  in  generation ;  the 
animalcula  in  semen  masculo,  and  the  ova  in  the  womb  of  the 
female;  the  impregnation,  or  animating  of  one  of  these  in 
distinction  from  all  the  rest,  must  depend  on  things  infinitely 
minute  relating  to  the  time  and  circumstances  of  the  act  of 
the  parents,  the  state  of  their  bodies,  &c  which  must  depend 
on  innumerable  foregoing  circumstances  and  occurrences ; 
which  must  depend,  infinite  ways,  on  foregoing  acts  of  their 
wills;  which  are  occasioned  by  innumerable  things  that 
happen  in  the  course  of  their  lives,  in  which  their  own,  anrl 
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their  neighbour's  behaviour  must  have  a  hand  an  infinite 
number  of  ways.  And  as  the  Volitions  of  others  must  be  so 
many  ways  concerned  in  (he  conception  and  birth  of  such 
men ;  so  no  less,  in  their  preservation  and  circumstances  of 
life,  their  particular  determinations  and  actions,  on  which 
the  great  revolutions  they  were  the  occasions  of  depended. 
As,  for  instance,  when  the  conspirators  in  Persia  against  the 
Magi  were  consulting  about  a  succession  to  the  empire,  it 
came  into  the  mind  of  one  of  them  to  propose,  that  he  whose 
horse  neighed  first,  when  they  came  together  the  next  morning, 
should  be  king.  Now,  such  a  thing  coming  into  his  mind, 
might  depend  on  innumerable  incidents,  wherein  the  Volitions 
of  mankind  have  been  concerned.  But,  in  consequence  of 
this  accident,  Darius^  the  son  of  Hystaspes^  was  king.  And 
if  this  had  not  been,  probably  his  successor  would  not 
have  been  the  same,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the  Per- 
sian empire  might  have  been  far  otherwise :  Then  perhaps 
Alexander  might  never  have  conquered  that  empire ;  and  then 
probably  the  circumstances  of  the  world  in  all  succeeding 
ages,  might  have  been  vastly  otherwise.  I  might  further 
instance  in  many  other  occurrences ;  such  as  those  on  which 
depended  Alexander'^s  preserA'ation  in  the  many  critical  junc- 
tures of  his  life,  wherein  a  small  trifle  would  have  turned  the 
scale  against  him ;  and  the  preservation  and  success  of  the 
Roman  people,  in  the  infancy  of  their  kingdom  and  common* 
wealth,  and  afterwards ;  upon  which  all  the  succeeding  changes 
in  their  state,  and  the  mighty  revolutions  that  afterwards  came 
to  pass  in  the  habitable  world,  depended.  But  these  hints 
may  be  sufticiont  for  every  discerning  considerate  person,  to 
convince  him  that  the  whole  state  of  the  world  of  mankind  in 
all  ages,  and  the  very  being  of  every  person  who  has  ever 
lived  in  it,  in  every  age,  since  the  times  of  the  ancient  prophets, 
has  depended  on  more  Volitions,  or  acts  of  the  wills  of  men, 
than  there  are  sands  on  the  sea-shore. 

And  therefore,  unless  God  does  most  exactly  and  per- 
fectly foresee  the  future  acts  of  men's  wills,  all  the  predic- 
tions which  he  ever  uttered  concerning  David,  Hezekiah, 
Josiah,  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  Alexander;  concerning  the 
four  monarchies,  and  the  revolutions  in  them ;  and  concerning 
all  the  wars,  commotions,  victories,  prosperity  and  calamities, 
of  any  kingdoms,  nations  or  communities  in  the  world,  have  all 
been  without  knowledge. 

So  that,  according  to  this  notion,  God  not  foreseeing  the 
Volitions  and  free  actions  of  men,  he  could  foresee  nothing 
appertaining  to  the  state  of  the  world  of  mankind  in  future 
ages ;  not  so  much  as  the  being  of  one  person  that  should 
live  in  it ;  and  could  foreknow  no  events,  but  only  such  as  he 
would  bring  to  pass  Himself  by  the  extraordinary  interposi- 
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tion  of  his  immediate  power ;  or  things  which  should  come  to 
pass  in  the  natural  material  world,  by  the  laws  of  motion,  and 
course  of  nature,  wherein  that  is  independent  on  the  actions 
or  works  of  mankind :  that  is,  as  he  might,  like  a  very  able 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  with  great  exactness  calculate 
the  revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  greater  wheels 
of  the  machine  of  the  external  creation. 

And  if  we  closely  consider  the  matter,  there  will  appear 
reason  to  convince  us,  that  he  could  not,  with  any  absolute 
certainty,  foresee  even  these.  As  to  the  ^r«^  namely,  things 
done  by  the  immediate  and  extraordinary  mterposition  of  Goo's 
power,  these  cannot  be  foreseen,  unless  it  can  be  foreseen 
when  there  shall  be  occasion  for  such  extraordinary  interpo- 
sition. And  that  cannot  be  foreseen,  unless  the  state  of  the 
moral  world  can  be  foreseen.  For  whenever  God  thus  inter- 
poses, it  is  with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  moral  world,  requir- 
mg  such  divine  interposition.  Thus  God  could  not  certainly 
foresee  the  universal  deluge,  the  calling  of  Abraham,  the  de- 
struction of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  the  plagues  on  Egypt,  and 
IsraePs  redemption  out  of  it,  the  exoelling  of  the  seven  nations 
of  Canaany  and  the  bringing  Israel  into  that  land  ;  for  these 
all  are  represented  as  connected  with  things  belonging  to  the 
state  of  the  moral  world.  Nor  can  God  foreknow  the  most 
proper  and  convenient  time  of  the  day  of  judgment  and  gene- 
ral conflagration ;  for  that  chiefly  depends  on  the  course  and 
state  of  things  in  the  moral  world. 

Nor,  Secondly^  can  we  on  this  supposition  reasonably 
think,  that  God  can  certainly  foresee  what  things  shall  come 
to  pass  in  the  course  of  things,  in  the  natural  and  material 
world,  even  those  which  in  an  ordinary  state  of  things  might 
be  calculated  by  a  good  astronomer.  For  the  moral  world  is 
the  end  of  the  natural  world  ;  and  the  course  of  things  in  the 
former,  is  undoubtedly  subordinate  to  God^s  designs  with  re- 
spect to  the  latter.  Therefore  he  has  seen  cause,  from  regard 
to  the  state  of  things  in  the  moral  world,  extraordinarily  to  in- 
terpose, to  interrupt,  and  lay  an  arrest  on  the  course  of  things 
in  the  natural  world ;  and  unless  he  can  foresee  the  Volitions 
of  men,  and  so  know  something  of  the  future  state  of  the  mo- 
ral world.  He  cannot  know  but  that  he  may  still  have  as  great 
occasion  to  interpose  in  this  manner,  as  ever  he  had :  nor  can 
He  foresee  how,  or  when.  He  shall  have  occasion  thus  to  inter- 
pose. 

CoroL  1.  It  appears  from  the  things  observed,  that  un- 
less God  foresees  the  Volitions  of  moral  Agents,  that  cannot 
be  true  which  is  observed  by  the  apostle  James^  (Acts  xv.  18.) 
"  Known  unto  God  are  all  his  works  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.'^ 
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Carol.  2.  It  appears,  that  unless  God  foreknows  the  Vo- 
litions of  moral  Agents,  all  the  prophecies  of  Scripture  have 
no  better  foundation  than  mere  conjecture ;  and  thiu^  in  most 
instances,  a  conjecture  which  must  have  the  utmost  uncer- 
tainty ;  depending  on  an  innumerable  multitude  of  Volitions, 
which  are  all,  even  to  God,  uncertain  events :  however,  these 
prophecies  are  delivered  as  absolute  predictions,  and  very  many 
of  them  in  the  most  positive  manner,  with  asseverations  ;  and 
some  of  them  with  the  most  solemn  oaths. 

Corel.  3.  It  also  follows,  that  if  this  notion  of  God^s  ig- 
norance of  future  Volitions  be  true,  in  vain  did  Christ  say, 
after  uttering  many  great  and  important  predictions,  depend- 
ing on  men^s  moral  actions,  {Matt.  xxiv.  35.)  ^^  Heaven  and 
earth  shall  pass  away ;  but  my  words  shall  not  pass  away/^ 

Corol.  4.  From  the  same  notion  of  God^s  ignorance,  it 
would  follow,  that  in  vain  has  he  himself  often  spoken  of  the 
predictions  of  his  word,  as  evidences  of  Foreknowledge ;  of 
that  which  is  his  prerogative  as  GOD,  and  his  peculiar  ^lory, 
greatly  distinguishing  Him  from  all  other  beings,  fas  in  IsaL 
xli.  22,-26.  xliii.  9,  10,  xliv.  8.  xlv.  21.  xlvi.  10.  and  xlviu. 
14.) 

Aroum.  II.    If  God  does  not  foreknow  the  Volitions  of 
moral  Agents,  then  he  did  not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor 
of  angels,  and  so  could  not  foreknow  the  great  things  which 
are  consequent  on  these  events ;  such  as  his  sending  his  Son  in- 
to the  world  to  die  for  sinners,  and  all  things  pertaining  to  the 
irreat  work  of  redemption  ;  all  the  things  which  were  done 
or  four  thousand  years  before  Christ  came,  to  prepare  the 
way  for  it ;   and  the  incarnation,  life,  death,  resurrection  and 
ascension  of  Christ ;  setting  Him  at  the  head  of  the  universe 
as  King  of  heaven  and  earth,  angels  and  men ;  and  setting 
up  his  church  and  kingdom  in  this  world,  and  appointing  Him 
the  Judge  of  the  world ;  and  all  that  Satan  should  do  m  the 
world  in  opposition  to  the  kingdom  of  Christ :  and  the  great 
transactions  of  the  day  of  judgment,  &c.    And  if  God  was  thus 
ignorant,  the  following  Scriptures,  and  others  like  them,  must 
be  without  any  meaning,  or  contrary  to  truth.     (Eph.  i.  4.) 
'*  According  as  he  hath  chosen  us  in  Him  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  world."     (1  Pet.  i.  20.)  "  Who  verily  was  fore- 
ordained before  the  foundation  of  the  world."     (2  Tim.  i.  0.) 
'^  Who  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  an  holy  calling  ;  not 
according  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose,  and 
grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus  before  the  world  be^ 
gan."     So  (Eph.  iii.  11.)  speaking  of  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the 
work  of  redemption,  "  according  to  the  eternal  purpose  which 
he  purposed  in  Christ  Jesus."     (Tit.  i.  2.)  "  In  hope  of  eternal 
life,  which  God  that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  be- 
gan."    (Rom.  viii,  29.)  "  Whom  he  did  foreknow,  them  he  also 
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did  predestinate,^^  &c.     (1  Pet.  i.  2.)  **  Elect,  according  to  the 
foreknowledge  of  God  the  Father/^ 

If  God  did  not  foreknow  the  fall  of  man,  nor  the  redemp- 
tion by  Jesus  Christ,  nor  the  Volitions  of  man  since  the  fall ; 
then  he  did  not  foreknow  the  saints  in  any  sense ;  neither  as 
particular  persons,  nor  as  societies  or  nations ;  either  by  elec- 
tion, or  by  mere  foresight  of  their  virtue  or  good  works ;  or  any 
foresight  of  any  thing  about  them  relating  to  their  salvation  ;  or 
any  benefit  they  have  by  Christ,  or  any  manner  of  concern  of 
theirs  with  a  Redeemer. 

Arg.  111.    On  the  supposition  of  God^s  ignorance  of  the 
future  Volitions  of  fi-ee  Agents,  it  will  follow,  that  God  must 
in  many  cases  truly  repent  what  he  has  done,  so  as  properly  to 
wish  he  had  done  otherwise :    by  reason   that   the   event  of 
things,  in  those  affairs  which  are  most  important,  viz.  the  af- 
fairs of  his  moral  kingdom,  being  uncertain  and  contingent, 
often  happens  quite  otherwise  than  he  was  before  aware  o£ 
And  there  would  be  reason  to  understand  that,  in  the  most 
literal  sense,  (^Gen.  vi.  6.)  '^  It  repented  the  Lord,  that  he  had 
made  man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart,^'  (and 
1  Scan.  XV.  11.)  contrary  to  Numb,  xxiii.  19.  "  God  is  not  the 
Son  of  Man,  that  He  should  repent  f  ^  and  1  Sam.  xv.  15, 29. 
'^  Also  the  strength  of  Israel  will  not  lie,  nor  repent ;  for  He  is 
not  a  man  that  He  should  repent.^'    Yea,  fi-om  this  notion  it 
would  follow,  that  God  is  liable  to  repent  and  be  grieved  at 
His  heart,  in  a  literal  sense,  continually ;  and  is  always  exposed 
to  an  infinite  number  of  real  disappointments  in  governing 
the  world  ;  and  to  manifold,  constant,  ^eat  perplexity  and  vex- 
ation :  but  this  is  not  very  consistent  with  his  title  of  "  God  over 
all,  blessed  for  evermore  ;^^  which  represents  Him  as  possessed 
of  perfect,  constant,  and  uninterrupted  tranquillity  and  felicity, 
as  God  over  the  universe,  and  in  his  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  world,  as  supreme  and  universal  ruler.  (See  Rom.  1. 25. 
ix.  5.  2  Cor.  xi.  31.  1  Tim.  vi.  15.) 

Arg.  IV.  It  will  also  follow  from  this  notion,  that  as  God 
is  liable  to  be  continually  repenting  of  what  he  has  done  ;  so 
he  must  be  exposed  to  be  constantly  changing  his  mind  and 
intentions,  as  to  his  future  conduct ;  altering  his  measures,  re- 
linquishing his  old  designs,  and  forming  new  schemes  and 
projects.  For  his  purposes,  even  as  to  the  main  parts  of  his 
scheme,  such  as  belong  to  the  state  of  his  moral  kingdom, 
must  be  always  liable  to  be  broken,  through  want  oi  fore- 
sight ;  and  he  must  be  continually  putting  his  system  to  rights, 
as  it  gets  out  of  order,  thrt^ugh  the  contingence  of  the  actions 
of  moral  Agents  :  He  must  be  a  Being,  who,  instead  of  being 
absolutely  immutable,  must  necessarily  be  the  subject  of  in- 
finitely the  most  numerous  acts  of  repentance  and  changes  of 
intention,  of  any  being  whatsoever ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that 
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his  vastly  extensive  charge  comprehends  an  infinitely  greater 
number  of  those  things  which  are  to  him  contingent  and  un- 
certain. In  such  a  situation,  he  must  have  little  else  to  do,  but 
to  mend  broken  links  as  well  as  he  can,  and  be  rectifying  'his 
dbjointed  frame  and  disordered  movements,  in  the  best  man- 
ner the  case  will  allow.  The  Supreme  Lord  of  all  things  most 
needs  be  under  great  and  miserable  disadvanta^ges,  in  govern- 
ing the  world  which  he  has  made,  and  of  which  he  has  die 
care,  through  his  being  utterly  unable  to  find  out  thinffs  of  chief 
importance,  which  hereafler  shall  befall  his  system  ;  for  which, 
,if  he  did  but  know,  he  might  make  seasonable  provision.  In 
many  cases,  there  may  be  very  great  necessity  mat  he  should 
make  provision,  in  the  manner  of  his  ordering  and  disposing 
things,  for  some  great  events  which  are  to  happen,  of  vast  and 
extensive  influence  and  endless  consequence  to  the  universe ; 
which  he  may  see  afterwards,  when  it  is  too  late,  and  may  wish 
in  vain  that  he  had  known  before,  that  he  might  have  ordered 
his  affairs  accordingly.  And  it  is  in  the  power  of  man,  on 
these  principles,  by  his  devices,  purposes  and  actions,  thus  to 
^disappoint  God,  break  his  measures,  make  him  continually 
change  his  mind,  subject  him  to  vexation,  and  bring  him  into 
confusion. 

But  how  do  these  things  consist  with  reason,  or  with  the 
word  of  (jod  ?     Which  represents,  that  aU  God^s  works^  all  that 
he  has  ever  to  do,  the  whole  scheme  and  series  of  his  opera- 
tions, are  from  the  beginning  perfectly  in  his  view  ;  and  de- 
clares, that  whatever  devices  and  designs  are  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  ^^  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  shall  stand,  and  the  thoughts 
of  his  heart  to  all  generations,^'  (Prov.  xix.  21.     Psal.  xxxiiL 
10,  11.)     And  ^^that  which  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  purposed, 
none  shall  disannul,^'  (Isai.  xiv.  27.)     And  that  he  cannot  be 
finstrated  m  one  design  or  thought ^  (Job,  xlii.  2.)     And  ^^  that 
which  God  doth,  it  shall  be  for  ever,  that  nothing  can  be  put 
to  it,  or  taken  from  it,^'  (Eccl.  iii.  14.)     The  stability  and  per- 
petuity of  God's  counsels  are  expressly  spoken  of  as  connected 
with  his  foreknowledge,  {hai»  xlvi.  10.)     ^'  Declaring  the  end 
Grom  the  beginning,  and  from  ancient  times  the  things  that 
are  not  yet  done  ;  saying.  My  counsel  shall  stand,  and  I  will 
do  all  my  pleasure.'' — And  how  are  these  things  consistent 
with  what  the  scripture  says  of   God's   inmiutability,  which 
represents  him  as  ^'  without  variableness,  or  shadow  of  turn- 
injg ;"  and  speaks  of  him,  most  particularly,  as  unchangeable 
with  regard  to  his  purposes,  {Moil.  iii.  6.)     '^  I  am  tlie  Lord  ; 
I  change  not ;  therefore  ye  sons  of  Jacob  are  not  consumed.*^ 
(Exod.  iii.  14.)    "  I  AM  THAT  I  AM."   (Job  xxiii.  13,  U,)  "  He 
is  in  one  mind  ;  and  who  can  turn  him  ?     And  what  bis  soul 
desireth,  even  that  he  doth  :  for  he  performeth  the  thing  that 
is  appointed  for  me«'* 
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Aro.  V.  If  this  notion  of  God^s  ignorance  of  future  Voli- 
tions of  moral  Agents  be  thoroughly  considered  in  its  conse* 
quenceSf  it  will  appear  to  follow  from  it  that  God,  after  he  had 
made  the  world,  was  liable  to  be  wholly  frustrated  of  Ids  end  in 
the  creation  of  it ;  and  so  has  been,  in  like  manner,  liable  to 
be  frustrated  of  bis  end  in  all  the  great  works  he  had  wrought, 
it  is  manifest,  the  moral  world  is  the  end  of  the  natural :  the 
rest  of  the  creation  is  but  an  house  which  God  hath  built,  with 
furniture,  for  moral  Agents  :  and  the  good  or  bad  state  of  the 
moral  world  depends  on  the  improvement  they  make  of  their 
natural  Agency,  and  so  depends  on  their  Volitions.  And  there- 
fore, if  these  cannot  be  foreseen  by  God,  because  they  are  con- 
tingent, and  subject  to  no  kind  of  necessity,  then  the  afiairs  of 
the  moral  world  are  liable  to  go  wrong  to  any  assignable  de* 
gree  -,  yea,  liable  to  be  utterly  ruined.  As  on  this  scheme 
it  may  well  be  supposed  to  be  literally  said,  when  mankind, 
by  the  abuse  of  their  moral  Agency,  became  very  corrupt 
before  the  flood,  '*  that  the  Lord  repented  that  he  had  maae 
man  on  the  earth,  and  it  grieved  him  at  his  heart  ;**  lo^ 
when  he  made  the  universe,  he  did  not  know  but  that  he  might 
be  so  disappointed  in  it,  that  it  might  grieve  him  athia 
heart  that  he  had  made  it.  It  actually  proved,  that  all 
mankind  became  sinful,  and  a  very  great  part  of  the  angels 
apostatized  :  and  how  could  God  know  before  that  all  of 
them  would  not  ?  And  how  could  God  know  but  that  all 
mankind,  notwithstanding  means  used  to  reclaim  them,  being 
still  left  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will,  would  continue  in 
their  apostacy,  and  grow  worse  and  worse,  as  they  of  the  old 
world  before  the  flood  did  ? 

According  to  the  scheme  I  am  endeavouring  to  confute, 
the  fall  of  neither  men  nor  angels  could  be  foreseen,  and  God 
must  be  greatly  disappointed  in  these  events  ;  and  so  the  grand 
contrivance  for  our  redemption,  and  destroying  the  works  of 
the  devil,  by  the  Messiah,  and  all  the  great  thmgs  God  has  done 
in  the  prosecution  of  these  designs,  must  be  only  the  fruits  of 
his  own  disappointment  ;  contrivances  to  mend,  as  well  as  he 
could,  his  system,  which  originally  was  all  very  good,  and  per- 
fectly beautiful  ;  but  was  broken  and  confounded  by  the  free 
will  of  angels  and  men.  And  still  he  must  be  liable  to  be  to- 
tally disappointed  a  second  time  :  He  could  not  know  that  he 
should  have  his  desired  success,  in  the  incarnation,  life,  death, 
resurrection,  and  exaltation  of  his  only  begotten  Son,  and 
other  great  works  accomplished  to  restore  the  state  of  things  : 
he  could  not  know,  after  all,  whether  there  would  actually  be 
any  tolerable  measure  of  restoration ;  for  this  depended  on  the 
free  will  of  man.  There  has  been  a  general  great  apostacv  of 
abnost  all  the  Christian  world,  to  that  which  was  worse  than 
heathenism ;  which  continued  for  many  ages.    And  how  could 
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God,  without  foreseeing  men^s  Volitions,  know  whether  ever 
Christendom  would  return  from  this  apostacy  ?  And  which 
way  would  he  foretell  how  soon  it  would  begin  ?  The  apostle 
says,  it  began  to  work  in  his  time ;  and  how  could  it  be  known 
how  far  it  would  proceed  in  that  age  ?  Yea,  how  could  it  be 
known  that  the  gospel  which  was  not  effectual  for  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Jews^  would  ever  be  effectual  for  the  turning  of  the 
heathen  nations  from  their  heathen  apostacy,  which  they  had 
been  confirmed  in  for  so  many  ages  ? 

It  is  represented  often  in  scripture,  that  God,  who  made 
the  world  for  himself,  and  created  it  for  his  pleasure,  would  in- 
fallibly obtain  his  end  in  the  creation,  and  in  all  his  works  ;  that 
as  all  things  are  of  him,  so  they  would  all  be  to  him  ;  and  that 
in  the  final  issue  of  things,  it  would  appear  that  he  is  ^^  the  first, 
and  the  last^^  (Rev.  xxi.  6.)  ^'  And  he  said  unto  me.  It  is  done. 
I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first 
and  the  last^^  But  these  things  are  not  consistent  with  God^s 
liability  to  be  disappointed  in  all  his  works,  nor  indeed  with  his 
failing  of  his  end  in  any  thing  that  he  has  undertaken. 
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God's  certain  Foreknmoledge  of  the  future  volitions  of  moral 
agents^  inconsistent  with  stich  a  Contingence  of  those  voli- 
tionSy  as  is  without  all  Necessity. 

Having  proved  that  GOD  has  a  certain  and  infallible 
Prescience  of  the  voluntary  acts  of  moral  agents,  I  come  now, 
in  the  second  place,  to  shew  the  consequence ;  how  it  follows 
from  hence,  that  these  events  are  necessary^  with  a  necessity 
of  connection  or  consequence. 

The  chief  Armini€m  divines,  so  far  as  I  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  observe,  deny  this  consequence ;  and  aflirm,  that  if 
such  Foreknowledge  be  allowed,  it  is  no  evidence  of  any  JVe- 
cessity  of  the  event  foreknown.  Now  1  desire,  that  this  matter 
may  be  particularly  and  thoroughly  enquired  into.  I  cannol 
but  think,  that  on  particular  and  full  consideration,  it  may  be 
perfectly  determined,  whether  it  be  indeed  so  or  not. 

In  order  to  a  proper  consideration  of  this  matter,  1  would 
observe  the  following  things. 

I.  It  is  very  evident,  that  with  regard  to  a  thing  whose 
existence  is  infallibly  and  indissolubly  connected  with  some- 
thing which  already  hath,  or  has  had  existence,  the  existence 
of  that  thing  is  necessary.  Here  may  be  noted  the  following 
particulars : 

1.  I  observed  before,  in  explaining  the  nature  of  Necessi- 
ty, that  in  things  which  are  past,  their  past  existence  is  now 
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necessary :  having  already  made  sure  of  existence,  it  is  too 
late  for  any  possibility  of  alteration  in  that  respect ;  it  is  now 
impossible  that  it  should  be  otherwise  than  true,  that  the  thing 
has  existed. 

2.  If  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  divine  Foreknowledge 
of  the  volitions  of  free  agents,  that  Foreknowledge,  by  the 
supposition,  is  a  thing  which  already  has^  and  long  ago  had 
existence ;  and  so,  now  its  existence  is  necessary ;  it  is  now 
utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise,  than  that  this  Foreknow- 
ledge should  be  or  should  have  been. 

3.  It  is  also  very  manifest,  that  those  things  which  are 
indissolubly  connected  with  other  things  that  are  necessary, 
are  themselves  necessary.  As  that  proposition  whose  truth 
is  necessarily  connected  with  another  proposition,  which  is 
necessarily  true,  is'  itself  necessarily  true.  To  say  otherwise 
would  be  a  contradiction :  it  would  be  in  effect  to  say,  that 
the  connection  was  indissoluble,  and  yet  was  not  so,  but 
might  be  broken.  If  that,  the  existence  of  which  is  indisso- 
lubly connected  with  something  whose  existence  is  now  ne- 
cessary, is  itself  not  necessary,  then  it  may  possibly  not  exist, 
notwithstanding  that  indissoluble  connection  of  its  existence. 
— Whether  the  absurdity  be  not  glaring,  let  the  reader  judge. 

4.  It  is  no  less  evident,  that  if  there  be  a  full,  certain,  and 
infalhbic  Foreknowledge  of  the  future  existence  of  the  volitions 
of  moral  agents,  then  there  is  a  certain,  infallible  and  indisso- 
luble connection  between  those  events  and  that  Foreknow- 
ledge ;  and  that  therefore,  by  the  preceding  observations,  those 
events  are  necessary  events ;  being  infallibly  and  indissolubly 
connected  with  that,  whose  existence  already  is,  and  so  is  now 
necessary,  and  cannot  but  have  been. 

To  say  the  Foreknowledge  is  certain  and  infallible,  and 
yet  the  connection  of  the  event  with  that  foreknowledge  is 
dissoluble  and  fallible,  is  very  absurd.  To  aiSrm  it,  would  be 
the  same  thing  as  to  affirm,  that  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  a  proposition  being  infallibly  known  to  be  true, 
and  its  being  true  indeed.  So  that  it  is  perfectly  demonstrable, 
that  if  there  be  any  infallible  knowledge  of  future  volitions, 
the  event  is  necessary  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  impossible 
but  the  event  should  come  to  pass.  For  if  it  be  not  impossible 
but  that  it  may  be  otherwise,  then  it  is  not  impossible  but 
that  the  proposition  which  affirms  its  future  coming  to  pass, 
may  not  now  be  true.  There  is  this  absurdity  in  it,  thot  it  is 
not  impossible,  but  that  there  now  should  be  no  truth  in  that 
propo;:ttion,  which  is  now  infallibly  known  to  be  true. 

II.  That  no  future  event  can  be  certainly  foreknown, 
whose  existence  is  contingent,  and  without  all  Necessity, 
may  be  proved  thus ;  it  is  impossible  for  a  thing  to  be  cer- 
tainly known  to  any  intellect  without  evidence.    To  suppose 
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Otherwise,  implies  a  contradiction :  because  for  a  thing  to  be 
certainly  known  to  any  understanding,  is  for  it  to  be  evident 
to  that  understanding :  and  for  a  thing  to  be  emdent  to  any 
understanding  is  the  same  thing,  as  for  that  understanding  to 
see  eoidence  of  it ;  but  no  understanding,  created  or  uncreated, 
can  see  evidence  where  there  is  none  ;  for  that  is  the  same  thing 
as  to  see  that  to  be,  which  is  not  And  therefore,  if  there  be 
any  truth  which  is  absolutely  without  evidence,  that  truth  is 
absolutely  unknowable,  insomuch  that  it  implies  a  contradic* 
tion  to  suppose  that  it  is  known. 

But  if  there  be  any  future  event,  whose  existence  is  con- 
tingent, without  all  Necessity,  the  future  existence  of  the 
event  is  absolutely  without  eviacnce.  If  there  be  any  evidence 
of  it,  it  must  be  one  of  these  two  sorts,  either  self-evidence  or 
proof;  an  evident  thing  must  be  either  evident  in  itself^  or  evi- 
dent in  something  else :  that  is,  evident  by  connection  with  some- 
thing else.  But  a  future  thing,  whose  existence  is  witliout  all 
Necessity,  can  have  neither  of  these  sorts  of  evidence.  It  can- 
not be  Self-evident :  for  if  it  be,  it  may  be  now  known,  by  what 
is  now  to  oe  seen  in  the  thing  itself;  its  present  existence,  or 
the  Necessity  of  its  nature  :  but  both  these  are  contrary  to  the 
supposition.  It  is  supposed,  both  that  the  thing  has  no  present 
existence  to  be  seen ;  and  also  that  it  is  not  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  be  necessarily  existent  for  the  future :  so  that  its  future 
existence  is  not  self-evident.  And  Secondly^  neither  is  there 
any  proof  or  evidence  in  any  thing  else^  or  evidence  of  con- 
nection with  something  else  that  is  evident ;  for  this  is  also  con- 
trary to  the  supposition.  It  is  supposed,  that  there  is  now 
nothing  existent,  with  which  the  future  existence  of  the  con' 
tingent  event  is  connected.  For  such  a  connection  destroys 
its  Contingence^  and  supposes  necessity.  Thus  it  is  demonstra- 
ted, that  there  is  in  the  nature  of  things  absolutely  no  evidence 
at  all  of  the  future  existence  of  that  event,  which  is  contingent, 
without  all  necessity,  {if  any  such  event  there  be)  neitlier  self- 
evidence  nor  proof.  And  therefore  the  thing  in  reality  is  not 
evident ;  and  so  cannot  be  seen  to  be  evident,  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  cannot  be  known. 

Let  us  consider  tliis  in  an  example.  Suppose  that  five 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  sixty  years  ago,  there  was  no 
other  being  but  the  Divine  Being;  and  then  this  world,  or 
some  particular  body  or  spirit,  all  at  once  starts  out  of  nothing 
into  being,  and  takes  on  itself  a  particular  nature  <ind  foim; 
all  in  absolute  Contingcnce^  without  any  concern  of  God,  or 
any  other  cause,  in  the  matter ;  without  any  manner  of  ground 
or  reason  of  its  existence  ;  or  any  dependence  upon,  or  con- 
nection at  all  with  any  thing  foregoing :  I  say,  that  if  this  be 
supposed,  there  was  no  evidence  of  that  event  beforehand. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  it  to  be  seen  in  the  thing  itself;  for 
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the  thing  itself  as  yet  was  not.  And  there  wai  no  evidence 
of  it  to  be  seen  in  any  thing  else  ;  for  evidence  in  something 
else,  is  connecii4m  with  something  else :  but  such  connection  is 
contrary  to  the  supposition*  There  was  no  evidence  beforei 
that  this  tiung  would  happen ;  for  by  the  supposition,  there 
was -no  reason  v^hy  it  should  Aapp£/»,  rather  than  sometliing 
else,  or  rattier  than  nothing.  And  i1  so,  then  ail  things^  before 
were  exactlv  equal,  and  Uie  same,  with  resf^eci  to  that  and 
other  possible  things ;  there  was  no  preponderation,  no  supe- 
rior weight  or  value ;  and  tlierefore,  nothing  that  could  be  of 
weight  or  value  to  determine  any  understanding.  The  thing 
was  absolutely  without  evidence,  and  absolutely  unknowable. 
An  increase  of  understanding,  or  of  the  capacity  of  discern- 
ing, has  no  tendency,  and  makes  no  advance,  towards  discern* 
ing  any  signs  or  evidences  of  it,  let  it  be  increased  never  so 
much  ;  yea,  if  it  be  increased  infinitely.  The  increase  of  the 
strength  of  sight  may  have  a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern 
the  evidence  which  is  fiir  off,  and  yery  much  liid,  and  deeply 
involved  in  clouds  and  darkness ;  but  it  has  no  tendency  to 
enable  to  discern  evidence  where  there  is  none.  If  the  sight 
be  infinitely  strong,  and  the  capacity  of  discerning  infinitely 
great,  it  will  enable  to  see  all  that  there  is,  and  to  see  it  per* 
fectly,  and  with  ease ;  yet  it  has  no  tendency  at  all  to  enable  a 
being  to  discern  that  evidence  which  is  not ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, it  has  a  tendency  to  enable  to  discern  with  great  certainty 
that  there  is  none. 

III.  To  suppose  the  future  volitions  of  moral  agents  not 
to  be  necessary  events ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  events 
which  it  is  not  impossible  but  that  they  may  not  come  to  pass  ; 
and  yet  to  suppose  that  God  ccitainly  foreknows  them,  and 
knows  all  things ;  is  to  suppose  God^s  Knowledge  to  be 
inconsistent  with  itself.  For  to  say,  that  God  certainly,  and 
without  all  conjecture,  knows  that  a  thing  will  infallibly  be, 
which  at  the  same  time  he  knows  to  be  so  contingent^  that  it 
may  possibly  not  be,  is  to  suppose  his  Knowledge  inconsistent 
with  itself;  or  that  one  thing  he  knows,  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  another  thing  he  knows.  It  ;s  the  same  as  to  say,  he  now 
knows  a  proposition  to  be  of  certain  infallible  truth,  which  he 
knows  to  be  of  contingent  uncertain  truth.  If  a  future  voli- 
tion is  so  without  ail  Necessity,  that  nothing  hinders  but  it 
may  not  be,  Uien  the  proposition  v»  hich  asserts  its  fiiture  ex- 
istence, is  so  uncertain,  that  nothing  hinders  but  that  the 
truth  of  it  may  entirely  fail.  And  if  God  knows  all  things, 
he  knows  this  proposition  to  be  thus  uncertain.  And  that  is 
inconsistent  with  his  know  ing  that  it  is  infallibly  true :  and  so 
inconsistent  with  his  infallibly  knowing  that  it  is  true.  If  the 
thing  be  indeed  contingent,  God  views  it  so,  and  judges  it  to 
be  contingent,  if  he  views  things  as  they  are.    If  the  event  be 
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not  necessary,  then  it  is  possible  it  may  never  be :  and  if  it 
be  possible  it  may  never  be,  God  knows  it  may  possibly  never 
be ;  and  that  is  to  know  that  the  proposition,  which  ammiB  its 
existence,  may  posBibly  not  be  true  ;  and  that  is  to  know  that 
the  truth  of  it  is  uncertain  ;  which  surely  is  inconsistent  with 
his  knowing  it  as  a  certain  truth.  If  volitions  are  in  themselvef 
contingent  events,  witliout  all  Necessity,  then  it  is  no  argument 
of  perfection  of  Knowledge  in  any  being  to  determine  peremp- 
torily that  tliey  will  be  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  an  argument  of 
ignorance  and  mistake :  because  it  would  argue,  that  he  sup- 
poses that  proposition  to  be  certain,  which  in  its  own.  natural 
and  all  things  considered,  is  uncertain  and  contingent  To  say, 
in  such  a  case,  that  God  may  have  ways  of  knowing  contingent 
events  which  we  cannot  conceive  of,  is  ridiculous ;  as  much  so 
as  to  say,  that  God  may  know  contradictions  to  be  true,  for 
ought  we  know ;  or  that  he  may  know  a  thing  to  be  certain, 
and  at  the  same  time  know  it  not  to  be  certain,  though  we  cao« 
not  conceive  how  ;  because  he  has  ways  of  knowing,  which 
we  cannot  comprehend. 

CoroL  1.  From  what  has  been  observed  it  is  evident,  that 
the  absolute  decrees  of  God  are  no  more  inconsistent  with  hu- 
man liberty,  on  account  of  any  Necessity  of  the  event  wliich 
follows  from  such  decrees,  than  the  absolute  Foreknowledge  of 
God.  Because  the  connection  between  the  event  and  certain 
Foreknowledge,  is  as  infallible  and  indissoluble,  as  between  the 
event  and  an  absolute  decree.  That  is,  it  is  no  more  impossi- 
ble, that  the  event  and  decree  shouki  not  agree  together,  than 
that  the  event  and  absolute  Knowledge  should  disagree.  The 
connection  between  the  event  and  Foreknowledge  is  absolutely 
perfect,  by  tiie  supposition  :  because  it  is  supposed,  that  the 
certainty  and  infallibility  of  the  Knowledge  is  absolutely  per- 
fect. And  it  being  so,  the  certainty  cannot  be  increased  ;  and 
therefore  the  connection  between  the  Knowledge  and  thing 
known  cannot  be  increased ;  so  that  if  a  decree  be  added  to 
the  Foreknowledge,  it  does  not  at  all  increase  the  connec- 
tion, or  make  it  more  infallible  and  indissoluble.  If  it  were  not 
so,  the  certainty  of  Knowledge  might  be  increased  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  decree ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition,  which 
is,  that  the  Knowledge  is  absolutely  perfect,  or  perfect  to  the 
highest  possible  degree. 

There  is  as  much  impossibility  but  that  the  things  which 
are  infallibly  foreknown,  should  be,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  as  great  t  Necessity  of  their  future  existence,  as  if  the 
event  were  already  written  down,  and  was  known  and  read  by 
all  mankind,  through  all  preceding  ages,  and  there  was  the 
most  indissoluble  and  perfect  connection  possible  between  the 
writing  and  the  thing  written.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  as 
impossible  the  event  should  fail  of  existence,  as  if  it  had  ex- 
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itted  already ;  and  a  decree  cannot  make  an  event  surer  or 
imyre  necessary  than  this. 

And  therefore,  if  there  be  any  such  Foreknowledge,  as  it 
has  been  proved  there  is,  then  Necessity  of  connection  and 
consequence  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  aniy  liberty  which 
man,  or  any  other  creature  enjoys.  And  from  hence  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  absolute  decrees,  whicii  do  not  at  all  increase 
the  Necesmty,  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  liberty  which  man 
enjoys,  on  any  such  account,  as  that  they  make  the  event 
decreed  necessary,  and  render  it  utterly  impossible  but  that  it 
riiould  come  to  pass.  Therefore,  if  absolute  decrees  are  incon* 
sitent  with  man^s  liberty  as  a  moral  agent,  or  his  liberty  in  a 
state  of  probation,  or  any  liberty  whatsoever  that  he  enjoys, 
it  is  not  on  account  of  any  Necessity  which  absolute  decrees 
infer. 

Dr.  Whitby  supposes  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
God's  Foreknowledge  and  his  decrees,  with  regard  to  Neces- 
sity of  future  events.     In  his  Discourse  on  the  five  Points, 
(p.  474,  &;c.)  he  says,  '^  God's  Prescience  has  no  influence  at 
all  on  our  actions. — Should  God,  says  he,  by  immediate  Reve- 
lation, give  me  the  knowledge  of  the  event  of  any  man's  state 
or  actions,  would  my  knowledge  of  them  have  any  influence 
upon  his  actions  t     Surely  none  at  all. — Our  knowledge  doth 
not  affect  the  things  we  know,  to  make  them  more  certain,  or 
more  future,  than  they  would  be  without  it.     Now,  Foreknow- 
ledge in  God  is  Knowledge.     As  therefore  Knowledge  has  no 
influence  on  things  that  are,  so  neither  has  Foreknowledge  on 
things  that  shall  be.     And  consequently,   the  Foreknowledge 
of  any  action  that  would  be  otherwise  free,  cannot  alter  or 
diminish  that  freedom.     Whereas  God's  decree  of  election  is 
powerful  and  active,  and  comprehends  the  preparation  and 
exhibition   of  such  means,  as  shall  unfrustrably   produce  the 
end. — Hence  God's  Prescience  renders  no  actions  necessary." 
And  to  this  purpose,  (p.  473.)  he  cites  Origen,  where  he  says, 
"  God^s  Prescience  is  not  the  cause  of  things  future^  but  their 
being  future  is  the  cause  of  God's  Prescience  that  they  will  be ;" 
and  Le  Blanc,  where   he  says,    "  This  is  the  truest  resolution 
of  this  difficulty^  that  Prescience  is  not  the  cause  that  things  are 
future  ;  but  their  being  future  is  the  cause  they  are  foreseen.'' 
In  like  manner,  Dr.  Clark,  in  his  Demonstration  of  the  Being 
and  Attributes  of  God,  (p.  95—99.)     And  the  Author  of  the 
Freedom  of  Will,  in  God  aiul  the  Creature,  speaking  to  the 
like  purpose  with  Dr.  Whitby,  represents  "  Foreknowledge  as 
having  no  more  influence  on  things  knotcn,  to  make  them  neces- 
sary, than  After-knowledge,''  or  to  that  purpose. 

To  all  which  I  would  say  ;  that  what  is  said  about  Know- 
ledge, its  not  having  influence  on  the  thing  known  to  make  it 
necessary,  is  nothing  to  the  purpose,  nor  does  it  in  the  least 
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affect  the  foregoing  reasoning.  Whether  Prescience  be  the 
thing  that  makes  the  event  necessary  or  no,  it  altera  not  the 
case.  Infallible  Foreknowledge  may  prove  the  Neceaaty  of 
the  event  foreknown,  and  yet  not  be  the  tiling  which  cauatB 
the  Necessity.*    If  the  Foreknowledge  bo  absolute,  thii  proves 

*  This  diBtinctiDn  is  of  groat  iniDortance  in  the  present  controTeray ;  and  tibe 
want  of  attending  to  the  true  qrouna  on  which  it  stands,  has  bcpo,  we  presume 
the  principal  cause  of  Dr.  WniTbT's  objections,  and  those  of  most,  if  not  all, 
other  Amiinian  wrilcis.  They  seeni  to  consider,  in  ihifl  argtunent,  no  other  ne- 
.  eetslty  but  the  decreth^f  as  maintain^  by  their  opponents ;  and  therefore  infeTy 
that  to  allow  any  kind  of  necessity,  is  the  sa*n^  as  to  allow  an  infolUble  dicn^ 
From  this  view  the  transition  is  'iafiy  to  another  conclusion,  viz.  thai  if  any  thing 
is  foreknowi  bteause  it  is  docrf^ed,  every  thing  is  foreknown  on  the  same  ground, 
or  for  the  same  reason. — And  then,  this  proving  too  much — the  deerctive  appobit* 
ment  of  all  the  fmi  in  the  universe,  which  they  are  sure  is  incompatible  with  the 
divine  character,  and  therefore  impossible — they  reject  the  whole  doctrine  of  sif- 
cetfitu  as  a  ground  of  foreknowledge ;  and  suppose  that,  though  they  cannot 
clearly  disprove  what  is  advanced  against  them,  they  infer  that  there  is  somehow  a 
sopMim  in  the  reasoning  of  their  opponents,  or  some  fabe  princi|do  uBomed,  weie 
they  but  happy  cnou^^h  to  detect  it. 

But  our  author,  m  this  reasoning,  does  not  maintain,  that  the  coimectiOB  by 
which  every  event  is  evidently  certain,  and  therefore  necessary,  is  so  beeeuse  dt* 
creed.  The  truth  is,  that  aome  events  are  foreknown  to  bo  certain  be^atu  fiiTepv- 
dained  :  and  otherSf  because  of  the  tendency  there  is  in  the  nature  of  the  things 
themselves. — Should  any,  in  the  way  of  objection,  assert,  that  the  nature  of  tUqga 
is  itself  derived  from  the  divine  tfftU,  or  decree  j  we  apprehend  there  is  no  evidenee 
to  support  such  an  assertion.  For  instance,  is  it  onving  to  a  decree  that  the  nature 
of  any  created  being  is  dependent  on  the  first  cause  7  That  a  creature,  however 
exalted,  is  not  ir^ite  ?  That  any  rdaHon  should  subsist  between  the  Creator  and 
a  creature  ?  Or  that,  if  eaual  quantities  be  taken  fVom  eaual  quantities,  the  re- 
mainders will  be  equal  ?  Is  there  any  room,  in  thought,  (or  a  supposition  of  any 
decree  in  the  case  ?  Nay  more,,  does  it  appear  possible  for  a  decree  to  have  msdle 
such  things  otkerwise  7 

Let  it  be  observed,  however,  that  God  is  the  Alnoighty  Sovereign  over  nature 
<— not  indeed  so  far  as  to  alter  the  nature  of  things,  which  in  reality  is  no  object 
of  power,  any  more  than  to  make  spint  to  bo  the  eame  thing  as  matter,  and  vfet 
versa,  or  the  working  of  contrad;ctions  is  an  object  of  power,  but — by  the  position 
of  antecedents,  and  edtabiishing  premises.  To  illustrate  t^,  let  it  be  snppoeed, 
ir  God  create  a  world,  that  world  must  depend  upon  him,  as  a  necessary  eonse- 
(|uence.  To  deny  this,  is  to  deny  the  nature  and  ioentity  of  things.  For  what  is 
it  to  create,  but  for  an  independent  cause  to  impart,  ad  extra,  a  dependent  exis- 
tence 7  So  that  to  deny  dependence,  is  to  deny  creation.  But  though  the  eonss* 
^nee  be  necessary,  if  the  antecedent  be  established ;  yet  the  antecedent  itself  is 
not  necessary,  except  from  decree  ;  for  there  is  not,  in  the  nature  qf  fiUngt,  any 
antecedent  necessity  that  a  world  be  created.  That  is,  to  suppose  its  non-ezis- 
tonce  implies  no  contradiction,  it  being  evidently  the  effect  of  sovereign  pleasure. 
Hence  to  deny  the  consequence,  on  supposition  of  the  antecedent,  is  to  deny  the 
nature  of  things,  and  to  assort  a  contradiction,  though  the  antecedent  itself  be 
not  necessary.  And  hence  also,  in  the  instance  now  specified  among  others  innu- 
merable, the  antecedent  is  an  object  of  decree,  but  not  the  consequence.  It  is 
as  absurd  to  say,  that  God  decreed  the  dependence  of  the  world  upon  himseif, 
OS  it  is  to  say,  he  decreed  that  two  and  two  shall  be  equal  to  four,  rather 
than  to  five. 

These  remarks,  duly  considered  in  their  just  consequences,  will  abundantly 
shew,  that  some  things  are  necessary  becauso  decre^, — as  the  creation,  the  pre- 
servation, and  the  government  of  the  world ;  the  redemption,  the  purification, 
and  the  salvation  of  the  church : — nnd  that  other  things — as  all  imperfections, 
dependence,  relations,  and  especially  moral  evils — come  to  be  necessary,  and  so 
capable  of  being  foreknown,  only  by  connection,  or  consequence.  That  is,  ir 
the  antecedent,  which  is  under  the  control  of  the  Almighty  Sovereign,  be  ad- 
?nitted,  the  conpcquencc  follows  infallibly  from  the  ntdure  of  'things.    But  fF  no* 
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the  event  known  to  be  necessary,  or  proves  that  it  is  impassible 
but  that  the  event  should  be,  by  some  mean^i  or  other,  either 
bj  a  decree,  or  some  other  way,  if  there  be  any  other  way :  be- 
cause, as  was  said  before,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  propo>itxm 
is  known  to  be  certainly  and  infallibly  true,  which  yet  may  pos- 
sibly prove  not  true. 

The  whole  of  the  seeming  force  of  this  evasion  lies  in 
this;  that,  in  as  much  as  certain  Foreknowledge  does  not 
cause  an  event  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree  does ;  therefore  it 
does  not  jirat>e  it  to  be  necessary,  as  a  decree  does.  But  there 
is  no  force  in  this  arguing :  for  it  is  built  wholly  on  this  sup- 
position, that  nothing  can  prove^  or  be  an  evidence  of  a  thing 
being  necessary,  but  that  which  has  a  causal  influence  to  make 
ii  so.  But  this  can  never  be  maintained.  If  certain  Fore- 
knowledge  of  the  future  existence  of  an  event  be  not  the 
diing  which  first  nuikes  it  impossible  that  it  should  fail  of  exis- 
VdDce ;  yet  it  may,  and  certainly  does  demonstrate^  that  it  is 
impossible  it  should  fail  of  it,  however  that  impossibility  comes. 
If  Foreknowledge  be  not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  this 
impossibility,  it  may  prove  that  there  is  such  an  impossibi- 
lity,  as  much  as  if  it  were  the  cause.  It  id  as  strong  arguing 
firom  the  effect  to  the  cause,  as  from  the  cause  to  the  effect. 
It  is  enouffh,  that  an  existence,  which  is  infallibly  foreknown, 
cannot  fail,  whether'  that  impossibility  arises  from  the  Fore- 
knowledge, or  is  prior  to  it  It  is  as  evident  as  any  thing  can 
be,  that  it  is  impossible  a  thing,  which  is  infallibly  known  to 
be  true,  should  prove  not  to  be  true  ;  therefore  there  is  a  Ne- 
cessiiy  that  it  should  be  otherwise  ;  whether  the  Knowledge  be 
the  cause  of  this  Necessity,  or  the  Necessity  the  cause  of  the 
Knowledge. 

All  certain  knowledge,  whether  it  be  Foreknowledge 
or  After-knowledge,  or  concomitant  Knowledge,  proves  the 
thing  known  now  to  be  necessary,  by  some  means  or  other ; 
or  proves  that  it  is  impossible  it  should  now  be  otherwise 

than  true. 1    freely  allow,  that  foreknowledge   docs   not 

prove  a  thing  to  be  necessary  any  more  than  After-knowledge : 
but  then  After-knowledge,  which  is  certain  and  infallible, 
proves  that  it  is  now  become  impossible  but  that  the  proposi- 
tion known  should  be  true.  Certain  After-knowledge  proves 
that  it  is  noil?,  by  some  means  or  other,  become  impossible  but 
that  the  proposition,  which  predicates  past  existence  on  the 
event,  should  be  true.     And  so  does  certain  Foreknowledge 

tker  antecedent  be  cHiahlished,  anoiher  consequence  will  follow,  with  c<jual  cer- 
tainty, also  from  the  nature  oif  things.  For  instance ;  ip  hdiness  be  given  and 
contmaed  to  a  redeemed  creature,  as  an  antecedent;,  excellence,  honour,  and 
hapinneas  are  the  necessary  consequences.  But  if  ni^perate  without  control,  as 
the  antecedent,  dishonour  and  misery  must  be  the  necessary  consequence  from 
the  same  cause.— W. 
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prove,  that  now^  in  the  time  of  the  Knowledge,  it  is,  by  some 
means  or  other,  become  impossible  but  that  the  proposition, 
which  predicates /tiltire  existence  on  the  event,  should  be  true. 
The  necessity  of  the  truth  of  the  propositions,  consisting  in 
the  present  impossibility  of  the  non-existence  of  the  event 
affirmed,  in  both  cases,  is  the  immediate  ground  of  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  Knowledge  ;  there  can  be  no  certainty  of  Know- 
ledge without  it. 

There  must  be  a  certainty  in  things  themselves,  before 
they  are  certainly  known,  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  known 
to  be  certain.  For  certainty  of  Knowledge  is  nothing  else 
but  knowing  or  discerning  the  certainty  there  is  in  the  things 
themselves,  which  are  known.  Therefore  there  must  be  a 
certainty  in  things  to  be  a  ground  of  certainty  of  Knowled^, 
and  to  render  things  capable  of  being  known  to  be  certain. 
And  there  is  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  truth  known,  or  its 
being  impossible  but  that  it  should  be  true ;  or  in  other  words, 
the  nrm  and  infallible  connection  between  the  subject  and 
predicate  of  the  proposition  that  contains  that  truth.  All  cer> 
tainty  of  Knowledge  consists  in  the  view  of  the  firmness  of 
that  connection.  So  God^s  certain  Foreknowledge  of  the 
future  existence  of  any  event,  is  his  view  of  the  firm  and 
indissoluble  connection  of  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the 
proposition  that  affirms  its  future  existehce.  The  subject  is 
that  possible  event ;  the  predicate  is  its  future  existence,  but 
if  future  existence  be  firmly  and  indissolubly  connected  with 
that  event,  then  the  future  existence  of  that  event  is  necessary. 
If  God  certainly  knows  the  future  existence  of  an  event  which 
is  wholly  contingent,  and  may  possibly  never  be,  then  He  sees 
a  firm  connection  between  a  subject  and  predicate  that  are  not 
firmly  connected  ;  which  is  a  contradiction. 

I  allow  what  Dr.  Whitby  says  to  be  true,  that  mere 
Knowledge  does  not  effect  the  thing  known  ^  to  make  ii  more 
certain  or  more  future.  But  yet,  I  say,  it  supposes  and  proves 
the  thing  to  be  already  both  future  and  certain  ;  i.  e.  nec^es- 
sarily  future.  Knowledge  of  futurity  supposes  futurity  /  and 
a  certain  Knowledge  of  futurity  supposes  certain  futurity  an- 
tecedent to  that  certain  Knowledge.  But  there  is  no  other 
certain  futurity  of  a  thing,  antecedent  to  certainty  of  Know- 
ledge than  a  prior  impossibility  but  that  the  thing  should  prove 
true ;  or  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  ]\ecessity  of  the  event. 

I  would  observe  one  thing  further ;  that  if  it  be  as  those 
forementioned  writers  suppose,  that  God's  Foreknowledge  is 
not  the  cause,  but  the  effect  of  the  existence  of  the  event 
foreknown ;  this  is  so  far  from  shewing  that  this  Foreknow- 
ledge doth  not  infer  the  Necessity  of  the  existence  of  that 
event,  that  it  rather  shews  the  contrary  the  more  plainly. 
Because  it  shews  the  existence  of  the  event  to  be  so  settled 
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and  firm,  that  it  is  as  if  it  had  already  been ;  in  as  much  as 
tit  effect  it  actually  exists  already;  its  future  existence  has 
already  had  actual  influence  and  Efficiency ^  and  has producec{  an 
effect^  viz.  Prescience  :  the  effect  exists  already ;  and  as  the 
enect  supposes  the  cause,  and  depends  entirely  upon  it,  there- 
fore it  is  as  if  the  future  event,  which  is  the  cause,  had  existed 
already.  The  effect  is  firm  as  possible,  it  having  already  the 
possession  of  existence,  and  has  made  sure  of  it.  But  the 
effect  cannot  be  more  firm  and  stable  than  its  cause,  ground 
and  reason.  Tiie  building  cannot  be  firmer  than  the  founda- 
tion. 

To  illustrate  this  matter  ;  let  us  suppose  the  appearances 
and  images  of  things  in  a  glass,  for  instance,  a  reflecting 
telescope,  to  be  the  real  effects  of  heavenly  bodies  (at  a  dis- 
tance, and  out  of  sight)  which  they  resemble  :  if  it  be  so  then, 
as  these  images  in  the  telescope  have  had  a  past  actual  exis- 
tence, and  it  is  become  utterly  impossible  now  that  it  should 
be  otherwise  than  that  they  have  existed ;  so  they  being  the 
true  efiects  of  the  heavenly  bodies  they  resemble,  this  proves 
the  existence  of  those  heavenly  bodies  to  be  as  real,  infallible, 
firm  and  necessary,  as  the  existence  of  these  effects ;  the  one 
being  connected  with,  and  wholly  depending  on  the  other. — 
Now  let  us  suppose  future  existences,  some  way  or  other, 
to  have  influence  back,  to  produce  effects  beforehand,  and 
cause  exact  and  perfect  images  of  themselves  in  a  glass,  a 
thousand  years  before  they  exist,  yea,  in  all  preceding  ages ; 
but  yet  that  these  images  are  real  effects  of  these  future  exis- 
tences, perfectly  dependent  on,  and  connected  with  their 
cause.  These  effects  and  images  having  already  had  actual 
existence,  render  that  matter  of  their  existence  perfectly  firm 
and  stable,  and  utterly  impossible  to  be  otherwise :  and  this 
proves,  as  in  the  other  instance,  that  the  existence  of  the 
things,  which  are  their  causes,  is  also  equally  sure,  firm  and 
necessary  ;  and  that  it  is  alike  impossible  but  that  they  should 
be,  as  if  they  had  been  already,  as  their  effects  have.  And  if 
instead  of  images  in  a  glass,  we  suppose  the  antecedent  effects 
to  be  perfect  ideas  of  them  in  the  Divine  Mind  which  have 
existed  there  from  all  eternity,  which  arc  as  properly  effects, 
as  truly  and  properly  connected  with  their  cause,  the  case  is 
not  altered. 

Another  thing  which  has  been  said  by  some  Arminians^ 
to  take  off  the  force  of  what  is  urged  from  God's  Prescience, 
against  the  Contingence  of  the  volitions  of  moral  agents,  is 
to  this  purpose ;  "  That  when  we  talk  of  Foreknowledge  in 
God,  there  is  no  strict  propriety  in  our  so  speaking ;  and  that 
althoush  it  be  true,  that  there  is  in  God  the  most  perfect 
Knowledge  of  all  events  from  eternity  to  eternity,  yet  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  before  and  after  in  God-  but  He  sees  all  thingp 
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by  one  perlect  unchangeable  view,  without  any  succession."— 
To  this  I  answer, 

1.  It  has  been  already  shown,  that  all  certain  Knowledge 
proves  the  Necessity  of  the  truth  known  ;  whether  it  be  hefare^ 
fl^er,  or  at  the  game  time. — Though  it  be  true,  that  there  is 
no  succession  in  God's  Knowledge,  and  the  manner  of  his 
Knowledge  is  to  us  inconceivable,  yet  thus  much  we  know 
Concerning  it,  that  there  is  no  event,  past,  present,  or  to  come, 
that  God  is  ever  uncertain  of.  He  never  is,  never  was,  and 
never  will  be  without  infallible  Knowledge  of  it ;  He  always 
sees  the  existence  of  it  to  be  certain  and  infallible.  And  as 
he  always  sees  things  just  as  they  are  in  truth  ;  hence  there 
never  is  in  reality  any  thing  contingent  in  such  a  sense,  as 
that  possibly  it  may  happen  never  to  exist.  If,  strictly  speak* 
ing,  there  is  no  Foreknowledge  in  God,  it  is  because  those 
things  which  are  future  to  us,  are  as  present  to  God,  as  if 
they  already  had  existence :  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
that  future  events  are  always  in  God's  view  as  evident,  clear, 
sure  and  necessary,  as  if  they  already  were.  If  there  never 
is  a  time  wherein  the  existence  of  the  event  is  not  present 
with  God,  then  there  never  is  a  time  wherein  it  is  not  as  much 
impossible  for  it  to  fail  of  existence,  as  if  its  existence  weri» 
present,  and  were  already  come  to  pass. 

God  viewing  things  so  perfectly  and  unchangeably,  as  that 
there  is  no  succession  in  his  ideas  or  judgment,  does  not  hinder 
but  that  there  is  properly  now^  in  the  mind  of  God,  a  certain 
and  perfect  Knowledge  of  the  moral  actions  of  men,  which  to 
us  are  an  hundred  years  hence :  yea  the  objection  supposes 
this  ;  and  therefore  it  certainly  does  not  hinder  but  that,  oy  the 
foregoing  arguments,  it  is  now  impossible  these  moral  actions 
should  not  come  to  pass. 

We  know,  that  God  Foreknows  the  future  voluntary  ac- 
tions of  men,  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  he  is  able  particular^  to 
foretell  them  and  cause  them  to  be  recorded,  as  He  often  has 
done ;  and  therefore  that  necessary  connection  which  there  is 
between  God's  Knowledge  and  the  event  known,  as  much 
proves  the  event  to  be  necessary  beforehand,  as  if  the  Divine 
Knowledge  were  in  the  same  sense  before  the  event,  as  the 
prediction  or  writing  is.  If  the  Knowledge  be  infallible,  then 
the  expression  of  it  in  the  written  prediction  is  infallible ;  that 
is,  there  is  an  infallible  connection  between  the  written  predic- 
tion and  the  event.  And  if  so,  then  it  is  impossible  it  should 
ever  be  otherwise,  than  that  the  prediction  and  the  event  should 
agree  :  and  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  it  is  impossible  but 
that  die  event  should  come  to  pass :  and  this  is  the  same  as  to 
say  that  its  coming  to  pass  is  necessary.  So  that  it  is  manifest^ 
that  there  being  no  proper  succession  m  God's  mind*  makes  no 
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alteration  as  to  the  Necessity  of  the  existence  of  the  events 
known.     Yea, 

2.  This  is  so  far  from  weakening  the  proof  given  of  the  im- 
possibility of  future  events  known  not  coming  to  pass,  as  that 
it  establishes  the  foregoing  arguments,  and  shews  the  clearness 
of  the  evidence.     For, 

(1.)  The  very  reason,  why  God^s  Knowledge  is  without 
succession  is,  because  it  is  absolutely  perfect,  to  the  highest 
possible  degree  of  clearness  and  certainty.  All  things,  whether 
past,  present,  or  to  come,  being  yiewed  with  equal  evidence 
and  fulness:  future  things  being  seen  with  as  much  clear- 
ness, as  if  they  were  present ;  the  view  is  always  in  absolute 
perfection ;  and  absolute  constant  perfection  admits  of  no  alte- 
ration, and  so  no  succession  ;  the  actual  existence  of  the 
thing  known,  does  not  at  all  increase,  or  add  to  the  clear- 
ness or  certa'mty  of  the  thing  known :  God  calls  the  things 
that  are  not,  as  though  they  were ;  they  are  all  one  to  him  as 
if  they  had  already  existed.  But  herein  consists  the  strength 
of  the  demonstration  before  given ;  that  it  is  as  impossiole 
they  should  fail  of  existence,  as  if  they  existed  already.  This 
objection,  instead  of  weakening  the  arffument,  sets  it  in  the 
strongest  %ht ;  for  it  supposes  it  to  be  so  indeed,  that  the 
existence  of  future  events  is  in  God^s  view  so  much  as  if  it 
already  had  been,  that  when  they  come  actually  to  exist,  it 
makes  not  the  least  alteration  or  variation  in  his  Knowledge  of 
diem. 

(%)  The  objection  is  founded  on  the  immutability  of  God^s 
Knowledge :  for  it  is  the  immutability  of  Knowledge  that 
makes  it  to  be  without  succession.  But  this  most  directly  and 
plainly  demonstrates  the  thing  1  insist  on,  viz,  that  it  is  utterly 
impossible  the  known  events  should  fail  of  existence.  For  if 
that  were  possible,  then  a  change  in  God^s  Knowledge  and 
view  of  things  were  possible.  For  if  the  known  event  should 
not  come  into  being,  as  God  expected,  then  He  would  see  it, 
and  so  would  change  his  mind,  and  see  his  former  mistake ; 
and  thus  there  would  be  change  and  succession  in  his  Know* 
ledge.  But  as  God  is  immutable,  and  it  is  infinitely  impossi- 
ble that  his  view  should  be  changed  ;  so  it  is,  for  the  same  rea- 
son, just  so  impossible  that  the  foreknown  event  should  not 
exist ;  and  that  is  to  be  impossible  in  the  highest  degree  ;  and 
therefore  the  contrary  is  necessary.  Nothing  is  more  impossi- 
ble than  that  the  immutable  God  should  be  changed,  by  the 
succession  of  time  ;  who  comprehends  all  things,  from  eternity 
to  eternity,  in  one,  most  perfect,  and  unalterable  view  ;  so  that 
his  whole  eternal  duration  is  vita  interminabUis^  tota^  simul  et 
ferfecta  possessio. 

On  the  whole,  I  need  not  fear  to  say,  that  there  is  no  ffeo- 
metrical  theorem  or  proposition  whatsoever,  more  capable  of 
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strict  demonstration,  than  that  God's  certain  Prescience  of  the 
vohtions  of  moral  agents  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  Contin« 
gence  of  these  events,  as  is  without  all  Necessity ;  and  so  is 
inconsistent  with  the  Armiman  notion  of  liberty. 

Cor  oh  2.  Hence  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvinists^  concern- 
ing the  absolute  decrees  of  God, does  not  at  all  infer  anymore 
fatality  in  things,  than  will  demonstrably  follow  from  the 
doctrine  of  the  most  Arminian  divines,  who  acknowledge 
God's  omniscience,  and  universal  Prescience.  Therefore  all 
objections  ttiey  make  against  the  doctrine  of  the  Calvmists, 
as  implying  Hobbes'  doctrine  of  Necessity,  or  the  stoical 
doctrine  of  fate.,  lie  no  more  against  the  doctrine  of  Cahinists^ 
than  their  own  doctrine  :  and  therefore  it  doth  not  become  those 
divines  to  raise  such  an  outcry  agamst  the  Calvinists^  on  this 
account. 

Corol,  3.  Hence  all  arguments  of  Arminians^  who  own 
God's  omniscience,  against  the  doctrine  of  the  inability  of 
unregenerate  men  to  perform  the  conditions  of  salvation  and 
the  commands  of  God  requiring  spiritual  duties,  and  against 
the  Cahinistic  doctrine  of  efficacious  grace  ;  on  this  ground 
that  those  doctrines,  though  they  do  not  suppose  men  to  be 
under  any  constraint  or  co-action,  yet  suppose  them  under' 
Necessity^  must  fall  to  the  ground.  And  their  argumenti 
against  the  Necessity  of  men's  volitions,  taken  from  the  rea- 
sonableness of  God's  commands,  promises,  and  threatenings, 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  counsels  and  invitations  ;  and  all  ob- 
jections against  any  doctrines  of  the  Calvinists  as  being  incon- 
sistent with  human  liberty,  because  they  infer  Necessity;  I 
say,  all  these  arguments  and  objections  must  be  justly  esteem- 
ed vain  and  frivolous,  as  coming  from  them  ;  being  levelled 
against  their  own  doctrine,  as  well  as  against  that  of  the  CaU 
rinists.* 


*  tn  these  two  sections  our  author  has  abundantly  demonstrated,  that  fote- 
knowledge  infe  s  necessity ;  such  a  necessity,  as  cxif^ts  in  the  connection  of  aeon- 
sequent  with  its  antecedent ;  and  has  represented,  in  various  lights,  how  the  nxMt 
contradictory  and  absurd  conclusions  follow  from  the  opposite  h}'pothcsi8.^  But 
as  his  argument,  strictly  speaking,  did  not  require  a  further  explanation  or  distinc- 
tion of  the  prineipl^  on  which  it  rested,  which  yet  are  important,  it  may  nol  be 
improper  in  this  place  briefly  to  enquire  into  the  raUorude  of  those  principlos  j  bjr 
which  his  rensomng  may  appear  with  additional  e\idence,  and  the  radical  prmcf- 
pies  themselves  confirmed  by  their  connection  with  others.  As  those  remaiks  are 
presented  in  the  form  of  a  scries  analytically  disposed,  we  shall  prefix  to  them  the 
corresponding  ordinal  numbers. 

1.  ^ny  kind  of  NECESSITY  is  a  sufficient  ground  of  foreknowledge,  in  the  view 
of  omniscience ;  hut  as  is  the  kind  of  necessity,  or  the  nature  of  the  amneetUn  be- 
tween cause  and  eflect,  so  is  the  nature  of  the  roreknowledffe.  But  this  difibrence 
in  the  nature  of  the  connection  aficcts — not  the  eertainty  of  the  event,  but  themorfc 
of  causation  ,  or  from  what  cause  the  certainty  arises. 

9.  All  necessity,  or  certainty  of  connection  between  antecedent  and  conse- 
euent,  must  arise  from  one  of  these  two  sources,  viz.  the  nature  of  thoigs,  or, 
the  decree  of  God.  Chance  is  nothing;  and  nothing  has  no  properties,  conse- 
quently has  no  causal  influence. 
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Whether  we  suppose  the  volitions  of  moral  Agents  to  be  con- 
mected  with  any  Thing  antecedent^  or  not^  yet  they  must 
be  necessary  in  such  a  sense  as  to  overthrow  Arminian 
Liberty. 

Every  act  of  the  will  has  a  cause,  or  it  has  not     ir  it  has 
a  cause,  then,  according  to  what  has  already  been  demon- 

3.  The  necesBitv  which  arises  firom  the  nature  of  things,  is  either  siio- 
hUe  or  hfptAheHeid,  Absolute  necesiitt  belongs  only  to  the  finit  cause,  or  God. 
He  ozists  absolute '.T ;  and  to  tuppnt  him  not  to  exist,  or  not  to  have  existed,  is 
t  oofitradiction.  For  the  mtpposUion  itself  is  made  by  a  confessedly  contingent 
bein^;  but  a  contingent  being  necessarily  implies  an  absolute  being,  with  as  much 
certamtyas  an  effect  implies  a  cause ;  and  consequently  a^^  cause. 

4.  The  first  cause  excepted,  every  other  being,  or  mode  of  beings  or  any  event 
whatever,  is  only  of  btpotbetical  necessity.  An^  event  is  necessary,  only  on 
tceoont  en'  its  rtUtkn  to  the  first  cause.  This  relation,  or  necessaiy  connection, 
between  an  event  and  the  first  cause  is  either  in  the  way  of  c<nUr«ff,  or  in  the  way 
of  difendmet. 

6.  Tliere  are  two  thin^  iM€t9tvUy  related  to  the  first  cause  by  way  of  cok- 
TKA8T  ;  JNUf>ve  power,  which  is  a  natural  evil — if  limited  existence,  ilependence, 
mod  insufficiency,  in  their  neetsHsr^  tendency,  mav  be  so  called— and  rni,  wMcb  is  a 
msnrfevil ;  or  some  thing  which,  m  point  of  oUtfarfion,  ought  neC  to  be. 

9.  The  other  mode  of  necessary  relation  to  the  first  cause,  arising  from  the  na- 
ture of  thinss,  is  that  of  dependence.  Every  contingent  being  and  event  must 
naceasarily  depend  upon  God,  as  an  efiect  depends  upon  its  cause.  Nor  is  it  con- 
Cflivable  without  involving  the  grossest  contradiction  and  absurdity,  that  any  con- 
tingent being  should  contimu  to  exist,  any  more  than  begin  to  exist,  independent 
of  the  first  cause.  Sublata  caueoj  toUitur  effectus,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  called  an 
axiom  in  metaphysical  science. 

7.  It  was  before  observed,  that  all  necessity  must  arise  either  from  th6  nature 
of  things,  or  from  the  decree  of  God.  What  arises  from  the  nature  of  things,  as 
a  conaeouence,  has  for  its  antecedent,  either  an  efficient  or  a  deficient  cause. 

8.  A  DEFECT,  no  less  than  active  efficiency,  may  be  an  antecedent,  kb  founded 
m  the  nature  of  things,  from  whence  a  corresponding  consequence  must  follow  ; 
but  there  is  no  defect  in  any  antecedeni  but  may  be  counteracted  by  a  decree  ;  bo 
far  counteracted,  as  that  the  defect  shall  not  be  an  operative  cause. 

9.  The  purposes  of  God  are  a  sf^ri^'s  of  antecedents,  from  whence  follow, 
by  the  very  ;»aft*re  o/  <A<!n^#,  corresponding  go<Kl  consequences,  and  j^ood  only: 
but  the  defect  which  is  mseparablf*  f  oni  created  oxii'tencc,  consiclered  in  itself,  is 
also  a  cause  in  the  sense  of  an  antecedent :  otherwise  a  created  existt  -ice  would  be 
as  indexible  as  ihe  creating  or  fiist  cause,  which  involves  the  most  absurd  con- 
sequences. 

10.  Defect  is  either  natural  or  moral ;  and  each  arises  from  the  nature  of 
things,  as  ccmtradiHtin^ishcd  to  decree,  but  in  a  different  manner.  Natu- 
ral ^defect  arises  from  the  natme  of  thmgs  in  the  way  of  contra»t  to  iiod's 
naturat  verfections  :  which  contrast  forms  the~primary  difference  between  creator 
and  creature. 

11.  This  naUtral  defect  is  diifercnt  from  deftctibUity  •-  for  defcctibiUty  expresses, 
in  strictn'^cs,  an  ^ect  iiot  a  cause ;  a  liableness  to  def<^ction.  But  the  question  re- 
turns, Wf TAT  renders  a  creature  liable  to  defect  ?  To  say,  Its  liableness  to  defect,  or 
its  iefictzbil'tu,  assigns  no  true  cans?  ;  for  the  question  returns  as  before,  what 
makes  it  liable,  what  makes  it  defcctible  .' 
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strated,  it  is  not  contingent,  but  necessary ;  the  efTect  being 
necessarily  dependent  and  consequent  on  its  cause,  let  that 

IS.  Perhaps  there  is  no  term  less  exceptionable,  in  order  to  prevent  dreain- 
locution,  than  paisive  power,  to  express  that  natural  defect^  which  exists  in  a 
created  nature  as  a  eoniratt  to  the  natwnu  (not  the  moral)  perfetHtm$  of  God. 

13.  Passive  power  is  as  im^j^pKoMe  to  God,  as  it  is  t^jipketAU  to  a  crestoie  ; 

for  natural  perfection  is  as  apphcable  to  him,  as  natural  imperfection  is  to  us. 

Therefore  to  say,  that  a  creature  is  not  the  subject  of  passive  power,  is  the 
same  as  to  say,  that  it  is  perfect  and  indefectible  in  its  nature  as  God  is ; 
which  is  the  grossest  pantheism — the  deification  of  every  creature,  of  eveiy  atom 
that  exists. 

14.  All  antecedents  originate  in  either  passive  power  or  the  divine  deenes. 
From  the  former  proceed,  according  to  the  nature  of  things,  all  evfl  consequents  ; 
fiom  the  latter,  all  good. 

15.  Moral  defect  is  a  contrast  to  the  moral  perfections,  excellence,  or  holi- 
ness of  God ;  and  arises,  as  a  necessary  consequence  —not  firom  the  divine  decree  as 
its  antecedent,  but — from  the  hypothetical  nature  of  things;  that  is,  passive  power, 
IT  not  aided  by  a  decretive  interposition,  and  iP  also  united  to  tiberty  of  choiGe  in 
an  accountable  being. 

16.  The  remotcH  of  the  antecedent  is  the  prerogative  of  the  supreme  Lord  of 
nature ;  but  ip  the  antecedent  be  not  removed^  that  is,  altered  from  what  it  was  as 
to  its  causal  influence^  the  consequence  can  no  more  be  prevented,  than  the  nature 
of  things  can  be  chanffed. 

17.  That  nahtre  of  thbigs,  or  that  necessity  of  consequence,  whereby  the  effect 
is  infaUibly  connected  with  its  cause,  is  nothing  else  but  tne  essence  o/TkVTB,  emar* 
natuig  from  the  first  cause,  the  God  op  truth,  or  the  true  Got». 

16.  Wo  now  obaorvp,  thftt  an  event  may  be  necessarily  connected  with  its 
cause  by  a  divine  decree.  If  tlu^  divinA  will  cnntpmplate  ah  Micf,  and  decree  accord- 
ingly, it  necessarily  implies  that  the  meanSf  or  the  antecedents  to  this  conseqneneeg 
are  decreed. 

19.  Hence,  an  event  may  be  necessary,  either  because  virtually  delermbui  by 
the  divine  toill,  in  a  series  of  antecedents ;  or  because  the  nohcre  (/things  operates 
without  being  afiected,  as  to  their  causal  influence,  by  decretive  antecMents. 

SO.  To  suppose  any  sort,  or  any  degree  of  drfect,  to  be  decreed,  is  absurd  in 
difierent  ways.  It  is  contrary  to  an  established  axioin,  that /mom  good  notkbkg  hd 
good  cctn  ]^roceed — and  it  is  absurd  to  impute  that  to  a  divine  (decree,  which  anteeo* 
aently  anses  firom  the  nature  of  things. 

21.  In  reality,  divime  decrees  (as  before  hinted)  are  nothing  else  than  a 
wonderful  chain  or  series  of  positions,  which  are  so  many  antecedents,  cotsiter* 
acting  defects  arising  firom  the  hypothetical  nature  of  things.  Whence  it  neces- 
sarily follows,  that  if  there  were  no  passive  power  th^re  could  be  no  divihb  de- 
cREEi.  For  if  good,  and  only  good,  arose  fix>m  the  nature  of  tUngs ;  the  decree^ 
which  has  good  only  for  its  object,  would  be  superfluous,  and  therefore  unworthy 
of  divine  volition. 

28.  Hence  also,  whatever  event  is  ta  itse{f  good,  is  an  object  of  divine  decree 
in  itf  antecedent ;  and  the  event  itself  is  connected  with  liie  decretive  position  bj 
the  very  essence  of  truth.  But  whatever  is  en  itsdf  evil  arises  from  tho  hypotheti- 
cal nature  of  thin^  not  counteracted  by  decretive  positions. 

23.  In  God,  his  absolutely  necessary,  eternal,  infinite  and  unchangeable  na- 
ture, is  to  be  regarded  as  an  antecedent ;  from  which  all  poFsible  happiness  is  the 
necessary  consequence.  Such  an  antecedent  is  not  the  result  of  mere,  aibitraiy, 
or  decretive  toiU,  but  of  absclxUe  necessity,  but  all  antecedents  in  a  creature,  or  every 
causal  influence,  of  which  good,  or  hoppinoss,  whether  natural  or  moral,  is  the 
consequence,  must  bo  the  positions  of  decretive  will,  as  the  only  posaible  mode  of 
securing  a  good  result. 

24.  As  is  the  antecedent,  so  is  the  consequent ;  for  the  connection  is  formed 
by  eternal  truth.  If  therefore  a  good  evml,— for  instance,  a  virtuous  or  holy  choice 
— be  the  consequent,  the  antecedent  is  a  decretive  position. 

25.  Iri  reference  to  God,  the  proper  and  only  ground  of  w^afliWe  certatnfy  that 
lus  choice  is  goodand  praiseworthy,  is  the  goodness  uv  his  nature.  Were  wc 
to  admit  in  thought  the  possibility  of  a  defectible  nature  in  him,  in  tho  same  pro- 
portion nju?t  we  admit  a  possible  failure  in  the  goodness  of  his  choice.     And  in 
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cause  be  what  it  will.  If  the  cause  is  the  will  itteif,  by  an- 
tecedent acts  choosing  and  determining ;  still  the  deiermined 
caused  act  must  be  a  necessary  effect  The  act,  that  is  the 
determined  effect  of  the  foregoing  act  which  is  its  cause, 
cannot  prevent  the  efficiency  of  its  cause  ;  but  must  be  wholly 
subject  to  its  determination  and  command,  as  much  as  the 
motions  of  the  hands  and  feet.  The  consequent  commanded 
acts  of  the  will  are  as  passive  and  as  necessary,  with  respect 
to*  the  antecedent  determining  acts,  as  the  parts  of  the  body 
are  to  the  vohtions  which  determine  and  command  them. 
And  therefore,  if  all  the  free  acts  of  the  will  are  all  determined 
effects  determined  by  the  will  itself,  that  is  by  antecedent  choice, 
then  they  are  all  necessary ;  they  are  all  subject  to,  and  de- 
reference to  a  created  beinff,  the  proper  and  only  ground  of  certainly  that  his  choice 
wiU  be  good,  is  the  antecedent  goodness  of  his  nature  or  dhpotMtm,  This  alond 
is  a  Butadeni  causal  influence ;  but  the  aoodness  of  a  creature's  disposition  can 
be  secured,  as  a  ground  of  certainty,  only  bv  djecrxtivis  urrLvxjrcjB  of  a  nsr 
tore  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the  emct. 

S6.  From  these  principles  and  considerations,  iHuch  can  here  be  but  briefly 
slated,  as  necessarily  connected  with  thehr  legitimate  consequences,  we  infer,  that 
CM  Ibresees  all  good,  in  erery  created  beings  in  eveiy  mode^  in  eveiy  ereot,  by 
the  endenee  of  a  dkcrstivb  h xcbssitt  ;  a  necessity  resultmg  from  &ehid  In- 
fm^  or  perpetual  energp^  in  the  position  of  snteesdenit,  and  the  essenea  of  truth 
cemneeting  the  causal  mfluence  with  the  eflect. 

87.  From  the  same  principles  we  learn,  that  God  foresees  or  foreknows  all 
BTDL — ^however  blended  with  the  good,  as  the  different  colours  in  a  pencil  of 
light  are  Uended—- in  every  being,  and  in  every  event  where  found,  by  that  ne- 
cessity which  is  HTPOTHETiCAL  only ;  a  necessity  resulting  from  the  nature  of 
things  left  to  their  own  causal  influence ;  which  influence,  m  any  ffiven  circum- 
stances, will  manifest  itself  either  in  the  way  of  contrast,  of  dependence,  or  both 
united. 

S8.  Ajzain :  VoUiwiu  are  acts  of  the  mind,  and  each  voluntary  act  is  com- 
pounded of  a  tuUural  and  mord  quality.  The  itatural  quality  of  a  voluntary  act 
proceeds  from  deeretwe  necessity;  for  there  is  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  good,  de- 
creed, and  eflected  by  the  first  cause.  The  moiIal  quality  of  a  voluntary  act  is 
either  good  or  evil. 

29.  A  voluntary  act  mcraUy  good,  is  tdtogether  of  dcereHve  necessity,  both  as 
to  its  physical  and  moral  quality ;  and  is  therefore  foreknown  because  of  decretive 
^>p<nntment  and  ener^.  But  a  voluntary  act  moraUy  bad,  is  partly  of  decretire, 
and  parUy  of  hypothetical  necessity,  or  that  of  consequence. 

30.  The  physical  duality  of  a  voluntary  act  maraUy  bad^  is  of  decretive 
necessity,  and  is  foreknown  buause  foreappointed ;  but  the  moral  duality  of 
the  same  act,  or  its  badness^  is  foreknown  only  by  relation,  connection,  or  conse- 
quence. Thus  defarmUy  is  the  absence  of  beauty,  and  may  be  known  by  the 
standard  of  beauty  from  which  it  deviates.  Weakness  is  the  absence  of  strength, 
and  may  be  known  by  relation.  A  shadow  is  knoMm  by  the  interception  of  rays, 
and  may  be  known  in  the  same  manner.  Darkness  is  caused  by  the  absence  of 
light,  and  may  be  known  by  the  light  excluded. 

81.  How  the  BAD  qwdity  of  a  moral  act  may  be  foreknown  by  the  evideoee 
of  relation,  will  further  appear  from  the  consideration  of  the  nature  of  moral  evil 
itself.  For  what  is  moral  evil,  or  sin,  but  what  ought  not  to  be,  in  point  of 
morel  obHf[ation  ?  Now  for  at  all  knowing,  or  foreknowing,  what  oug^ht  not  iobe^ 
which  is  meapable  of  being  decreed,  the  proper  medium  or  evidence  is  the  know- 
ledge of  what  ought  to  be. 

38.  If  therefore  what  ought  to  fte,  is  known  to  the  omniseient  by  constituted 
relations^  or  voluntaryappointment ;  what  ought  not  to  be,  may  be  known  by  evi- 
dent conseqaences. — ^W. 
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cisively  fixed  by  the  foregoins  act,  which  is  their  cause  :  yea, 
even  the  determining  act  itself;  for  that  must  be  determined 
and  fixed  by  another  act  preceding,  if  it  be  a  fi'ee  and  vo- 
luntary act ;  and  so  must  be  necessary.  So  that  by  this,  aH 
the  free  acts  of  the  will  are  necessary,  and  cannot  be  firee 
unless  they  are  necessary :  because  they  cannot  be  free,  ac- 
cording to  the  Arminian  notion  of  freedom  unless  they  are 
determmed  by  the  will ;  and  this  is  to  be  determined  by  ante- 
cedent choice,  which  being  their  cause,  proves  them  necessa- 
ry. And  yet  they  say,  Necessity  is  utterly  inconsistent  with 
Liberty,  bo  that,  by  their  scheme,  the  acts  of  the  will  cannot 
be  free,  unless  they  are  necessary,  and  yet  cannot  be  free  if 
they  be  necessary ! 

But  if  the  other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken,  that  the 
free  acts  of  the  will  have  no  cause,  and  are  connected  with 
nothing  whatsoever  that  goes  before  and  determines  them, 
in  order  to  maintain  their  proper  and  absolute  Contingence, 
and  this  should  be  aUowed  to  be  possible  ;  still  it  will  not  serve 
their  turn.  For  if  the  volition  come  to  pass  by  perfect  Con- 
tingence,  and  without  any  cause  at  all,  then  it  is  certain  no 
act  of  the  will,  no  prior  act  of  the  soul  was  the  cause,  no  de- 
termination or  choice  of  the  soul  had  any  hand  in  it.  The 
will,  or  the  soul,  was  indeed  the  subject  of  what  happened  to 
it  accidentally,  but  was  not  the  cause.  The  will  is  not  active 
in  causing  or  determining,  but  purely  the  passive  subject; 
at  least,  according  to  their  notion  of  action  and  passion.  Id 
this  case,  Contingence  as  much  prevents  the  determination 
of  the  will,  as  a  proper  cause  ;  and  as  to  the  will,  it  was  ne- 
cessary, and  could  be  no  otherwise.  For  to  suppose  that  it 
could  have  been  otherwise,  if  the  will  or  soul  had  pleased,  is 
to  suppose  that  the  act  is  dependent  on  some  prior  act  of 
choice  or  pleasure ;  contrary  to  what  is  now  supposed  ;  it  is 
to  suppose  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise,  if  its  cause  bad 
ordered  it  otherwise.  But  this  does  not  agree  to  it  having  no 
cause  or  orderer  at  all.  That  must  be  necessary  as  to  the 
soul,  which  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the  soul :  but  that 
which  is  without  a  cause,  is  dependent  on  no  free  act  of  the 
soul ;  because,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  dependent  on  nothing, 
and  is  connected  with  nothing.  In  such  a  case,  the  soul  is 
nec;^ssarily  subjected  to  what  accident  brings  to  pass,  from 
time  to  time,  as  much  as  the  earth,  that  is  inactive,  is  neces- 
sarily subjected  to  what  falls  upon  it.  But  this  does  not  con- 
sist with  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  which  is  the  will's 
power  of  determining  itself  in  its  own  acts,  and  being  wholly 
active  in  it,  without  passiveness,  and  without  being  subject 
to  Necessity. — Thus,  Contingence  belongs  to  the  Arminian  no* 
tion  of  Libertv.  and  vet  is  inconsistent  with  it. 
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I  would  here  observe,  that  the  author  of  the  Essay  on 
the  Freedom  of  WiUy  in  God  and  the  Creature^  (p.  76,  T7,) 
says  as  follows  i  **'  The  word  Chance  always  means  something 
done  without  design.  Chance  and  design  stand  in  direct  op* 
position  to  each  other:  and  Chance  can  never  be  properly 
applied  to  acts  of  the  will,  which  is  the  spring  of  all  desien, 
and  which  designs  to  choose  whatsoever  it  doth  choose,  whe- 
ther there  be  anv  superior  fitness  in  the  thing  which  it  chooses, 
or  no ;  and  it  designs  to  determine  itself  to  one  thing,  where 
two  things,  perfectly  equal,  are  proposed,  merely  because  it 
wilL*'  But  lierein  appears  a  very  great  inadvertence.  For 
if  the  will  be  the  spring  of  aU  design^  as  he  says,  then  certainly 
it  is  not  always  the  efect  of  design ;  and  the  acts  of  the  wUI 
themselves  must  sometimes  come  to  pass,  when  they  do  not 
spring  from  design ;  and  consequently  come  to  pass  by  Chance, 
according  to  his  own  definition  of  Chance.  And  if  the  wUI 
designs  to  choose  whatsoever  it  does  choose^  and  designs  to  de* 
iermine  itself,  as  he  says,  then  it  designs  to  determine  all  its  de- 
signs. Which  carries  us  back  from  one  design  to  a  foregoing 
design  determining  that,  and  to  another  determining  that ;  ana 
so  on  in  infinitum.  The  very  first  design  must  be  the  effect  of 
foregoing  design,  or  else  it  must  be  by  Chance,  in  his  notion 
of  it. 

Here  another  alternative  may  be  proposed,  relating  to 
the  connection  of  the  acts  of  the  will  with  something  forego- 
ing that  is  their  cause,  not  much  unlike  to  the  other;  which  is 
this :  either  human  liberty  may  well  stand  with  voUtions  being 
necessarily  connected  with  the  views  of  the  understanding, 
and  so  is  consistent  with  Necessity  ;  or  it  is  inconsistent  with, 
and  contrary  to  such  a  connection  and  Necessity.  The  former 
is  directly  subversive  of  the  Arminian  notion  of  liberty,  con- 
sisting in  freedom  from  all  Necessity.  And  if  the  latter  be 
chosen,  and  it  be  said,  that  liberty  is  inconsistent  with  any  such 
necessary  connection  of  volition  with  foregoing  views  of  the 
understanding,  it  consisting  in  freedom  from  any  such  Necessi- 
ty of  the  will  as  that  would  imply ;  then  the  liberty  of  the  soul 
consists,  partly  at  least,  in  freedom  from  restraint,  limitation, 
and  government,  in  its  actings,  by  the  understanding,  and  in 
liberty  and  liableness  to  act  contrary  to  the  views  and  dictates 
of  the  understanding :  and  consequently  the  more  the  soul  has 
of  this  disengagcdness  in  its  acting,  the  more  liberty.  Now  let 
it  be  considered  to  what  this  brings  the  noble  principle  of  hu- 
man liberty,  particularly  when  it  is  possessed  and  enjoyed  in  its 
perfection,  viz.  a  full  and  perfect  freedom  and  liableness  to  act 
altogether  at  random,  without  the  least  connection  with,  or  res- 
traint or  government  by,  any  dictate  of  reason,  or  any  thing 
whatsoever  apprehended,  considered  or  viewed  by  the  under- 
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Standing ;  as  being  inconsistent  with  the  full  and  perfect  sover- 
eignty of  the  will  over  its  own  determinations. — The  notioii 
manlund  have  conceived  of  liberty,  is  some  dignity  or  privilege, 
something  worth  claiming.  But  what  dignity  or  privilege  is 
there  in  ming  given  up  to  such  a  wild  Contingence  as  this,  to 
be  perfectly  and  constantly  liable  to  act  unreasonably,  and  as 
much  without  the  guidance  of  understanding,  as  if  we  had  none, 
or  were  as  destitute  of  perception  as  the  smoke  that  is  driven 
by  the  wind ! 


•w- 


-*> 
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PART  III. 

WHEREIN  IS  ENQUmED,  WHETHER  ANT  SUCH  LIBERTY  OF  WILL 
AS  ARMINIANS  HOLD,  BE  NECESSARY  TO  MORAL  AGENCY, 
VIRTUE  AND  VICE,  PRAISE  AND  DISPRAISE,  &c. 


SECT.    I. 


God* 8  moral  Excellency  necessary^  yet  virtuous  and  pratse" 

worthy. 

Having  considered  the  first  thing  proposed,  relating  to  that 
freedom  of  will  which  Arminians  maintain  ;  namely,  Whether 
any  such  thing  does,  ever  did,  or  ever  can  exist,  I  come  now 
to  the  second  thing  proposed  to  be  the  subject  of  enquiry,  viz. 
Whether  any  such  kind  of  liberty  be  requisite  to  moral  agen- 
cy, virtue  and  vice,  praise  and  blame,  reward  and  punish- 
ment, &c. 

I  shall  begin  with  some  consideration  of  the  virtue  and 
agency  of  the  Supreme  moral  Agent,  and  Fountainof  all  Agen* 
cy  and  Virtue, 

Dr.  WinTBY  in  his  Discourse  on  the  five  Points,  (p.  14.) 
says,  ^^  If  all  human  actions  are  necessary,  virtue  and  vice  must 
be  empty  names  ;  we  being  capable  of  nothing  that  is  blame- 
worthy, or  deserveth  praise  ;  for  who  can  blame  a  person  for 
doing  only  what  he  could  not  help,  or  judge  that  he  deserveth 

f>raise  only  for  what  he  could  not  avoid  V*  To  the  like  purpose 
le  speaks  in  places  innumerable ;  especially  in  his  Discourse 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will ;  constantly  maintaining,  that  a 
freedom  not  only  from  coaction^  but  necessity^  is  absolutely  re- 
quisite, in  order  to  actions  being  either  worthy  of  blame,  or  de- 
serving of  praise.  And  to  this  agrees,  as  is  well  known,  (the 
current  doctrine  oi  Arminian  writers,  who,  in  general,  hold  that 
there  is  no  virtue  or  vice,  reward  or  punishment,  nothing  to  be 
commended  or  blamed,  without  this  freedom.  And  yet  Dr. 
WuiTBY,  (p.  300,)  allows,  that  God  is  without  this  freedom  ; 
and  Arminians^  so  far  as  I  have  had  opportunity  to  observe,  ge- 
nerally acknowledge,  that  God  is  necessarily  holy,  and  his  will 
necessarily  determined  to  that  which  is  good. 
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So  that,  putting  these  things  together,  the  infinitely  holy 
God — who  always  used  to  be  esteemed  by  God^s  people  not 
only  virtuous,  but  a  Being  in  whom*  is  all  possible  virtue,  in  the 
most  absolute  purity  and  perfection,  brightness  and  amiable- 
ness ;  the  most  perfect  pattern  of  virtue,  and  from  whom  all 
the  virtue  of  others  is  but  as  beams  6rom  the  sun  ^  and  who  has 
been  supposed  to  be,  (being  thus  every  where  represented  in 
Scripture,)  on  the  account  of  his  virtue  and  holiness,  infinitely 
more  worthy  to  be  esteemed,  loved,  honoured,  admired,  com- 
mended, extolled,  and  praised,  than  any  creature — ^this  Being, 
according  to  this  notion  of  Dr.  Whitby,  and  other  Arminians^ 
has  no  virtue  at  all ;  virtue,  when  ascribed  to  Him,  is  but  an 
empty  name ;  and  he  is  deserving  of  no  commendation  or 
praise  ;  because  he  is  under  necessity.  He  cannot  avoid  beiiu; 
holy  and  good  as  he  is ;  therefore  no  thanks  to  him  for  it.  n 
seems  the  holiness,  justice,  faithfiilness,  &c.  of  the  Most  High, 
must  not  be  accounted  to  be  of  the  nature  of  that  which  is 
virtjious  and  praiseworthy.  They  will  not  deny,  that  these 
things  in  God  arc  good  ;  but  then  we  must  understand  them, 
that  they  are  no  more  virtuous,  or  of  the  nature  of  any  thinjg; 
commendable,  than  the  good  that  is  in  any  other  being  that  u 
not  a  moral  agent  ;  as  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  the  fer-^ 
tility  of  the  earth,  are  good,  but  not  virtuous,  because  these 
properties  are  necessary  to  these  bodies,  and  not  the  firoit  of 
self-determining  power. 

There  needs  no  other  confutation  of  this  notion,  to  Chris- 
tians acquainted  with  the  Bible,  but  only  stating  and  particu- 
larly representing  it.  To  bring  texts  of  Scripture,  wherein 
Grod  is  represented  as  in  every  respect  in  the  highest  manner 
virtuous,  and  supremely  praiseworthy,  would  be  endless,  and  is" 
altogether  needless  to  such  as  have  been  brought  up  in  the 
light  of  the  Gospel. 

It  were  to  be  wished,  that  Dr.  Whitby  and  other  divines 
of  the  same  sort  had  e\plained  themselves,  when  they  have 
asserted,  that  that  which  is  necessary,  is  not  deserving  ofpnxise  ; 
at  the  same  time  that  they  have  owned  God^s  perfection  to  be 
necessary,  and  so  in  efiect  representing  God  as  not  deserving 
praise.  Certainly,  if  their  words  have  any  meaning  at  all,  by 
praise^  they  must  mean  the  exercise  or  testimony  of  esteem, 
respect,  or  honourable  regard.  And  will  they  then  say,  that 
men  are  worthy  of  that  esteem,  respect,  and  honour  for  their 
virtue,  small  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  which  yet  God  is  not  wor- 
thy of,  for  his  infinite  righteousness,  holiness  and  goodness  ? 
If  so,  it  must  be  because  of  some  sort  of  peculiar  Excellency 
in  the  virtuous  man,  which  is  his  prerogative,  wherein  he  really 
has  the  preference  ;  some  dignity,  that  is  entirely  distinguish* 
ed  firom  any  Excellency  or  amiableness  in  God ;  not  in 
dependence,  but  in  pre-eminence;  which,  therefore,  he  does 
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not  receive  fix>m  God,  nor  is  God  the  fountain  or  pattern  of 
it;  nor  can  God,  in  that  respect,  stand  in  competition  with 
him,  as  the  object  of  honour  and  regard  ;  but  man  may  claim 
a  peculiar  esteem,  commendation  and  glory,  to  which  God 
can  have  no  pretension.  Yea,  God  has  no  right,  by  virtue  of 
his  necessary  holiness,  to  intermeddle  with  that  grateful  respect 
and  praise,  due  to  the  virtuous  man,  who  chooses  virtue  in  the 
exercise  of  a  freedom  ad  utrumque ;  any  more  than  a  precious 
stone,  which  cannot  avoid  being  hard  and  beautiful. 

And  if  it  be  so,  let  it  be  explained  what  that  peculiar 
respect  is,  that  is  due  to  the  virtuous  roan,  which  diJBTers  in 
nature  and  kind,  in  some  way  of  pre-eminence,  from  all  that 
is  due  to  God.  What  is  the  name  or  description  of  that  pecu* 
liar  affection  ?  Is  it  esteem,  love,  admiration,  honour,  praise, 
or  gratitude?  The  Scripture  every  where  represents  God  as 
the  hijzhest  object  of  all  these:  there  we  read  of  the  soul 
magnifying  the  Lord,  of  ^^  loving  Him  with  all  the  heart,  with 
all  the  soul,  with  all  the  mind,  and  with  all  the  strength;^* 
admiring  him,  and  his  righteous  acts^  or  greatly  regarding 
them,  as  marvellous  and  wonderful;  honouring^  g^orifying^ 
exalting^  extolling^  blessings  thanking  and  praising  him  ;  gity- 
ing  unto  him  all  the  glory  of  the  good  which  is  done  or  re- 
ceived, rather  than  unto  men ;  **•  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in 
his  presence ;  but  that  he  should  be  regarded  as  the  &inff  to 
whom  all  glory  is  due.  What  then  is  that  respect  ?  What 
passion,  affection,  or  exercise  is  it,  that  Arminians  call  praise^ 
diverse  from  all  these  things,  which  men  are  worthy  of  for 
their  virtue,  and  which  God  is  not  worthy  of  in  any  degree  ? 

If  that  necessity  which  attends  God^s  moral  perfections 
and  actions,  be  as  inconsistent  with  being  worthy  of  praise,  as 
a  necessity  of  co-action ;  as  is  plainly  implied  m,  or  inferred 
from  Dr.  Whitby^s  discourse;  then  why  should  we  thank 
God  for  his  goodness,  any  more  than  if  he  were  forced  to  be 
good,  or  any  more  than  we  should  th^k  one  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  who  did  us  good,  not  freely,  and  of  good  will,  or 
from  any  kindness  of  heart,  but  from  mere  compulsion,  or 
extrinsical  necessity?  Arminiojis  suppose  that  God  is  ne- 
cessarily a  good  and  gracious  Being ;  for  this  they  make  the 
ground  of  some  of  their  main  arguments  against  many  doc- 
trines  maintained  by  Cahinists;  they  say  these  arc  certainly 
false,  and  it  is  impossible  they  should  be  true,  because  they 
are  not  consistent  with  the  goodness  of  God.  This  supposes, 
that  it  is  impossible  but  that  God  should  be  good :  for  if  it  be 
possible  that  He  should  be  otherwise,  then  that  impossibility  of 
the  truth  of  these  doctrines  ceases,  according  to  their  own 
argument. 

That  virtue  in  God  is  not,  in  the  most  proper  sense,  re- 
ifardable^  is  not  for  want  of  merit  in  his  moral  perfections  and 
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actions,  sufficient  to  deserve  rewards  from  his  creatures ;  but 
because  He  is  infinitely  above  all  capacity  of  recehriiig 
any  reward.  He  is  alreaay  infinitely  and  unchangeably  hiqppy, 
and  we  cannot  be  profitable  unto  him.  But  still  he  is  wcnthjr 
of  our  supreme  benevolence  for  his  virtue:  and  would  be 
worthy  of  our  beneficence,  which  is  the  fruit  and  expressioB 
of  benevolence,  if  our  goodness  could  extend  to  Him.  If  God 
deserves  to  be  thanked  and  praised  for  his  goodness.  He 
would  for  the  same  reason,  deserve  that  we  should  also  requite 
his  kindness  if  that  were  possible.  ^^  What  shall  1  render  onto 
the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  7'^  is  the  natural  language  of  thank- 
fulness :  and  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  it  is  our  duty  to  raider  ogam 
according  to  benefits  received.  And  that  we  might  have  op- 
portunity  for  so  natural  an  expression  of  our  gratitude  to 
God  as  beneficence,  notwithstanding  his  being  infinitely  above 
our  reach ;  He  has  appointed  others  to  be  his  receivers,  and  to 
stand  in  his  stead  as  the  objects  of  our  beneficence :  sudi  aie 
especially  our  indigent  brethren. 


SECT.  H. 

The  acts  of  the  WiU  of  the  human  soul  of  Jesus  Christ,  neeeS' 
scarUy  hoty^  yet  truly  virtuous j  praise-worthy ^  rewardable,  4^ 

I  have  already  considered  how  Dr.  Whitbt  insists  upon 
it,  that  a  freedom  not  only  from  co-action  but  necessity,  b 
requisite  either  to  virtue  or  rice,  praise  or  dispraise,  reward  or 

imnishment.  He  also  insists  on  the  same  freedom  as  abso- 
utely  requisite  to  a  person  being  the  subject  of  a  law,  of 
precepts^  or  prohibitions;  in  the  book  before-mentioned,  (p. 
301,  314,  3-28,  339,  340,  341,  342,  347,  361,  373,  410.)  And 
of  promises  and  threatenings,  (p.  298,  301,  305,  311,  339,  340« 
36o.)     And  as  requisite  to  a  state  of  trials  p.  297,  &c. 

Now  therefore,  with  an  eye  to  these  things,  I  would  en- 
quire into  the  moral  conduct  and  practices  of  our  Lord  Jesot 
Christ,  which  he  exhibited  in  his  human  nature,  in  his  state  of 
humiliation.  And^r^^  I  would  shew,  that  his  holy  behaviour 
was  necessitry  /  or  that  it  was  impossible  it  should  be  otherwiie, 
than  that  He  should  behave  himself  holily,  and  that  he  sh^Mild 
be  perfectly  holy  in  each  individual  act  of  his  life.  And  second- 
ly,  that  his  holy  behaviour  was  properly  of  the  nature  of  virtue^ 
and  was  worthy  of  praise;  and  that  he  was  the  subject  of  low, 
precepts  or  commands^  promises  and  rewards  ;  and  that  he  was 
in  a  state  of  tried. 

I.  It  was  impossible,,  that  the  Acts  of  the  Will  of  Christ^s 
human  soul  should,  iri  any  instance,  degree  or  circumstance,  be 
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otherwise  than  holy,  and  agreeable  to  God's  nature  and  nill. 
The  following  things  make  this  evident. 

L  God  had  promised  so  effectually  to  preser\-e  and  uphold 
Him  by  his  Spirit,  under  all  his  temptations,  that  he  could  not 
fiiil  of  the  end  for  which  he  came  into  the  world  ;  but  he  would 
have  failed,  had  he  fallen  into  sin.  We  have  such  a  promise, 
(Isai.  xliii.  1,  2,  3,  4.)  ^'  Behold  my  Servant,  whom  I  uphold  : 
mine  Elect,  in  whom  my  soul  delighteth  :  I  have  put  my  Spi- 
rit upon  him  :  He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  to  tlie  Gentiles  : 
He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  cause  his  voice  to  be  heard  in 
the  8treet.-^He  shall  bring  forth  judgment  unto  truth.  He 
shall  not  fail,  nor  be  discouraged,  till  Ue  have  set  judgment  in 
the  earth ;  and  the  isles  shall  wait  his  law.''  This  promise  of 
God's  Spirit  put  upon  Him,  and  his  not  crying  and  lifting  up 
his  voice,  ^.  relates  to  the  time  of  Christ's  appearance  on 
earth  ;  as  is  manifest  from  the  nature  of  the  promise,  and  also 
the  application  of  it  in  the  New  Testament,  {Matt.  xii.  18.) 
And  the  words  imply  a  promise  of  his  being  so  upheld  by 
God*s  Spirit,  that  he  should  be  preserved  from  sin ;  particularly 
from  pride  and  vainglory  ;  and  from  being  overcome  by  any 
temptations  he  should  be  under  to  aflect  the  glory  of  this 
world,  the  pomp  of  an  earthly  prince,  or  the  applause  and 
praise  of  men :  and  that  he  should  be  so  upheld,  that  he  should 
oy  no  means  fail  of  obtaining  the  end  of  his  coming  into  the 
world,  of  bring'mg  forth  judgment  unto  victory,  and  establish* 
ing  his  kingdom  of  grace  in  the  earth.  And  in  the  following 
verses,  this  promise  is  confirmed,  with  the  greatest  imaginable 
solenmity.  ^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  he  that  created  the  hea- 
vens, and  stretched  them  out ;  He  that  spread  forth  the  earth, 
and  that  which  cometh  out  of  it  ;  He  that  giveth  breath  unto 
the  people  upon  it,  and  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein  :  I  the 
Lord  have  called  thee  in  righteousness,  and  will  hold  thine 
hand  ;  and  will  keep  tliee,  and  give  thee  for  a  Covenant  of  tho 
people,  for  a  Light  of  the  Gentiles,  to  open  the  blind  eyes,  to 
bring  out  the  prisoners  from  the  prison',  and  them  that  sit  iu 
darkness  out  of  the  prison-house.  I  am  Jiuhovaii,  tliat  is  my 
name,  &c." 

Very  parallel  with  these  promises  is  another  (hai.  xlix.  7, 
8, 9.)  which  also  has  an  apparent  respect  to  the  time  of  Christ's 
humiliation  on  earth. — ^^  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  the  Redeemer  of 
Israel,  and  his  Holy  One^  to  him  whom  man  dcspiseth,  to  him 
whom  the  nation  abhorreth,  to  a  servant  of  rulers ;  kings  shall 
see  and  arise,  princes  also  shall  worship  ;  because  of  the  Lord 
that  is  faithful,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel,  and  he  shall  choose 
thee.  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  in  an  acceptable  time  have  I  heard 
thee  ;  in  a  day  of  salvation  have  I  helped  ihoc  ;  and  I  will  prr- 
serve  thee,  and  give  thee  for  a  covenant  of  tho  peoplr^,  torj^^tJi 
l-^lish  the  earth,  &c," 

VOT-.  IT.  1^ 
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And  in  Isai.  1.  5 — 6.  we  have  the  Messiah  expressing  hi 
assurance  that  God  would  help  him,  by  so  opening  his  ear,  or  in- 
clining his  heart  to  God^s  commandments  that  he  should  not  be 
rebellious,  but  should  persevere,  and  not  apostatize,  or  turn  his 
back :  that  through  God^s  help  he  should  be  immoveable  in  obe- 
dience, under  great  trials  of  reproach  and  suflering ;  setting 
his  face  like  a  flint:  so  that  he  knew  he  should  not  be  ashameo, 
or  frustrated  in  his  design  ;  and  finallv  should  be  approved  and 
justified,  as  having  done  his  work  faithfully.  ^*  The  Lord  hath 
opened  mine  ear  ;  so  that  1  was  not  rebellious,  neither  turned 
away  my  back  :  I  save  nw  back  to  the  smiters,  and  my  cheeks 
to  them  that  plucked  off  the  hair ;  I  hid  not  my  face  fronn 
shame  and  spitting.  For  the  Lord  God  will  help  me  ;  there- 
fore shall  I  not  be  confounded  :  therefore  have  I  set  my  fiice  as 
a  flint,  and  I  know  that  I  shall  not  be  ashamed.  He  is  near 
that  justifieth  me  :  who  will  contend  witli  me  ?  Let  us  stand 
together.  Who  is  mine  adversary  ?  Let  him  come  near  to  me. 
Behold  the  Lord  God  will  help  me  :  who  is  he  that  shall  con- 
demn me  ?  Lo,  they  shall  all  wax  old  as  a  garment,  the  moth 
shall  eat  them  up.^^ 

2.  The  same  thing  is  evident  from  all  the  promises  which 
God  made  to  the  Messiah,  of  his  future  glory,  kingdom,  and 
success,  in  his  oflSce  and  character  of  a  Mediator :  which  gloiy 
could  not  have  been  obtained,  if  his  holiness  had  failed,  and 
he  had  been  guilty  of  sin.  God^s  absolute  promise  makes  the 
things  promised  necessary  and  their  failing  to  take  place  ab- 
solutely impossible :  and,  in  like  manner,  it  makes  those  things 
necessary,  on  which  the  thing  promised  depends,  and  withont 
which  it  cannot  take  effect.  Therefore  it  appears  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  Christ^s  holiness  should  fail  from  such 
absolute  promises  as  these,  (Psal,  ex.  4.)  ^^  The  Lord  hath 
sworn,  and  will  not  repent,  thou  art  a  priest  forever,  after  the 
order  of  Meichizedec.'^  And  from  every  other  promise  in  that 
psalm,  contained  in  each  verse  of  it.  (And  Psal.  ii.  6,  7.)  ••  I 
will  declare  the  decree :  The  Lord  hath  said  unto  me,  Thou 
art  my  son,  this  day  have  1  begotten  thee :  Ask  of  me,  and  I 
will  give  thee  the  heathen  for  thine  inheritance,  &c."  {PsaH. 
xlv.  3, 4,  &c.)  "  Gird  thy  sword  on  thy  thigh,  O  most  mighty, 
with  thy  glory  and  thy  majesty  ;  and  in  thy  majesty  ride  pros- 
perously.'" And  so  every  thing  that  is  said  from  thence  to  the 
end  of  the  psalm.  (See  Isai,  iii.  13 — 15.  and  liii.  If) — 18.) 
4.nd  all  those  promises  which  God  makes  to  the  Messiah,  of 
success,  dominion  and  glory  in  the  character  of  a  Redeemer, 
{Isai.  chap,  xlix.) 

3.  It  was  oflen  promised  to  the  church  of  God  of  old,  for 
their  comfort,  that  God  would  give  them  a  righteous,  sinless 
Saviour.  (Jer,  xxiii.  5,6.)  '^Behold,  the  days  come,  saith 
the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  up  unto  David  a  righteous  branch  : 
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and  %  king  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and  shall  execute  judgment 
and  justice  in  the  earth.  In  his  days  shall  Judah  be  saved, 
and  Israel  shall  dwell  safely.  And  this  is  the  name  whereby 
He  shall  be  called.  The  Lord  our  r^hteousness.^^  (So  Jer. 
zzziiL  15^  I  will  cause  the  branch  of  righteousness  to  grow 
«p  unto  David ;  and  he  shall  execute  judgment  and  righteous- 
ness in  the  land.^^  (IsaL  xi.  6,  7.)  ^'  For  unto  us  a  child  is 
born ; — upon  the  throne  of  David  and  of  his  kingdom,  to  order 
it,  and  to  estabUsh  it  with  judgment  and  justice,  from  hence- 
forth, even  for  ever :  the  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  will  do  this.*' 
(Chap.  xi.  1.  &c.)  "  There  shall  come  forth  a  rod  out  of  the 
stem  of  Jesse,  and  a  branch  shall  grow  out  of  his  roots ;  and 
the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him, — the  spirit  of 
knowledge,  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord: — ^with  righteousness 
shall  he  judge  the  poor,  and  reprove  with  eqiutv : — Righteous- 
ness shall  be  the  girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faith&ilness  the  girdle 
of  his  reins.^^  (Chap.  Ul  13.)  ^^  My  servant  shall  deal  pru- 
dently.^'  (Chap.  hii.  9.)  ^'  Because  he  had  done  no  violence, 
neither  was  guile  found  in  his  mouth.''  If  it  be  impossible 
that  these  promises  should  fail,  and  it  be  easier  for  heaven  and 
earth  to  pass  away,  than  for  one  jot  or  tittle  of  them  to  pass 
away,  then  it  was  impossible  that  Christ  should  conmiit  any 
m.— — Christ  himself  signified,  that  it  was  impossible  but  that 
the  things  which  were  spoken  concerning  him,  should  be  fulfill- 
ed. (Luke  xxiv.  44.)  '^  That  all  things  must  be  fulfilled,  which 
were  written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in 
the  psalms  concerning  me.''  (Matt.  xxvi.  53, 64.)  ^^  But  how 
then  shall  the  scripture  oe  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?"  (Mark 
xiv.  49.)  "  But  the  scriptures  must  be  fulfilled."  And  so  the 
aposde,  (Acts  i.  16, 17.)  *^  This  scripture  must  needs  have  been 

fulfiUed." 

4.  All  the  promises,  which  were  made  to  the  church  of 
old,  of  the  Messiah  as  a  future  Saviour,  from  that  made  to  our 
first  parents  in  paradise,  to  that  which  was  delivered  by  the 
prophet  Mciachi^  shew  it  to  be  impossible  that  Christ  should 
not  have  persevered  in  perfect  holiness.  The  ancient  pre- 
dictions given  to  God's  church,  of  the  Messiah  as  a  Saviour, 
were  of  me  nature  of  promises ;  as  is  evident  by  the  predic- 
tions themselves,  and  the  manner  of  delivering  them.  But 
they  are  expressly,  and  very  often  called  promises  in  the  New 
Testament ;  (as  in  Luke  i.  54, 55,  72,  73.  Acts  xiii.  32, 33.  Rom. 
i,  l_3.  and  chap.  xv.  8.  Heb.  vi.  13,  &c.)  These  promises 
were  often  made  with  great  solemnity,  and  confirmed  with 
an  oath;  as  (Gen.  xxii.  16,  17.)  "By  myself  have  I  sworn, 
saith  the  Lord,  that  in  blessing,  I  will  bless  thee,  and  in  mul- 
tiplying, I  will  multiply  tliy  seed  as  the  stars  of  heaven  and 

as  the  sand  which  is  upon  the  sea-shore : -And  in  thy  seed 

shall  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed."     (Compare  Luke 
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i.  T2,  73.  and  Gal.  iii.  8,  15,  16.)  The  Apostle  in  Heb.  vi.  17, 
18*  speaking  of  this  promise  to  Abraham^  says,  "Wherein 
God  willing  more  abundantly  to  shew  to  the  heirs  of  promite 
the  immutability  of  his  counsel,  confirmed  it  by  an  oath ;  that 
by  two  iBUfTTABLE  things,  in  which  it  was  impossiblb  for 
God  to  lie,  we  might  have  strong  consolation."  In  whick 
words,  the  necessity  of  the  accomj>lishment,  or  (which  is  the 
same  thing)  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary,  is  rally  declarecL 
So  God  coniirmea  the  promise  of  the  Messiah^s  great  salva- 
tion, made  to  David^  by  an  oath ;  (PsaL  Ixxxix.  3,  4.)  **  I 
have  made  a  covenant  with  my  chosen,  I  have  sworn  unto 
David  my  servant;  thy  seed  will  1  establish  forever,  and 
build  up  thy  throne  to  all  generations."  -  There  is  nothing  no 
abundantly  set  forth  in  scripture,  as  sure  and  irrefragable,  as 
this  promise  and  oath  to  David.  (See  Psahn  Ixxxix.  34 — 36. 
3  Sam.  xxiii.  5.  Isai.  Iv.  4.  Acts  u.  29,  30.  and  xiit.  34.)  The 
scripture  expressly  speaks  of  it  as  utterly  impossible  that  this 
promise  and  oath  to  Davids  concerning  the  everlastins  doniF 
nion  of  the  Messiah  should  fail.  (Jer.  xxxiii  15,  &c.)  ^  In  those 
days,  and  at  that  time,  1  will  cause  the  Branch  o(  Righteoos* 
ness  to  grow  up  unto  David. — For  thus  saith  the  Lord,  Davkl 
shall  never  want  a  man  to  sit  upon  the  throne  of  the  House  of 
Israel."  (Ver.  20,  21.)  "  If  you  can  break  my  covenant  of  the 
day,  and  my  covenant  of  the  night,  and  that  there  should  not 
be  day  and  night  in  their  season;  then  may  also  my  covenant 
be  broken  with  David  my  servant,  that  He  should  not  have  a 
son  to  reign  upon  his  throne."  (So  in  ver.  25,  26.)  Thus  abon- 
dant  is  the  Scripture  in  representing  how  impossible  it  was,  that 
the  promises  made  of  old  concerning  the  great  salvation  and 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah  should  fail :  which  implies,  that  it  was 
impossible  that  this  Messiah,  the  second  Adam^  the  promised 
seed  of  Abraham  and  of  David^  should  fall  from  his  integrity 
as  the  first  Adam  did. 

5.  All  the  promises  that  were  made  to  the  Church  of  God 
under  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  great  enlargement  of  the 
Church,  and  advancement  of  her  glory  in  the  days  of  the  Gros- 
pel,  after  the  coming  of  the  Messiah  ;  the  increase  of  her  light, 
liberty,  holiness,  joy,  triumph  over  her  enemies,  &c.  of  which 
so  great  a  part  of  the  Old  Testament  consists ;  which  are  re- 
peated so  often,  are  so  variously  exhibited,  so  fi'equently  intro- 
duced with  great  pomp  and  solemnity,  and  are  so  abundantly 
sealed  with  typical  and  symbolical  representations ;  I  say  all 
these  promises  imply  that  the  Messiah  should  perfect  the  work 
of  redemption :  and  this  implies,  that  he  should  persevere  in 
the  work,  which  the  Father  had  appointed  Him,  being  in  all 
things  conformed  to  his  Will.  These  promises  were  often  con- 
firmed by  an  oath.  (See  Isai.  liv.  9.  with  the  context ;  chap. 
Ixii.  18.)     And  it  is  represented  as  utterly  impossible  that  these 
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promwes  should  fail  {Isa,  xlix.  1^.  with  the  context,  cAop.  hv. 
10.  with  the  context ;  cAop.  li.  4 — 8.  cAop.  xl.  8.  with  the  con- 
text.) And  therefore  it  was  impossible^  that  the  Messiah  should 
fiul,  or  commit  sin. 

6.  It  was  imjHfssible  that  the  Messiah  should  fail  of  perse- 
Tering  in  integrity  and  holiness,  as  the  first  Adam  did,  because 
this  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  promises,  which 
Grod  made  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  his  mother,  and  to  her  hus- 
band ;  implying,  that  he  should  ^^  save  his  people  from  their 
nns,^^  that  God  would  ^^  give  Him  the  throne  of  his  Father 
David,^^  that  he  should  ^^  reign  over  the  house  of  Jacob  for 
eter  ;^^  and  that  '^  of  his  kingdom  there  shall  be  no  end/^ — 
These  promises  were  sure,  and  it  was  impossible  they  should  fail. 
And  therefore  the  Virgin  Mcary^  in  trusting  fully  to  them,  acted 
reasonably,  having  an  immoveable  foundation  of  her  faith ;  as 
£2t2ra6el&  observes,  (ver.  45)  ^'  And  blessed  is  she  that  believeth; 
for  there  shall  be  a  performance  of  those  things,  which  were 
told  her  from  the  Lord.'* 

7.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  that  Christ  should  sin, 
and  so  fail  in  the  work  of  our  redemption,  does  not  consist 
with  the  eternal  purpose  and  decree  of  God,  revealed  in  the 
Scriptures,  that  He  would  provide  salvation  for  fallen  man  in 
and  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  salvation  should  be  oJBTered  to  sin- 
ners through  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Thus  much  is  im- 
plied in  many  Scriptures,  (as  1  Cor.  ii.  7. — Eph.  i.  4.  5.  and 
chap.  iii.  9 — 11. — 1  PeU  i.  19, 20.)  Such  an  absolute  decree 
as  this,  Arminians  allow  to  be  signified  in  manv  texts ;  their 
election  of  nations  and  societies,  and  general  election  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  conditional  election  of  particular  per- 
sons, imply  this.  God  could  not  decree  before  the  foundation 
of  the  world,  to  save  all  that  should  believe  in  and  obey  Christ, 
unless  he  had  absolutely  decreed,  that  salvation  should  be  pro- 
vided, and  effectually  wrought  out  by  Christ.  And  since  (as 
the  Arminians  themselves  strenuously  maintain,)  a  decree  of 
Crod  infers  necessity ;  hence  it  became  necessary  that  Christ 
should  persevere  and  actually  work  out  salvation  for  us,  and  that 
he  should  not  fail  by  the  commission  of  sin. 

8.  That  it  should  have  been  possible  for  Christ's  HoUness 
to  fail,  is  not  consistent  with  what  God  promised  to  his  Son, 
before  all  ages.  For  that  salvation  should  be  oJBTered  to  men, 
through  Clurist,  and  bestowed  on  all  his  faithful  followers,  is  at 
least  implied  in  that  certain  and  infallible  promise  spoken  of  bv 
the  apostle  (Tit.  i.  2.)  "  In  hope  of  eternal  life ;  which  God, 
that  cannot  lie,  promised  before  the  world  began.*''  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  controverted  by  Arminians* 

9.  That  it  should  be  possible  for  Christ  to  fail  of  doing  his 

«  See  Dr.  Wbitvt  on  the  &ve  Potnts,  p.  48, 49,  50. 
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Father^s  Will,  is  inconsistent  with  the  promise  made  to  the  Fa- 
ther by  the  Son,  the  Logos  that  was  with  the  Father  from 
the  beginning,  before  he  took  the  human  nature:  as  may 
be  seen  in  rsa.  xl.  6 — 8,  (compared  with  the  apostle^s  inter* 
pretation,  Helk  x.  5 — 9.)  ^^  Sacrifice  and  oJBTering  thou  dkbt 
not  desire :  mine  ears  hast  thou  opened,  (or  bored ;)  bunit« 
offering  and  sin-offering  Thou  hast  not  required.  Th^i  said  I, 
Lo,  1  come  ;  in  the  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  nie,  I 
delight  to  do  tliy  Will,  O  my  God,  yea,  thy  law  is  within  m 
heart^^  Where  is  a  manifest  allusion  to  the  covenant,  which 
the  willing  servant,  who  loved  his  master^s  service,  made  with . 
his  master,  to  be  his  servant  for  ever,  on  the  day  wherein  he 
had  his  ear  bored ;  which  covenant  was  probablv  inserted  in 
the  public  records,  called  the  Volume  of  the  Book,  by  the 
judges  who  were  called  to  take  cognizance  of  the  transactioB ; 
{Exod,  xxi.)  If  the  Logos^  who  was  with  the  Father  bef<«e  the 
world,  and  who  made  the  world,  thus  engaged  in  covenant  to 
do  the  Will  of  the  Father  in  the  human  nature,  and  the  pfomiee 
was  as  it  were  recorded,  that  it  might  be  made  sure,  doubtlew 
it  was  imposMle  that  it  should  fail ;  and  so  it  was  unpotftUe 
that  Christ  should  fail  of  doing  the  Will  of  the  Father  in  the 
human  nature. 

10.  If  it  was  possible  for  Christ  to  have  failed  of  doinff  the 
Will  of  his  Father,  and  so  to  have  failed  of  effectually  woming 
out  redemption  for  simiers,  then  the  salvation  of  all  the  saints 
who  were  saved  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  death 
of  Christ,  was  not  built  on  a  firm  foundation.  The  Messiah, 
and  the  redemption  which  He  was  to  work  out  by  his  obedienee 
unto  death,  was  the  saving  foundation  of  all  that  ev^  were 
saved.  Therefore,  if  when  the  Old  Testament  saints  had  the 
pardon  of  their  sins  and  the  favour  of  God  promised  them, 
and  salvation  bestowed  upon  them,  still  it  was  possible  that  the 
Messiah,  when  he  came,  might  commit  sin,  then  all  this  was  on 
a  foundation  that  was  not  ium  and  stable,  but  liable  to  fidl ; 
something  which  it  was  possible  might  never  be.  God  did,  as 
it  were,  trust  to  what  his  Son  had  engaged  and  promised  to  do 
in  future  time,  and  depended  so  much  upon  it,  that  He  pro- 
ceeded actually  to  save  men  on  the  account  of  it,  as  though  it 
had  been  already  done.  But  this  trust  and  dependence  of 
God,  on  the  supposition  of  Christ^s  being  liable  to  fail  of  d<Hng 
his  Will,  was  leaning  on  a  staff  that  was  weak,  and  might  pos- 
sibly break.  The  saints  of  old  trusted  on  the  promises  of  a 
future  redemption  to  be  wrought  out  and  completed  by  the 
Messiah,  and  built  their  comfort  upon  it :  Abraham  saw 
Christ^s  Day,  and  rejoiced ;  and  he  and  the  other  Patriarchs 
died  in  the  faith  of  the  promise  of  it.  (IZefr.  xt  13.)  But  on 
this  supposition,  their  faith,  their  comfort,  and  their  salvation, 
was  built  on  a  fallible  foundation ;  Christ  was  not  to  them  ^*  a 
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tried  eicme^  a  9ure  fcundaticn  ;^^  (hoi.  zzviiL  16.)  Da»id  en- 
tintf  rested  on  the  covenant  of  God  with  him,  concerning  the 
fiiture  gloriouB  dominion  and  salvation  of  the  Messiah ;  and 
said  it  was  all  his  salvation,  and  all  his  desire  ,  and  comforts 
hiDMelf  that  this  covenant  was  an  ^  everlasting  covenant,  or» 
derad  in  all  things  and  sure,^'  (3  Sam.  xxiii.  5.)  But  if  Christ^s 
virtue  might  faU,  he  was  mistaken :  his  great  comfort  was  not 
bulk  so  sure,*^  as  he  thought  it  was,  bemff  founded  entirely 
OD  the  determinations  of  the  Free-WiU  of  Christ *s  human  soul ; 
which  was  subject  to  no  necessity,  and  might  be  determined 
eith^  one  way  or  the  other.  Also  the  dependence  of  those  who 
"  looked  for  redemption  in  Jerusalem^  and  waited  for  the  cohso^ 
lolUMi  of  Israel^'*^  {Luke  ii.  25  and  38.)  and  the  confidence  of 
the  disciples  of  Jesus,  who  forsook  all  and  followed  him,  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  his  future  kingdom,  were  built 
on  a  sandy  foundation. 

JL  The  man  Christ  Jesus,  before  he  had  finbhed  his 
course  of  obedience,  and  while  in  the  midst  of  temptations 
and  trials,  was  abundant  in  positively  predicting  his  own  fii- 
ture glory  in  his  kingdom,  and  the  enlargement  of  his  church, 
the  nivation  of  the  Gentiles  through  him.  Sic  and  in  promises 
of  blessings  he  would  bestow  on  his  true  disciples  in  his  future 
kiMdom ;  on  which  promises  he  required  the  fuU  dependence 
of  his  dbciples.  {Jolm  xiv.)  Bat  the  disciples  would  have  no 
|;roond  for  such  dependence,  if  Christ  had  been  liable  to  fail 
m  his  work :  and  Christ  himself  would  have  been  guilty  of 
presumption,  in  so  abounding  in  peremptory  promises  of  great 
thines,  which  depended  on  a  mere  contingence ;  viz.  the  de- 
terminations of  his  Free  Will,  consisting  in  a  fireedom  ad 
tOrmngue^  to  either  sin  or  hoUness,  standmg  in  indifference, 
and  incident,  in  thousands  of  future  instances,  to  go  either  one 
way  or  the  other. 

Thus  it  is  evident,  that  it  was  impossible  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Will  of  the  human  soul  of  Christ  should  be  otherwise  tlian  holy, 
and  conformed  to  the  Will  of  the  Fattier ;  or,  in  other  words, 
they  were  necessarily  so  conformed. 

I  have  been  the  longer  in  the  proof  of  this  matter,  it  be- 
ing a  thing  denied  by  some  of  the  greatest  Arminians^  by  Epis" 
copius  in  particular ;  and  because  I  look  upon  it  as  a  point 
clearly  and  absolutelv  determining  the  controversy  between 
Cdhmists  and  Arminums^  concerning  the  necessity  of  sucli  a 
fi'eedom  of  will  as  is  insisted  oii  by  the  latter,  in  order  to  moral 
agency,  virtue,  command  or  prohibition,  promise  or  threaten- 
iag,  reward  or  punishment,  praise  or  dispraise,  merit  or  demerit 
I  now  therefore  proceed, 

II.  To  consider  whether  Christ,  in  his  holy  behaviour  on 
earth,  was  not  thus  a  moral  agents  subject  to  commands^  pro- 
mises^ 4^. 
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Dr.  Whitby  very  often  speaks  of  what  he  calls  a  free- 
dom  ad  utrumlibet,  without  necessity,  as  requisite  to  law  and 
commands  f  and  speaks  of  necessity  as  entirely  inconsistent 
with  injunctions  and  prohibitions.  But  yet  we  read  of  Cbffist 
being  the  subject  of  his  Father^s  commands.  {John  x.  18.  and 
XV.  10.)  And  Christ  tells  us,  that  every  thing  that  he  said  or 
did^  was  in  compliance  with  ^^  commandments  he  had  received 
of  the  Father;''  (John  xii.  49,  50.  and  xiv.  31.)  And  we  often 
read  of  Christ's  obedience  to  his  Father's  commands,  {RawL  v. 
19.  Phil  ii.  18.  Heb.  v.  8.) 

The  forementioned  writer  represents  promises  offered  as 
motives  to  persons  to  do  their  duiy^  or  a  oeitig  moved  and  m- 
duced  by  promises^  as  utterly  inconsistent  with  a  state  wfaiiBrein 
persons  have  not  a  liberty  ad  utrunUibet^  but  are  necesBarily 
determined  to  one.  (See  particularly,  p.  298,  and  31  i«)  But 
the  thing  which  this  writer  asserts,  is  demonstrably  faiae  if 
the  Christian  religion  be  true.  If  there  be  any  truth  in 
Christianity  or  the  holy  scriptures,  the  man  Christ  Jesus  had 
his  Will  infallibly  and  unalterably  determined  to  good,  and 
that  alone ;  but  ^et  he  had  promises  of  glorious  rewards  made 
to  him,  on  condition  of  his  persevering  in,  and  perfection;  the 
work  which  God  had  appointed  him ;  {Isa.  liii.  10,  if,  12. 
Psa.  ii.  and  ex.  Isai.  xlix.  7,  8,  9.)  In  Luke  xxii.  28, 29,  ChrisI 
says  to  his  disciples,  ^^  Ye  are  they  which  have  contipued  with 
me  in  my  temptations ;  and  I  appoint  unto  you  a  kingdom,  as 
my  Father  hath  appointed  mito  me."  The  word  most  properly 
signifies  to  appoint  by  covenant  or  promise.  The  plain  mean- 
ing of  Christ's  words  is  this :  ^^  As  you  have  partaken  of  my 
temptations  and  trials,  and  have  been  steadfast,  and  have 
overcome ;  I  promise  to  make  you  partakers  of  my  reward, 
and  to  give  you  a  kingdom ;  as  the  i  ather  has  promised  me  a 
kingdom  for  continuing  steadfast  and  overcoming  in  those 
trials."  And  the  words  are  well  explained  by  those  in  Rev« 
iii.  21.  '^  To  him  that  overcometh,  will  1  grant  to  sit  with  me 
on  my  throne  ;  even  as  1  also  overcame,  and  am  set  down  with 
nw  Father  in  his  throne."  And  Christ  had  not  only  promisee 
of  glorious  success  and  rewards  made  to  his  obedience  and 
sufierings,  but  the  scriptures  plainly  represent  him  as  usinff 
these  promises  for  motives  and  inducements  to  obey  and  suf- 
fer ;  and  particularly  that  promise  of  a  kingdom  which  the 
Father  had  appointed  him,  or  sitting  with  the  Father  on  his 
throne ;  (as  in  Heb.  xii.  i,  2.)  ^'  Let  us  lay  aside  every  weight, 
and  the  sin  which  doth  easily  beset  us,  and  let  us  run  with 
patience  the  race  that  is  set  before  us,  lookmg  unto  Jesus  the 
author  and  finisher  of  our  faith ;  who  for  the  joy  that  was  set 
before  him,  endured  the  cross,  despising  the  shame^  and  is  pet 
down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  God." 
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And  how  strange  would  it  be  to  hear  any  Christian  assert 
that  the  holy  and  excellent  temper  and  behaviour  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  that  obedience  which  he  performed  under  such 
fPCBt  trials,  was  not  virtuous  or  praiseworthy ;  because  hia 
Will  was  not  free  ad  utrumque^  to  either  holiness  or  sin,  but 
was  unalterably  determined  to  one;  that  upon  this  account 
there  is  no  virtue  at  all  in  all  Christ^s  humility,  meekness, 
patience,  charity,  forgiveness  of  enemies,  contempt  of  the 
world,  heavenly-mindedness,  submission  to  the  Will  of  God, 
perfect  obedience  to  his  commands  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross^  his  great  compassion  to  the  afflicted,  his 
unparalleled  love  to  mankind,  his  faithfulness  to  God  and 
man  under  such  great  trials;  his  praying  for  his  enemies  even 
when  nailing  him  to  the  cross ;  that  virtue^  when  applied  to 
these  things  is  but  an  empty  name ;  that  there  was  no  merit 
in  any  of  these  things;  that  is,  that  Christ  was  worthy  of 
nothing  at  all  on  account  of  them,  worthy  of  no  reward,  no 

t raise,  no  honour  or  respect  from  God  anci  man ;  because  his 
Fill  was  not  indifferent,  and  free  either  to  these  things  or  the 
contrary ;  but  under  such  a  strong  inclination  or  bias  to  the 
things  that  were  excellent,  as  made  it  impossible  that  he  should 
choose  the  contrary;  that  upon  this  account,  to  use  Dr. 
Whitby^s  language,  it  would  be  sensibly  unreasonable  that 
die  human  nature  should  be  rewarded  for  any  of  these  things. 
According  to  this  doctrine,  that  creature  who  is  evidently 
set  forth  in  scnpture  as  ihejirst-bom  of  every  creature^  as  hav- 
ing m  all  things  the  pre-eminence^  and  as  the  highest  of  all 
creatures  in  virtue,  honour,  and  worthiness  of  esteem,  praise 
and  glory,  on  account  of  his  virtue,  is  less  worthy  of  reward  or 
praise,  than  the  very  least  of  saints ;  yea,  no  more  worthy  than 
a  clock  or  mere  machine  that  is  purely  passive,  and  moved  by 
natural  necessity. 

If  we  judge  by  scriptural  representations  of  things,  we 
have  reason  to  suppose  that  Christ  took  on  him  our  nature, 
and  dwelt  with  us  in  this  world  in  a  suffering  state,  not  only 
to  satisfy  for  our  sins,  but  that  he  being  in  our  nature  and 
circumstances,  and  under  our  trials,  might  be  our  most  fit  and 
proper  example^  leader  and  captain,  in  the  exercise  of  glorious 
and  victorious  virtue,  and  might  be  a  visible  instance  of  the 

glorious  end  and  reward  of  it ;  that  we  might  see  in  him  the 
eauty,  amiableness,  and  true  honour  and  glory,  and  exceed- 
ing benefit,  of  that  virtue,  which  it  is  proper  for  us  human  be- 
ings to  practise  ;  and  might  thereby  learn,  and  be  animated  to 
seek  the  like  glory  and  honour,  and  to  obtain  the  like  glorious 
reward  (See  Heb.  ii.  9,-14,  with  v.  8,  9.  and  xiL  I,  8,  3. 
John  XV.  10.  Rom.  viii.  17.  2  Tim.  ii.  11, 12.  1  Pet.  ii.  19,20. 
and  iv.  13.)  But  if  there  was  nothing  of  any  virtue  or  merit 
or  worthiness  of  any  reward,  glory,  praise,  or  commendation  at 

VOL.  II.  .     \\) 
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all,  in  all  that  he  did,  because  it  was  all  necessary,  and  he  conld 
not  help  it ;  then  how  is  here  any  thing  so  proper  to  animate 
and  incite  us,  free  creatures,  by  patient  contintumce  in  wdlrdo' 
ings  to  teekfor  honour^  glory ^  md  virtue  ? 

God  speaks  of  himself  as  peculiarly  well  pleased  with 
the  righteousness  of  this  distinguished  servant.  (Isai.  xlii.  21.) 
^*  The  Lord  is  well  pleased  for  his  righteousness  sake/^  The 
sacrifices  of  old  are  spoken  of  as  a  sweet  savour  to  God,  bat 
the  obedience  of  Christ  as  fiir  more  acceptable  than  tfiey. 
(Psal.  zl.  6,  7.)  ^^  Sacrifice  and  offering  thou  didst  not  desire : 
Mine  ear  hast  thou  opened  [as  thy  servant  performing  willing 
obedience  ;]  burnt-offering  and  sin-offering  hast  thou  not  re- 
quired :  then  said  1,  Lo,  f  come  fas  a  servant  that  cheerfuUv 
answers  the  calls  of  his  master :]  1  delight  to  do  thy  will,  O 
my  God,  and  thy  law  is  within  mine  heart.^*  (Matt  zviL  5.) 
^  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well-pleased."  Ana 
Christ  tells  us  expressly,  that  the  Father  loves  him  for  that 
wonderfiil  instance  of  his  obedience,  his  voluntary  yielding 
himself  to  death,  in  compliance  with  the  Father^s  command, 
(John  X.  17, 18.)  "  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  be» 
cause  I  lay  down  my  life  : — No  man  taketh  it  from  me  ;  but 
I  lay  it  down  of  myself— -This  commandment  received  I  of  my 
Father." 

And  if  there  was  no  merit  in  Christ^s  obedience  unto  death, 
if  it  was  not  worthy  of  praise,  and  of  the  most  glorious  rewardt, 
the  heavenly  hosts  were  exceedingly  mistaken,  by  the  account 
that  is  given  of  them,  (JRev.  v.  8 — 1;2.)  ''^The  four  beasts  and 
the  four  and  twenty  elders  fell  down  before  the  Lamb,  having 
every  one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours :— -and 
they  sung  a  new  song,  saying,  Thou  art  worthy  to  take  the 
book,  (and  to  open  tne  seals  thereof;  for  thou  wast  slain.— 
And  I  beheld,  and  I  heard  the  voice  of  many  angels  round 
about  the  throne,  and  the  beasts,  and  the  elders,  and  die  num- 
ber of  them  was  ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand,  and  thou- 
sands of  thousands,  saying  with  a  loud  voice,  worthy  is  the 
Lamb  that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom, 
and  strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing." 

Christ  speaks  of  the  eternal  life  which  he  was  to  receive, 
as  the  reward  of  his  obedience  to  the  Father's  commandments. 
(John  xii.  49, 50.)  "  I  have  not  spoken  of  myself ;  but  the  Fa- 
ther which  sent  me,  he  gave  me  a  commandment  what  I  should 
say,  and  what  I  should  speak  :  and  I  know  that  his  command- 
ment is  hfe  everlasting  :  whatsoever  I  speak  therefore,  even  as 
the  Father  said  unto  me,  so  I  speak." — God  promises  to  divide 
him  a  portion  with  the  great,  &c.  for  his  being  his  righteous 
servant,  for  his  glorious  virtue  under  such  great  trials  and  afflic- 
tions, (Isa.  liii.  11,  12.)  "  He  shall  see  the  travail  of  his  soul 
nnd  be  satisfied  :  by  his  knowledge  shall  my  righteous  servant 
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jiutil^  many ;  for  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities.  Therefore  will 
I  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and  he  shall  divide  the 
spoil  with  the  strong,  because  he  hath  poured  out  his  soul  unto 
deith.*^  The  scriptures  represent  God  as  rewarding  him  far 
above  all  his  other  servants,  (Phil.  ii.  7 — 9.)  ''  He  took  on  him 
the  form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men : 
and  being  found  in  fashion  as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and 
became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross :  where- 
fore Grod  also  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
above  every  name.^'  (Psal.  xlv.  7.)  "  Thou  lovest  righteous- 
ness, and  hatest  wickedness  ;  therefore  God,  thy  God,  hath 
anointed  thee  with  the  oil  of  gladness  above  thy  fellows.^^ 

There  is  no  room  to  pretend,  that  the  glorious  benefits 
bestowed  in  consequence  of  Christ^s  obedience,  are  not  pro* 
perly  qf  the  nature  of  a  reward.  What  is  a  reward,  in  the 
most  proper  sense,  but  a  benefit  bestowed  in  consequence  of 
aometning  morally  excellent  in  quality  or  behaviour,  in  testi- 
mony of  well-pleasedness  in  that  moral  excellency,  and  of 
respect  and  favour  on  that  account  ?  If  we  consider  the  nature 
of  a  reward  most  strictly,  and  make  the  utmost  of  it,  and  add 
to  the  things  contained  in  this  description  proper  merit  or 
worthiness,  and  the  bestowment  of  the  benefit  in  consequence 
of  a  promise  ;  still  it  will  be  found,  there  is  nothing  belonging 
to  it  but  what  the  scripture  most  expressly  ascribes  to  the 
fflory  bestowed  on  Christ,  after  his  sufferings ;  as  wpears 
uom  what  has  been  already  observed  :  there  was  a  glorious 
benefit  bestowed  in  consequence  of  something  morally  ex- 
cellent, being  called  Righteousness  and  Obedience  ;  there  was 
great  favour,  love,  and  well  pleasedness,  for  this  righteousness 
and  obedience,  in  the  bestower  ;  there  was  proper  merit,  or 
tvorthiness  of  the  benefit,  in  the  obedience  ;  it  was  bestowed 
in  fulfilment  of  promises,  made  to  that  obedience  ;  and  was 
bestowed  therefore^  or  because  he  had  performed  that  obedi- 
ence. 

I  may  add  to  all  these  things,  that  Jesus  Christ,  while  here 
in  the  flesh,  was  manifestly  in  a  state  of  trial.  The  last  Adam^ 
as  Christ  IS  called,  (1  Car.  xv.  45.  Rom.  v.  14.)  taking  on  him 
the  human  nature,  and  so  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  being 
under  the  law  to  stand  and  act  for  us,  was  put  into  a  state  of 
trial,  as  the  first  Adam  was. — Dr.  Whitby  mentions  these 
three  things  as  evidences  of  persons  being  in  a  state  of  trial 
^on  the  Five  Points,  p.  289,  299.)  namely,  their  afflictions  be- 
ing spoken  of  as  their  trials  or  temptations,  their  being  the 
swjects  of  promises,  and  their  being  exposed  to  Satan's 
temptations.  But  Christ  was  apparently  the  subject  of  each 
of  these.  Concerning  promises  made  to  him,  I  have  spoken 
already.  The  difiiculUes  and  oMidions  he  met  with  in  the 
course  of  his  obedience,  are  called  his  temptations  or  trials^ 
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(Luke  xxii.  28.)  "  Ye  arc  they  which  have  continued  with 
me  in  my  temptations  w  trials."  (Heb.  ii.  18.)  ^^  For  in  that 
he  himself  hatn  suffered,  being  tempted  [or  tried]  he  is  able 
to  succour  them  that  are  tempted."  And  (chap.  iv.  15.)  ^*  We 
have  not  an  high-priest,  which  cannot  be  touched  with  the 
feeling  of  our  infirmities ;  but  was  in  all  points  tempted  like 
as  we  are,  yet  without  sin."  And  as  to  his  being  tempted  by 
Satan,  it  is  what  none  will  dispute. 


SECT.  III. 

Tht  case  of  such  as  are  given  up  of  God  to  Siuy  and  of  faUem 
Man  tn  genercd^proves  moral  Necessity  and  Inability  to  be 
consistent  with  Blameworthiness, 

Dr.  Whitby  asserts  freedom,  not  only  from  coaction,  but 
necessity,  to  be  essential  to  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of 
sin,  and  to  an  action  being  culpable^  in  these  words,  (Dis- 
course on  Five  Points,  edit.  3.  p.  348.)  '^  If  they  be  thus  ne- 
cessitated, then  neither  their  sins  of  omission  or  commission 
could  deserve  that  name :  it  being  essential  to  the  nature  of 
sin,  according  to  St.  Austin^s  definition,  that  it  be  an  action 
d  quo  liberum  est  abstinere.  Three  things  seem  plainly  ne- 
cessary to  make  an  action  or  omission  culpable ;  1.  That  it  be 
in  our  power  to  perform  or  forbear  it :  for,  as  Origen,  and  all 
the  Fathers  say,  no  man  is  blameworthy  for  not  doing  what  he 
could  not  do."  And  elsewhere  the  doctor  insists,  that  ^^  when 
any  do  evil  of  necessity,  what  they  do  is  no  vice,  that  they  are 
guilty  of  no  fault,*  are  worthy  of  no  blame,  dispraise,!  or  dis- 
honour,! but  are  unblameable."§ 

If  these  things  are  true,  in  Dr.  Whitby^s  sense  of  Ne- 
cessitv,  they  will  prove  all  such  to  be  blameless,  who  are  given 
up  of  God  to  sin,  in  what  they  commit  after  they  are  thus 
given  up— That  there  is  such  a  thinj;  as  men  being  judiciidly 
given  up  to  sin,  is  certain,  if  the  Scripture  rightly  informs  us ; 
such  a  thing  being  oflep  there  spoken  of:  as  in  Psal.  Ixjui.  12» 
'^So  I  gave  them  up  to  their  own  hearts^  lust,  and  they  walked 
in  their  own  counsels."  (Acts  vii.  42.)  "  Then  God  turned, 
and  gave  them  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven."  (Rom.  i.  24.) 
"  Wherefore,  God  also  gave  them  up  to  uncleaimess,  through 
the  lusts  of  their  own  hearts,  to  dishonour  their  own  bodies 
between  themselves."  (Ver.  26.)  "  For  this  cause  God  gave 
them  up  to  vile  affections."     (Ver.  28.)  "  And  even  as  they  did 

♦  Discourse  on  the  Five  Points,  p.  347,360, 361, 377,  i  303,  336,339,  andnanr 
other  places.  1371.  §304,  361.  ' 
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not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge,  God  gave  them  over 
to  a  reprobate  mind,  to  do  those  things  that  are  not  conve- 
nicnt'\ 

It  is  needless  to  stand  particularly  to  inquire,  what  God^s 
**  giving  men  up  to  their  own  hearts^  lusts^^  signifies ,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  observe,  that  hereby  is  certainly  meant  God  so 
ordering  or  disposing  thinss,  in  some  respect  or  other,  either 
by  doing  or  forbearing  to  do,  as  that  the  consequence  should 
be  men  continuing  in  their  sins.  So  much  as  men  are  given  up 
tOj  so  much  is  the  consequence  of  their  being  given  up,  whe- 
ther that  be  less  or  more.  If  God  does  not  order  things  so, 
by  action  of  permission,  that  sin  will  be  the  consequence,  then 
tne  event  proves  that  they  are  not  given  up  to  that  consequence. 
If  good  be  the  consequence,  instead  of  evil,  then  God^s  mercy 
18  to  be  acknowledged  in  that  good ;  which  mercy  must  be 
contrary  to  God^s  judgment  in  giving  up  to  evil.  Tf  the  event 
must  prove,  that  they  are  given  up  to  evil  as  the  consequence, 
then  the  persons  who  are  the  subjects  of  this  judgment, 
must  be  the  subjects  of  such  an  event,  and  so  the  event  is  ne- 
cessary. 

It  not  only  coaction^  but  all  necessity^  will  prove  men 
blameless,  then  Judas  was  blameless,  after  Christ  had  given 
him  over,  and  had  already  declared  his  certain  damnation,  and 
that  he  should  verily  betray  him.  He  was  guilty  of  no  sin  in 
betraying  his  Master,  on  this  supposition  ;  though  his  so  doing 
is  spoken  of  by  Christ  as  the  most  aggravated  sin,  more 
heinous  than  the  sin  of  Pilate  in  cruci^in^  him.  And  the 
Jews  in  Egypt ^  in  JeremialCs  time,  were  guilty  of  no  sin  in 
then-  not  worshipping  the  true  God,  after  God  had  "  sworn  by 
his  great  name,  that  his  name  should  be  no  more  named  in  the 
mouth  of  any  man  of  Judah,  in  all  the  land  of  Egypt.^-*  (Jer. 
xliv.  26.) 

Dr.  Whitby  (Disc,  on  Five  Point§,  p.  302,  303)  denies, 
that  men  in  this  world  are  ever  so  given  up  by  God  to  sin, 
that  their  wills  should  be  necessarily  determined  to  evil; 
though  he  owns,  that  hereby  it  may  become  exceeding  difficult 
for  men  to  do  good,  having  a  strong  bent  and  powerful  incli- 
nation to  what  is  evil. — But  if  we  should  allow  the  case  to  be 
just  as  he  represents,  the  judgment  of  giving  up  to  sin  will  no 
better  agree  with  his  notions  of  that  liberty,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  praise  or  blame,  than  if  wc  should  suppose  it  to  render 
the  avoiding  of  sin  impossible.  For  if  an  impossibility  of  avoid- 
ing sin  wholly  excuses  a  man  ;  then  for  the  same  reason,  its 
being  difficult  to  avoid  it  excuses  him  in  part ;  and  this  just 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  difficulty. — If  the  influence  of 
moral  impossibility  or  mability  be  the  same  to  excuse  per- 
sons in  not  doing,  or  not  avoiding  any  thing,  as  that  of  natural 
inability,  (which  is  supposed)  then  undoubtedly,  in  like  man- 
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Her,  moral  difficulty  has  the  same  influence  to  excuse  with 
ntOwrdl  difficuUtf.  But  all  allow,  that  natural  impossibility 
wholly  excuses,  and  also  that  natural  difficulty  excuses  in  part^ 
and  makes  the  act  or  omission  less  blameable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty.  All  natural  difficulty^  according  to  the 
plainest  dictates  of  the  ligtit  of  nature,  excuses  in  some  de- 

Eee,  so  that  the  neglect  is  not  so  blameable  as  if  ihere  had 
len  no  difficulty  in  the  case  :  and  so  the  greater  the  difficulty 
is,  still  tlie  more  excusable,  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of 
the  difficulty.  And  as  natural  impossibility  wholly  excuses 
and  excludes  all  blame,  so  the  nearer  the  difficulty  approaches 
to  impossibility,  still  the  nearer  a  person  is  to  blamelessnesa  in 
proportion  to  that  approach.  And  if  the  case  of  tnoral  impos- 
sibiiity  or  necessity  be  just  the  same  with  natural  necessity  or 
eoaction,  as  to  its  influence  to  excuse  a  neglect,  then  also,  for 
the  same  reason,  the  case  of  natural  difficulty  does  not  differ 
in  influence  to  excuse  a  neglect,  from  moral  difficulty  arising 
from  a  strong  bias  or  bent  to  evil,  such  as  Dr.  Whttbt  owns 
in  the  case  of  those  that  are  given  up  to  their  own  hearts*  lusts. 
So  that  the  fault  of  such  persons  must  be  lessened,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  difficulty  and  approach  to  impossibility.  If  ten 
decrees  of  moral  difficulty  make  the  action  quite  impossible, 
and  so  wholly  excuse,  then  if  there  be  nine  degrees  of  diffi- 
culty, the  person  is  in  great  part  excused,  and  is  nine  d^^ees 
in  ten  less  blameworthy,  than  if  there  had  been  no  diff^ulty 
at  all ;  and  he  has  but  one  degree  of  blameworthiness.  The 
reason  is  plain,  on  Artninian  principles  ;  viz.  because  as  diffi- 
culty, by  antecedent  bent  and  bias  on  tlie  will,  is  increased, 
liberty  of  indifference,  and  self-determination  in  the  will,  is 
diminished  :  so  much  hindrance,  impediment  is  there,  in  the 
way  of  the  will  acting  freely  by  mere  self-determination. — 
And  if  ten  degrees  of  such  hindrance  take  away  all  such 
liberty,  then  nine  degrees  take  away  nine  parts  in  ten,  and 
leave  but  one  degree  of  liberty.  And  therefore  there  is  but 
one  degree  of  blameableness,  cceteris  paribus^  in  the  neglect ; 
the  man  being  no  further  blameable  in  what  he  does,  or 
neglects,  than  he  has  liberty  in  that  affair ;  for  blame  or 
praise  (say  they)  arises  wholly  from  a  good  use  or  abuse  of  li- 
berty. 

From  all  which  it  follows,  that  a  strong  bent  and  bias  one 
way,  and  difficulty  of  going  the  contrary,  never  causes  a  per- 
son to  be  at  all  more  exposed  to  sin,  or  any  thing  blameable : 
because,  as  the  difficulty  is  increased,  so  much  the  less  is 
required  and  expected.  Though  in  one  respect  exposedness 
to  sin  is  increased,  viz.  by  an  increase  of  exposedness  to  thd 
evil  action  or  omission ;  yet  it  is  diminished  in  another  respect 
to  balance  it ;  namely,  as  the  sinfulness  or  blameableness  of 
the  action  or  omission  is  diminished  in  the  same  proportion.-* 
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So  that,  on  the  whole,  the  affair,  as  to  exposedness  to  guilt  or 
blame,  is  left  just  as  it  was. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  a  scale  of  a  balance  to  be 
intelligent,  and  a  free  asent,  and  indued  with  a  self-moving 
power,  Iqr  virtue  of  which  it  could  act  and  produce  effects  to 
a  certain  degree,  ex.  gr.  to  move  itself  up  or  down  with  a 
force  equal  to  a  weight  of  ten  pounds ;  and  that  it  might 
therefore  be  required  of  it,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  to  move 
itself  down  with  that  force ;  for  which  it  has  power  and  full 
liberty,  and  therefore  would  be  blameworthy  if  it  failed  of  it. — 
But  then  let  us  suppose  a  weight  of  ten  pounds  to  be  put  in 
the  opposite  scale,  which  in  force  entirely  counter-balances 
its  self-moving  power,  and  so  renders  it  impossible  for  it  to 
move  down  at  all ;  and  therefore  wholly  excuses  it  from  any 
such  motion.  But  if  we  suppose  there  to  be  only  nine  pounds 
in  the  opposite  scale,  this  renders  its  motion  not  impossible, 
but  yet  more  difficult ;  so  that  it  can  now  only  move  down 
with  the  force  of  one  pound  :  but  however,  this  is  all  that  is 
required  of  it  under  these  circumstances ;  it  is  wholly  excused 
from  nine  parts  of  its  motion :  and  if  the  scale  under  these 
circumstances  neglect  to  move  and  remain  at  rest,  all  that  it 
will  be  blamed  for,  will  be  its  neglect  of  that  one  tenth  part 
ef  its  motion ;  for  which  it  had  as  much  liberty  and  advantage, 
as  in  usual  circumstances  it  has  for  the  greater  motion  which 
in  such  a  case  would  be  required.  So  that  this  new  difficulty 
does  not  at  all  increase  its  exposedness  to  any  thing  blame- 
worthy. 

And  thus  the  very  supposition  of  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
a  man^s  duty  or  proclivity  to  sin,  through  a  being  given  up  to 
hardness  of  heart,  or  indeed  by  any  other  means  whatsoever, 
is  an  inconsistence  according  to  Dr.  Wiiitby^s  notions  of  liberty, 
virtue  and  vice,  blame  and  praise.  The  avoiding  of  sin  and 
blame,  and  the  doing  of  what  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy, 
must  be  always  equauy  easy. 

Dr.  Whttbt^s  notions  of  liberty,  obligation,  virtue,  sin, 
&c.  led  him  into  another  great  inconsistence.  He  abundantly 
insists  that  necessity  is  inconsistent  witii  the  nature  of  sin  or 
fault.  He  says  in  the  forementioned  treatise,  (p.  14.)  Who 
can  blame  a  person  for  doing  what  he  could  iwt  help?  And 
(p.  15.)  It  being  sensibly  unjust^  to  punish  any  man  for  doing 
that  which  was  never  in  his  power  to  avoid.  And  (p.  341.)  to 
confirm  his  opinion,  he  quotes  one  of  the  Fathers,  saying. 
Why  doth  God  command  if  man  hath  not  free  will  and  power 
to  obey?  And  again,  in  the  same  and  next  page,  Who 
will  not  cry  out  that  it  is  folly  to  command  him  that  hath  not 
liberty  to  do  what  is  commanded ;  and  that  it  is  unjust  to  coti' 
demn  him  that  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  do  what  ts  required? 
And  (p.  373.)  he  cites  onother  sayincr,  A  law  is  given  to  him 
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that  can  turn  to  both  parts ;  t.  e.  obey  or  transgress  it :    btU  no 
Jaw  can  be  against  htm  who  is  bound  by  nature* 

And  yet  the  same  Dr.  Whitby  asserts,  that  fallen  Man  is 
not  able  to  pertbrm  perfect  obedience.  In  p.  165,  he  has  these 
words.  ^'  The  nature  of  Adam  had  power  to  continue  inno- 
cent and  without  sin  ;  wliereas,  it  is  certain  our  nature  never 
had."  But  if  we  have  not  power  to  continue  innocent  and  with- 
out Sin,  then  Si:i  is  not  inconsistent  with  Necessity,  and  we 
may  be  sinfai  in  that  which  we  have  not  power  to  avoid  ;  and 
those  things  cannot  be  true  which  he  asserts  elsewhere,  namely, 
"That  if  we  be  necessitated,  neither  Sins  of  omission  nor 
commission  would  deserve  that  name."  (p.  348.)  if  we  have 
it  not  in  our  power  to  be  innocent,  then  we  have  it  not  in  our 
power  to  be  blameless :  and  if  so,  we  are  under  a  Necessity  of 
being  blamevi  orthy.  And  how  does  this  consist  with  what  he 
so  often  asserts,  that  necessity  is  inconsistent  with  blame  or 
)>raise  ?  If  we  have  it  not  in  our  power  to  perform  perfect  obe- 
dience to  all  the  commands  of  God,  then  we  are  under  a  Neces- 
sity of  breaking  some  commands  in  some  degree ;  having  no 
power  to  perform  so  much  as  is  commanded.  And  if  so,  why 
does  ho  cry  out  of  the  unreasonableness  and  folly  of  command- 
ing beyond  what  men  have  power  to  do  ? 

Armiitians  in  general  arc  very  inconsistent  with  them- 
selves, in  what  they  say  of  the  inability  of  fallen  Man  in  this 
respect.  They  strenuously  maintain,  that  it  would  be  unjust 
in  God  to  require  any  thing  of  us  beyond  our  present  power 
and  ability  to  perform  ;  and  also  hold  that  we  are  now  unable 
to  perform  perfect  obedience,  and  that  Christ  died  to  satisfy 
for  the  imperfections  of  our  obedience^  and  has  made  way  that 
our  imperfect  obedience  might  be  accepted  instead  of  perfect : 
wherein  they  seem  insensibly  to  run  themselves  into  the  gross- 
est  inconsistence.  For,  (as  I  have  observed  elsewhere)  "  they 
hold  that  God,  in  mercy  to  mankind,  has  abolished  tliat  rigor- 
ous constitution  or  law  that  they  were  under  originally,  and 
instead  of  it  has  introduced  a  more  mild  constitution,  and  put  us 
under  a  new  law,  which  requires  no  more  than  imperfect  sin- 
cere obedience,  in  compliance  with  our  poor  infirm  impotent 
circumstances  since  the  fall." 

Now  how  can  these  things  be  made  consistent  ?  1  would 
ask,  of  what  law  are  these  imperfections  of  our  obedience  a 
breach  ?  If  they  are  a  breach  of  no  law  that  we  were  ever 
under,  then  they  arc  not  Sins.  And  if  they  be  not  Sins,  what 
need  of  Christ  dying  to  satisfy  for  them  ?  But  if  they  are  Sins, 
and  the  breach  of  some  law,  what  law  is  it  ?  They  cannot  be  a 
breach  of  their  new  law,  for  that  requires  no  other  than  im- 
perfect obedience,  or  obedience  with  imperfections :  and 
therefore  to  have  obedience  atteoded  with  imperfections,  is  no 
breocli  of  it ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  it  requires.     And  they  cannot 
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be  a  breach  of  their  old  law :  for  that,  they  say,  is  entirely 
abolished ;  and  we  never  were  under  it. — They  say  it  would 
not  be  just  in  God  to  require  of  us  perfect  obedience,  because 
it  would  not  be  just  to  require  more  than  we  can  perform,  or  to 
punish   us  for  failing  of  it     And,  therefore,   by  their  own 
scheme,  the  imperfections  of  our  obedience  do  not  deserve  to 
be  punished.     What  need  therefore  of  Christ  dying  to  saiisfv 
for  them  7   What  need  of  his  suffering  to  satisfy  for  that  whicn 
18  no  fault,  and  in  its  own  nature  deserves  no  suffering  ?   What 
need  of  Christ  dying,  to  purchase  that  our  imperfect  obedi- 
ence should  be  accepted,  when,  according  to  their  scheme,  it 
would  be  unjust  in  itself,  that  any  other  obedience  than  imper- 
feet  should  be  required  7     What  need  of  Christ  dying  to  make 
way  for  God^s  accepting  of  such  obedience,  as  it  would  be 
unjust  in  him  not  to  accept  7     Is  there  any  need  of  Christ  dy- 
ing, to  prevail  with  God  not  to  do  unrighteously  7 — If  it  be  said 
that  Christ  died  to  satisfy  that  old  law  for  us,  that  so  we  might 
not  be  under  it,  but  that  there  might  be  room  for  our  being  un- 
der a  more  mild  law ;  still  J  would  inquire,  what  need  of  Christ 
dying,  that  we  mi^ht  not  be  under  a  law,  which  (bv  their  prin- 
ciples) it  would  be  in  itself  unjust  that  we  should  be  under, 
whether  Christ  had  died  or  no,  because,  in  our  present  state,  we 
are  not  able  to  keep  it  7 

So  the  Armnians  are  inconsistent  with  themselves,  not  only 
in  what  they  si^  of  the  need  of  Christ^s  satisfaction  to  atone 
for  those  imperrections  which  we  cannot  avoid,  but  also  in  what 
they  say  of  the  grace  of  God,  granted  to  enable  men  to  per- 
fbnn  the  sincere  obedience  of  the  new  law.  ^^  I  grant  indeed 
(says  Dr.  Stebbing*)  that  by  reason  of  original  Sin,  we  are  ut- 
terly disabled  for  the  performance  of  the  condition,  without  new 
grace  from  God.  But  I  say,  then,  that  he  gives  such  a  grace  to 
all  of  us,  by  which  the  performance  of  the  condition  is  truly 
possible  ;  and  upon  this  ground  he  may,  and  doth  most  right- 
eously require  it.^^  If  Dr.  Stebbing  intends  to  speak  properly, 
by  ^oce  he  must  mean  that  assistance  which  is  of  grace,  or  of 
firee  favour  and  kindness.  But  yet  in  the  same  place  he  speaks 
of  it  as  very  unreasonable^  unjust^  and  crueU  for  God  to  require 
that  as  the  condition  of  pardon,  that  is  become  impossible  by 
original  Sin.  If  it  be  so,  what  grace  is  there  in  giving  assist- 
ance and  ability  to  perform  the  condition  of  pardon  ?  Or  why 
is  that  called  by  the  name  of  grace,  that  is  an  absolute  debt, 
which  God  is  bound  to  bestow,  and  which  it  would  be  unjust 
and  cruel  in  Him  to  withhold,  seeing  he  requires  that  as  the  con- 
diHon  of  pardon^  which  he  cannot  perform  without  it  ? 

♦  Treatise  of  the  Operations  of  the  Spirit.    2  edit.  p.  112, 113- 
VOL.  II.  2(> 
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SECT.  IV, 

Command  and  Obligation  to  Obedience,  consistent  with  moral 

Inability  to  obey* 

It  being  so  much  insisted  on  by  Arminian  writers,  that  ne« 
cessity  is  inconsistent  with  law  or  command,  and  particiilariyt 

'*'  The  subject  of  "  obli^tion  to  obedience,"  or  moral  oblioatiok,  thoagh 
•zpressed  in  the  tide  of  this  section,  is  not  professedly  h&ndied  by  our  author, 
dtner  here  or  in  any  other  part  of  the  work.  His  protbssed  object  in  this  yiac< 
is  to  prove  tliat  obligation  to  obey  commands  is  not  weakened  by  moral  inabifily. 
But  though  this  conclusion  is  established  by  many  consideration^  yet  the  n** 
Acre  and  grmrnda  of  obligation  are  not  pointed  out,  which  might  tibrd  efi- 
dence  why  moral  obUgaikn  is  consbtent  with  moral  inaMKty  7  The  ta"  ' 
is  confessedly  profound ;  but,  perhaps,  the  following  series  of  remarks  may 
tribute,  in  some  degree,  to  assist  our  enquiries,  and  to  bring  them  to  a  sati 


tory  conclusion. 

1.  OUtgoiton,  if  we  regard  the  term,  is  a  6tnding  potoer,  or  an  irruiMUfine  ; 
but,  in  reference  to  morality  and  voluntary  actions,  obligation  is  ezpresanptt  of  a 
kjfpotiuHcd  mditptntabU  conneeHon  between  an  mtecedent  and  a  eon«eqiMiit ;  or  Ve^- 
tween  an  end  proposed,  and  the  means  of  obtaining  it.  Thus,  ir  a  moral  a^ent 
woald  attain  the  Md,  he  is  Miged,  or  bound  indispensably,  to  use  the  raqonod 
meam.  And,  on  the  contrary,  ir  a  moral  agent  adopt  a  different  antecedent  from 
what  is  required,  not  only  ho  shall  not  attain  to  the  proposed  consequent,  hot  flb> 
•Ciber  consequent  is  to  follow,  indispensably  conncctea  with  the  antecedent  a^otl^ 
adopted,  by  a  necessity  of  consequence.    Therefore, 

8.  The  eamequent,  or  the  end,  which  is  proposed  by  the  moral  (Sovemor,  is 
always  a  supposed  good;  for  it  would  be  unworthy  of  a  goyernor  wise  ud  good 
to  propose  any  other,  especially  as  the  antecedent  prescribed  and  required  m  in- 
dispensably connected  with  it.  But  if  the  connection  be  broken  by  the  fnm 
agent,  by  the  adoption  of  an  antecedent  naturally  connected  with  a  diflbront 
conseouent,  he  then  becomes  naturally  obliged,  or  forced,  to  sustain  a  propor- 
tionable evit. 

8.  In  the  system  of  moral  government,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  sameme 
Governor  to  propose  the  eonae^nunt  of  the  indispensable  connection ;  and  it » the 
part  of  the  moral  agent,  who  in  the  act  of  choke  is  lefl/r«e,  to  choose  the  aiitaee- 
dent,  which  the  governor  has  objectively  furnished,  and  indispensably  required. 
To  this  choice  he  is  moraUy,  or  hypothetically  bouna,  yet  is  natwrtdly  free ;  and  if 
the  required  choice  be  made,  the  good  follows :  but  ir  not,  the  corresponding  ovit 
follows.  For  instance ;  lif  the  forgiveness  or  sin  be  the  consequent  proposed, 
and  repentance  the  antecedent  required :  the  agent  is  morally  bwnd  to  repent,  hot 
naturaUy  free.  If,  however,  he  break  throush  the  moral  bond,  which  is  done  by 
abusing  his  natural  freedom,  or  continuing  his  wrong  choice,  forgiveness  does  not 
follow,  but  he  stands  exposed  to  the  natural  and  threatened  consequence  of  that 
wrong  choice,  or  impenitence. 

4.  Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  in  the  sjyslem  of  providence,  and  the  execution 
of  all  decretive  designs,  it  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  to 
atabUih  the  chain  of  all  antecedmtSy  and  the  consequents  follow  from  the  nature 
of  things :  but  in  the  system  of  moral  government,  it  is  equally  obvious,  the  re- 
verse takes  place ;  for  here  the  supremo  Governor  proposes,  and  ettaklithes  objec- 
tively, the  chain  of  consequents^  while  the  moral  agent,  or  the  obligee,  establialiea 
eptknaUy  the  antecedents ;  and  as  the  actual  choice  of^  an  antecc^nt  is.  such  will 
be  the  actual  conseouence.  When  the  moral  agent  chooses  that  antecedent  which 
nraquired,  or  which  is  conformable  to  rectitude,  the  proposed  conseouent  is  ob- 
M|sa  by  the  nature  of  t|mig8 :  but  when  that  which  is  not  rcquirea,  or  h  not 
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that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  God,  by  his  command,  should  require 
that  of  men  which  they  are  unable  to  do  ;  not  allowing,  in  this 

confiHiuble  to  rectitude,  is  chosen  for  an  antecedent,  the  evil  consoquenee  flows 
fkom  th9  same  nature  of  things,  that  is,  from  the  essence  of  eternal  truth. 

5.  Required  antecedents  are  either  a  state  of  mind,  or  volimtm  aetient ;  ac- 
cording as  the  particular  consequent  proposed  may  be.  For  example,  i{b«pplne$$ 
bo  the  end,  or  consequent  proposed,  taUnestf  or  a  kolff  tiate  qfrnind  is  the  mean,  or 
antecedent  required.  If  we  would  see  tJu  Lord,  we  must  be  holy,  or  pure  in  heart, 
by  a  new  birth  tinto  righteousness.  U  juatificathn  be  the  end  proposed,  believlmg 
ia  a  mean  required.  For  to  us  righteoutness  shall  be  impuUd,  ir  we  heUeve,  If  a 
Mteequont/wounMtf  treatment  of  the  obUgee  be  the  end  proposed ;  ebedUnce^  or 
coofiMinity  to  rule,  is  tho  mean  required. 

6.  When  an  a^ent  is  said  to  be  obliged  in  or  6y  an^  thing  or  consideration, 
that  thing  or  consideration  in  or  fry  which  he  is  obliged,  ii  to  be  considered  as  the 
cflu^fUMU  proposed ;  and  the  state  or  act  leading  to  it  ii  the  antecedent  required. 
To  be  obliged  in  conscitnce^  in  dUv,  in  law.  ta  honour^  4^.  expressea  the  end  to  be 
obtained  by  a  certaui  state  or  conduct  as  the  mean  or  anteceJent  required.  Thus, 
fiMT  instance,  if  coascictice  be  «af^fie(L  if  duty  be  dischm'ged,  if  law  bo  conformed  to, 
or  if  honour  be  secured,  the  required  anteceident  means  must  be  adopted,  or  such 
•eta  nutsi  be  peiibrmed. 

7.  If  the  required  antecedents  be  not  performed,  it  is  manifest  that  the  free 
it  has  voloatarily  established  other  antecedents,  and  the  injurious  eonsequefUs 

these  last  flow  (as  before  observed)  from  the  nature  of  things ;  which  conse- 
qnanta  will  be  simihir  or  dissimilar  to  those  proposed  by  the  supreme  Governor,  in 
fvoportioa  as  the  antecedent  established  voluntarily  by  the  agent,  is  similar  or  dis- 
nvlar  to  what  was  required.  Hence  we  maj  see  the  true  standard  and  measure 
9f  guilty  and  of  the  difimnt  gradaliont  of  praise  or  blame. 

8.  Having  considered  the  watcrk  or  moral  obliffation^  let  us  now  advert  to 
Iho  lUBJBcT  of  it  lias  enouiry  has  more  immediatdy  for  its  object  the  quaUftea^ 
ikms  of  the  moral  agent,  or  those  consideruUons  whereby  he  stands  obligedj  in  con- 
fmdiitincfion  to  those  bein^  in  the  universe  that  are  not  moral  agents.  An  at- 
taatire  and  long  continued  investigation  of  the  subject  has  taught  us,  that  they 
—  included  in  these  three  particulars :  ( 1 . )  A  natund  eapaeity  of  moral  enjoyment . 


agent 


(S.)^  A  sufficiency  of  suitable  means.  And  (3.)  A  freedom  from  compoIsTon  in  the 
dkoice  of  means. — ^Whatever  t>eingis  possessed  of^  these  qualifications  is  morally 
oUiged ;  for  he  has  a  sidtabU  ability  to  establish  his  own  antecedents  as  required, 
io  order  that  the  proposed  consequents  may  follow. 

9.  The  Jirsl  qualification  is  a  .vatvral  capagitt  of  moral  er^oymmUs,  This 
belongs  to  no  beinc;  that  is  not  a  free  agent :  but  to  every  being  who  is  so,  it  insepa- 
rably bdongs.  Tluis,  more  tb»n  any  superior  degree  of  reason,  (however  great, 
and  however  forcible  the  influence  from  that  superiority)  constitutes  the  chief  aaa 
nwtt  tsHaUid  diflcrence  between  men  and  brutes.  That  such  a  capacity  is  an  in- 
dispensably j^uisite  aualification,  is  clear.  For  free  agency  nccessaruy  implies 
a  consequent  moral  aovantage,  or  a  natural  good  to  be  morally  enjoyed,  either 
ezplidtiy  proposed  b^the  moral  Governor,  or  fairly  implied  in  the  system  of  moral 
^vcmment ;  but  this  could  not  be  proposed  if  there  were  no  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment as  now  stated.  And  this  consequent  advantage  may  properly  be  called  the 
perpetual  enjoyment  qf  Ood,  the  chief  good ;  because  the  ehtef  end  of  all  subordi- 
nate enjoyments,  as  well  as  of  all  obedience,  and  the  sum  total  of  all  happiness,  is 
the  conscious  enjoyment  of  divine  favour  and  excellence, 

10.  The  Mtfondqiialification  is  a  si^ienai  of  suitable  mbaits.  This  is  indis- 
pensably requisite ;  tor  to  require  an  end  while  the  means  are  out  of  the  agent's 
reach,  ornhysietily  out  qf  his  power,  and  that  under  the  forfeiture  of  the  OiDver- 
nor's  displeasure,  is  of  the  very  essence  of  injustice.  But  the  divine  Governor  is 
*'  a  God  of  truth,  and  without  ini'inity  ;  just  and  right  is  he."  And  that  these 
means  ought  to  be  suffiHent  and  suitalie  in  their  own  nature  to  attain  the  end :  in 
other  words,  that  the  antecedents  required  to  be  adopted  by  the  agent,  are  ir^/W- 
bly  eomuded  with  the  proposed  consequent)  is  equally  plain,  for  the  same  reason 
tl^t  there  should  be  any  means  at  all.  For  means  in  themselves  insufHcient  and 
unsuitable  have  no  true  connection  with  the  end  proposed ;  oven  as  a  law  in  Ute^f 
bad,  has  morally  no  oblising  power. 

1 1 .  The  third  qualifiration  is  a  freedom /rom  constraint  md  comptdtion  {» the 
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case,  for  any  difference  between  natural  and  moral  Inability ;  I 
would,  therefore,  now  particularly  consider  this  matter. — And 
for  greater  clearness,  I  would  distinctly  lay  down  the  following 
things. 

I.  The  will  itself  J  and  not  only  those  actioTis  which  are 
the  effects  of  the  will,  is  the  proper  object  of  Precept  or  Com- 
mand. That  is,  such  a  state  or  acts  of  men^s  wills  are  in 
many  cases  properly  required  of  them  by  Commands  ;  and  not 
only  those  alterations  in  the  state  of  their  bodies  or  minds  that 
are  the  consequences  of  volition.  This  is  most  maniiest ;  for 
it  is  the  soul  only  that  is  properly  and  directly  the  subject  of 
Precepts  or  Commands  ;  that  only  being  capable  of  receiving 
or  perceiving  Commands.  The  motions  or  state  of  the  body  are 
matter  of  Command,  only  as  they  are  subject  to  the  soul,  and 
connected  with  its  acts.  But  now  the  soul  has  no  other  faculty 
whereby  it  can,  in  the  most  direct  and  proper  sense,  consent, 
yield  to,  or  comply  with  any  Command,  but  the  faculty  of  the 

ekoUe  of  meant,  or  in  the  Toluntary  establi^mdnt  of  antecedents.  By  **  constraint'' 
and  "  compulsion/'  we  mean  a  physical  interference  with  the  free  agent  hi  hi*  mti 
of  choke,  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  the  choice  would  not  be  the  genuine  ^eet  qf  (&e 
tnothe !  or,  that  the  nature  of  the  fruit  should  not  corroepmd  with  the  nature  of  Am 
tree ;  but  some  extraneous  force  interposing  would  make  the  nature  of  the  wcUb" 
tion  to  be  difieront  from  the  nature  of  the  mind  or  disposition,  which  otheirwitio 
would  be  its  immediate  cause. 

12.  Divine  influence  is  admitted  to  be  requisite,  in  order  to  prepare  tke  iMe 
of  the  mind  for  a  right  choice,  even  a^  a  good  tree  is  requisite  for  good  fruit ;  but 
this  is  no  interference  with  the  act  of  choice  itself,  nor  has  it  the  least  tendener  to 
break  the  connection  between  motive  and  choice,  or  between  the  mind  ana  its 
volition. — Such  if\fluence,  indeed,  forms  one  glorious  link  of  the  decretive  ohahiy 
which  the  sovereign  Governor  has  established  as  so  many  antecedents ;  ajid  a  Hgki 
choice,  in  a  free  agent  thus  divinely  influenced,  or  formed  anew,  is  the  unrestninod 
and  unimpcllcd  effect  which  follows  by  a  n«<;e99%  of  consequence.  In  other  wovdi^ 
no  bad  choice  can  possibly  follow,  but  by  a  failure  in  the  eautCj  the  mind  or  ^tpoai- 
tion  itself. 

13.  On  this  principle  it  is,  that  the  sovereigii  Being  himself  never  em  in  his 
choice.  The  source  from  which  the  act  of  choice  proceeds  io  perfectlvflood,  (an 
infinitely  holy  nature)  and  the  connection  between  this  cause  and  the  efiM,  wmdt 
is  a  right  choice,  is  infallibly  and  in  the  nature  of  things  nocessarily  seeoraL 
Hence  it  is  that  we  never  admit,  or  suspect,  an  error  in  his  choice,  however  croKl 
his  freedom ;  and  hence  we  have  a  firm  ground  of  confidence,  that  the  Ja^e  of 
the  whole  earth  will  do  right, 

14.  The  three  qualifications  mentioned  belong  toman  bbol  free  agent;  bat  wo 
must  not  confound  this  idea  with  that  of  a  subject  of  moral  government  An  in^t 
may  be  the  subject  of  government,  both  human  and  divine ;  but  cannot  be,  pro- 
perly speaking,  a  free  agent.  Here  it  follows,  that  the  first  of  the  qualifioatioiiB 
mentioned  aime  is  essential  to  constitute  a  subject  of  moroi  govemmentf  in  the  moot 
extensive  sense  of  the  term,  but  in  order  to  constitute  that  class  of  subjects  who 
are  deo  free  agents,  the  other  two  are  essential. 

15.  When  these  three  qualifications  are  found  in  any  free  agent,  noliUpig  mmre 
is  requisite  to  constitute  meroi  obligation.  An  end  is  proposed — means  finooly  con- 
nected with  that  end  arc  aflbrded,  and  required  to  be  used — these  means  are  phy- 
sically m  the  power  of  the  a^nt — ^who  is  elao  free  from  all  constraint  and  compm- 
sion  in  Yaa  act  qf  choice.  If  these  qualifications  are  not  sufficient  moralbf  to  ew%c. 
we  are  fully  persuaded  nothing  can  be  sufficient. — As  to  the  notion,  that  moim 
sliKly  is  necessary  to  constitute  moral  obligation,  which  is  maintained  alike  by 
many  Arminians  and  most  Antinomians,  (ror  extremes  will  sometimes  meet)  our 
author  abundantly  demonstrates  its  fiitiUty  and  absurd  contradictions. — ^W. 
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will  ;  and  it  is  by  this  faculty  only,  that  the  soul  can  directly 
disobey,  or  refuse  compliance  :  for  the  very  notions  of  consent" 
ing^  yielding^  accepting^  complying^  refusing^  rejecting^  &c.  are, 
according  to  the  meaning  of  the  terms,  nothing  but  certain  acts 
of  the  will.  Obedience,  in  the  primary  nature  of  it,  is  the  8ub« 
mittingandjrieldingof  the  will  of  one  to  the  will  of  another. 
Disobedience  is  the  not  consenting,  not  complying  of  the  will  of 
the  commanded,  to  the  manifested  will  of  the  commander.  Other 
acts  that  are  not  the  acts  of  the  will,  as  certain  motions  of  the 
body  and  alterations  in  the  soul,  are  Obedience  or  Disobedi- 
ence only  indirectly,  as  they  are  connected  with  the  state  or  ac- 
tions of  the  will  according  to  an  established  law  of  nature.  So 
tfiat  it  is  manifest,  the  will  itself  may  be  required  :  and  the  be- 
inff  of  a  good  will  is  the  most  proper,  direct,  and  immediate 
flODJect  of  Command  ;  and  if  this  cannot  be  prescribed  or  re- 
quired by  Command  or  Precept,  nothing  can  ;  for  other  things 
can  be  required  no  otherwise  than  as  they  depend  upon,  and  are 
the  fruits  of  a  good  will. 

CoroL  1.  If  there  be  several  acts  of  the  will,  or  a  series 
of  act8,'one  following  another,  and  one  the  effect  of  another, 
the  Jirst  and  determtning  ad  is  properly  the  subject  of  Com- 
mand, and  not  only  the  consequent  acts,  which  arc  dependent 
upon  it.  Yea,  this  more  especially  is  that  to  which  Command 
or  Precept  has  a  proper  respect ;  because  it  is  this  act  that  deter- 
mines the  whole  affair :  in  this  act  the  Obedience  or  Disobedi- 
ence lies,  in  a  peculiar  manner  ;  the  consequent  acts  being  all 
governed  and  determined  by  it.  This  governing  act  must  be 
the  proper  object  of  Precept,  or  none. 

Carol,  2.  It  also  follows  from  what  has  been  observed,  that 
if  there  be  any  act,  or  exertion  of  the  soul,  prior  to  all  free  acts 
of  choice  in  tne  case,  directing  and  determining  what  the  acts 
of  the  will  shall  be ;  that  act  of  the  soul  cannot  properly  be 
subject  to  any  Command  or  Precept,  in  any  respect  whatso- 
ever, either  directly  or  indirectly,  immediately  or  remotely. 
Such  acts  cannot  be  subject  to  Commands  directly,  because 
they  are  no  acts  of  the  will ;  being  by  the  supposition  prior  to 
all  acts  of  the  will,  determining  and  giving  rise  to  all  its  acts  : 
they  not  being  acts  of  the  will,  there  can  be  in  them  no  con- 
sent to,  or  compUance  with  any  Command.  Neither  can  they 
be  subject  to  Command  or  Precept  indirectly  or  remotely ;  for 
they  are  not  so  much  as  the  effects  or  consequences  of  the 
i¥ili,  being  prior  to  all  its  acts.  So  that  if  there  be  any 
Obedience  in  that  original  act  of  the  soul,  determining  all  vo- 
litions, it  is  an  act  of  Obedience  wherein  the  will  has  no  con- 
<^em  at  all ;  it  preceding  every  act  of  will.  And  therefore,  if 
ihe  soul  either  obeys  or  disobeys  in  this  act,  it  is  wholly  invo- 
luntarily ;  there  is  no  willing  Ooedience  or  rebellion,  no  compli- 
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ance  or  opposition  of  the  will  in  the  affair  :  and  what  sort  of 
Obedience  or  rebellion  is  this  7 

And  thus  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  freedom  of  the  will 
consisting  in  the  soul^s  determining  its  own  acts  of  will,  instead 
of  bemg  essential  to  moral  agency,  and  to  men  being  the  sub* 
jects  of  moral  government,  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  it  For 
if  the  soul  determines  all  its  act^5  of  will,  it  is  therein  subject  to 
no  Command  or  moral  government,  as  has  been  now  observed ; 
because  its  original  determming  act  is  no  act  of  will  or  choice, 
it  being  prior,  by  the  supposition,  to  every  act  of  wilL  And 
the  soul  cannot  be  the  subject  of  Command  in  the  act  of  the 
will  ibself,  which  depends  on  the  foregoii^  determining  act  and 
is  determined  by  it ;  in  as  much  as  this  is  necessary,  being  the 
necessary  consequence  and  effect  of  that  prior  determining 
act,  which  is  not  voluntary.  Nor  can  the  man  be  the  subject 
of  Command  or  government  in  his  external  actions  ;  because 
these  are  all  necessary,  being  the  necessary  effects  of  the  acts 
of  the  will  themselves.  So  that  mankind,  according  to  this 
scheme,  are  subjects  of  Command  or  moral  government  in  no- 
thing at  all ;  and  all  their  moral  agency  is  entirely  excluded, 
and  no  room  is  left  for  virtue  or  vice  in  the  world. 

So  that  the  Arminian  scheme,  and  not  that  of  the  Col' 
pinistSj  is  utterly  inconsistent  with   moral  government^  and 
with  all  use  of  laws,  precepts,  prohibitions,  promises,  or  threat- 
enings.      Neither  is  there  any  way  whatsoever  to  make  their 
principles  consist  with  these  thin^.     For  if  it  be  said,  that 
there  is  no  prior  determining  act  of  the  soul,  preceding  the  acts 
of  the  will,  but  that  volitions  are  events  that  come  to  pass  by 
pure  accident,  without  any  determining  cause,  this  is  most  pal- 
pably inconsistent  with  all  use  of  laws  and  precepts;  for  nothing 
is  more  plain  than  that  laws  can  be  of  no  use  to  direct  and  re- 
gulate perfect  accident :   which,  by  the  supposition  of  its  being 
Sure  accident,  is  in  no  case  regulated  by  anv  thing  preceding  ; 
ut  happens  this  way  or  that,  perfectly  by  chance,  without  any 
cause  or  rule.    The  perfect  uselessness  of  laws  and  precepts 
also  follows  from  the  Arminian  notion  of  indifference,  as  essen- 
tial to  that  liberty  which  is  requisite  to  virtue  or  vice.     For  the 
end  of  laws  is  to  bind  to  one  side  ;  and  the  end  of  Commands 
is  to  turn  the  will  one  way  :  and  therefore  thev  are  of  no  use, 
unless  they  turn  or  bias  the  will  that  way.  But  if  liberty  consists  in 
indifference,  then  their  biassing  the  will  one  way  only,  destroys 
liberty  ;  as  it  puts  the  will  out  of  equilibrium.     So  that  the  will 
having  a  bias,  through  the  influence  of  binding  law  laid  upon 
it,  is  not  wholly  left  to  itself,  to  determine  itself  which  way  it  will, 
without  influence  from  without. 

IJ.  Having  shewn  that  the  will  itself,  especially  in  those 
acts  which  are  original,  leading  and  determining  in  any  case, 
is  the  proper  subject  of  Precept  and  Command — and  not  only 
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those  alterations  in  the  body,  &c.  which  are  the  effects  of  the 
will— I  now  proceed  in  the  second  place  to  observe,  that  the 
very  opposition  or  defect  of  the  will  itself,  in  its  original  and 
determnmg  act  in  the  case,  to  a  thing  proposed  or  command- 
ed, or  its  failing  of  compliance,  implies  a  moral  inability  to  that 
thing  :  or,  igpther  words,  whenever  a  Command  requires  a 
certain  state'  or  act  of  the  will,  and  the  person  commanded, 
notwithstanding  the  Command  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  exhibited,  still  finds  his  will  opposite  or  wanting  in 
thaty  belonging  to  its  state  or  acts,  which  is  original  and  deter* 
mning  in  the  ixffair^  that  man  is  morally  unable  to  obey  that 
Command. 

This  is  manifest  fi'om  what  was  observed  in  the  first  part, 
concerning  the  nature  of  morcd  inability,  as  distinguished  from 
malurai  :  where  it  was  observed,  that  a  man  may  then  be  said 
to  be  morally  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  is  under  the  influ- 
ence or  prevalence  of  a  contrary  inclination,  or  has  a  want  of 
inclination,  under  such  circumstances  and  views.  It  is  also  evi- 
dent, fi'om  what  has  been  before  proved,  that  the  will  is  always, 
and  in  every  individual  act,  necessarily  determined  by  the  strong- 
est motive* ;  and  so  is  always  unable  to  go  against  the  motive, 
which,  all  things  considered,  has  now  the  greatest  strength  and 
edvantaffe  to  move  the  will. — But  not  fiirther  to  insist  on  these 
things,  the  truth  of  the  position  now  laid  down,  viz.  that  when 

*  Our  author  does  not  mean  by  "  motive,**  the  object  presented  to  the  romd 
aocQidiilg  to  its  intrinsic  worth  ;  but  he  takes  into  the  account  also  the  aUUe  of 
the  mind  itself,  in  reference  to  that  object,  according  to  which  will  be  the  appear^ 
cuetf  of  it.  Therefore,  strictly  speaking,  the  moHve,  as  he  has  intimated  at  the 
commeiieement  of  this  work,  denotes  the  object  a$  tf  itanda  m  the  view  qf  the  mind. 
If  we  do  not  maintain  this  distinction,  the  dispute  will  soon  degenerate  mto  a  con- 
foEcd  logomachy  ^  and  we  should  be  forced,  m  defendinf^  this  position — that  the 
will  18  **  necessarily  determined  by  the  strongest  motive" — to  adopt  this,  the 
mesl  abemxl  of  all  conclusions,  that  the  will  of  every  man  in  the  present  state 
tlwaya  chooeee  what  is  really  best,  or  9uver  err$  in  its  elections.  Whereas  the  world 
is  Am  of  errors  and  delusions  ;  things  the  most  excellent  in  themselves,  are  com- 
Bioilly  rejected,  and  others  tho  most  worthless  are  preferred.  But  this  could  not 
happen,  eicept  on  this  principle,  that  the  reaUty  of  worth  diifcre,  in  those  instan- 
ces, from  the  Mupearanee  of  it  In  such  cases,  the  i{fferenee  is  not  in  the  object, 
but  in  the  mina,  when  the  choice  takes  place.  For  mslance ;  suppose  the  bless- 
ed God  in  his  trae  character  as  revealed  in  the  scriptures,  the  chief  and  an  un- 
changeable good,  bo  proposed  to  the  contemplation  of  a  wicked  man,  and  hit 
will  rejects  that  good.  Now,  as  the  mind  is  incapable  of  rejecting  a  good,  or  of 
choosmg  an  evil,  as  such  ;  it  is  plain,  that  the  proper  and  immediate  cause  of  dif- 
ference between  tho  reality  and  the  appearance  of  good,  is  in  the  state  of  the 
mind.  Here  lies  the  essence  of  an  erroneous  choice,— the  will  preferring  an  ob- 
ject which  is  apparently  but  not  really  preferable.  Hence  it  follows  irrenragablj^ 
that  the  staU  of  the  mind  is  tho  true  and  proper  source  of  a  right  and  wrong 
choice.  This  is  it  that  influences  the  appearance  of  an  object,  so  as  to  stand  m 
&e  apprehension  and  practical  judgment  of  the  mind  as  worse  or  better  than  it 
res0y  is.  Therefore,  the  true  state  of  the  mind  and  the  real  state  of  the  object  qf 
choice,  united,  are  the  genuine  parents  of  the  chjecHte  appearance  in  the  mind,  mo- 
rally considered,  or  according  to  the  qualities  of  good  and  evil ;  and  this  oflP 
sprmg— OBJECTIVE  APFBARAVCE — is  what  onr  author  call»  **  the  strongest  mo- 
tivc.»»— W. 
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the  will  is  opposite  to,  or  failing  of  a  compliance  with  a  thing 
in  Us  original  determination  or  act^  it  is  not  able  to  comply,  ap- 
pears by  the  consideration  of  these  two  things. 

L  The  will  in  the  time  of  that  diverse  or  opposite  lead- 
ing  act  or  inclination,  and  when  actually  under  its  mfluences,  19 
not  able  to  exert  itself  to  the  contrary,  to  marten  alteration, 
in  order  to  a  compliance.  The  inclination  is  unable  to  change 
itself;  and  that  for  this  plain  reason,  that  it  is  unable  to  in- 
cline to  change  itself.  Present  choice  cannot  at  present 
choose  to  be  otherwise  :  for  that  would  be  at  present  to  choose 
something  diverse  from  what  is  at  present  chosen.  If  the 
will,  all  things  now  considered,  incUnes  or  chooses  to  ffo  that 
way,  then  it  cannot  choose,  all  things  now  considered,  to  00 
the  other  way,  and  so  cannot  choose  to  be  made  to  go  tne 
other  way.  To  suppose  that  the  mind  is  now  sincerely  in- 
clined to  change  itself  to  a  different  inclination,  is  to  suraose 
the  mind  is  now  truly  incUned  otherwise  than  it  is  now  inclined. 
The  will  may  oppose  some  future  remote  act  that  it  is  ezpoted 
to,  but  not  its  own  present  act. 

2.  As  it  is  impossible  that  the  will  should  comply  with  the 
thing  commanded  with  respect  to  its  leading  act^  by  any  act 
of  its  own,  in  the  time  of  that  diverse  or  opposite  Uading  ami 
original  €ict^  or  after  it  has  actually  come  under  the  inmienoe 
of  that  determining  choice  or  inclination ;  so  it  is  impomUe 
it  should  be  determined  to  a  compliance  by  any  foregoing  act ; 
for,  by  the  very  supposition,  there  is  no  foregoing  act;  the 
opposite  or  non-complying  act  being  that  act  which  is  orig^ 
fuu  and  determining  in  the  case.  Therefore  it  must  be  BOt 
that  if  this  first  determining  act  be  found  non-complyins,  on 
the  proposal  of  the  command,  the  mind  is  morally  unaUe  to 
obey.  For  to  suppose  it  to  be  able  to  obey,  is  to  suf^poee  it 
to  be  able  to  determine  and  cause  its  Jirst  determining  act  to 
be  otherwise,  and  that  it  has  power  better  to  govern  and  regu- 
late its  Jirst  governing  and  regulating  acty  which  is  absurd ; 
for  it  is  to  suppose  a  prior  act  of  the  will,  determining  its  first 
determining  act ;  that  is,  an  act  prior  to  the  first,  and  leading 
and  governmg  the  original  and  governing  act  of  all ;  which  is 
a  contradiction. 

Here  if  it  should  be  said,  that  although  the  mind  has  not 
any  ability  to  will  contrary  to  what  it  docs  will,  in  the  original 
aind  leading  act  of  the  will,  because  there  is  supposed  to  be 
no  prior  act  to  determine  and  order  it  otherwise,  and  the  will 
cannot  immediately  change  itself,  because  it  cannot  at  pre* 
sent  incline  to  a  change  ;  yet  the  mind  has  an  ability  for  the 
present  to  forbear  to  proceed  to  action,  and  taking  time  for 
deliberation  ;  which  may  be  an  occasion  of  the  change  of  the 
inclination. 
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I  answer,  (1.)  In  this  objection,  that  seems  to  be  forgot- 
ten which  was  observed  before,  viz.  that  the  determining  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration  is  itself  an  act  of  the  will  : 
and  if  this  be  all  the  act  wherein  the  mind  exercises  ability  and 
freedom,  then  this,  by  the  supposition,  must  be  ail  that  can  be 
commanded  or  required  by  precept  And  if  this  act  be  the 
commanding  act,  then  all  tiiat  has  been  obsen^cd  concerning 
the  commanding  act  of  the  will  remains  true,  that  the  very 
want  of  it  is  a  moral  inability  to  exert  it,  &c.  (2.)  We  are 
speaking  concerning  the  first  and  leading  act  of  the  will  about 
the  affair ;  and  if  determining  to  deliberate,  or,  on  the  contra- 
ry, to  proceed  immediately  without  deliberating,  be  the  first  and 
leading  act ;  or  whether  it  be  or  no,  if  there  be  another  act 
before  it,  which  determines  that ;  or  whatever  be  the  original 
and  leading  act;  still  the  foregoing  proof  stands  good,  that 
tho  non-compliance  of  the  leading  act  implies  moral  inability  to 
Comply. 

If  it  should  be  objected,  that  these  things  make  all  moral 
inability  equal,  and  suppose  men  morally  unable  to  will  other- 
wise than  they  actually  do  will,  in  all  cases,  and  equally  so  in 
.  every  instance. — In  answer  to  this  objection,  I  desire  two  things 
may  be  observed. 

Firsts  That  if  by  being  equally  unable,  be  meant,  as 
really  unable ;   then,  so  far  as  the  inability  is  merely  moral,  it 
is  true ;   the  will,  in  every  instance,  acts  by  moral  necessity, 
and  is  morally  unable  to  act  otherwise,  as  truly  and  properly 
in  one  case  as  another  ;  as,  I  humbly  conceive,  has  been  per- 
fectly and  abundantly  demonstrated  by  what  has  been  said  in 
the  preceding  part  of  this  essay.     But  yet,  in  some  respect, 
the  inability  may  be  said  to  be  greater  in  some  instances  than 
others :    though  the  man  may  be  truly  unable,  (if  moral  in- 
ability can  truly  be  called  inability,)    yet  he  may  be  further 
from  being  able  to  do  some  things  than  others.     As  it  is  in 
things,   which   men   are   naturally  unable  to  do.     A  person, 
whose  strength  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  lift  the  weight  of 
one  hundred  pounds,  is  as  truly  and  really  unable  to  lift  one 
hundred  and  one  pounds,  as  ten  thousand  pounds  ;  but  yet  he 
is  further  from  being  able  to  lift  the  latter  weight  than  the 
former ;  and  so,  according  to  the  common  use  ot  speech,  has 
a  greater  inability  for  it.     So  it  is  in  moral  inability.    A  man 
is  truly  morally  unable  to  choose  contrary  to  a  present  inclina- 
tion, which  in  the  least  degree  prevails  ;  or,  contrary  to  that 
rnotive,  which,   all  things   considered,  has  strength  and  ad- 
vantage now  to  move  the  will,  in  the  least  degree,  superior 
tro  all  other  motives  in  view  :  but  yet  he  is  further  from  ability 
lo  resist  a  verj'  strong  habit,  and  a  violent  and  deeply  rooted 
inclination,  or  a  motive  vastly  exceeding  all  others  in  strength. 
And  again,  the  Inability  may,  in  some  respects,  be  ca7lp<l 
VOL.  ir.  '^I 
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greater  in  some  instances  than  others,  as  it  may  be  more  ge^ 
neral  and  extensive  to  all  acts  of  that  kind.  So  men  may  be 
said  to  be  unable  in  a  different  sense,  and  to  be  further  urom 
moral  ability,  who  have  that  moral  Inability  which  is  general 
and  habitude  than  they  who  have  only  that  Inability  which  is 
occasional  and  particular.*  Thus  in  cases  of  natural  Inabili- 
ty ;  he  that  is  born  blind  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  see,  in  a 
different  manner^  and  is,  in  some  respects,  further  from  being 
able  to  8ce>  than  he  whose  sight  is  hindered  by  a  transient  cloud 
or  mjst. 

And  besides,  that  which  was  observed  in  the  first  part  of 
this  discourse,  concerning  the  InabiUty  which  attends  a  strong 
and  settled  habity  should  be  here  remembered ;  viz.  that  a  fixed 
habit  is  attended  with  this  peculiar  moral  InabiUty,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  occasional  volition^  namely,  that  endea* 
vours  to  avoid  fiiture  volitions  of  that  kind  which  are  agre&* 
able  to  such  a  habit,  much  more  frequently  and  conmionly 
prove  vain  and  insufficient.  For  though  it  is  impossible  there 
should  be  any  sincere  endeavours  against  a  present  choice,  yet 
there  may  be  against  volitions  of  that  kind,  when  viewed  at  a 
distance.  A  person  may  desire  and  use  means  to  prevent  fu- 
ture exercises  of  a  certain  inclination  ;  and,  in  order  to  it,  may 
wish  the  habit  might  be  removed ;  but  his  desires  and  endea- 
vours may  be  ineffectual.  The  man  may  be  said  in  some  sense 
to  be  unable  ;  yea,  even  as.  the  word  unable  is  a  relative  term^ 
and  has  relation  to  ineffectual  endeavours ;  yet  not  with  regard 
to  present,  but  remote  endeavours. 

Secondly^  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  according  to  what  was 
observed  before,  that  indeed  no  Inability  whatsoever,  which  is 
merely  moral,  is  properly  called  by  the  name  of  Inabilitu  ;  and 
that  in  the  strictest  propriety  of  speech,  a  man  may  Be  -said 
to  have  a  thing  in  his  power^  if  he  has  it  at  his  election  ;  and 
he  cannot  be  said  to  be  unable  to  do  a  thing,  when  he  can^ 
if  he  now  pleases,  or  whenever  he  has  a  proper,  direct,  and 
immediate  desire  for  it.  As  to  those  desires  and  endeavours 
that  may  be  against  the  exercises  of  a  strong  habit,  with  re- 
gard to  which  men  may  be  said  to  be  unable  to  avoid  those 
exercises,  they  are  remote  desires  and  endeavours  in  two  re- 
spects. Firsts  as  to  time ;  they  are  never  against  present  vo- 
litions, but  only  against  volitions  of  such  a  kind,  wnen  viewed 
at  a  distance.  Secondly^  as  to  their  nature  ;  these  opposite 
desires  are  not  directly  and  properly  against  the  habit  and  in- 
clination itself,  or  the  volitions  in  which  it  is  exercised ;  for 
these,  in  themselves  considered,  are  agreeable ;  but  against 
something  else  that  attends  them,  or  is  their  consequence  ;  the 
opposition  of  the  mind  is  levelled  entirely  against  this;  thevo- 

^^♦:'j  thi?»  fll'rtiiirtiini  of  inoiol  Inability  cxi.lainc.l  iu  Part  I.  Scet.  IV 
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Ktions  themselves  are  not  at  all  opposed  directly,  and  for  their 
own  sake  ;  but  only  indirectly  and  remotely,  on  the  account  of 
somethingforeign. 

III.  Though  the  opposition  of  the  will  itself,  or  the  very 
want  of  will  to  a  thing  commanded,  implies  a  moral  Inability 
to  that  thing ;  yet,  if  it  be,  as  has  been  already  shown,  that  the 
bein^  of  a  good  state  or  act  of  will  is  a  thing  most  properly 
required  by  Command ;  then,  in  some  cases,  such  a  state  or  act 
of  will  may  properly  be  required,  which  at  present  is  not,  and 
which  may  also  be  wanting  after  it  is  commanded.  And  there- 
fore those  things  may  properly  be  commanded  for  which  men 
have  a  moral  Inability. 

Such  a  state,  or  act  of  the  will,  may  be  required  by  Com* 
mand,  as  does  not  already  exist.  For  if  that  volition  only 
may  be  commanded  to  be,  which  already  is,  there  could  be  no 
use  of  Precept :  Commands  in  all  cases  would  be  perfectly 
vain  and  impertinent.  And  not  only  may  such  a  will  be  re- 
quired as  is  wanting  before  the  Command  is  given,  but  also 
such  as  may  possibly  be  wanting  afterwards  ;  such  as  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  Command  may  not  be  effectual  to  produce  or  ex- 
cite. Otherwise,  no  such  thing  as  disobedience  to  a  proper  and 
rightful  Command  is  possible  in  any  case ;  and  there  is  no  case 
possible,  wherein  there  can  be  a  faulty  disobedience.  Which 
Anmmans  cannot  affirm,  consistently  with  their  principle  :  for 
this  makes  Obedience  to  just  and  proper  Commands  always 
necestary^  and  disobedience  impossible.  And  so  the  Arminictn 
would  overthrow  himself,  yielding  the  very  point  we  are  upon, 
which  he  so  strenuously  denies,  viz.  that  Law  and  Command 
are  consistent  with  necessity. 

If  merely  that  Inability  will  excuse  disobedience,  which 
is  implied  in  the  opposition  or  defect  of  inclination,  remain- 
ing after  the  Command  is  exhibited,  then  wickedness  always 
carries  that  in  it  which  excuses  it.      By  how  much  the  more 
wickedness  there  is  in  a  man^s  heart,   by   so  much    is  his: 
inclination  to  evil  the  stronger,  and  by  so  much  the  more,  there- 
fore, has  he  of  moral  Inability,  to  the  good  required.     His 
moral    Inability   consisting   in   the  strength  of   his   evil    in- 
clination, is  the  very  thing  wherein  his  wickedness  consists ; 
«Lnd   yet,   according  to   Arminian  principles,   it  must    be   a 
thing  inconsistent  with  wickedness;   and  by  how  much  the 
more  he  has  of  it,  by  so  much  is  he  the  further  from  wicked- 
ness. 

Therefore,  on  the  whole,  it  is  manifest,  that  moral  Inabi- 
lity alone  (wliich  consists  in  disinclination)  never  renders  any 
thing  improperly  the  subject  matter  of  Precept  or  Command, 
^nd  never  can  excuse  any  person  in  disobedience,  or  want  of 
conformity  to  a  comm§ind. 
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Natural  Inability,  arising  from  the  want  of  natural  capa- 
tity,  or  external  hindrance  (which  alone  is  properly  called 
Inability)  without  doubt  wholly  excusen,  or  makes  a  thing 
improperly  the  matter  of  Command,  If  menare  excused  from 
doing  or  acting  any  good  thing,  supposed  to  be  commanded, 
it  must  be  through  some  defect  or  obstacle  that  is  not  in  the 
will  itself,  but  either  in  the  capacity  of  understanding,  or  body, 
or  outward  circumstances. — Here  two  or  three  things  may  be 
observed, 

I.  As  to  spiritual  acts,  or  any  good  thing  in  the  state  or 
imminent  acts  of  the  will  itself,  or  of  the  atl'ections,  (which  arc 
only  certain  modes  of  the  exercise  of  the  will)  if  persons  are 
justly  excused,  it  must  be  through  want  of  capacity  in  the 
natural  faculty  or  understanding.  Tims  the  same  spiritual 
duties,  or  holy  affections  and  exercises  of  heart,  cannot  be 
required  of  men,  as  may  be  of  angels ;  the  capacity  of  under- 
Btanding  being  so  much  inferior.  So  men  cannot  be  required 
to  love  those  amiable  persons,  whom  they  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  see,  or  hear  of,  or  know  in  any  way  agreeable  to  the 
Dfitural  state  and  capacity  of  the  human  understandmg.  But 
the  insufficiency  of  motives  will  not  excuse  ^  unless  their 
being  insufficient  arises  not  from  the  moral  state  of  the  wilt  or 
inclination  itself,  but  from  the  state  of  the  natural  understand- 
ing. The  great  kindness  and  generosity  of  another  may  be  a 
motive  insufficient  to  excite  gratitude  in  the  person  that 
receives  the  kindness,  through  his  vile  and  ungrateful  temper : 
in  this  case,  the  insufficiency  of  the  motive  arises  from  the 
state  of  the  will  or  inclination  of  heart,  and  does  not  at  all 
excuse.  But  if  this  generosity  is  not  sufficient  to  excite  grati- 
tude, being  unknown,  there  being  no  means  of  information  ade- 
quate to  the  state  and  measure  of  the  person ^s  faculties,  this  in- 
sufficiency is  attended  with  it  natural  Inability,  which  entirely 
excuses  it. 

2.  As  to  such  motions  of  body,  or  exercises  and  alterations 
of  mind,  which  do  not  consist  in  the  imminent  acts  or  stale  of 
the  will  itself^ — but  are  supposed  to  be  required  as  effects  of 
the  will,  in  cases  wherein  there  is  no  want  of  a  capacity  of 
understanding — that  Inability,  and  that  only,  excuses,  which 
consists  in  want  of  connection  between  them  and  the  will.  If 
the  will  fully  comphes,  and  the  proposed  effect  does  not  prove, 
according  to  the  laws  of  nature,  to  be  connected  with  his  vo- 
lition, the  man  is  perfectly  excused  v  he  has  a  natural  Inability 
to  the  thing  required.  For  the  will  itself,  as  has  been  observed, 
is  all  that  can  be  directly  and  immediately  required  by 
Command ;  and  other  things  only  indirectly,  as  connected 
with  the  will.  If  therefore,  there  be  a  full  compliance  of  will, 
the  person  has  done  bis  duty  :  and  if  other  things  do  not  prove 
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to  be  connected  with  his  volition,  that  is  not  criminally  owing  to 
him. 

3.  Both  these  kinds  of  natural  Inability,  and  all  Inability 
that  excuses,  may  be.  resolved  into  one  thing ;  namely,  want 
of  natural  capacity  or  strength  ;  either  capacity  of  understand- 
ing, or  external  strength.  For  when  there  are  external  de- 
fects and  obstacles,  they  would  be  no  obstacles,  were  it  not 
for  the  imperfection  and  limitations  of  understanding  and 
strength. 

Corol,  If  things  for  which  men  h&ve  a  moral  Inability 
may  properly  be  the  matter  of  Precept  or  Command,  then  they 
may  also  of  mvitation  and  counsel.  Commands  and  invitations 
come  very  much  to  the  same  thing  ;  the  difference  is  only  cir- 
cumstantial :  Commands  are  as  much  a  manifestation  of  the 
will  of  him  that  speaks,  as  invitations,  and  as  much  testimo- 
nies of  expectation  of  compliance.  The  difference  between 
them  lies  in  nothmg  that  touches  the  affair  in  hand.  The  main 
difference  between  Command  and  invitation  consists  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  will  of  him  who  commands  or  invites.  In 
the  latter  it  is  his  kindness^  the  goodness  from  which  his  will 
arises :  in  the  former  it  is  his  authority.  But  whatever  be  the 
ground  of  will  in  him  that  speaks,  or  the  enforcement  of  what 
he  says,  yet  seeing  neither  his  will  nor  his  expectation  is  any 
more  testified  in  the  one  case  than  the  other ;  therefore,  a 
person  being  directed  by  invitatioji^  is  no  more  an  evidence  of 
msincerity  in  him  that  directs — in  manifesting  cither  a  will,  or 
expectation  which  he  has  not — than  a  person  being  known  to 
be  morally  unable  to  do  what  he  is  directed  by  command^  is  an 
evidence  of  insincerity.  So  that  all  this  grand  objection  of 
Arminians  against  the  Inability  of  fallen  men  to  exert  faith  in 
Christ,  or  to  perform  other  spiritual  duties,  from  the  sincerity 
of  God's  counsels  and  invitations,  must  be  without  force* 

*  On  the  subject  of  Sincerity  or  Insincerity  in  prohibitions,  commands,  coun- 
sels, invitations,  and  the  like,  in  cases  where.  God  foreknows  that  the  event  will 
not  take  place  by  the  compliance  of  the  moral  agent  addressed,  we  may  remark 
«  few  paiticulars  in  addition  to  our  author's  reasoning : 

1.  The  sincerity  of  prohibitioTis  and  commands,  counsels  and  invitations,  and 
the  like,  ia/oun'Ud — not  in  the  evetit  of  things  as  good  or  bad,  or  the  knowledge  of 
evsnts,  or  the  purpose  that  secures  some,  or  tho  necessity  of  consequence  from 
%rhich  others  flow,  nor  in  the  moral  ability  of  the  agent,  but — in  the  very  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  things  themselvefl  which  are  prohibited,  commanded,  or  proposed, 
^s  good  or  £ptf,  cithrr  intrinsicaUy,  if  of  a  moral  nature,  or  else  relatively^  if  of  possi- 
"tive  appointment.    Therefore, 

5L  Whether  tlie  evetvt  be  comphancc  or  non-compliance,  the  command,  or  in* 
"V-itation,  &c.  is  perfectly  sincere.  For,  in  truth,  these  are  neither  more  nor  less  than 
^tsHnionies  respecting  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the  things  in  question,  in  the 
^enso  before  mentioned,  and  the  consequent  obligations  of  the  agent  respecting 
t.hem,  under  a  forfeiture  either  declared  or  implied.     Consec^uently, 

3.  Insincerity  can  attach  to  a  command  only  on  supposition  that  the  goodnens 
c»T  badness  of  the  event  were  the  ground  of  the  signified  will,  while  at  the  same 
"ft  ime  another  event,  diverse  from  that  which  actually  takes  place,  was  purposed  by 
"*:lic  6ame  will.     But, 
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SECT.  V, 

ThcU  Sincerity  of  Desires  and  Endenvaurs^  which  is  supposed 
to  excuse  in  the  No.i'perfcnnance  of  Things  in  themselves 
good^  particularly  consiacrcd. 

It  is  much  insisted  on  by  many,  that  some  men,  though 
they  are  not  able  to  perform  spuitual  duties,  such  as  repent- 
ance of  sin,  love  to  God,  a  cordial  acceptemce  of  Christ  as  ex- 
hibited and  offered  in  the  gospel,  &c.  yet  may  sincerely  desire 
and  endeavour  after  these  things ;  and  therefore  must  be  ex- 
cused ;  it  being  unreasonable  to  blame  them  for  the  omission 
of  those  things,  which  they  sincerely  desire  and  endeavour  to 
do  but  cannot.  Concerning  this  matter  the  following  things 
may  be  observed. 

1.  What  is  here  supposed,  is  a  great  mistake  and  gross 
absurdity;  even  that  men  may  sincerely  choose  and  desire 
those  spiritual  duties  of  love,  acceptance,  choice,  rejection, 
&c.  consistmg  in  the  exercise  of  the  will  itself,  or  in  the  dispo- 
sition and  inclination  of  the  heart ;  and  yet  not  be  able  to  per- 
form  or  exert  them.  This  is  absurd,  because  it  is  absurd  to 
suppose  that  a  man  should  directly,  properly  and  sincerely 
incline  to  have  an  inclination,  which  at  the  same  time  is  con- 
trary to  his  inclination :  for  that  is  to  suppose  him  not  to  be 
inclined  to  that  which  he  is  inclined  to.  If  a  man,  in  the  state 
and  acts  of  his  will  and  inclination,  properly  and  directly  falk 
in  with  those  duties,  he  therein  performs  them  :  for  the  duties 
themselves  consist  in  that  very  thing ;  they  consist  in  the  state 
and  acts  of  the  will  being  so  formed   and   directed.      Ifthe 

4.  Strictly  speaking,  no  evetits^  as  sucli,  arc  the  oSjcctit  of  purpose ;  but  rather, 
tlic  purpose  respects  the  good  otxtccedet'tSj  whereby  good  events,  following  by  ne> 
cesaity  of  consequence,  areinfalHMy  secured.     Beside?, 

5.  It  is  highly  absurd,  as  must  appear  from  the  Tiature  of  law  and  obligatioDi 
to  suppose  that  the  sincerity  of  legislative  or  inviting  will  should  depend  on  the 
event  of  compliance  or  non-compliance.  Surely  the  sincerity  of  a  lawgiver  w  not 
affected,  whether  all  obey,  or  only  some,  or  even  none.  Legislation  is  a  tttHmmjf 
with  sanctions,  that  the  thing  prohibited  is  evil,  or  the  thmg  commanded  ie  good^ 
to  the  party.     Hence, 

6.  The  eansequenty  whetlier  good  or  had,  is  objectively  estaUUhed^  or  hypothe- 
tically  proposed,  by  the  leoijalator ;  an')  Xhti  antecedevt  i<3  supposed  to  be  whhin 
the  reach,  or,  physically  considered,  placed  tcithin  the  powers  of  the  agent.  There* 
fore, 

7.  The  agent^s  o^rcM  of  his  physical  power,  in  reference  to  the  antecedent, 
constitutes  the  criminality,  and  the  rigfu  use  of  it  constitutes  the  virtue  of  an 
action.  And  then  alone  is  ph;  s^ical  powur,  in  fact,  med  aright  when  it  is  the  in* 
strument  of  moral  rectitude,  or  a  right  ttate  of  mind,  Du  men  gather  grapes  of 
thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles  ?  Even  so,  every  good  tree  bringeth  forth  gw)d  fruit; 
but  a  corrupt  tree  bringeth  forth  evil  fruit.  A  good  tree  (as  such)  cannot  bring 
forth  cviJ  fruit ;  neither  can  a  corrupt  tree  (as  such)  bring  forth  good  fruit.— W. 
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soul  properly  and  sincerely  falls  in  with  a  certain  proposed  act 
of  will  or  choice,  the  soul  therein  makes  that  choice  its  own. 
Even  as  when  a  moving  body  falls  in  with  a  proposed  direc- 
tion of  its  motion,  that  is  the  same  thing  as  to  move  in  that 
direction. 

2.  That  which  is  called  a  desire  and  willingness  for  those 
inward  duties,  in  such  as  do  not  perform  them,  has  respect  to 
these  duties  only  indirectly  and  remotely,  and  is  improperly  so 
called ;  not  only  because  (as  was  observed  before)  it  respects 
those  good  voHtions  only  in  a  distant  view,  and  with  respect 
to  future  time ;  but  also  because  evermore,  not  these  things 
themselves,  but  something  else  that  is  foreign,  is  the  object 
that  terminates  these  volitions  and  desires. 

A  drunkard  who  continues  in  his  drunkenness,  being 
under  the  power  of  a  violent  appetite  to  strong  drink,  and  with- 
out any  love  to  virtue ;  but  being  also  extremely  covetous  and 
close,  and  very  mucli  exercised  and  grieved  at  the  diminution 
of  his  estate,  and  prospect  of  poverty,  may  in  a  sort  desire  the 
virtue  of  temperance  ;  and  though  his  present  will  is  to  grati- 
fy his  extravagant  appetite,  yet  he  may  wish  he  had  a  heart 
to  forbear  future  acts  of  intemperance,  and  forsake  his  ex- 
cesses, through  an  unwilUngness  to  part  with  his  money  :  but 
still  he  goes  on  with  his  drunkeimess ;  his  wishes  and  endea- 
vours are  insufficient  and  ineffectual ;  such  a  man  has  no 
proper,  direct,  sincere  wilUngncsss  to  forsake  this  vice,  and  the 
vicious  deeds  which  belong  to  it :  for  he  acts  voluntarily  in 
continuing  to  drink  to  excess :  his  desire  is  very  improperly 
called  a  willingness  to  be  temperate  ;  it  is  no  true  desire  of 
that  virtue ;  for  it  is  not  that  virtue  that  terminates  his  wishes; 
nor  have  they  any  direct  respect  at  all  to  it.  It  is  only  the 
saving  of  his  money ^  or  the  avoiding  of  poverty,  that  termi- 
nates and  exhausts  the  whole  strength  of  his  desire.  The 
virtue  of  temperance  is  regarded  only  very  indirectly  and  im- 
properly, even  as  a  necessary  means  of  gratifying  the  vice  of 
covetousness. 

So  a  man  of  an  exceedingly  corrupt  and  wicked  heart, 
who  has  no  love  to  God  and  Jesus  Christ,  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, being  very  profanely  and  carnally  inclined,  has  the  greatest 
distaste  of  the  things  of  rcligoji,  and  enmity  against  tliem*; 
yet  being  of  a  family,  that  from  one  generation  to  another, 
have  most  of  them  died,  in  youth,  of  an  hereditary  consump- 
tion; and  so  having  little  hope  of  living  long;   and  having 
been  instructed  in  the  necrssity  of  a  supreme  love  to  Christ, 
and  gratitude   for  his   deatii  and  sufferings,    in  order  to  his 
salvation  from  eternal  misery ;  if  under  these  circumstances 
he  should,  through  fear  of  eternal  torments,  wish  he  had  such 
a  disposition :  but  his  profane  and  carnal  heart  remaining,  he 
continues  still  in  his  liabitnal  di*«ta«ite  of  and  enmity  to  God 
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and  religion,  and  wholly  without  any  exercise  of  that  love  and 
gratitude,  (as  doubtless  the  very  devils  themselves,  notwith- 
standing  all  the  devilishness  of  their  temper,  would  wish  for 
a  holy  heart,  if  by  that  means  they  could  g^t  out  of  hell :)  in 
this  case,  there  is  no  sincere  WilUngness  to  love  Ciirist  and 
choose  him  as  his  chief  good  :  these  noly  dispositions  and  ex- 
ercises are  not  at  all  the  direct  object  of  the  will :  they  truly 
share  no  part  of  the  inclination  or  desire  of  the  soul ;  but  all  is 
terminated  on  deliverance  from  torment :  and  these  graces  and 
pious  volitions,  notwithstanding  this  forced  consent,  are  look^ 
upon  as  in  themselves  undesirable  ;  as  when  a  sick  man  desires 
a  dose  he  greatly  abhors,  in  order  to  save  his  life.  From  these 
things  it  appears, 

3.  That  this  indirect  Willingness  is  not  that  exercise  of  the 
will  which  the  command  requires  ;  but  is  entirely  a  different 
one ;  being  a  volition  of  a  different  nature,  and  terminated  al- 
together on  different  objects  ;  wholly  falling  short  of  that  virtue 
of  will  to  which  the  command  has  respect. 

4.  This  other  volition,  which  has  only  some  indirect  con- 
cern with  the  duty  required,  cannot  excuse  for  tlie  want  of  that 
good  will  itself,  which  is  commanded ;  being  not  the  thing 
which  answers  and  fulfils  the  command,  and  being  wholly  des- 
titute of  the  virtue  which  the  command  seeks. 

Further  to  illustrate  this  matter.  If  a  child  has  a  most 
cxcelleni  father  that  has  ever  treated  him  with  fatherly  kind* 
ness  and  tenderness,  and  has  every  way,  in  the  highest  deffrecr 
merited  his  love  and  dutiful  regard,  and  is  withal  very  weaithyv 
but  the  son  is  of  so  vile  a  disposition,  that  he  inveterately  hates 
his  father  ;  and  yet,  apprehending  that  his  hatred  of  him  is 
like  to  prove  his  ruin,  by  bringing  him  finally  to  those  abject 
circumstances,  which  arc  exceedingly  adverse  to  his  avarice 
and  ambition  ;  he,  thcTefore,  wishes  it  were  otherwise  :  but  vet 
remaining  under  the  invincible  power  of  his  vile  and  malig- 
nant disposition,  he  contiimcs  still  in  his  settled  hatred  of  his 
father.  iNow,  if  such  a  son's  indirect  willingness  to  love  and 
honour  his  father  at  all  acquits  or  excuses  before  God,  for  his 
failing  of  actually  exercising  these  dispositions  towards  him, 
which  God  requires,  it  must  be  on  one  of  these  accounts.  (1.) 
Either,  That  it  answers  and  fulfils  the  command.  But  this  it 
docs  not  by  the  supposition  ;  because  the  thing  commanded  is 
love  and  honour  to  his  worthy  parent.  If  the  command  be 
proper  and  just,  as  is  supposed,  then  it  obhges  to  the  thing 
commanded  ;  and  so  nothing  else  but  that  can  answer  the  ob- 
ligation. Or,  (2.)  It  must  be,  at  least,  because  there  is  that  vir- 
tue or  goodness  in  his  indirect  willingness,  that  is  equivalent  to 
the  virtue  required ;  and  so  balances  or  countervails  it,  and 
makes  up  for  the  want  of  it.  But  that  also  is  contrary  to  the 
supposition.     The  williiigncs»«  the  son  has  merely  from  n  regard 
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to  money  and  honour,  has  no  goodness  in  it,  to  countervail  the 
want  of  the  pious  filial  respect  required. 

Sincerity  and  reality  in  that  indirect  willingness,  which  has 
been  spoken  of,  does  not  make  it  the  better.  That  which  is 
real  and  hearty  is  often  called  sincere  ;  whether  it  be  in  virtue 
or  vice.  Some  persons  are  sincerely  bad  ;  others  are  sincerely 
good  ;  and  others  may  be -sincere  and  hearty  in  things  which 
are  in  their  own  nature  indifferent ;  as  a  man  may  be  sincerely 
desirous  of  eating  when  he  is  hungry.  But  being  sincere, 
hearty,  and  in  good  earnest,  is  no  virtue,  unless  it  be  in  a  thing 
that  is  virtuous.  A  man  may  be  sincere  and  hearty  in  joining 
a  crew  of  pirates,  or  a  gang  of  robbers.  When  the  devils  cried 
out,  and  besought  Christ  not  to  torment  them,  it  was  no  mere 
pretence ;  they  were  very  hearty  in  their  desires  not  to  be  tor- 
mented ;  but  this  did  not  make  their  will  or  desire  virtuous. 
And  if  men  have  sincere  desires,  which  are  in  their  kind  and 
niBiture  no  better,  it  can  be  no  excuse  for  the  want  of  any  re- 
quired virtue. 

And  as  a  man^s  sincerity  in  such  an  indirect  desire  or  t^t7- 
Ungnets  to  do  his  duty  as  has  been  mentioned,  cannot  excuse 
for  the  want  of  performance :  so  it  is  with  Endeavours  arising 
from  such  a  willingness.  The  Endeavours  can  have  no  more 
goodness  in  them  than  the  will  of  which  they  are  the  effect 
and  expression.  And  therefore,  however  sincere  and  real,  and 
however  great  a  person^s  Endeavours  are  ;  yea,  though  they 
should  be  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability :  unless  the  will  from 
which  they  proceed  be  truly  good  and  virtuous,  they  can  be  of 
no  avail  or  weight  whatsoever  in  a  moral  respect.  That  which 
is  not  truly  virtuous  is,  in  God^s  sight,  good  for  nothing :  and 
so  can  be  of  no  value,  or  influence,  in  his  account,  to  make  up 
for  any  moral  defect.  For  nothing  can  counterbalance  evil, 
but  good,  if  evil  be  in  one  scale,  and  we  put  a  great  deal  into 
the  other  of  sincere  and  earnest  Desires,  and  many  and  great 
Endeavours  ;  yet,  if  there  be  no  real  goodness  in  all,  there  is 
no  weight  in  it ;  and  so  it  does  nothing  towards  balancing  the 
real  weight,  which  is  in  the  opposite  scale.  It  is  only  like  sub- 
tracting a  thousand  noughts  from  before  a  real  number,  which 
leaves  the  sum  just  as  it  was. 

Indeed  such  Endeavours  may  have  a  negatively  good  in- 
fluence.    Those  things  wliich  have  no  positive  virtue,  have 
Jio  positive  moral  influence  ;  yet  they  may  be  an  occasion  of 
persons  avoiding  some  positive  evils.     As  if  a  man  were  in  the 
"water  with  a  neighbour  to  whom  he  had  ill  will,  and  who  could 
xiot  swim,  holding  him  by  his  hand  ;  this  neighbour  was  much 
in  debt  to  him,-- -the  man  is  tempted  to  let  him  sink  and  drown 
— ^but  refuses  to  comply  with  the  temptation ;  not  from  love 
to  his  neighbour,  but  from  the  love  of  money,  and  because 
%  his  drowning  he  should  lose  his  debt ;  that  which  he  docF 
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in  preserving  hia  neighbour  from  drowning,  is  nothing  good 
in  the  sight  of  God :  yet  hereby  he  avoids  the  greater  guilt 
that  would  have  been  contracted,  if  he  had  desi^edljr  let 
his  neighbour  sink  and  perish.  But  when  iimmiani,  in 
their  disputes  with  Caivimsts^  insist  so  much  on  sincere  De- 
sires ana  Endeavours,  as  what  must  excuse  men,  must  be 
accepted  of  God,  &c.  it  is  manifest  they  have  respect  to  some 
positive  moral  weight  or  influence  of  those  Desires  and  En- 
deavours. Accepting,  justifying,  or  excusing  on  the  account 
of  sincere  Endeavours  (as  they  are  called)  and  men  doing 
what  they  can,  &c.  has  relation  to  some  moral  value,  some- 
thing that  is  accepted  as  good,  and  as  such,  countervailing 
some  defect. 

But  there  is  a  great  and  unknown  deceit,  arising  from  the 
ambiguity  of  the  phrase,  sincere  Endeavours.  Indeed  there 
is  a  vast  indistinctness  and  unfixedness  in  most,  or  at  least 
very  many  of  the  terms  used  to  express  things  pertaining  to 
moral  and  spiritual  matters.  Whence  arise  innumerable  mis* 
takes,  strong  prejudices,  inextricable  confusion,  and  endless 
controversy. — ^The  word  sincere  is  most  commonly  used  to 
signify  something  that  is  good :  men  are  habituated  to  un- 
derstand hy  it  the  same  as  honest  and  upright ;  which  terma 
excite  an  idea  of  something  ^ood  in  the  strictest  and  highest 
sense ;  good  in  the  sight  of  Him,  who  sees  not  only  the  outr 
ward  appearance,  but  the  heart.  And,  therefore,  men  think 
that  if  a  person  be  sincere^  he  will  certainly  be  accepted.  If 
it  be  said  that  any  one  is  sincere  in  his  Endeavours,  this  sug- 
gests, that  his  heart  is  good,  that  there  is  no  defect  of  duty, 
as  to  virtuous  inclination ;  he  honestly  and  vprightly  desires 
and  endeavours  to  do  as  he  is  required  ;  and  this  leads  them  to 
suppose,  that  it  would  be  very  hard  and  unreasonable  to  pu- 
nish him,  only  because  he  is  unsuccessful  in  his  Endeavours, 
the  thing  endeavoured  after  being  beyond  his  power. — ^Whereas 
it  ouffht  to  be  observed,  that  the  word  sincere  has  these  different 
signmcations. 

1.  Sincerity^  as  the  word  is  sometimes  used,  signifies  no 
more  than  reciity  of  Will  and  Endeavour^  with  respect  to  any 
thing  that  is  professed  or  pretended  ;  without  any  considera- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  principle  or  aim,  whence  this  real 
Will  and  true  Endeavour  arises.  If  a  man  has  some  real  de- 
sire either  direct  or  indirect  to  obtain  a  thing,  or  does  redUy 
endeavour  after  it,  he  is  said  sincerely  to  desire  or  endeavour^ 
without  any  consideration  of  the  goodness  of  the  principle 
from  which  he  acts,  or  any  excellency  or  worthiness  of  the  end 
for  which  he  acts.  Thus  a  man  who  is  kind  to  his  neighbour's 
wife  who  is  sick  and  languishing,  and  very  helpful  in  her  case, 
makes  a  shew  of  desiring  and  endeavouring  her  restoration  to 
health  and  vigour ;  and  not  only  makes  such  a  shew,  but  there 
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ifl  a  reality  in  his  pretence,  he  does  heartily  and  earnestly  desire 
to  Imve  her  health  restored,  and  uses  his  true  and  utmoBt  En- 
deaTOors  for  it ;  he  is  said  sincerely  to  desire  and  endeavour 
after  it,  because  he  does  so  truly  or  really  ;  though  perhaps  the 
principle  he  acts  iW>m  is  no  other  than  a  vile  and  scandalous 
passion ;  having  lived  in  adultery  with  her,  he  earnestly  desires 
to  have  her  health  and  vigour  restored,  that  he  may  return  to 
his  criminal  pleasures.    Or, 

2.  By  sincerity  is  meant,  not  merely  a  reality  of  Will  and 
Endeavour  of  some  sort,  and  from  some  consideration  or  other, 
bat  a  viriufms  sincerity.  That  is,  that  in  the  performance  of 
those  particular  acts  that  are  the  matter  of  virtue  or  duty, 
there  be  not  only  the  matter,  but  the  form  and  essence  of  vir- 
tue, consisting  in  the  aim  that  governs  the  act,  and  the  prin* 
eiple  exercised  in  it  There  is  not  only  the  realitv  of  the  act, 
that  is,  as  it  were,  the  body  of  the  duty ;  but  also  the  sou?, 
which  should  properly  belong  to  such  a  body.  In  this  sense, 
a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  when  he  acts  with  ^pure  intention  ; 
not  from  sinister  views :  he  not  onl^  in  reality  desires  and  seeks 
the  thing  to  be  done,  or  qualification  to  be  obtained,  for  some 
end  or  other ;  but  he  wills  the  thing  directly  and  properly,  as 
neither  forced  nor  bribed  ;  the  virtue  of  the  thing  is  properly 
the  object  of  the  will. 

In  the  former  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  in  op- 
porition  to  a  mere  pretence,  and  shew  of  the  partictdar  thing 
to  be  done  or  exhibited^  without  any  real  desire  or  endeavour  at 
all.  In  the  latter  sense,  a  man  is  said  to  be  sincere,  in  opposi- 
tion to  that  shew  of  virtue  there  is  in  merely  doing  the  mat' 
ter  of  duty^  without  the  reality  of  the  virtue  itself  in  the  soul. 
A  man  may  be  sincere  in  the  former  sense,  and  yet  in  the  latter 
he  in  the  sight  of  God,  who  searches  the  heart,  a  vile  hypo- 
crite. 

In  the  latter  kind  of  sincerity,  only,  is  there  any  thing  truly 
valuable  or  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  And  this  is  what 
in  scripture  is  called  sincerity^  uprightness^  integrity^  '*  truth  in 
the  inward  parts,^^  and  '^  being  of  a  perfect  heart"  And  if 
there  be  such  a  sincerity,  and  such  a  degree  of  it  as  there  oueht 
to  be,  and  there  be  any  thing  further  that  the  man  is  not  able 
to  perform,  or  which  does  not  prove  to  be  connected  with  his 
sincere  desires  and  endeavours,  the  man  is  wholly  excused  and 
acquitted  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  his  will  shall  surelv  be  accepted 
for  his  deed :  and  such  a  sincere  will  and  endeavour  is  all 
that  in  strictness  is  required  of  him,  by  any  command  of 
God.  But  as  to  the  other  kind  of  sincerity  of  desires  and 
endeavours,  having  no  virtue  in  it,  (as  was  observed  before)  it 
can  be  of  no  avail  before  God,  in  any  case,  to  recomlnend, 
satisfy,  or  excuse,  and  has  no  positive  moral  weight  or  influence 
whatsoever. 
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Corel.  1.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  nothing  in  the 
reason  and  nature  of  tilings  appears  from  the  consideration  of 
any  moral  weight  in  the  former  kind  of  sincerity,  leading  us  to- 
suppose,  that  God  has  made  any  positive  Promises  of  salvation, 
or  grace,  or  any  saving  assistance,  or  any  spiritual  benefit  what- 
soever, to  any  Desires,  Prayers,  Endeavours,  Striving,  or  Obe* 
dience  of  those,  who  hitherto  have  no  true  virtue  or  holiness  in 
their  hearts  ;  though  we  should  suppose  all  the  Sincerity,  and 
the  utmost  degree  of  Endeavour,  that  is  possible  to  t>6  in  a 
person  without  holiness. 

Some  object  against  God  requiring,  as  the  condition  of 
salvation,  those  holy  exercises  which  are  thq  result  of  a  super- 
natural renovation  ;  such  as  a  supreme  respect  to  Christ,  love 
to  God,  loving  holiness  for  its  own  sake,  &c.  that  these  inward 
dispositions  and  exercises  are  above  nien^s  power,  as  Uicy  are 
by  nature ;  and  therefore  that  we  may  conclude,  that  when  men 
are  brought  to  be  sincere  in  their  Endeavours,  and  do  as  well  as 
they  can,  they  are  accepted  ;  and  that  this  must  be  all  that 
God  requires,  in  order  to  their  being  received  as  the  objects  of 
his  favour,  and  must  be  what  God  has  appointed  as  the  condi- 
tion of  salvation.  Concerning  this,  I  would  observe,  that  io 
sUch  manner  of  speaking  as  '^  men  being  accepted  because 
they  are  sincere,  and  do  as  well  as  they  can,'^  there  is  evident- 
ly a  supposition  of  some  virtue,  some  degree  of  that  which  is 
truly  good  ;  though  it  does  not  go  so  far  as  were  to  be  wished. 
For  if  men  do  what  they  can,  unless  their  so  doing  be  from 
some  good  principle,  disposition,  or  exercise  of  heart,  some 
virtuous  inclination  or  act  of  the  will ;  their  so  doing  what  they 
can,  is  in  some  respect  not  a  whit  better  than  if  they  did  no- 
thing at  all.  In  such  a  case,  there  is  no  more  positive  moral 
goodness  in  a  man  doing  what  he  can,  than  in  a  windmill  do- 
ing what  it  can  ;  because  the  action  does  no  more  proceed 
from  virtue  :  and  there  is  nothing  in  such  sincerity  of  Endea- 
vour, or  doing  what  we  can,  that  should  render  it  any  more  a 
fit  recommendation  to  positive  favour  and  acceptance,  or  the 
condition  of  any  reward  or  actual  benefit,  than  cfoing  nothing; 
for  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  alike  nothing,  as  to  any  true 
moral  weight  or  value. 

Coroh  2.  Hence  also  it  follows,  there  is  nothing  that  appears 
in  the  reason  and  nature  of  things,  which  can  justly  lead  us  to 
deterniine,  that  God  will  certainly  give  the  necessary  means  of 
salvation,  or  some  way  or  other  bestow  true  holiness  and  eter- 
nal life  on  those  Heathem^  who  are  sincere,  (in  th"  sense  above 
explained)  in  their  Endeavours  to  find  out  the  wili  of  the  Deity, 
and  to  please  him,  according  to  their  light,  that  tliry  may  es- 
cape his  future  displeasure  ami  wrath,  and  obtain  lia|)})ine«*5  in 
the  future  state,  thronsrh  liis  favour. 
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SECT.  VI. 

Liberty  of  Indifference^  not  only  not  necessary  to  Virtue^  but 
utterly  inconsistent  with  it  ;  and  (dl^  either  virtuous  or  vicious 
Habits  or  Inclinations^  inconsistent  with  Arminian  Notions  of 
Liberty  and  moral  Agency. 

To  suppose  such  a  freedom  of  will  as  Arminians  talk  of 
to  be  requisite  to  Virtue  and  Vice,  is  many  ways  contrary  to 
common  sense. 

If  Indifference  belong  to  Liberty  of  Will,  as  Arminians 
suppose,  and  it  be  essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be 

Ssrformed  in  a  state  of  Liberty,  as  they  also  suppose  ;  it  will 
How,  that  it  is  essential  to  a  virtuous  action,  that  it  be  per- 
formed in  a  state  of  Indifference :  and  if  it  be  performed  in  a 
state  of  Indifference,  then  doubtless  it  must  be  performed  in 
the  time  of  Indiflerence.     And  so  it  will  follow,  that  in  order 
to  the  virtue  of  an  act,  the  heart  must  be  indifferent  in  the 
time  of  the  performance  of  that  act,  and  the  more  indifferent 
mod  cold  the  heart  is  with  relation  to  the  act  performed,  so 
much  the  better  ;  because  the  act  is  performed  with  so  much 
the  greater  Liberty.    But  is  this  agreeable  to  the  light  of 
nature  ?     Is  it  agreeable  to  the  notions  which  mankind  in  all 
ages  have  of  Virtue,  that  it  lies  in  what  is  contrary  to  Indif- 
ference, even  in  the  Tendency  and  Inclination  of  the  heart  to 
virtuous  action  ;  and  that  the  stronger  the  Inclination,  and  so 
the  further  from  Indifference,  the  more  virtuous  the  hearty  and 
so  much  the  more  praiseworthy  the  act  which  proceeds  from 
itT 

If  we  should  suppose  (contrary  to  what  has  been  before 
demonstrated;  that  there  may  be  an  act  of  will  in  a  state  of 
Indifference ;  for  instance,  this  act,  viz.  The  will  determining 
to  put  itself  out  of  a  state  of  Indifference,  and  to  give  itself 
a  prcponderation  one  way  :  then  it  would  follow,  on  Arminian 
principles,  that  this  act  or  determination  of  the  will  is  that 
alone  wherein  Virtue  consists,  because  this  only  is  performed 
while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  and  so  in  a 
state  of  Liberty ;  for  when  once  the  mind  is  put  out  of  its 
equilibrium,  it  is  no  longer  in  such  a  state  ;  and  therefore  all 
the  acts,  which  follow  afterwards,  proceeding  from  bias,  can 
have  the  nature  neither  of  Virtue  nor  Vice.  Or  if  the  thing 
which  the  will  can  do,  while  yet  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  and 
so  of  Liberty,  be  only  to  suspend  acting,  and  determine  to 
take  the  matter  into  consideration ;  then  tliis  determination  is 
that  alone  wherein  Virtue  consists,  and  not  proceeding  to 
action  after  the  scale  is  turned  bv  consideration.    So  that  it 
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will  follow,  from  these  principles,  that  whatever  is  done  after 
the  mind,  by  any  means,  is  once  out  of  its  equilibriom,  and 
arises  from  an  Inclination,  has  nothing  of  the  nature  of  Virtiie 
or  Vice,  and  is  worthy  of  neither  blame  nor  praise.  But 
how  plainly  contrary  is  this  to  the  universal  sense  of  mankind, 
and  to  the  notion  they  have  of  sincerely  virtuous  actions  ?— 
Which  is,  that  they  proceed  from  a  heart  v)eU  disposed  and 
well  inclined ;  and  the  stronger^  the  more  fixed  anddetermtned^ 
the  good  disposition  of  the  heart,  the  greater  the  sincerity  of 
Virtue,  and  so  the  more  of  its  truth  and  reality.  But  if  there 
be  any  acts  which  are  done  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  or  spring 
immediately  from  perfect  Indifference  and  coldness  of  heart, 
they  cannot  arise  from  any  good  principle  or  disposition  in 
the  heart ;  and,  consequently,  according  to  common  sense, 
have  no  sincere  goodness  in  them,  having  no  Virtue  of  heart 
in  them.  To  have  a  virtuous  heart,  is  to  have  a  heart  that  fa- 
vours Virtue,  and  is  friendly  to  it,  and  not  one  perfectly  cold 
and  indifferent  about  it. 

And  besides,  the  actions  that  are  done  in  a  state  of  Indif- 
ference, or  that  arise  immediately  out  of  such  a  state,  cannot 
be  virtuous,  because,  by  the  supposition,  they  arc  not  deter- 
mined bv  any  preceding  choice.  For  if  there  be  preceding 
choice,  then  choice  intervenes  between  the  act  and  the  state 
of  Indifference ;  which  is  contrary  to  the  supposition  of  the 
act  arising  immediately  out  of  Indifference.  But  those  act* 
which  are  not  determined  by  preceding  choice,  cannot  be  vir- 
tuous or  vicious,  bv  Arminian  principles,  because  they  are 
not  determined  by  the  will.  So  that  neither  one  way,  nor  the 
other,  can  any  actions  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  according  to 
those  principles.  If  the  action  be  determined  by  a  preceding 
act  of  choice,  it  cannot  be  virtuous ;  because  the  action  is  not 
done  in  a  state  of  Indifference,  nor  does  immediately  arise 
from  such  a  state ,  and  so  is  not  done  in  a  state  of  Liberty.— 
If  the  action  be  not  determined  by  a  preceding  act  of  choice, 
then  it  cannot  be  virtuous;  because  then  the  will  is  not 
self-determined  in  it.  So  that  it  is  made  certain  that 
neither  Virtue  nor  Vice  can  ever  find  any  place  in  the  uni- 
verse ! 

Moreover,  that  it  is  necessary  to  a  virtuous  action  that  it 
be  performed  in  a  state  of  indifference,  under  a  notion  of  that 
being  a  state  of  Liberty,  is  contrary  to  common  sense ;  as  it 
is  a  dictate  of  common  sense,  that  Indifference  itself,  in  many 
cases,  is  vicious,  and  so  to  a  high  degree.  As  if  when  I  see 
my  neighbour  or  near  friend,  and  one  who  has  in  the  highest 
degree  merited  of  me,  in  extreme  distress  and  ready  to  pe- 
rish, I  And  an  Indifference  in  my  heart  with  respect  to  any 
thing  proposed  to  be  done,  which  I  can  easily  do,  for  his  relieL 
So  if  it  should  be  proposed  to  me  to  blaspheme  God,  or  kill  my 
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&tiier,  or  do  numberless  other  things  which  might  be  mention- 
ed, the  being  indifferent  for  a  moment  would  be  highly  vicious 
and  vile. 

And  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  to  suppose  this  Li- 
berty of  Indifference  is  essential  to  Virtue  and  Vice,  destroys 
the  great  difference  of  degrees  of  the  guilt  of  different  crimes, 
and  takes  away  the  heinousness  of  the  most  flagitious,  horrid 
iniquities ;  such  as  adultery,  bestiality,  murder,  perjury,  blas- 
phemy, &c.  For,  according  to  these  principles,  there  is  no 
narm  at  all  in  having  the  mind  in  a  state  of  perfect  Indifference 
with  respect  to  these  crimes ;  nay,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  order  to  any  Virtue  in  avoiding  them,  or  vice  in  doing  them. 
But  for  the  mind  to  be  in  a  state  of  Indifference  with  respect 
to  them,  b  to  be  next  door  to  doing  them  :  it  is  then  infinitely 
near  to  choosing,  and  so  committing  the  fact :  for  equilibrium 
is  the  next  step  to  a  degree  of  preponderation  ;  and  one,  even 
the  least  degree  of  preponderation  (all  things  considered)  is 
choice.  And  not  only  so,  but  for  the  will  to  be  in  a  state  of 
perfect  equilibrium  with  respect  to  such  crimes,  is  for  the 
mind  to  be  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  full  as  likely  to  choose 
them  as  to  refuse  them,  to  do  them  as  to  omit  them.  And  if 
cor  minds  must  be  in  such  a  state,  wherein  it  as  near  to 
choosing  as  refusing,  and  wherein  it  must  of  necessity,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  things,  be  as  likely  to  commit  them  as 
to  refirain  from  them ;  where  is  the  exceeding  heinousness  of 
choosing  and  committing  them  ?  If  there  be  no  harm  in  often 
being  in  such  a  state,  wherein  the  probability  of  doing  and 
forbearing  are  exactly  equal,  there  being  an  equilibrium,  and 
no  more  tendency  to  one  than  the  other;  then,  according  to 
Uie  nature  and  laws  of  such  a  contineence,  it  ma^  be  expected, 
as  an  inemiable  consequence  of  such  a  disposition  of  things, 
that  we  should  choose  them  as  often  as  reject^them  :  that  it 
sh<NikI  generally  so  fall  out  is  necessary,  as  equality  in  the 
effisct  is  the  natural  consequence  of  the  equal  tendency  of  the 
cause,  or  of  the  antecedent  state  of  things  from  which  the 
effect  arises.  Why  then  should  we  be  so  exceedingly  to  blame, 
if  it  does  so  fall  out? 

It  is  many  ways  apparent,  that  the  Arminian  scheme  of 
Liberty  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  being  of  any  such  things 
as  either  virtuous  or  vicious  Habits  or  Dispositions.  If  Liberty 
of  IndWerence  be  essential  to  moral  agency,  then  there  can 
be  no  virtue  in  any  habitual  Inclinations  of  the  heart ;  which 
are  contrary  to  Indifference,  and  imply  in  their  nature  the  very 
destruction  and  exclusion  of  it.  They  suppose  nothing  can  be 
virtuous  in  which  no  Liberty  is  exercised;  but  how  absurd 
is  it  to  talk  of  exercising  Indifference  under  bias  and  prepon- 
deration I 

And  if  self-determinins^  power  in  the  will  be  necessary  to 
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moral  agency,  praise,  blame,  &c.  then  nothing  done  by  the  will 
can  be  any  further  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy,  than  so  far 
as  the  will  is  moved,  swayed  and  determined  by  itself,  and  the 
scales  turned  by  the  sovereign  power  the  will  has  over  ilselfl 
And  therefore  the  will  must  not  he  out  of  its  balance,  prepon- 
deration  must  not  be  den^rmined  and  effected  beforehand; 
and  so  the  self-determining  act  anticipated.  Thus  it  appears 
another  way,  that  habitual  bias  is  inconsistent  with  that 
Liberty  which  Arnmiiajis  suppose  to  be  necessary  to  Virtue  or 
Vice ;  and  so  it  follows  that  habitual  bias  itself  cannot  be  dther 
virtuous  or  vicious. 

The  same  thing  follows  from  their  doctrine  concerniag 
the  Inconsistence  of  Necessitt^  wiih  Liberty,  Praise,  Dispraise, 
&c.  None  will  deny  that  Bias  and  Inclination  may  be  so 
strong  as  to  be  invincible,  and  leave  no  possibiUty  of  the  wiH 
determining  contrary  to  it ;  and  so  be  attended  with  Neces- 
sity. This  Dr.  Whitby  allows  concerning  the  will  of  God, 
Angels,  and  glorified  Saints,  with  respect  to  good ;  and  the 
will  of  Devils  with  respect  to  evil.  Therefore,  if  Necessity 
be  inconsistent  with  Liberty,  then  when  fixed  Inclination  is 
to  such  a  degree  of  strength,  it  utterly  excludes  all  Virtae, 
Vice,  Praise,  or  Blame.  And  if  so,  then  the  nearer  Habits 
are  to  this  strength,  the  more  do  they  impede  Liberty,  and 
so  dimmish  Praise  and  Blame.  If  very  strong  Habits  destroy 
Liberty,  the  lesser  ones  proportionably  hinder  it,  according  to 
their  degree  of  strength.  And  therefore  it  will  follow,  that 
then  is  the  act  most  virtuous  or  vicious,  when  performed  with- 
out any  Inclination  or  habitual  Bias  at  all ;  because  it  is  then 
performed  with  most  Liberty. 

P^very  prepossessing  fixed  Bias  on  the  mind  brings  a  de- 
gree of  moral  Inability  for  the  contrary  ;  because  so  far  as  the 
mind  is  biassed  and  prepossessed,  so  much  hinderance  is  there 
of  the  contrary.  And  therefore  if  moral  Inability  be  incon- 
sistent with  moral  agency,  or  the  nature  of  Virtue  and  Vice, 
then,  so  far  as  there  is  any  such  thing  as  evil  disposition  of 
heart,  or  habitual  depravity  of  Inclination,  whether  covetous- 
ness,  pride,  malice,  cruelty,  or  whatever  else,  so  much  the 
more  excusable  persons  are  ;  so  much  the  less  have  their  evil 
acts  of  this  kind  the  nature  of  Vice.  And  on  the  contrary, 
whatever  excellent  Dispositions  and  Inclinations  they  have,  so 
much  are  they  the  less  virtuous.  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  no  habitual  disposition  of  heart  can 
be  in  ani/  dp/sfree  virtuous  or  \icious ;  or  the  actions  which 
proceed  from  them  at  all  praiseworthy  or  blameworthy.  Be- 
cause, though  we  should  suppose  the  Habit  not  to  be  of  such 
strength  as  wholly  to  take  away  all  moral  ability  and  self  deter^ 
mining  power ;  or  may  be  partly  from  Bias,  and  in  part  from 
self-detcrmmation  :  yet  in  this  case,  all  that  is  from  antecedent 
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Bias  must  be  set  aside,  as  of  no  consideration ;  and  in  estima- 
ting the  degree  of  Virtue  or  Vice,  no  more  must  be  considered 
than  what  arises  from  self-determining  power,  without  any  in- 
fluence of  that  Bias,  because  Liberty  is  exercised  in  no  more  : 
flo  that  all  that  is  the  exercise  of  habitual  Inclination  is  thrown 
away,  as  not  belonging  to  the  morality  of  the  action.  By  which 
it  appears,  that  no  exercise  of  these  Habits,  let  them  be  stronger 
6r  weaker,  can  ever  have  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  eitiier 
Virtue  or  Vice. 

Here  if  any  one  should  say,  that  notwithstanding  all  these 
thin^  there  may  be  the  nature  of  Virtue  and  Vice  in  the 
Habits  of  the  mind  ;  because  these  Habits  may  be  the  effects 
of  those  acts,  wherein  the  mind  exercised  Liberty  ;  that  how- 
ever the  forementioned  reasons  will  prove  that  no  Habits, 
which  are  natural,  or  that  are  born  or  created  with  us,  can  be 
either  virtuous  or  vicious  ;  vet  they  will  not  prove  this  of 
Habits  which  have  been  acqmred  and  established  by  repeated 
fee  acts. 

To  such  an  objector  I  would  say,  that  this  evasion  will  not 
at  all  help  the  matter.  For  if  freedom  of  will  be  essential  to 
the  very  nature  of  Virtue  and  Vice,  then  there  is  no  Virtue  or 
Vice  but  only  in  that  very  thing,  wherein  this  Liberty  is  exer- 
cised. If  a  man  in  one  or  more  things  that  he  does,  exercises 
Liberty,  and  then  by  those  acts  is  brought  into  such  circum- 
stances that  his  Liberty  ceases,  and  there  follows  a  long  series 
of  acts  or  events  that  come  to  pass  necessarily  ;  those  conse- 
quent acts  are  not  virtuous  or  vicious,  rewardable  or  punishable  ; 
but  only  the  free  acts  that  established  this  necessity  ;  for  in 
them  alone  was  the  man  free.  The  following  effects,  that  arc 
nec^essary,  have  no  more  of  the  nature  of  Virtue  or  Vice,  than 
health  or  sickness  of  body  have  properly  the  nature  of  Virtue 
w  Vice,  being  the  effects  of  a  course  of  free  acts  of  temperance 
or  intemperance  ;  or  than  the  good  qualities  of  a  clock  are 
of  the  nature  of  Virtue,  which  are  the  effects  of  free  acts  of 
the  artificer  ;  or  the  goodness  and  sweetness  of  the  fruits  of  a 
garden  are  moral  Virtues,  being  the  effects  of  the  free  and 
mithfiil  acts  of  the  gardener.  If  Liberty  be  absolutely  requi- 
site to  the  morality  of  actions,  and  necessity  wholly  inconsist- 
ent with  it,  as  Arminians  greatly  insist ;  then  no  necessary  ef- 
fects whatsoever,  let  the  cause  be  never  so  good  or  bad,  can  be 
virtuous  or  vicious  ;  but  the  virtue  or  vice  must  be  only  in  the 
free  cause.  Agreeably  to  this.  Dr.  Whitby  supposes  the  ne- 
cessity that  attends  Jhe  good  and  evil  Habits  of  the  saints  in 
heaven  and  damned  in  hell,  which  are  the  consequence  of  their 
free  acts  in  their  state  of  probation,  are  not  rewardable  or  pu- 
nishable. 

On  the  whole  it  appears,  that  if  the  notions  of  Arminians 
concerning  liberty  and  moral  asency  be  true,  it  will  foll<»^* 
VOL*  ri.  9^ 
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that  there  is  no  virtue  in  any  such  Habits  or  qualities  as  huini* 
lity,  meekness,  patience,  mercy,  gratitude,  generosi^,  heaven- 
ly-mindedness ;  nothing  at  all  praiseworthy  in  lovmg  Christ 
above  father  and  mother,  wife  and  children,  or  our  own  Uves  ; 
or  in  delight  in  holiness,  hungering  and  thirsting  after  righteous* 
ness,  love  to  enemies,  universal  benevolence  to  mankind  :  and 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  at  all  vicious,  or  worthy  of 
dispraise,  in  the  most  sordid,  beastly,  malignant,  devilish  dis* 
positions  ;  in  being  ungrateful,  profane,  habitually  hating  God, 
tod  things  sacred  and  holy ;  or  in  being  most  treacherous,  en- 
vious, and  cruel  towards  men.  For  all  these  things  are  DtspO' 
sitions  and  Inclinaiions  of  the  heart.  And  in  short,  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  any  virtuous  or  vicious  quality  of  mind  ;  no  such 
thing  as  inherent  virtue  and  holiness,  or  vice  and  sin :  and  the 
stronser  those  Habits  or  Dispositions  are,  which  used  to  be 
called  virtuous  and  vicious,  the  further  they  are  from  being  so 
indeed  ;  the  more  violent  men^s  lusts  are,  the  more  fixed  ueir 
pride,  envy,  ingratitude,  and  maliciousness,  still  the  further  are 
they  from  being  blameworthy.  If  there  be  a  man  that  by  his 
own  repeated  acts,  or  by  any  other  means,  is  come  to  be  of  the 
most  hellish  Disposition,  desperately  inclined  to  treat  his  neigh- 
bours with  injunousness,  contempt,  and  malignity  ;  the  further 
they  should  be  from  any  Disposition  to  be  angry  with  him,  or 
in  the  least  to  blame  him.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  a 
person  who  is  of  a  most  excellent  spirit,  strongly  inclining  him 
to  the  most  amiable  actions,  admirably  meek,  benevolent,  &c 
so  much  is  he  further  from  any  thing  rewardable  or  commend- 
able. On  which  principles,  the  man  Jesus  Christ  was  very  far  from 
being  praiseworthy  for  those  acts  of  holiness  and  kindness  which 
He  performed,  these  propensities  being  strong  in  his  heart. 
And  above  all,  the  infinitely  holy  and  gracious  God  is  infinitely 
remote  from  any  thing  commendable,  his  good  Inclinations 
being  infinitely  strong,  and  He,  therefore,  at  the  utmost  pos- 
sible distance  from  being  at  liberty.  And  in  all  cases,  the 
stronger  the  Inclinations  of  any  are  to  Virtue,  and  the  more 
they  love  it,  the  less  virtuous,  and  the  more  they  love  wicked- 
ness, the  less  vicious  they  are. Whether  these  things  are 

agreeable  to  Scripture,  let  every  Christian,  and  every  man  who 
has  read  the  Bible,  judge :  and  whether  they  are  agreeable  to 
common  sense,  let  every  one  judge,  that  has  human  understand- 
ing in  exercise. 

And,  if  we  pursue  these  principles,  we  shall  find  that 
Virtue  and  Vice  are  wholly  excluded  out  of  the  worid  ;  and 
that  there  never  was,  nor  ever  can  be  any  such  thing  as  one  or 
the  other,  either  in  God,  angels,  or  men.  No  Propensity,  Dis- 
position, or  Habit,  can  be  virtuous  or  vicious,  as  has  been 
shewn ;  because  they,  so  far  ^  they  take  place,  destroy  the 
fteedomi  of  the  will,  the  foundation  of  all  moral  agency,  and 
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exclude  all  capacity  of  either  Virtue  or  Vice. — And  if  Habits 
and  Dispositions  themselves  be  not  virtuous  nor  vicious,  nei- 
ther can  the  exercise  of  these  Dispositions  be  so :  for  the 
exercise  of  Bias  is  not  the  exercise  of  free  self  determining 
will^  and  so  there  is  no  exercise  of  liberty  in  it.  Consequent- 
ly, no  man  is  virtuous  or  vicious,  either  in  being  well  or  ill 
disposed,  nor  in  acting  from  a  good  or  bad  Disposition.  And 
whether  this  Bias  or  Disposition  be  habitual  or  not,  if  it  ex- 
ists but  a  moment  before  the  act  of  will  which  is  the  effect 
of  it,  it  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  effect. 
Or,  if  there  be  no  previous  Disposition  at  all,  either  habitual  or 
occasfonal,  that  determines  the  act,  then  it  is  not  choice  that 
determines  it ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  contingence  that  happens  to 
the  man,  arising  from  nothing  in  him ;  and  is  necessary,  as 
to  any  Inclination  or  Choice  of  his ;  and  therefore  cannot 
make  him  either  the  better  or  worse,  any  more  than  a  tree 
IB  better  than  other  trees,  because  it  ofiener  happens  to  be 
lighted  upon  by  a  nightingale :  or  a  rock  more  vicious  than 
eUier  rocks,  because  rattlesnakes  have  happened  oftener  to 
crawl  over  it  So  that  there  is  no  Virtue  nor  Vice  in  ffood  or 
bad  Dispositions,  either  fixed  or  transient ;  nor  any  Virtue  or 
Vice  in  acting  from  any  good  or  bad  previous  Inclination  ; 
Bor  yet  any  virtue  or  vice  in  acting  wholly  without  any  pre- 
vious Inclination.  Where  theipshall  we  find  room  for  Virtue 
or  Vice  ? 


SECT.  VII. 

Arminian  Notions  of  moral  Agency  inconsistent  with  all  Influ- 
ence of  Motive  and  Inducement^  in  either  virtuous  or  vicious 
Actions, 

As  Arminian  notions  of  that  liberty  which  is  essential  to 
virtue  or  vice,  are  inconsistent  with  common  sense  in  their 
beinc  inconsistent  with  all  virtuous  or  vicious  habits  and  dis- 
positions ;  so  they  are  no  less  inconsistent  with  all  influence 
of  Motives  in  moral  actions. — Such  influence  equally  against 
those  notions  of  liberty,  whether  there  be,  previous  to  the  act 
of  choice,  a  preponderancy  of  the  inclination,  or  a  preponde- 
rancy  of  those  circumstances  which  have  a  tendency  to  move 
the  inclination.  And  indeed  it  comes  to  just  the  same  thing  ; 
to  say,  the  circumstances  of  the  mind  are  such  as  tend  to  sway 
and  turn  its  inclination  one  way,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say, 
the  inclination  of  the  mind,  as  under  such  circumstances,  tenqs 
that  way. 
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Or  if  any  think  it  most  proper  to  say,  that  Motives  do 
alter  the  inclination,  and  give  a  new  bias  to  the  mind,  it  will 
not  alter  the  case  as  to  the  present  argument  For  if  Motives 
operate  by  giving  the  mind  an  inclination,  then  they  operate 
by  destroying  the  mind^s  indifference,  and  laying  it  under  a 
bias.  But  to  do  this,  is  to  destroy  the  Arminian  freedom  :  it 
is  not  to  leave  the  will  to  its  own  self-determination,  but  to 
bring  it  into  subjection  to  the  power  of  something  extrinsic^ 
which  operates  upon  it,  sways  and  determines  it^  previous  to 
its  own  determination.  So  that  what  is  done  from  Motive, 
cannot  be  either  virtuous  or  vicious.  Besides,  if  the  acts  of 
the  will  are  excited  by  Motives,  those  Motives  are  the  cause* 
of  those  acts  of  the  will ;  which  makes  the  acts  of  the  will 
necessary ;  as  effects  necessarily  follow  the  efl&ciency  of  the 
cause.  And  if  the  influence  and  power  of  the  Motive  causes 
the  volition,  then  the  influence  of  the  Motive  determines 
volition,  and  volition  does  not  determine  itself;  and  so  is  not 
free  in  the  sense  of  Arminians  (as  has  been  largely  shewn 
already),  and  consequently  can  be  neither  virtuous  nor  vi* 
cious. 

The  supposition  which  has  already  been  taken  notice  of 
as  an  insufllcient  evasion  in  other  cases,  would  be,  in  like  man- 
lier, impertinently  alledged  in  this. case;  namely,  the  suppo- 
sition that  liberty  consists  in  a^power  of  suspending  action  fer 
the  present,  in  order  to  deliberation.  If  it  shoukl  be  said. 
Though  it  be  true,  that  the  will  is  under  a  necessity  of  fi- 
nally following  the  strongest  Motive  ;  yet  it  may,  ror  the 
present,  forbear  to  act  upon  the  Motive  presented,  till  there 
has  been  opportunity  thoroughly  to  consider  it,  and  compare 
its  real  weight  with  the  merit  of  other  Motives.  I  answer  as 
follows : 

Here  again  it  must  be  remembered,  that  if  determining 
thus  to  suspend  and  consider  be  the  act  of  the  will,  wherein 
alone  liberty  is  exercised,  then  in  this  all  virtue  and  vice  must 
consist ;  and  the  acts  that  follow  this  consideration,  and  are 
the  effects  of  it,  being  necessary,  are  no  more  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious than  some  good  or  bad  events,  which  happen  when  they 
are  fast  asleep,  and  are  the  consequences  of  what  they  did 
when  they  were  awake.  Therefore,  I  would  here  observe  two 
things : 

1.  To  suppose  that  all  virtue  and  vice,  in  everv  case,  con- 
sists in  determining,  whether  to  take  time  for  consideration  or 
not,  is  not  agreeable  to  common  sense.  For,  according  to  such 
a  supposition,  the  most  horrid  crimes,  adultery,  murder,  sodo- 
imr,  blasphemy,  &c.  do  not  at  all  consist  in  the  horrid  nature 
of  the  things  themselves,  but  only  in  the  neglect  of  thorough 
consideration  before  they  were  perpetrated,  which  brings  their 
viciousness  to  a  small  matter,  and  makes  all  crimes  equal.     If 
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it  be  said,  that  neglect  of  consideration,  when  such  heinous 
evils  are  proposed  to  choice,  is  worse  than  in  other  cases  :  I  an- 
swer, this  is  inconsistent,  as  it  supposes  the  very  thing  to  be, 
which,  at  the  same  time,  is  supposed  not  to  be  ;  it  supposes  all 
moral  evil,  all  viciousness  and  heinousness,  does  not  consist 
merely  in  the  want  of  consideration.  It  supposes  some  crimes 
in  themselves^  in  their  own  nature^  to  be  more  heinous  than 
others,  antecedent  to  consideration  or  inconsideration,  which 
lays  the  person  under  a  previous  obligation  to  consider  in  some 
cases  more  than  others. 

2.  If  it  were  so,  that  all  virtue  and  vice,  in  every  case,  con- 
sisted only  in  the  act  of  the  will  whereby  it  determines  whether 
to  consider  or  no,  it  would  not  alter  the  case  in  the  least  as  to 
the  present  argument.  For  still  in  this  act  of  the  will  on  this 
determination,  it  is  induced  by  some  Motive,  and  necessarily 
follows  the  strongest  Motive  ;  and  so  is  necessarily,  even  in  that 
act  wherein  alone  it  is  either  virtuous  or  vicious. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe  concerning  the  incon- 
sistence of  Arminian  notions  of  moral  agency  with  the  inflo- 
ence  of  Motives. — I  suppose  none  will  deny,  that  it  is  possible 
for  such  powerful  Motives  to  be  set  before  the  mind,  exhibited  in 
so  strong  a  light,  and  under  such  advantageous  circumstances, 
as  to  be  mvincible  ;  and  such  as  the  mind  cannot  but  yield  to. 
In  this  case,  Arminians  will  doubtless  say,  liberty  is  destroyed. 
And  if  so,  then  if  Motives  are  exhibited  with  half  so  much 
power,  they  hinder  liberty  in  proportion  to  their  strength,  and 
£o  halfway  towards  destroying  it  If  a  thousand  degrees  of 
Motive  abolish  all  liberty,  then  five  hundred  take  it  half  away. 
If  one  degree  of  the  influence  of  Motive  does  not  at  all  infringe 
or  diminish  liberty,  then  no  more  do  two  degrees  ;  for  nothine 
doubled,  is  still  nothing.  And  if  two  degrees  do  not  diminish 
the  wilPs  liberty,  no  more  do  four,  eight,  sixteen,  or  six  thou- 
sand. For  nothing  however  multiplied  comes  to  but  nothing. 
If  there  be  nothing  in  the  nature  of  motive  or  moral  suasion, 
that  is  at  all  opposite  to  liberty,  then  the  greatest  degree  of  it 
cannot  hurt  lioerty.  But  if  there  be  somewhat,  in  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  against  liberty,  then  the  least  degree  of  it  hurts 
in  some  degree  ;  and  consequently  diminishes  virtue.  If  invin- 
cible Motives  to  that  action  which  is  good,  take  away  all  the 
freedom  of  the  act,  and  so  all  the  virtue  of  it ;  then  the  more 
forcible  the  Motives  are,  so  much  the  worse,  so  much  the  less 
virtue  ;  and  the  weaker  the  Motives  are,  the  better  for  the  cause 
of  virtue ;  and  none  is  best  of  all. 

Now  let  it  be  considered,  whether  these  things  are  agree- 
able to  common  sense.  If  it  should  be  allowed,  that  there  are 
some  instances  wherein  the  soul  chooses  without  any  Motive, 
what  virtue  can  there  be  in  such  a  choice  ?  1  am  sure  there  is 
no  prudence  or  wisdom  in  it    Such  a  choice  is  made  for  no 
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the  will  an  opportunity  to  determine  itself  concerning  the  ob- 
jects proposeo,  either  to  choose  or  reject,  by  its  own  uncaused^ 
unmoved,  uninfluenced  self-determination.  And  if  this  be  all, 
then  all  those  means  do  no  more  to  promote  virtue  than  vice : 
for  they  do  nothing  but  give  the  will  opportunity  to  determine 
itself  either  way^  either  to  good  or  bad,  without  laying  it  under 
any  bias  to  either :  and  so  there  Lb  really  as  much  of  an  oppor- 
tunity given  to  determine  in  favour  of  evil  as  of  good. 

Thus  that  horrid  blasphemous  consequence  will  certainly 
follow  from  the  Arminian  doctrine,  which  they  charge  on  others  $ 
namely,  tiiat  God  acts  an  inconsistent  part  in  using  so  many 
counsels,  warnings,  invitations,  intreaties,  &c.  with  sinners,  to 
induce  them  to  forsake  sin,  and  turn  to  the  ways  of  virtue ; 
and  that  all  are  insincere  and  fallacious.  It  will  follow, 
from  their  doctrine,  that  God  does  these  things  when  he  knows, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  have  no  manner  of  tendency  to 
promote  the  effect  he  seems  to  aim  at;  yea,  knows  that  if 
thev  have  any  influence,  this  very  influence  will  be  inconsistent 
witn  such  an  effect,  and  will  prevent  it.  But  what  an  imputa;* 
tion  of  insincerity  would  this  fix  on  him,  who  is  infinitely  holy 
and  true  I— So  that  theirs  is  the  doctrine  which,  if  pursued  in 
its  consequences,  does  horribly  reflect  on  the  Most  High,  and 
fix  on  him  ttie  charge  of  hypocrisy  ;  and  not  the  doctrine  of  the 
Ccdvinist  according  to  their  frequent  and  vehement  excla> 
mations  and  invectives. 

CoroL  2.  From  what  has  been  observed  in  this  section, 
it  acain  appears,  that  Arminian  principles  and  notions,  when 
fairly  examined  and  pursued  in  their  demonstrable  conse* 
quences,  do  evidently  shut  all  virtue  out  of  the  world,  and 
make  it  impossible  that  there  should  ever  be  any  such  thing, 
in  any  case ;  or  that  any  such  thmg  should  ever  be  conceivra 
of.  For,  by  these  principles,  the  very  notion  of  virtue  or  vice 
implies  absurdity  and  contradiction.  For  it  is  absurd  in  itself, 
and  contrary  to  common  sense,  to  suppose  a  virtuous  act  of 
mind  without  any  good  intention  or  aim;  and,  by  their  princi* 
pies,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  a  virtuous  act  with  a  good  inten- 
tion or  aim ;  for  to  act  for  an  end,  is  to  act  from  a  Motive. 
So  that  if  we  rely  on  these  prmciples,  there  can  be  no  virtuous 
act  with  a  good  design  and  end ;  and  it  is  self-evident,  there 
can  be  none  without :  consequently  there  can  be  no  virtuous 
act  at  all. 

Carol.  3.  It  is  manifest,  that  Arminian  notions  of  moral 
agency,  and  the  being  of  a  faculty  of  will,  cannot  consist  to- 
gether ;  and  that  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  either  a  vir- 
tuous or  vicious  act,  it  cannot  be  an  act  of  the  will ;  no  will 
can  be  at  all  concerned  in  it.  For  that  act  which  is  performed 
without  inclination,  without  Motive,  without  end,  must  be  per^ 
formed  without  any  concern  of  the  will.    To  suppose  an  act 
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of  the  will  without  these,  imphes  a  contradiction.  If  the  soul 
in  its  act  has  no  motive  or  end ;  then,  in  that  act  (as  was  ob- 
served before)  it  seeks  nothing,  goes  after  nothing,  exerts  no 
inclination  to  any  thii^ ;  and  this  implies,  that  in  that  act  it 
desires  nothing,  and  chooses  nothing ;  so  that  there  is  no  act 
of  choice  in  the  case  :  and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there  is 
no  act  of  will  in  the  case.  Which  very  effectually  shuts  all 
vicious  and  virtuous  acts  out  of  the  universe ;  in  as  much  as, 
according  to  this,  there  can  be  no  vicious  or  virtuous  act 
wherein  the  will  is  concerned :  and  according  to  the  plainest 
dictates  of  reason,  and  the  light  of  nature,  and  also  tne  prin- 
ciples of  Arminians  themselves,  there  can  be  no  virtuous 
or  vicious  act  wherein  the  will  is  not  concerned.  And 
therefore  there  is  no  room  for  any  virtuous  or  vicious  acts  at 
aU. 

Carol.  4.  If  none  of  the  moral  actions  of  intelligent  beings 
are  influenced  by  either  previous  Inclination  or  Motive,  another 
itninge  thing  will  follow  ;  and  this  is,  that  God  not  only  cannot 
foreknow  any  of  the  future  moral  actions  of  his  creatures,  but 
he  can  make  no  conjecture,  can  give  no  probable  ^ess  con- 
oemiii|;  thenou  For,  all  conjecture  in  things  of  this  nature, 
i|iU8t  depend  on  some  discerning  or  apprehension  of  these  two 
things,  previous  Disposition  and  Motive^  which,  as  has  been 
observed,  Artninian  notions  of  moral  agency,  in  their  real  Qon- 
sequence,  altogether  exclude. 


VOL.  11.  ^2i 
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PART  IV. 

wh£reYn  the  chief  grounds  of  the  reasonings  of  araii- 
nians,  in  support  and  defence  of  the  foremen- 
tioned  notions  of  liberty,  moral  agency,  &c.  and 
against  the  opposite  doctrine,  are  considered. 


SECT.  I. 


Tlie  Essence  of  the  Virtue  mid  Vice  of  Dispositions  of  the 
Heartland  Acts  of  the  TF3Z,  lies  not  in  their  Cause^  but  their 
Nature.* 

One  main  foundation  of  the  reasons  which  are  brought  to 
establish  the  forementioned  notions   of  liberty,  virtue,  vice^ 

*  This  may  appear  to  some  to  be  an  identical  proposition — *•  The  essence  of 
a  thing  Uob  in  its  nature  j"  but  it  i8  not  wholly  so,  and  the  whole  of  the  proposi- 
tion is  exceedingly  important,  on  account  of  the  negaiive  part,  or  the  incidental 
proposition  it  contains,  viz.  The  essence  of  virtue  and  vice  lies  not  in  their  emue. 
A  smgle  consideration  may  be  sufficient  iv  shew  the  tnith  and  importance  of  one 
part  of  this  last  proposition.  If  the  essence  of  virtue  lay  in  its  cause,  how  could 
the  first  cause,  or  the  uncaused  nature,  be  virtuous  ?  If  therefore  tiie  first  caose 
be  virtuous,  or  have  the  essence  of  virtue,  as  all  thcists  will  allow,  it  is  plain, 
that  essence  must  lie  in  the  nature  of  that  cause  itself  Hence,  as  &>d  is  the 
standard  of  ail  moral  excellence,  created  natures  arc  morally  excellent  in  propor- 
tion  as  they  resemble  him.  And  as  virtue  is  an  imitable  excellence,  and  as  no 
good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  resemblance  should  not  hold  in  this  parti- 
cular, it  is  highly  probable,  o  priori,  that,  in  reference  to  created  natures,  the  es- 
sence of  tkeir  virtue  lies  not  in  its  cause.  To  demonstrate  this  last,  is  the  design 
of  the  present  section. 

Again,  as  the  essence  of  virtue  lies  not  in  its  cause,  so  neither  does  the  es- 
sence of  vice  lie  in  its  cause.  But  the  philosophical  ground  of  this  part  of  the  ge- 
neral proposition  demands  more  particular  attention.  And  as  this  proposition — 
"  the  essence  of  vice  Ues  not  in  its  cause,"  affects  the  whole  system  of  morals, 
and  indeed  of  theology,  we  beg  leave  to  propose  a  series  of  remarks  which,  it  is 
koped,  will  cast  some  light  on  the  subject. 

1.  Causes  are  of  two  kinds,  and  of  two  only,  either  positive  ornegaHve. 
Positive  causes  produce  positive  effects,  from  the  first  cause  through  all  secon- 
dary causes  ;  and  these  positive  secondary  causes  are  nothing  else  but  so  m4ny 
decretive  antecedents,  which  act  physically,  and  their  consequences  follow  from 
the  nature  of  things ;  even  as  number  foljows  the  rcm>tition  of  units,  or  happi- 
ijcis  r^sidts  from  t^%  virtue. 
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&c.  is  a  supposition,  that  the  virtuousness  of  the  disposition!) 
or  acts  of  the  will,  consists  not  in  the  nature  of  these  dispo- 

2.  The  term  "  caoae^  is  applied  less  properly  to  express  a  iMgoltM  idet  \ 
lor  it  expresses  merely  an  antecedent  of  a  consequent.  For  instance,  if  we  say 
that  a  man  cannot  read  hecmut  he  is  blind,  or  cannot  walk  hecmut  he  has  no  ^ewh 
or  cannot  go  to  heaven  because  he  does  not  love  God,  and  the  like  ;  it  is  mani&t 
that  bUnttiuaSf  want  of  le^s,  and  want  of  love  to  God,  arc  "  causes"  only  as  ante- 
cedents are  causes  to  their  consequents,  without  positive  influence. 

3.  Negative  causes,  though  Ihoy  have  no  positive  operation  in  producing 
their  consequents,  are  no  less  the  ground  of  certainty  than  those  causes,  properly 
so  called,  which  exist  in  physical  operations.  For  the  conscauont  follows  the  an- 
tecedent with  equal  certainty,  whether  the  connection  be  formed  by  decretive 
will  and  energy,  as  in  all  positive  causes,  or  by  the  nature  of  things  only,  which 
is  essential  truth,  as  in  all  negative  causes. 

4.  The  cause  of  vicious  acts^  is  a  vicious  disposition ;  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
want,  or  the  absence  of  a  virtuous  disposition.  The  essence  of  the  vicious  act, 
however,  is  not  in  the  cause,  or  disposition.  The  vice  of  the  disposition  is  one 
thing,  and  the  vice  of  the  act  is  another.  For  as  the  nature  of  the  disposition, 
and  the  nature  of  the  act,  are  d^erent ;  so  the  vice,  or  moral  badness  of  the 
one,  is  a  diflerent  badness  from  that  of  the  other.  The  one  and  the  other  is  a 
had  thing  whatever  be  the  cause,  and  irrespective  of  any.     Hence,    ■ 

5.  Evil  dispositions  or  acts  should  be  denominated  such,  not  from  their  cause, 
but  from  their  nature.  Were  it  otherwise,  personal  fault,  or  blame,  could  never 
exist ;  for  the  vicious  act  would  transfer  the  blame  to  the  disposition,  and  the  dis- 
position to  the  cause  of  that ;  whereby  persons  woold  be  free  from  blame,  and 
this  would  attach  to  principles  only.  But  to  suppose  a  moral  agent  incapable  of 
blameworthiness,  wmch  on  the  supposition  would  be  the  case,  is  a  gross  absur- 
dity. It  would  be  to  suppose  an  accountable  being,  who  at  the  same  time  can 
be  accountable  for  nothing ;  and  it  would  be  to  impute  blame  to  principles,  or  a 
piiociple,  which  is  incapable  of  moral  agency. 

6.  The  cause  of  virtuous  acts,  or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  the  soil  in  which  they 
growy  is  a  previous  incUnation  or  disposition  to  good,  before  any  actual  choice 
takes  place.  This  may  be  called  a  virtuous  incUnation,  or  disposition.  But  the 
original  and  predisposins  cause  of  that,  is  divine  energy,  influx,  or  influence ; 
in  other  words,  an  aasiniiiating  emanation  from  the  holy  nature  and  decretive  will 
of  God. 

7.  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  a  good,  or  a  virtue,  attributable  to  man,  until  he 
is  actually  possessed  of  it,  or  it  becomes  his,  as  a  quality  of  his  nature.  God,  the 
Father  ot  lights,  from  whom  every  good  and  perfect  gift  procoedetb,  is  the  cause 
-of  that  virtuous  disposition  ;  but  while  the  virtue  remained  in  the  cause,  and  not 
in  the  man,  it  was  no  hunuin  virtue.  Nor  does  the  essence  of  human  virtue  he  in 
the  communication  itself,  for  this  was  the  efiect  of  divine  will ;  but  no  will  can 
alter  the  nature  of  virtue  :  therefore,  the  essence  of  virtue  consists  not  in  the 
cause,  whether  we  understand  by  "  cause,**  the  toUl  that  communicates  the  vir- 
tuous disposition,  or  the  communication  itself.  Consequently,  the  absence  of  virtue 
is  so  completely  confined  to  the  disposition  of  the  a^ent,  and  the  consequent  acts, 
as  to  exclude  every  thing  else  that  may  be  termed  its  cause. 

8.  The  cause  of  vicious  acts,  whatever  it  be,  is  opposite  to  the  cause  of  vir- 
tuous acts  ;  for  these  acts  have  diametrically  opposite  eflccts.  That  vicious  acts 
have  a  cause,  as  well  as  virtuous  ones,  cannot  be  denied  by  any  reflecting  person, 
for  this  plain  reason,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  universality  of  things,  beings, 
qualities,  &c.  but  has  a  cause,  either  positive  or  negative,  as  before  explained. 
Neither  agency,  liberty,  nor  any  thing  else,  considered  as  an  effect  or  a  con- 
sequent, can  exist  without  a  cause,  or  antecedent.  The  denial  of  this,  and 
universal  scepticism,  are  the  same  thing.  Then  all  reasoning,  and  all  common 
sense,  vanish.  Then  body  and  spirit,  cause  and  effects,  good  and  evil,  aic.  are 
huddled  up  in  endless  confusion,  without  either  first  or  last,  great  or  small,  order 

or  proportion. 

9.  The  original  predisposing  cause  of  a  vicious  disposition,  is  the  very  oppo- 
site of  the  original,  predisposing  cause  of  a  virtuous  disposition.  This  last,  it  has 
been  shewn,  is  divine  energy,  which  is  a  positive  cause ;  the  other,  the  opposite 
of  thip,  is  a  negative  cause.    The  cause  of  good,  as  before  observed,  is  a  caui© 
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flitions,  or  acts  of  the  will,  but  wholly  in  the  Oiigin  or  Cause  of 
them :  so  that  if  the  disposition  of  the  mind,  or  ucis  of  the  will,  be 

properly  so  called,  in  the  wmy  of  physical  influence;  but  the  cause  of  evil  is  called 
^<a  cause"  improperly,  as  it  implies  no  physical  influenee,  hut  only  stands  as  aa 
antecedent  to  a  consequent ;  from  which  however  the  consequent  may  be  infeived 
trith  as  mudk  eert^niy  as  if  the  influence  were  physical  and  mechamoaL  fVlie- 
ther  you  suppose  positive  quantities,  or  negative  quantities,  consequences  an 
equally  eerimny  it  is  no  less  true  that  5— S=S,  than  34-3=6.  Whether  joa  say. 
If  the  sun  uiere  not^  it  would  cause  darkness ;  or  say,  It  the  sun  shme^  it  wiUeaoaa' 
l^ht;  the  difierence  is  only  in  the  fuOure  of  the  cause,  as  either  positive  or  negip 
tivo,  not  in  the  certainty  of  the  consequence. 

10.  It  would  be  very  absurd  and  contradictory  to  say  that  the  cmue  of  viee 
is  vieioiu.  For  that  woulil  be  the  same  as  to  say,  that  a  thing  was  beibre  it  enstad; 
To  be  vicious  is  to  have  vice;  and  for  this  to  be  the  cmue  of  vice,  is  for  it  to  be 
the  cause  of  ttoW/,  or  ity-emuedj  which  is  absurd.  It  is  therefore  imposable  that 
the  cause  of  vice  should  be  vicious ;  consequently  the  essence  of  vice  is  no  where 
but  in  its  oien  proper  nahtref  to  the  exclusion  of  every  cause  whatever.  And  yel, 
as  it  is  an  effect,  it  must  have  a  cause. 

11.  The  principal  question  to  be  determined  in  this  investi^tion  is,  What 
is  precisely  the  origmal,  predisposing,  negative  cmue  of  a  vicious  disposition  7  The 
answer  is  plain  and  short ;  it  is  that  property  of  a  creature  which  renders  it  oftssbrfs- 
/y  dependent  for  its  being  and  well-being.  Or^  it  is  that  propertv  which  is  the  vwy 
cppMte  to  independence,  self-sufficiency,  and  immutability :  ana  therefore  is  a  pio- 
perty  peculiar  to  a  creature,  and  cannot  belong  to  God. 

12.  Nor  can  this  be  said  to  be  an  aehwUy  exitHng  property  from  eternity :  sine* 
it  cannot  belong  to  God,  and  nothing,  the  only  alternative,  has  no  propeKy.  It  is 
not  therefore  the  Manichean  eternal  evil  principle,  if  by  this  be  meant  aay  thtiw 
actually  existing,  as  coeval  with  a  good  principle.  Good  is  a  principle  jpeiWedf 
eternal ;  but  what  wo  speak  of  is  a  mere  negative  principle,  and  owes  its  exJMtemet  aa 
a  property  to  a  created  nature ;  and  were  every  creature  annihilated,  this  piupeity 
would  also  cease  to  be. 

13.  But  what  shall  we  call  this  principle,  property,  or  predisponng  tmm  of 
%*ice  ?  Shall  we  call  it  defectilriUty,  defect,  Hmiationy  or  imperfection  of  exisleneef 
Not  the  first :  for  the  question  would  return.  What  makes  a  creature  deheHlUt  ? 
Not  the  second  ;  for  the  term  is  ambiguous,  sh  there  are  sovoral  kinda  of  defect* 
natural  and  moral,  and  therefore,  as  the  word  is  of  common  use,  and  of  frequent 
occurrence,  it  would  rcouiro  perpetual  explanations.  Not  the  third,  or  the  fourth ; 
tor  the  same  reason.  A  term  therefore  not  ambiguous,  and  sufficiently  ezpresahro 
should  be  employed ;  as  we  employ  technical  terms  to  express  a  specific  ot^ect. 
For  this  purpose,  no  term,  pernaps,  is  less  exceptionable  or  more  suitable  thna 
VAtaivE  POWER ;  for  it  is  free  from  ambiguity,  and  is  sufficientlv  expressive  of  the 
idea  already  explained.  The  idea  of  passivity  is  clearly  implied  in  the  name,  aain 
the  thmg ;  and  the  term  power  seems  prefershlo  to  property^  or  quality^  because  leas 
ambiguous,  and  yet  more  expressive  to  convey  the  intended  idea  of  mOtqpkytied 
inftuenee  of  cause  and  effect. 

14.  To  which  we  may  add.  That  "  passive  power**  is  by  no  means  a  new- 
coined  expression  ;  but  has  often  been  used  to  cxnross  the  ver]^  idea  to  which  it 
is  hero  applied.  Thus,  above  a  century  nnd  a  hhlf  a^ro,  that  eininently  pious  and 
profoundly  learned  divine,  Theophiuts  Gale,  in  his  "Court  of  the  Gentiles,'*  says: 

'  The  root  and  origin  of  all  crcatural  dependence,  is  the  creature's  MUitrepoteer  and 
God's  absolute  dominion  over  it. — Now  all  limits  as  to  nature  ana  essence  speak  a 
mixture  of  nihility,  passive  powers  and  dependence  resulting  th<»refrom  ;  wnence 
Damascene  adds,  '  Movev  ytf  tc  duor  urahti  itti.  The  deity  only  is  impassibU;*  name- 
ly, because  exempt  from  nihility,  passive  power,  and  dependence.  This  nikiUty, 
or  nothingness  of  the  creature,  is  the  same  with  its  passive  power  either  physic  or 
■tetaphvaic,  natural  or  obediental :  whereby  it  is  limited,  and  confined  to  such  or 
such  a'degrec  of  entity,  existence,  and  operation.  (Court  of  Gent.  Part  IV.  b.  ii.  ch. 
xi.  1 4.) 

15.  Now  that  the  essence  of  vice  consisteth  not  in  this  property  is  plain,  in 
Ma.ivA  ««o«..*  ;.  ..^.t;.!*^ * —    _u:-u  ..1 **!_._  -- nor  can  be. 

or  have 
the  cause 
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r  BO  good,  yet  if  the  Cause  of  the  disposition  or  act  be 
»ur  virtue,  there  is  notiiing  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  in  it : 

t  cause  in  perpetual  retrogradation,  and  move  from  one  difficoltj  to  another 
idloM  abeurdity.  The  predisposing  emue  of  vice,  therefore,  is  jNutirc  jmimt, 
in  itaelf  is  not  vicious,  or  morally  evil.  But  how  moral  evil  came  to  esitl, 
hat  is  its  true  origin^  will  be  more  conveniently  considered  in  a  subsequent 
fthis  work. 

B.  As  the  essence  of  the  virtue  and  vice  of  dispositions  and  acts  lies  not  in 
saoae,  so  neither  does  it  lie  in  their  ^tets :  that  is,  dis|K>sition8  and  acts  are 
be  denominated  virtuous  or  vicious  on  account  <^  their  efl^ts  or  conse- 
es,  such  as  thoir  being  productive  of  happiness  or  misery.  For  as  the  pro- 
I  of  any  thing  must  be  oifierent  from  thosr  of  its  cause,  however  similar,  so 
iiose  propeities  difler  fr<jm  their  effects.  The  immediate  effect  of  virtue  is — 
ppUuu  to  the  individual,  for  instance,  but — that  the  agent  is  mptwdbte^  or 
iwihy.  But  were  the  essence  of  virtue  to  consist  in  *'  its  tendency  to  ulti- 
happinesa,"  as  some  have  affirmed,  immediate  approbation  and  praise  could 
safely  given  to  any  individual  act  or  disposition,  as  its  relation  to  ultimate 
less  could  not  be  ascertained  but  by  the  final  event.  If  the  essence  of  the 
or  vice  were  not  in  the  act  or  disposition,  but  to  be  denominated  from  its  ef- 
nany  other  absurdities  would  follow.  For  instance, 
^  On  that  supposition,  the  supreme  ezccilence  of  Jehovah  would  not  be  op- 
>  and  praiseworthy  on  its  own  account,  or  its  intrinsic  excellency,  but  only 
e  of  its  effects  and  consequences.  On  that  principle,  tu  hale  God  would  lie 
g  bad,  it  would  have  no  intrinsic  demerit ;  or  to  iaoe  God  would  be  nothing 
lothing  in  itself  praiseworthy,  were  it  not  for  consequences.  Which  is  not 
^8u^d,  but  blasphemous  also  and  shocking. 

L  That  sentiment  is  evidently  founded  on  the  supposition  that  every  thing, 
ty,  quahty  and  event,  is  the  fruit  of  dtem«  wiU;  and  therefore  that  every 
nust  be  equally  good  in  Ueelf,  though  refotiody  good  or  bad  to  the  individual: 
B  matter  and  motion,  and  their  laws,  are  equally  good  in  themeelvea,  but  not 
sly  so  to  the  individuals  who  suffer  from  them.  But  this  is  a  ^reat  mistake, 
mfoands  things  totally  distinct  in  their  nature,  such  as  positive  and  nega- 
uaes,  natural  necessity  and  moral  certainty.  Decretive  noeUions  and  their 
aenees  are  one  ground  of  certainty ;  negative  causes  and  yieir  consequences 
>ther ;  therefore,  from  the  certainty  of  result  in  the  divine  view  we  cannot 
infer  that  all  results  arc  decreed.  Decretive  positions  comprehend  neither 
«  causes,  nor  the  natttte  of  things.  For  an  intelU^nt  being  to  love  God,  is 
ble  to  the  nature  of  things ;  it  is  what  ought  to  he  mdependent  of  aiw  decrc- 
isition  or  Iceal  demand  in  reference  to  the  case.  In  like  manner,  for  an  in- 
it  bcin^  to  hate  Grod,  is  a  voluntary  contradiction  to  the  natkire  of  things — or 
lence  of  eternal  truth,  M'hich  is  above  all  will,  or  is  not  founded  in  wiU-r-as 
i  to  constituted  law.     Again, 

K  To  deny  the  "intrinsic  merit  and  demerit  of  voluntary  actions  indepen- 
n  their  conseouenccs,''  as  some  do,*  is  to  deny  the  nature  of  things  ;  and 
nothing  less  tn.m  an  attempt  to  divide  eternal  unit}^,  to  give  the  lie  direct 
mtial  trulli,  and  to  convert  the  first  uncaused  essence  into  contradictory  con- 
dea.  The  nature  of  thinirs  is  nothing  else,  radically,  but  tiio  nature  of  God, 
is  essential  truth  a.-»  well  as  essential  goodness.  Decretive  positions,  or  an 
ly  constitution  of  thesn  things  by  divine  will,  therefore  can  no  more  alter  the 
ie  merit  or  demerit  of  actions,  affections,  habits,  or  characters,  than  divine 
n  alter  tho  character  of  essential  truth,  or  choose  real  contradictions.  More- 

K  Ultimate  happiness  is  the  effect  or  consequence  of  virtue  as  a  reward, 
o  make  the  nierit  or  excellence  of  virtue  to  depend  on  ultiiijate  happiness, 
happiness  ijn  the  reward  of  virtue,  is  most  inconsistent ;  it  is  to  reward  for 
g  rewar'iible.  If  virtue  be  not  of  itUrinsic  worth,  it  must  be  a  mere  moral  no^ 
M  to  rewardablenesSf  and  therefore  ultimate  happiness  would  be  a  reward 
lere  moral  nothing  ;  that  is,  happiness  would  bo  no  reward,  which  is  contra- 
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and,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  will,  in  its  inchnations  or  acts,  be 
never  so  bad,  yet,  unless  it  arises  from  something  that  is  our 
vice  or  fault,  there  is  nothing  vicious  or  blameworthy  in  iU 
Hence  their  grand  objection  and  pretended  demonstration,  or 
self-evidence,  against  any  virtue  or  commendableness,  or  vice 
and  blame-worthiness,  of  those  habits  or  actsof  tho  will,  which 
arc  not  from  some  virtuous  or  vicious  detenuinaiion  of  the  will 
itself. 

Now,  if  this  matter  be  well  considered,  it  will  ap[>ear  to  be 
ahogether  a  mistake,  yea,  a  gross  absurdity  ;  and  that  it  is  aiost 
certain,  that  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  a  virtuous  or  vicious 
disposition,  or  volition  of  mind,  the  virtuousness  or  vicious- 
ness  of  them  consists  not  in  the  Origin  or  Cause  of  these  things, 
but  in  the  Nature  of  them. 

If  the  Essence  of  virtuousness  or  commendableness,  and 
of  viciousness  or  fault,  does  not  lie  in  the  Nature  of  the  diqx>- 
sitions  or  acts  of  mind,  which  are  said  to  be  our  virtue  or  our 
fault,  but  in  their  Cause,  then  it  is  certain  it  lies  no  where  at  alL 
Thus,  for  instance,  if  the  vice  of  a  vicious  act  of  will,  lies  not 
in  the  Nature  of  the  act,  but  the  Cause  ;  so  that  its  being  of 
a  bad  Nature  will  not  make  it  at  all  our  fault,  unless  it  arises 
from  some  faulty  determination  of  ours  as  its  Cause,  or  some- 
thing in  us  that  is  our  fault ;  then,  for  the  same  reason,  neither 
can  the  viciousness  of  that  Cause  lie  in  the  Nature  of  the  thing 
itself,  but  in  its  Cause  :  that  evil  determination  of  ours  is  not 
our  fault,  merely  because  it  is  of  a  bad  Nature,  unless  it  arises 
from  some  Cause  in  us  that  is  our  fault.  And  when  we  are 
come  to  this  higher  Cause,  still  the  reason  of  the  thing  holds 
good ;  though  this  Cause  be  of  a  bad  Nature,  yet  we  are  not 
at  all  to  blame  on  that  account,  unless  it  arises  from  something 
faulty  in  us.  Nor  yet  can  blameworthiness  lie  in  the  Nature  of 
this  Cmise^  but  in  the  Cause  of  that.  And  thus  we  must  drive 
faultiness  back  from  step  to  step,  from  a  lower  Cause  to  a  high- 
er, in  injinitum :  and  that  is  thoroughly  to  banish  it  from  the 

21.  As  to  vice,  its  consequence  in  ptmiskinent.  If  indeed  this  consequence 
were  llic  mere  effect  of  arbitrary  positions,  or  sovereign  appointment  ;  if  it  were 
the  plan  of  God  first  to  c<Mu^e  the  exist  once  cf  vice,  and  then  to  punish  the  subiect 
of  it,  as  what  the  good  of  the  wliole  required,  there  would  be  great  pUmsibiiity 
in  the  sentiment  we  oppose.  But  the  assumption  itself  is  fundamentally  erroae* 
ous.  It  confounds  hypothetical  antecedents,  as  the  whole  of  decretive  plant 
may  be  termed,  with  that  eternal  truth  which  connects  them  with  their  conse- 
«|uericc3.  To  suppose  the  hatred  of  God,  for  instance,  to  have  no  tntrinne  de- 
merit in  it,  or  that  it  is  bad  only  as  dependent  on  its  conseqiiences ;  is  the  same  •« 
to  say,  it  is  ai^rfteabU  to  the  nature  of  things,  conformable  to  eternal  truth,  that 
God  should  be  hated,  and  therefore  that  he  must  approve  of  it — only  to  the  agent 
it  is  attended  with  bad  conaeqtiences.  That  is,  on  the  supposition,  God  has  ap- 
fwinted  misery  as  the  consec^ucnt,  for  doing  nothinj;  that  is  in  itself  bad  ;  yea  ror 
tWinff  what  is  perfectly  innocent,  agreeable  (o  the  nature  of  things,  conformable 
to  eternal  truth,  and  acceptable  to  God,  as  every  thin*;  which  he  appoints  mu«t 
ho.  Whether  such  a  Hontinient  be  nearest  a- kin  to  "  profound  philosophy," 
or  to  something  else,  let  the  competent  reader  judge. — W. 
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world,  and  to  allow  it  no  possibility  of  existence  any  where  in 
the  universality  of  things.  On  these  principles,  vice,  or  moral 
evil,  cannot  consist  in  any  thing  that  is  an  effect ;  because /ot/Z^ 
does  not  consist  in  the  Nature  of  things,  out  in  their  Cause  ^ 
as  well  as  because  effects  are  necessary,  being  unavoidably 
connected  with  their  Cause :  tlierefore  the  Cause  only  is  to 
blame.  And  so  it  follows,  that  faultiness  can  lie  only  in  that 
Cause  which  is  a  Cause  only^  and  no  effect  of  any  thing.  Nor 
yet  can  it  lie  in  this ;  for  then  it  must  lie  in  the  Nature  of  tho 
thing  itself ;  not  in  its  being  from  any  determination  of  ours, 
nor  any  thing  faulty  in  us  which  is  the  Cause,  nor  indeed  from 
any  Cause  at  all ;  for,  by  the  supposition,  it  is  no  eflect,  and 
has  no  Caus^.  And  thus,  he  that  will  maintain  it  is  not  the 
Nature  of  habits  or  acts  of  will  that  makes  them  virtuous  or 
faulty,  but  the  Cause,  must  immediately  run  himself  out  of  his 
own  assertion  ;  and  in  maintaining  it,  will  insensibly  contradict 
and  deny  it. 

This  is  certain,  that  if  effects  are  vicious  and  faulty,  not 
from  their  Nature  or  from  any  thing  inherent  in  them,  but 
because  they  are  from  a  bad  Cause,  it  must  be  on  account  o< 
the  badness  of  the  Cause  :  a  bad  effect  in  the  will  must  be  bad, 
because  the  Cause  is  bad^  or  of  an  evil  Nature^  or  has  badness 
as  a  quality  inherent  in  it :  and  a  good  effect  in  the  will  must 
be  good^  by  reason  of  the  goodness  of  the  Cause,  or  its  being 
of  a  good  Kind  and  Nature.  And  if  this  be  what  is  meant,  the 
very  supposition  of  fault  and  praise  lying  not  in  the  Nature  of 
the  thing,  but  the  Cause,  contradicts  itself,  and  does  at  least 
resolve  the  Essence  of  virtue  and  vice  into  the  Nature  of 
things,  and  supposes  it  originally  to  consist  in  that. — And  if  a 
caviller  has  a  mind  to  run  from  the  absurdity,  by  saying,  "  No- 
the  fault  of  the  thing,  which  is  the  Cause,  lies  not  in  this  that 
the  Cause  itself  is  of  an  evil  Nature^  but  that  the  Cause  is  evil 
in  that  sense,  that  it  is  from  another  bad  Cause.^^  Still  the 
absurdity  will  follow  him ;  for,  if  so,  then  the  Cause  before 
charged  is  at  once  acquitted,  and  all  the  blame  must  be  laid  to 
the  higher  Cause,  and  must  consist  in  that  being  criV,  or  of  an 
evil  Nature.  So  now,  we  are  come  again  to  lay  the  blame  of 
the  thing  blameworthy  to  the  Nature  of  tlie  thing,  and  not  to 
the  Cause.  And  if  any  is  so  foolish  as  to  go  higher  still,  and 
ascend  from  step  to  step,  till  he  is  come  to  that  which  is  the 
first  Cause  concerned  in  the  whole  affair,  and  will  say,  all  the 
blame  lies  in  that ;  then  at  last  he  must  be  forced  to  own,  that 
the  faultiness  of  the  thing,  which  he  supposes  alone  blame- 
worthy, lies  wholly  iw  the  Nature  of  the  thing,  and  not  in  the 
Original  or  Cause  of  it ;  for  the  supposition  is,  that  it  has  no 
Original,  it  is  determined  by  no  act  of  ours,  is  caused  by 
nothing  faulty  in  us,  being  absolutely  xvkhout  any  Cause. — 
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And  so  the  race  is  at  an  end,  but  the  evader  i^  taken  in  his 

flight. 

It  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  notions  of  mankind,  that 
moral  evil,  witl)  its  desert  of  dislike  and  abhorrence,  and  all  its 
other  ill  deservings,  consists  in  a  certeim  deformity  in  the  Nature 
of  certain  dispositions  of  the  heart,  and  acts  of  the  will ;  and 
not  in  the  deformity  of  something  else^  diverse  from  the  very 
thing  itself,  which  deserves  abhorrence,  supposed  to  be  the 
Cause  of  it.  Which  would  be  absurd,  because  that  would  be 
to  suppose  a  thing  that  is  innocent  and  not  evil,  is  truly  evil 
and  faulty,  because  another  thing  is  evil.  It  implies  a  contra- 
diction :  for  it  would  be  to  suppose  the  very  thing  which  is 
morally  evil  and  bhuneworthy,  is  innocent  and  not  blame- 
worthy ;  but  that  something  else,  which  is  its  Cause,  is  only 
to  blame.  To  say,  that  vice  does  not  consist  in  the  thing 
which  is  vicious,  but  in  its  Cause,  is  the  same  as  to  say, 
that  vice  does  not  consist  in  vice,  but  in  that  which  produces 
it 

It  is  true  a  Cause  may  be  to  blame,  for  being  the  Cause 
of  vice :  it  may  be  wickedness  in  the  Cause  that  it  produces 
wickedness.  But  it  would  imply  a  contradiction  to  suppose 
that  these  two  are  the  same  individual  wickedness.  The 
wicked  act  of  the  Cause  in  producing  wickedness,  is  one  wick- 
edness ;  and  the  wickedness  produced,  if  there  be  any  pro* 
duced,  is  another.  And  therefore  the  wickedness  of  the  latter 
does  not  lie  in  the  former,  but  is  distinct  from  it ;  and  the  wick- 
edness of  both  lies  in  the  evil  Nature  of  the  things  which  are 
wicked. 

The  thing  which  makes  sin  hateful,  is  that  b^  which  if 
deserves  punishment ;  which  is  but  the  expression  of  hatred. — 
And  that  which  renders  virtue  lovely,  is  that  on  account  of 
which  it  is  fit  to  receive  praise  and  reward  ;  which  are  but  the 
expressions  of  esteem  and  love.  But  that  which  makes  vice 
hateful,  is  its  hateful  Nature ;  and  that  which  renders  virtue 
lovely,  is  its  amiable  Nature.  It  is  a  certain  beauty  or  defor- 
mity that  are  inherent  in  that  good  or  evil  will,  which  is  the 
sovi  of  virtue  and  vice  (and  not  in  the  occasion  of  it)  which  is 
their  worthiness  of  esteem  or  disesteem,  praise  or  dispraise^ 
according  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  If  the  Cause  or 
occasion  of  the  rise  of  an  hateful  disposition  or  act  of  will,  be 
also  hateful ;  suppose  another  antecedent  evil  will ;  that  is 
entirely  another  sin,  and  deserves  punishment  by  itself,  under' 
a  distinct  consideration.  There  is  worthiness  of  dispraise  in 
the  Nature  of  an  evil  volition,  and  not  wholly  in  some  fore- 
going act,  which  is  its  Cause ;  otherwise  the  evil  volition, 
which  is  the  effect,  is  no  moral  evil,  any  more  than  sickness,  or 
some  other  natural  calamity,  which  arises  from  a  Cause  morally 

pvil. 
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Thus,  for  instance,  ingratitude  is  hateful  and  worthy  o\ 
dispraise,  according  to  common  sense;  not  because  some* 
thing  as  bad,  or  worse  tiian  ingratitude,  was  the  Cause  that 
produced  it,  but  because  it  is  hateful  in  itself,  by  its  own 
inherent  deformity.  So  the  love  of  virtue  is  amiable  and 
worthy  of  praise,  not  merely  because  something  else  went 
before  this  love  of  virtue  in  our  minds,  which  caused  it  to  take 
place  there — for  instance  our  own  choice  ;  we  chose  to  love 
virtue,  and,  by  some  method  or  other,  wrought  ourselves  into 
the  love  of  it — but  because  of  the  amiableness  and  condes- 
cendency  of  such  a  disposition  and  inclination  of  heart  If  that 
was  the  case,  that  we  did  choose  to  love  virtue,  and  so  pro- 
duced that  love  in  ourselves,  this  choice  itself  could  be  no 
otherwise  amiable  or  praiseworthy,  than  as  love  to  virtue,  or 
some  other  amiable  inclination,  was  exercised  and  implied  in 
if.  If  that  choice  was  amiable  at  all,  it  must  be  so  on  account 
of  some  amiable  quality  in  the  Nature  of  the  choice.  If  we 
choose  to  love  virtue,  not  in  love  to  virtue,  or  any  thing  that 
was  good,  and  exercised  no  sort  of  good  disposition  in  the  choice^ 
the  choice  itself  wais  not  virtuous,  nor  worthy  of  any  praise,  ac- 
cording to  common  sense,  because  the  choice  was  not  of  a 
^ood  Nature. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  take  notice  of  something 
said  by  an  author,  that  nas  lately  made  a  mighty  noise  in 
America,  ^^  A  necessary  holiness  (says  he*)  is  no  holiness.-*- 
Adam  could  not  be  originally  created  in  righteousness  and 
true  holiness,  because  he  must  choose  to  be  righteous,  before 
he  could  be  righteous.  And  therefore  he  must  exist,  he  must 
be  created,  yea,  he  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection, 
before  he  was  righteous.^^  There  is  much  more  to  the  same 
effect  (p.  437,  438,  439,  440.)  If  these  things  are  so,  it  will 
certainly  follow,  that  the  first  choosing  to  be  righteous  is  no 
righteous  choice ;  there  is  no  righteousness  or  holiness  in  it ; 
because  no  choosing  to  be  righteous  goes  before  it.  For  he 
plainly  speaks  of  choosing  to  be  righteous^  as  what  must  go  be- 
fore righteousness ;  and  that  which  follows  the  choice,  being 
'the  efiect  of  the  choice,  cannot  be  righteousness  or  holiness : 
for  an  effect  is  a  thing  necessary,  and  cannot  prevent  the  in- 
fluence or  efficacy  of  its  Cause:  and  therefore  is  unavoid- 
ably dependent  upon  the  Cause:  and  he  says  a  necessary 
Jwliness  is  no  holiness.  So  that  neither  can  a  choice  of  righte- 
ousness be  righteousness  or  holiness,  nor  can  any  thing  that  is 
consequent  on  that  choice,  and  the  effect  of  it,  be  righteous- 
ness or  holiness ;  nor  can  any  thing  that  is  without  choice,  be 
ri^teousness  or  hoUness.  So  that  by  his  scheme,  all  righte- 
ousness and  holiness  is  at  once  shut  out  of  the  world,  and  no 

*  Scrip.  Doc.  of  Original  Sin. -p.  180,  3cl.  Edit.  ;  - 
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door  left  open,  by  which  it  can  ever  possibly  enter  into  the 
world. 

I  suppose  the  way  that  men  came  to  entertain  this  ab* 
surd  notion*— with  respect  to  internal  inclinations  and  voKiums 
themselves^  (or  notions  that  imply  it,)  viz.  that  the  essence  of 
their  moral  good  or  evil  lies  not  in  their  Nature,  but  their 
Cause — was,  that  it  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common 
sense,  that  it  is  so  with  respect  to  all  outward  actions  and 
sensible  motions  of  the  body ;  that  the  moral  good  or  evil  of 
them  does  not  lie  at  all  in  the  motions  themselves,  which, 
taken  by  themselves,  are  nothing  of  a  moral  nature ;  and  the 
Essence  of  all  the  moral  good  or  evil  that  concerns  them  lies 
in  those  internal  dispositions  and  voKtions  which  are  the  Cause 
of  them.  Now,  being  always  used  to  determine  this,  without 
hesitation  or  dispute,  concerning  external  Actions,  which  in 
the  conmion  use  of  language  are  signified  bv  such  phrases  as 
men^s  actions  or  their  doings ;  hence,  when  they  came  1o  speak 
of  volitions,  and  internal  exercises  of  their  inclinations,  under 
the  same  denominations  of  their  actions^  or  what  they  do^  thef 
unwarily  determined  the  case  must  also  be  the  same  with  these 
as  with  external  actions  ;  not  considering  the  vast  difference  in 
the  Nature  of  the  case. 

If  any  shall  still  object  and  say,  why  is  it  not  necessary  that 
the  cause  should  be  considered,  in  order  to  determine  wliether 
any  thing  be  worthy  of  blame  or  praise  ?  is  it  agreeable  to  rea- 
son and  common  sense,  that  a  man  is  to  be  praised  or  blamed 
for  that  of  which  he  is  not  the  Cause  or  author? 

I  answer,  such  phrases  as  being  the  Cause^  being  the  au^ 
thor^  and  the  like,  are  ambiguous.  They  are  most  vulgarly  un- 
derstood for  being  the  designing  voluntanr  Cause,  or  Cause  by 
antecedent  choice :  and  it  is  most  certam,  that  men  are  not, 
in  this  sense,  the  Causes  or  authors  of  the  first  act  of  their 
wills,  in  any  case ;  as  certain  as  any  thinff  is,  or  ever  can  be ; 
for  nothing  can  be  more  certain,  than  that  a  thing  is  not  be- 
fore it  is,  nor  a  thing  of  the  same  kmd  before  the  first  thing 
of  that  kind  ;  and  so  no  choice  before  the  first  choice. — As  the 
phrase,  beitig  the  author^  may  be  understood,  not  of  being  the 
producer  by  an  antecedent  act  of  will ;  but  as  a  person  may 
be  said  to  be  the  author  of  the  act  of  will  itself,  by  his  being 
the  immediate  agent,  or  the  being  that  is  actings  or  in  exer- 
cise in  that  act ;  if  tlie  phrase  of  being  the  author^  is  used  to 
signify  this,  then  doubtless  common  sense  requires  men  being 
the  authors  of  their  own  acts  of  will,  in  order  to  their  beinff  es- 
teemed worthy  of  praise  or  dispraise  on  account  of  them.  And 
common  sense  teaches  that  they  must  be  the  authors  of  edcfer- 
nal  actions  in  the  former  sense,  namely,  their  being  the  Causes 
of  them  by  an  act  of  will  or  choice,  in  order  to  their  being  just- 
ly blamed  or  praised :  but  it  teaches  no  such  thing  with  respect 
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to  the  acts  of  the  will  themselves — But  this  may  appear  more 
manifest  by  the  things  which  will  be  observed  in  the  following 
section. 


SECT.  11. 

The  Falseness  cuid  Inconsistence  of  tlial  metaphysical  Notion 
of  Action^  and  Agency^  which  seems  to  be  generally  enter' 
tained  by  the  Defenders  of  theArminian  Doctrine  concern- 
ing Liberty^  moral  Agency^  ^, 

One  thing  that  is  made  very  much  a  ground  of  argument 
and  supposed  demonstration  by  Armimans^  in  defence  of  the 
forementioned  principles,  concerning  moral  Agency,  Virtue,^ 
Vice,  &c.  is  their  metaphysical  notion  o(  Agency  and  Action. 
They  say,  unless  the  soul  has  a  self-determining  power,  it 
bas  no  power  of  Action ;  if  its  volitions  l)e  not  caused  by 
itself,  but  are  excited  and  determined  by  some  extrinsic 
cause,  they  cannot  be  the  souPs  own  acts  ;  and  that  the  soul 
cannot  be  active^  but  must  be  wholly  passive^  in  those  effects 
of  which  it  is  the  subject  necessarily,  and  not  from  its  own  free 
determination. 

Mr.  Chubb  lays  the  foundation  of  his  scheme  of  liberty 
and  of  his  arguments  to  support  it,  very  much  in  this  position, 
that  man  is  an  Agent  and  capable  of  Action.  Which  doubt- 
less is  true :  but  self-determination  belongs  to  his  notion  of 
Action,  and  is  the  very  essence  of  it.  Whence  he  infers,  that 
it  b  impossible  for  a  man  to  act  and  be  acted  upon,  in  the 
same  thmg,  at  the  same  time  ;  and  that  no  Action  can  be  the 
effect  of  the  Action  of  another :  and  he  insists,  that  a  necessary 
Agent,  or  an  Agent  that  is  necessarily  determined  to  act,  is  a 
pmn  contradiction,* 

*  Were  the  human  mind,  indeed,  not  the  subject  of  either  paesivc  power, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  the  predisposing  cause  of  vice  ]  or  of  divine  holy  influence, 
oa  the  other,  as  the  predisposing  cause  of  real  virtue ;  and  wore  the  detertnining 
MiMee  what  some  have  represented  it  to  be,  the  object  Uselff  irrespcotive  of  the 
changeable  state  of  the  mmd  perceiving  it ;  the  objection,  that  '*'  a  necessary 
agent  is  a  plain  contndiction,*'  or,  in  other  words,  that  man  is  no  proper  agent^ 
would  be  onanswerablc.  For  the  rank  and  place  of  man  in  creation,  and  his  re- 
lative eiicumstances  in  the  arrangement  of  providence,  being  the  result  of  decre- 
tive uppointment,  if  he  himself  were  not  liable  to  any  change  but  by  the  same  ap« 
pointaMnt,  it  would  follow,  that  if  the  objects  themselves  determined  hini  to 
ehooM,  aikd  to  choose  alwavs  according  to  the  strongest  motive,  his  very  volitions 
ni  the  wte  themselves  would  be  neceint&ied  deerdiody,  to  the  exclusion  of  oil  J^ 
poUketitd  or  moral  posmMUty  of  failure ;  and  therefore  could  never  be  erroneous, 
any  more  thm  the  6rft  cause  could  act  erroneously.  On  such  principles,  moral 
evu,  vice  or  fiiuh,  coidd  have  no  existence.  No  ^eet  could  be  otherwise  than 
^od,  amnible,  and  ^rfcctly  innocent ;  amoral  possibility  of  fnilurc  bcinjr  ex- 
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But  those  arc  a  precarious  sort  of  demonstrations,  which 
men  build  on  the  meaning  that  they  arbitrarily  affix  to  a  word  : 

eluded  by  natural  necessity.  For  the  eolUion  iUelf  to  bo  so  ncccwiitated,  and  not 
in  a  moral  or  hypothetical  manner  only,  is  the  same  thing  as  giving  it  no  oppor- 
tunity of  choice  or  preference,  or  constrabting  it  to  choose  one  way  by  a  adOed 
purffose,  with  a  natural  impossibility  of  acting  other\i'i8e.  But  if  every  act  of 
man  be  thus  the  result  of  settled  purpose,  why  should  he  be  blamed  for  any  one 
act  whatever  7  He  does  nothing  but  what  he  is  constrained,  or  decretively  ne- 
cessitated to  perform,  the  contrary  being  rendered  naturally  impossible ;  and  if 
he  deserves  no  praistf  he  can  incur  no  blame,  any  more  than  a  clock  for  not  keq^ 
ing  time.  Such  a  neeessary  agent  would  be  indeed  a  fdam  contradktion.  There  ib 
much  reason  to  apprehend  that  some  phUosophieat  necets€aian9  have  no  better  no- 
tion of  agency  than  that  which  Mr.  Chubb  charges,  and  justly  charges,  with  "  a 
plain  contradiction."  For  those  who  hold  the  sentiment,  that  evenf  aci^  ewn  as 
to  its  nu/ral  quality,  and  every  event,  are  of  decretive  appointment,  m  subservien- 
cy to  ultimate  good,  must  allow,  in  order  to  be  toleranly  consistent,  that  the  su- 
premo Being  is  '*  the  only  proper  agent  in  the  universe  i*  and  thus  rednce  kumtn 
ogeney,  and  every  thing  else  called  agencjr  in  a  creature,  to  on  appoinUd  necutmy 
choice,  however  odious  m  its  nature,  mischievous  in  its  tendency,  or  painful  in  ex- 
perience. Thus,  according  to  them,  God  is  the  mdy  proper  agent  in  all  fool  crioMB 
and  horrid  blasphemies,  on  earth  and  in  hell !  They  Ittve  a  right  to  de6ne  their 
terms,  and  to  say  what  they  mean  by  agency  in  God,  or  in  a  creature,  and  to  slits 
their  hypothesis  accordingly ;  but  others  also  have  a  ri^t  to  deduce  the  genuine 
consequences  of  that  hypothesis,  and  to  shew  wherein  its  error  lies. — ^The  desi^ 
of  these  notes  is  not  to  excite  a  spirit  of  unprofitable  controvervj^,  but  to  aasst 
the  serious  enquirer  in  detecting  errors  and  recognizing  truths  of  radical  impor* 
tance  in  Ethics  and  Theology ;  and,  it  is  hoped,  that  to  promote  these  ends  the 
following  observations  ma}[  conduce. 

1.  It  is  granted,  that  in  reference  to  natural  oeto,  tlie  supreme  Being  is  the 
*'  only  projMr  agent  in  the  universe,"  as  they  all  spring  from  his  energy.  In  this 
rospcNct  he  is  the  first  cause  of  all  causes,  ^eietily ;  and  the  description  of  the 
poet  is  philosophically  just :     He 

"  Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breeze. 
Glows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees, 
Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent, 
Spreads  unmvided,  operates  unspent." — ^Pope. 

2.  It  is  also  granted,  that,  in  all  acts  morally  good,  the  created  agent  is  the* 
subject  of  neeesttty  several  ways.  He  has  an  active  nature  from  decretive  neces- 
sity, which  it  is  not  in  his  power  to  alter.  He  is  dso,  accordingly,  eompened 
to  ernne  act  of  choice,  from  the  activity  of  his  nature.  He  is,  moreover,  the 
8ubjeet  of  i^ysical  influence  of  a  holy  and  purifying  nature,  wherry  the  good- 
ness of  his  choice  is  infalUbly  secured  i  and  without  which  there  could  bo  no 
assignable  ground  of  certainty  that  any  action  would  be  morally  good.  There 
is  also  a  necessity  of  connection,  arising  from  the  nature  of  thmgs,  or  the 
essence  of  truth,  first,  between  the  disposition  and  the  aet,  or  that  the  set 
will  be  of  the  same  nature,  morally  considered,  with  the  disposition  from  which 
it  proceeds  ;  and,  secondly,  between  the  act  and  the  end  or  consequent,  which  is 
happiness. 

3.  It  is  moreover  allowed,  that  in  all  acts  tnoraUy  evil,  the  soul  is  poMsioe  in  re- 
fereru:e  to  that  necessity  of  dependence  which  is  inseparable  from  a  created  nature, 
which  maj  be  called  pastive  power;  without  which  the  existence  of  moral  evil 
would  be  unpossible.  This  necessity  also  arises  from  the  nature  of  things,  not 
uom  decree ;  for  no  decree  can  alter  its  existence,  (though  it  may,  and  actually 
does  counteract  it)  any  more  than  it  can  alter  the  state  of  a  creature  from  depen- 
dence mto  mdependence  on  the  first  cause.  A  creatine  without  passive  power 
involves  the  most  palpable  absurdities.  For  its  very  definition  is  "  that  propotv 
"J  *JF'^".'®  wli«reby  it  differs  essentially  from  the  independence,  sdf-st^ffidenee,  and 
md^eetihUity  of  the  Creator  ;"  and  to  deny  it,  is  to  suppose  that  a  creature  may 
be  mdependcnt,  selC>suf!icient,    and  indefectible— that  in  these  respects  the 

*  Relsham's  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  p.  254 
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especially  when  that  meaning  is  abstruse,  inconsistent,  and 
entirely  diverse  from  the  original  sense  of  the  word  in  common 
speech. 

creature  and  the  Creator  are  on  a  par — that  a  necessary  and  a  continfffmt 
being  are  the  same,  in  those  very  things  which  constitute  their  essential  dif* 
fereooe !  Were  it  not  for  this  property  in  an  agent,  he  could  never  sin;  for 
aU  his  acts  would  be  physUaUy  necessary ,  without  any  hypothetiaU  medium,  or  mo- 
ral altemative. 

4.  He  is  a  moral  agent,  whose  volitions  might  have  been  otherwise  than  they 
9n,'^fihB  viotives,  and  consequently  the  state  of  his  mmdj  had  been  otherwise.  But 
to  suppose  that  his  volitions  might  have  been  otherwise  than  ihey  are,  the  mo- 
tives and  state  of  the  mind  being  the  same,  would  be  to  make  him  in  his  v<^- 
tions  the  sport  of  chance,  or  a  mere  nonentity. 

5.  He  then  is  a  moral  agent  who  has,  in  reference  to  volition,  a  moral  aUet' 
native,  or  a  hjrpothetical  possibility  of  a  different  choice.  Where  this  altemative, 
or  this  possibility,  is  not,  there  the  agent  (if  he  may  be  so  called)  is  not  morally 
obliged,  and  therefore  is  not  accountable. 

6.  But  if  so,  where  does  the  ground  of  such  an  altemative  lie  ?  It  lies  in  the 
agent's  mindorthe^UsposUUm  vnience  the  volition  springs,  and  whence  its  cha- 
racter is  derived,  ff  Ood  influence  the  mind  so  as  to  nuike  it,  in  a  given  degree, 
to  resemble  his  own  moral  nature ;  in  that  degree  would  the  choice  made  be  mo- 
nlly  good.  But  if  passive  power  be  not  counteracted  by  such  influence,  (which 
hmig  graeiouSf  God  is  not  bound  in  equity  to  do)  in  any  given  degree,  the  nature 
of  things,  the  essence  of  trath,  connects,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  the  state  of 
mind  with  the  volition.  « 

7.  Hence  it  is  plain  that  moral  inffueneej  as  such,  efibcts  nothing  certain;  but 
always  requires  a  previous  state  of  mind^  in  order  to  ensure  a  certainty  of  good 
efiect ;  and  that  previous  state  of  mind  is  effected  by  no  other  possible  means 
but  a  fhittical  energy  or  agency,  producing  assimilation.  There  must  be  a  virtu- 
ooa  mmd  before  a  virtuous  cnoice  ;  the  quality  of  the  act  is  derived  from  Uic 
agent. 

8.  One  thing,  which  has  been  a  source  of  much  obscurity  and  confusion  in 
reference  to  moral  agency,  is  the  supposition  that  the  mind  is  equally  free  in  aU  re- 
q>eets,  when  choosing  good  and  when  choosing  oyil  ;  in  other  words,  that  the 
one  volition  and  the  other  become  morally  certain,  from  the  same  sort  of  necessity. 
But  this  is|  not  the  real  case.  Indeed  the  necessity  of  conneeHon  between  the 
nrevio.us  state  of  the  mind  and  the  corresponding  volition,  is  the  same  ^  for  it  is 
m  each  case  nothing  else  but  the  nature  of  things ;  but  that  necessity  which  eflects 
a  state  of  mind  previous  to  cood  volitions,  is  as  different  from  the  other  necessity 
which  effects  a  state  of  mind  previous  to  volitions  morally  evil,  as  light  is  from 
darkness.  They  proceed  from  opposite  quarters,  and  operate  in  contrary  direc- 
tions. A  holy  disposition  is  generated  by  decretive  holy  influence ;  the  other  dis- 
position (which  ought  not  however  to  be  called  unholy)  proceeds  from  the  hypo- 
thetical nature  of  things.  Such  a  disposition,  though  not  morally  vicious,  yet 
generates  vice  in  union  with  free  agency. 

9.  It  is  highly  worthy  of  remark,  that  though  a  good  volition  must  proceed 
fifom  a  good  heart,  morally  considered  :  yet  a  bad  volUion  does  not,  originally  and 
necessarily,  proceed  from  a  morally  bad  heart.  The  reason  is,  that  the  one  state 
of  heart  proceeds  from  God,  from  his  decretive  holy  will ;  the  other  proceeds 
from  passive  power,  which  is  only  a  natural  evil,  and  not  a  moral.  Besides  were 
the  dupositiou  which  immediately  precedes  a  bad  volition  necessarily,  or  in  every 
case,  evil,  in  a  moral  sense,  either  moral  evil  could  have  no  place  at  all  in  the 
universe,  no  origin  whatever,  or  ehie  it  must  be  the  same  as  passive  power.  But 
passive  power  is  a  contrast,  not  to  the  moral  perfections  of  God,  out  his  natural  j 
and  has,  when  alone,  no  moral  quality.  And  seeing  it  belongs  as  a  property  to 
every  creature,  as  such,  were  it  any  thing  morally  evil,  moral  evil  would  be  essen- 
tial to  the  very  being  of  every  creature  ;  which  is  absurd. 

10.  Hence  it  is  plain,  that  freedom  is  experienced  in  a  higher  sense,  or  a 
greater  degree,  in  bad  voUtions,  than  in  good  ones  ;  in  such  a  sense,  and  to  such 
a  degree,  as  to  justify  this  mode  of  expression — that  man  is  necessitated  to  good, 
but  free  to  evil.    This  however  may  need  some  explanatory  quaUflcation  ;  for 
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That  the  meaning  of  the  word  Action^  as  Mr.  Chvbb  and 
many  others  use  it,  is  utterly  unintelligible  and  inconsiBtent, 
is  manifest,  because  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  an  Action, 
that  it  is  something  wherein  is  no  passion  or  passiveness ;  that 
is  (according  to  meir  sense  of  passiveness)  it  is  under  the 
power,  influence,  or  Action  of  no  cause.  And  this  implies  that 
Action  has  no  cause,  and  is  no  effect ;  for  to  be  an  effect  ini« 
plies  passiveness^  or  the  bemg  subject  to  the  power  and  Auction 
of  its  cause.  And  yet  they  hold  that  the  mind^s  Actum  is 
the  effect  of  its  own  determination,  yea,  the  mind^s  free  and 
voluntary  determination  ;  which  is  tlie  same  with  free  choice. 
So  that  Action  is  the  effect  of  something  preceding,  even  a 
preceding  act  of  choice :  and  consequently,  in  tins  effect  the 
mind  is  passive,  subject  to  the  power  and  Action  of  the  pre- 
ceding cause,  ^vhich  is  the  foregoing  choice,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  active.  So  that  here  we  have  this  contradiction,  that 
Action  is  always  the  effect  of  foregoing  choice  ;  and  therefore 
cannot  be  action ;  because  it  is  passive  to  the  power  of  that 
preceding  causal  choice ;  and  the  mind  cannot  be  active  and 

he  18  not  8o  necessitated  to  good,  ae  not  to  be  morally,  or  hypothetietDr  tnm  i 
nor  80  free  to  evil  as  not  to  m  aubject  to  a  necesaity  of  conBequenoe.  He  who 
mU  or  ehoon»  omiM  without  constraint,  compulsion,  or  interfering  voluntary  finte 
in  that  act,  notwithstanding  his  passive  power,  is  pnpeHy  u,free  ofsnt ;  fer  in  titm 
moral  Quality  of  the  act,  there  is  properly  and  strictly  no  wiB  coneemed  but  Us 
oion.  But  he  who  acts  or  ehoote$  wriglu,  is  subject  to  a  physical,  decretive  iMee*- 
sity  as  to  his  disposition,  and  a  physical  concourse  of  divine  ener^  in  the  natu* 
nf  act  of  the  will.  He  is  indeed  mora<^  free,  in  as  much  as  his  volition  wifkt  kmt 
hem  of  a  ff^eratt,  yea,  of  an  opposite  moral  quahtv,  if  the  state  of  his  mmd  bud 
been  difierent  Hence  it  is  evidrnt,  that  in  ^  good  will,  choice,  or  act,  man  ia  an 
agent  in  a  less  proper  or  secondary  sense ;  but  in  a  6sd  will,  choice,  or  act,  man 
is  an  agenlf  a  moral  agent,  a/lree  agent,  in  the  most  proper  and  strict  sense.  And 
in  the  production  of  an  act  moral!'  flood  two  lotiZt  are  concerned-  that  of 
the  agent,  and  the  decretive  will  of  God ;  in  that  of  evil,  only  mu,  the  agoat'a 
own  will. 

11.  If  the  Supreme  Being  is  the  only  proper  agent  in  the  universe,  either 
moral  agency  is  no  proper  acency  ;  or  else,  man  is  not  a  moral  agent ;  and  if  bc^ 
he  is  not  accountable,  and  has  no  concern  in  religion  or  morals.  Besides,  ir 
God  be  the  only  proper  agent  in  the  universe,  how  come  there  to  exist  eoU  dcsdb  7 
God's  agency  w  good,  else  w  •  have  no  evidence  that  he  is  a  good  being  -,  but  there 
are  in  the  world  evil  deeds  proceeding  from  evU  trends,  which  common  sense  and 
imiversal  consent  allow,  and  the  nature  of  the  thing  proves,  to  be  properly  cvS 
agtneUt ;  consequently  man  is  an  agent,  a  mord  agent,  properiy  bo  called. 

12.  If  there  be  no  proper  aflent  in  the  universe  but  the  Supreme  Being,  them 
IS  no  evil  in  the  tiolure  of  bad  volitions,  but  on  y  in  their  effeett-  Sin,  on  that  sup- 
position,  is  not  bad  in  its  own  nature,  but  only  injurious  in  its  effects  on  the  sin- 
ner. 8in  is  not  to  be  faded,  it  seems,  on  its  own  account,  as  odious,  bat  only 
shamed  as  dangerous.  But  as  this  must  ari«e,  accordinff  to  the  system  of  iCa 
abettors,  from  a  sovereign  t^tpomtment,  it  follows,  that  milhons  of  beings  are  ly 
MeverytqipobUmenl  doomed  to  the  greatest  st^erings  in  the  universe,  for  that  in 
which  they  had  no  proper  agency— no  possible  alternative !  Where  is  equity,  or 
benevolence  ? 

13.  The  only  clue  out  of  this  labyrinth,  and  out  of  many  others  formed  by 
writers  on  human  agency,  is,  we  are  fully  persuaded,  a  right  view  of  passive  power, 
"  **cfcoS*^w"**°'  *"**  tondoney,  in  conjunction  with  a  morally  or hypotheticalh: 
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passive  in  the  same  thing,  at  the  same  time.  Again  they  say, 
necessity  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  Action,  and  a  necessary 
Action  16  a  contradiction ;  and  so  their  notion  of  Action  im- 
plies contingence,  and  excludes  all  necessity.  And  therefore, 
their  notion  of  Action  implies,  that  it  has  no  necessary  de« 
pendence  on,  or  connection  with,  any  thing  foregoing;  for 
such  a  dependence  or  connection  excludes  contingence,  and 
implies  necessity.  And  yet  their  notion  of  Action  implies 
necessity,  and  supposes  that  it  is  necessary,  and  cannot  be 
contingent.  For  they  suppose,  that  whatever  is  properly  call- 
ed Action,  must  be  determined  by  the  will  and  free  choice ; 
and  this  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  must  be  necessary,  being 
dependent  upon,  and  determined  by  sometliing  foregoing; 
namely,  a  foregoing  act  of  choice.  Again,  it  belongs  to  their 
notion  of  Action,  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  motion,  or  of  ex- 
ertion of  power  ;  but  yet  it  is  implied  in  their  notion  of  Action, 
that  it  is  not  the  beginning  of  motion  or  exertion  of  power, 
but  is  consequent  and  dependent  on  a  preceding  exertion  of 
power,  viz.  the  power  of  will  and  choice :  for  they  say  there 
is  no  proper  Action  but  what  is  freely  chosen^  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  determined  by  a  foregoing  act  of  free  choice.  But  if 
any  of  them  shall  see  cause  to  deny  this,  and  say  they  hold  no  such 
thing  as  that  every  Action  is  chosen  or  determined  by  a  fore- 

Sing  choice ;  but  that  the  very  first  exertion  of  will  only,  un- 
termined  by  any  preceding  act,  is  properly  called  Action ; 
then  I  say,  such  a  man^s  notion  of  Action  implies  necessity ; 
for  what  the  mind  is  the  subject  of,  without  the  determina- 
tion of  its  own  previous  choice,  it  is  the  subject  of  necessarily, 
as  to  any  hand  that  free  choice  has  in  the  affair ;  and  without 
vxj  ability  the  mind  has  to  prevent  it,  by  any  will  or  election 
f  its  own ;  because  by  the  supposition  it  precludes  all  pre- 
vious acts  of  the  will  or  choice  in  the  case,  which  might  pre- 
vent it.  So  that  it  is  again,  in  this  other  way,  implied  in  their 
notion  of  act,  that  it  is  both  necessary  and  not  necessary. 
Affain,  it  belongs  to  their  notion  of  an  act,  that  it  is  no  eflfect 
of  a  predetermining  bias  or  preponderation,  but  springs  im- 
mediately out  of  indifference  ;  and  this  implies,  that  it  cannot 
be  from  foregoing  choice,  which  is  foregoing  preponderation  ; 
if  it  be  not  habitual,  but  occasional,  yet  if  it  causes  the  act, 
it  is  truly  previous,  efficacious  and  determining.  And  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  essential  to  their  notion  of  the  act,  that  it 
is  what  the  Agent  is  the  Author  of  freely  and  voluntarily,  and 
that  is,  by  previous  choice  and  design. 

So  that,  according  to  their  notion  of  the  act,  considered 
with  regard  to  its  consequences,  these  following  things  are 
all  essential  to  it ;  viz.  That  it  should  be  necessary,  and  not 
necessaiy ;  that  it  should  be  firom  a  cause,  and  no  cause ;  that 
it  shoula  be  the  fruit  of  choice  and  design,  and  not  the  fruit 
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If  it  should  be  objected,  that  action  and  passion  are  doubt- 
less words  of  a  contrary  signification  ;■  but  to  suppose  tliat  the 
agent  in-  its  action,  is  under,  the  power  and  influence  of  some- 
thing intrinsic,  is  to  confound  action^and  passion,. and  make 
them  the  same  thing. 

I  answer,  that  Action  and  Passion  are  doubtless,  as  they 
are  sometimes  used,  words  of  opposite  signification  ;  but  not  . 
as  signifying  opposite  existences^  but  only  opposite  rclatitms. 
The  words  coti^e  and  ej^ect  are  terms  of  opposite  signification ; 
but,  nevertheless,  if  I  assert,  that  the  same  thins  may,  at  the 
same  time,  in  different  respects  and  relations,  oe  both  cmr^e 
and  effect^  this  will  not' prove  that  I  confound  the  terms.    The 
soul  may  be  both  active  and  passive  in  the  same  thing  in  dif- 
ferent respects  ;  active  with  relation  to  one  thing,  and  passive 
with  relation  to  another.*    The  word  Passion^  when  set  in 
opposition  to  Action,  or  rather  Activeness^  is  merely  a  relative ; 
it  signifies  no  effect  or  cause,  nor  any  proper  existence ;  but 
is  the  same  with  Passiveness^  or  a  being  passive,  or  a  being 
acted  upon  by  some  thing.    Which  is  a  mere  relation  of  a 
thing  to  some  power  or  force  exerted  by  some  cause,  produc- 
ing some  efiect  in  it,  or  upon  it.    And  Action^  when  set  pro* 
perly  in  opposition  to  Passion^  or  Passiveness,  is  no  real  ex- 
istence; it  is  not  the  same  with  AN  Actiim,  but  is  a  mere  rer 
lation :  it  is  the  Activeness  of  something  on  another  thing,  be** 
ing  the  opposite  relation  to  the  other,  viz,  a  relation  of  power, 
or  force,   exerted  by    some    cause,  towards  another   thing, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  effect  of  that  power.    Indeed,  the 
word    Action    is    frequently  used    to  signify    something   not 
merely  relative^  but  more  absolute^  and  a  real  existence;  as 
when  we  say  an  Action  ;  when  the  word  is  not  used  transitive^ 
ly,  but  absolutely,  for  some  motion  or  exercise  of  body  or 
mind,  without  any  relation  to  any   object  or  effect:  and  as 
used  thus,  it  is  not  properly  the  opposite  of  Passion  ;  which 
ordinarily  signifies  nothing  absolute,  but  merely  the  relation 
of  being  acted  upon.     And  therefore  if  the  word  Action  be  used 
in  the  Tike  relative  sense,  then  action  and  Passion  are  only 
two  contrary  relations.     And  it  is  no  absurdity  to  suppose, 
that  contrary  relations  may  belong  to  the  same  thing,  at  the 
Bome  time,  with  respect  to  different  things.     So  to  suppose 

*  Thii  distinction  is  of  considerable  moment.  The  soul  is  puttwt^  for  i»> 
Stance,  in  reference  to  that  ntceasUy  of  dependence  which  is  iiipopurable  from  a  cr&' 
ated  nature ;  and  when  the  subject  of  prvndential  energy  in  natural  acts ;  andaleo 
when  the  subject  of  that  divbie  u\/luence  which  purifies  and  enables  the  mind,  and 
•whereby  hol;^  efiects  are  secured  ;  and-in  all  these  respects  it  is  paetive  at  the  very 
time  that  it  is  acHvt  in  its  choice  or  preference,  hi  other  words,  the  mind  is  »•- 
c^aUated  in  some  respects  ;  as,  to  exist,  to  think,  to  will,  to  suffer,  or  to  enjoy;  at 
the  Mme  instant  that  it  is  free  in  other  respects,  as,  from  contingence,  (under- 
standing  thereby  an  event  without  anv  cause)  and  from  compulsion,  or  phtsicwf 
nec««ity  in  Its  ipcts  as  msrfflL— W.  »      i-. 
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ihat  there  are  acts  of  the  soul  by  which  a  laaa  voIuDtarily 
moves  and  acts  upon  objects,  and  produces  effects,  which  yet 
themselves  are  effects  of  something  else,  and  wherein  the 
soul  itself  is  the  object  of  something  acting  upon  and  in- 
fluencing that,  do  not  at  all  confound  Action  and  Passion, 
The  words  may  nevertheless  be  properly  of  opposite  significa- 
tion :  thei;e  may  be  as  Irue  and  real  a  difference  between  aci" 
ing  and  being  caused  to  act,  though  we  should  suppose  the 
soul  to  be  both  in  the  same  volition,  as  there  is  between  living 
and  being  quickened,  or  made  to  live.  It  is  no  more  a  contra- 
diction to  suppose  that  Action  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other 
cause  besides  the  Agent,  or  Being  that  acts,  than  to  suppose 
that  life  may  be  the  effect  of  some  other  cause,  besides  the  Be- 
ing that  lives. 

Wiiat  has  led  men  into  this  inconsistent  notion  of  Action^ 
when  applied  to  volition — as  though  it  were  essential  to  this 
internal  Action,  that  the  Affent  should  be  selfndetermined  in 
it,  and  that  the  will  should  be  the  cause  of  it — ^was  probably 
this ;  that  according  to  the  sense  of  mankind,  and  the  common 
use  of  language,  it  is  so,  with  respect  to  men^s  external  Ac- 
tions ;  which  originally,  and  according  to  the  vulgar  use  and 
most  proper  sense  of  the  word,  are  called  Actions.  Men  in 
these  are  self-directed,  self-determined,  and  their  wills  are 
the  cause  of  the  motions  of  their  bodies,  and  external  things 
done ;  so  that  unless  men  do  them  voluntarily,  and  of  choice,  * 
and  the  Action  be  determined  by  their  antecedent  volition, 
it  is  uo  Action  or  Doing  of  theirs.  Hence  some  metaphysicians 
have  been  led  unwarily,  but  exceeding  absurdly,  to  suppose 
the  same  concerning  volition  itself^  that  tfuU  also  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  will ;  which  is  to  be  determined  by  antecedent 
volition,  as  the  motion  of  the  body  is ;  not  considering  the  con- 
tradiction it  implies. 

But  it  is  very  evident  that  in  the  metaphysical  distinction 
between  Action  and  Passion  (though  long  since  become  common 
and  in  general  vogue)  due  care  has  not  been  taken  to  conform 
language  to  the  nature  of  things,  or  to  any  distinct  clear  ideas. 
As  It  is  in  innumerable  other  philosophical  metaphysical  terms 
used  in  those  disputes ;  which  has  occasioned  inexpressible  diffi- 
culty,  contention,  error  and  confusion. 

And  thus  probably  it  came  to  be  thought,  that  necessity 
was  inconsistent  with  action,  as  these  terms  are  applied  to 
volition.  First,  these  terms  Action  and  Necessity  are  changed 
from  their  original  meaning,  as  signifying  external  voluntary 
Action  and  Constraint,  (in  which  meaning  they  are  evidently 
inconsistent)  to  signify  quite  other  things,  viz.  woZWon  itself 
and  certainty  of  existence.  And  when  the  change  of  signifi-  ■ 
cation  is  made,  care  is  not  taken  to  make  proper  allowances 
and  abatements  for  the  difference  of  senses  but  still  the  same 
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things  are  unwarily  attributed  to  Action  and  Necessity,  in  the 
new  meaning  of  the  words,  which  plainly  belonged  to  them  in 
their  first  sense  ;  and  on  this  ground,  maxims  are  established 
without  any  real  foundation,  as  though  they  were  the  most  cer- 
tain truths,  and  the  most  evident  dictates  of  reason. 

But  however  strenuously  it  is  maintained,  that  what  is 
necessary  cannot  be  properly  called  Action,  and  that  a  ne- 
cessary Action  is  a  contradiction,  yet  it  is  probable  there  are 
few  Arminian  divines,  who,  thoroughly  tried,  would  stand  to 
these  principles.  They  will  allow,  that  God  is,  in  the  highest 
«ense,  an  active  Beinff^  and  the  highest  Fountain  of  Life  and 
Action ;  and  they  would  not  probably  deny,  that  what  are  called 
God^s  acts  of  righteousness,  holiness  and  faithfulness,  are  truly 
and  properly  God^s  acts,  and  God  is  really  a  holy  Agent  in  them; 
and  yet,  I  trust,  they  will  not  deny,  that  God  necessarily  acts 
justly  and  faithfully,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  act  un- 
righteously and  unholily. 


SECT.  III. 

The  Reasons  why  some  think  it  contrary  to  common  Sense  to 
suppose  those  Things  which  are  necessary,  to  be  worthy  qf 
either  Praise  or  Blame. 

Tt  is  abundantly  affirmed  and  urged  by  Arminicm  writers, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  common  sense,  and  the  natural  notions  and 
apprehensions  of  mankind,  to  suppose  otherwise  than  that  ne- 
cessity (making  no  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  ne- 
cessity) is  inconsistent  with  Virtue  and  Vice,  Praise  and  Blame, 
Reward  and  Punishment.  And  their  arguments  from  hence 
have  been  greatly  triumphed  in ;  and  have  been  not  a  little 
perplexing  to  many  who  have  been  friendly  to  the  truth,  as 
dearly  revealed  in  the  holy  Scriptures :  it  has  seemed  to  them 
indeed  difficult  to  reconcile  Cahinistic  doctrines  with  the  na- 
tions men  commonly  have  of  justice  and  equity.  The  true 
reasons  of  it  seem  to  be  the  following  : 

I.  It  is  indeed  a  very  plain  dictate  of  common  Sense,  that 
natural  necessity  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  just  Praise  or 
Blame.  If  men  do  things  which  in  themselves  are  very  good, 
fit  to  be  brought  to  pass,  and  attended  with  very  happy  effects, 
properly  against  their  wills  ;  or  do  them  from  a  necessity  that 
is  without  their  wills,  or  with  which  their  wills  have  no  concern 
or  connection ;  then  it  is  a  phin  dictate  of  common  sense, 
that  such  doings  are  none  of  their  virtue,  nor  have  they  any 
moral  good  in  them ;  and  that  the  persons  are  not  worthy 
to  be  rewarded  or  praised ;  or  at  all  esteemed,  honoured  or 
ioved  on  that  account.     And  on  the  other  hand,  that  if,  from 
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like  Decessity,  they  do  those  things  which  in  themtelves  are 
▼ery  unhappy  and  pernicious,  and  do  them  because  they 
cannot  help  it ;  the  necessity  is  such,  that  it  is  all  one  whether 
they  will  them  or  no ;  and  the  reason  why  they  are  done  is 
from  necessity  only,  and  not  from  their  wills  :  it  is  a  very  plain 
dictate  of  common  Sense  that  they  are  not  at  all  to  blame ; 
there  is  no  vice,  fault  or  moral  evil  at  all  in  the  effect  done ; 
nor  are  they  who  are  thus  necessitated  in  any  wise  worthy 
to  be  punished,  hated,  or  in  the  least  disrespected  on  that  ac- 
count 

In  like  manner,  if  things  in  themselves  good  and  desirable 
are  absolutely  impossible,  with   a  natural   impossibility,  the 
universal  reason  of  mankind  teaches,  that  this  wholly  andper^ 
fectly  excuses  persons  m  their  not  doins  them. 

And  it  is  also  a  plain  dictate  of  common  Sense,  that  if 
doing  things  in  themselves  good,  or  avoiding  things  in  them- 
selves evil,  is  not  absolutely  impossible^  with  such  a  natural 
impossibility,  but  very  difficulty  with  a  natural  difficulty ;  that 
is,  a  difficulty  prior  fo,  and  not  at  all  consisting  in  will  and 
mclination  itself,  and  which  would  remain  the  same  let  the  in- 
clination be  what  it  will ;  then  a  persou^s  neglect  or  omission 
is  excused  in  some  measure^  though  not  wholly  ;  his  sin  is  less 
aggravated,  than  if  the  thing  to  be  done  were  easy.  And  if 
instead  of  difficulty  and  hinderance,  there  be  a  contrary  natural 
propensity  in  the  state  of  things  to  the  thing  to  be  done  or 
effect  to  be  brought  to  pass,  abstracted  from  any  consideration 
of  the  inclination  of  the  heart ;  though  the  propensity  be  not 
so  great  as  to  amount  to  a  natural  necessity,  yet  being  some 
approach  to  it,  so  that  the  doing^  of  the  good  thing  be  very 
much  from  this  natural  tendency  in  the  state  of  things,  and 
but  Uttle  from  a  good  inclination  ;  then  it  is  a  dictate  of  com- 
mon Sense,  that  there  is  so  much  the  less  virtue  in  what  is 
done ;  and  so  it  is  less  praiseworthy  and  rcwardable.  The 
reason  is  easy,  vtz.  because  such  a  natural  propensity  or  ten* 
dency  is  an  approach  to  natural  necessity  ;  and  the  greater  the 
propensity,  still  so  much  the  nearer  is  the  approach  to  necessi- 
ty. And  thereforr,  as  natural  necessity  lakes  away  or  shuts  out 
cil  virtue,  so  this  pri>pensily  approaches  to  an  abolition  of  vir- 
tue ;  thai  is,  it  diminishes  It.  And  on  the  oth«*r  hand,  natural 
difficulty,  ill  the  state  of  things,  is  an  approach  to  natural  im- 
possibility. And  as  the  latter,  whon  it  is  complete  and  abso- 
lute, x'ohollj  takes  away  Blame ;  so  <»uch  Jifficuliy  takes  away 
somp  Blame,  or  diminishes  Blame,  and  makes  the  thing  done  to 
be  less  worthy  of  punishment. 

11.  Mt*n,  in  their  first  use  of  such  phrases  as  these,  mnst^ 
cannot^  cannot  lielp  if,  cannot  avoid  if,  necessary^  unable^  tm- 
possible^  unavoidable^  irresistible^  4*^.  use  them  to  signify  a 
necessity  of  constraint  or  restraint,  a  natural  necessity  or  im- 
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poB83>ility ;  or  some  necessity  that  the  will  has  nothing  to  do 
in :  whicn  may  be,  whether  men  will  or  no ;  and  which  niAy 
be  supposed  to  be  just  the  same,  let  men's  inclinations  and 
desires  be  what  they  will.  Such  kind  of  terms  in  their  original 
use,  I  suppose  among  all  nations,  are  relative ;  carrying-  in 
their  signification  (as  was  before  observed)  a  reference  or  res* 
pect  to  some  contrary  will,  desire  or  endeavour,  which,  it  is 
supposed,  is,  or  may  be,  in  the  cnse.  All  men  find,  and  be- 
gin to  find  in  early  chiiiihood,  that  there  are  innumerable 
things  that  cannot  be  done,  which  they  desire  to  do;  and 
innumerable  things,  which  they  ure  averse  to,  that  must  be^ 
they  cannot  avoid  them,  they  will  be,  whether  they  choose 
them  or  no.  It  is  to  express  this  necessity,  which  men  so  soon 
and  so  often  find,  and  which  so  greatly  and  early  affects  them 
in  innumerable  cases,  that  such  terms  and  phrases  are  first 
formed:  and  it  is  to  signify  such  a  necessity,  that  they  nrt 
first  used,  and  that  they  are  most  constantly  used  in  the 
common  afiairs  of  life ;  and  not  to  signify  any  such  metaj^v* 
sical,  speculative  and  abstract  notion,  as  that  connection  m 
the  nature  or  course  of  things,  which  is  between  the  subject 
and  predicate  of  a  proposition,  and  which  is  the  foundation 
of  the  certain  truth  of  that  proposition  ;  to  signify  which,  they 
who  employ  themselves  in  philosophical  enquiries  into  thie 
first  origin  and  metaphysical  relations  and  dependences  of 
things,  have  borrowed  these  terms  for  want  of  others.  Bat 
we  grow  up  from  our  ciadles  in  the  use  of  terms  and  phrases 
entirely  different  from  this,  and  carrying  a  sense  exceeding  di- 
verse from  that  in  which  they  arc  commonly  used  in  the  con- 
troversy between  Arminians  and  Calvinists.  And  it  being, 
as  was  said  before^  a  dictate  of  the  universal  sense  of  man- 
kind, evident  to  us  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  think,  that  the 
necessity  signified  by  these  terms,  in  the  sense  in  wliich  we 
first  learn  them,  does  excuse  persons,  and  free  them  from  all 
Fault  or  Blame ;  hence  our  ideas  of  excusableness  or  faultless- 
ness  is  tied  to  these  terms  and  phrases  by  a  strong  habit,  which 
is  begun  in  childhood,  as  soon  as  we  begin  to  speak,  and  grows 
up  with  us,  and  is  strengthened  by  constant  use  and  custom, 
the  connection  growing  stronger  and  stronger. 

The  habitual  connection  which  is  in  men's  minds  be- 
tween Blamelessness  and  those  fcrementioned  terms,  mtf^f, 
cannot^  unable^  necessary^  impossible^  unwoidable^  ^.  becomes 
very  strong,  because,  as  soon  as  ever  men  begin  to  use  reason 
ana  speech,  they  have  occasion  to  excuse  themselves  from 
the  natural  necessity  signified  by  these  terms,  in  numerous 
instances. — /  cannot  do  it — /  could  not  help  it. — And  all  man- 
kind have  constant  and  daily  occasion  to  use  such  phrases  in 
this  sense,  to  excuse  themselves  and  others,  in  almost  all  the 
concerns  of  life,  with  respect  to  disappointments,  and  things 
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thai  happen,  which  concern  and  affect  ourselves  and  others, 
that  are  hurtful,  or  disagreeable  to  us  or  them,  or  thingii  desi- 
rable, that  we  or  others  fail  to  obtain. 

That  our  being  accustomed  to  an  union  of  different  ideas 
from  early  childhood,  makes  the  habitual  connection  exceed- 
ing strong,  as  though  such  connection  were  owing  to  nature^ 
is    manifest  in  innumerable  instances.      It    is    altogether    by 
such  an  habitual  connection  of  ideas  that  men  judge  of  the 
bigness  or  distance  of  the  objects  of  sight  from  their  appear- 
ance.    Thus  it  is  owing  to  such  a  connection  early  established, 
and  growing  up  with  a  person,  that  he  judges  a  mountain, 
which  he  sees  at  ten  miles  distance,  to  be  Digger  than  his 
nose,  or  further  off*  than  the  end  of  it     Having  been  used  so 
long  to  join  a  considerable  distance  and  magnitude  with  such 
an  appearance,  men  imagine  it  is  by  a  dictate  of  natural  sense: 
whereas,  it  would  be  quite  otherwise  with  one  that  had  his 
eyes  newly  opened,  who  had  been  born  blind :  he  would  have 
the  same  visible  appearance,  but  natural  sense  would  dictate 
no  such  thing  concerning  the  magnitude  or  distance  of  what 
appeared. 

III.  When  men,  after  they  had  been  so  habituated  to 
connect  ideas  of  Innocency  or  Blamelessness  with  such  terms, 
that  the  union  seems  to  be  the  effect  of  mere  nature,  come 
to  hear  the  same  terms  used,  and  learn  to  use  them  in  the 
forementioned  new  and  metaphysical  sense,  to  signify  quite 
another  sort  of  necessity,  which  has  no  such  kind  of  relation 
to  a  contrary  supposable  will  and  endeavour ;  the  notion  of 
plain  and  manifest  Blamelessncss,  by  this  means,  is,  by  a 
strong  prejudice,  insensibly  and  unwarily  transferred  to  a  case 
to  which  it  by  no  means  belongs  :  the  change  of  the  use  of  the 
terms  to  a  signification  M^hich  is  very  diverse  not  being  taken 
notice  of  or  adverted  to.  And  there  are  several  reasons  why 
it  is  not 

1.  The  terms,  as  used  by  philosophers,  are  not  very  dis- 
tinct and  clear  in  their  mqanmg :  few  use  them  in  a  fixed  de- 
terminate sense.  On  the  contrary,  their  meaning  is  very 
vague  and  confused,  which  commonly  happens  to  the  words 
used  to  signify  things  intellectual  and  moral,  and  to  express 
what  Mr.  Locke  cdls  mixt  modes.  If  men  had  a  clear  and 
distinct  understandhig  of  what  is  intended  by  these  metaphy- 
sical terms,  they  would  be  able  more  easily  to  compare  them 
with  their  original  and  common  Sense ;  and  so  would  not  be 
easily  led  into  delusion  by  words  of  this  sort. 

2.  The  change  of  the  signification  of  terms  is  the  more 
insensible,  because  the  things  signified,  though  indeed  verj' 
different,  yet  do  in  some  generals  agree.  In  necessity^  that 
which  is  vulgarly  so  called,  there  is  a  strong  connection  be- 
tween the  thing  said  to  be  necessary,  and  something  anteco- 
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dent  to  it,  in  the  order  of  nature ;  so  there  is  also  a  philosophic 
ad  neeessiiy.  And  thongh  in  both  kinds  of  necessity,  the 
connection  cannot  be  called  by  tiiat  name,  with  relation  to  an 
opposite  will  or  endeavour  to  which  it  is  superior  ^  which  b 
the  caife  in  vulgar  necessity ;  yet  in  both  the  connection 
is  prior  to  will  and  endeavour,  and  so,  in  some  respect, 
superior^  In  both  kinds  of  necessity,  there  is  a  foundation 
for  some  certainty  of  the  proposition  that  affirms  the  events — 
The  terms  used  being  the  same,  and  the  things  signified  agree- 
ing in  these  and  some  other  general  circumstances,  and  the 
expressions  as  used  by  philosophers  being  not  well  defined, 
and  so  of  obscure  and  loose  signification  ;  hence  persons  are 
not  aware  of  the  great  difference  ;  tiie  notions  of  innocence 
or  faultiness  which  werb  so  strongly  associated  with  them,  and 
were  strictly  united  in  their  minds  ever  since  they  can  remem- 
ber, remain  united  with  them  still,  as  if  the  union  were  alto- 
gether natural  and  necessary  ;  and  they  that  go  about  to  make 
a  separation,  seem  to  them  to  do  great  violence  even  to  nature 
itself. 

IV.  Another  reason  why  it  appears  difficult  to  reconcile  it 
with  reason  that  men  should  be  blamed  for  that  which  is  ne- 
cessary with  a  moral  necessity  (which,  as  was  observed  before, 
is  a  species  of  philosophical  necessity)  is,  that  for  want  of  due 
consideration,  men  inwardly  entertain  that  apprehension,  thai 
this  necessity  may  be  against  men^s  wills  and  sincere  endea- 
vours. They  go  away  with  that  notion,  that  men  may  truly 
will,  and  wish  and  strive  that  it  may  be  otherwise,  but  that  in- 
vincible necessity  stands  in  the  way.  And  many  think  thus 
concerning  themselves  :  some  wicked  men  think  they  wish  that 
they  were  good,  and  that  they  loved  God  and  hoUness :  but  yet 
do  not  find  that  their  wishes  produce  the  effect. — The  reasons 
why  men  think  thus,  are  as  follow : 

1.  They  find  what  may  be  called  an  indirect  willingness 
to  have  a  better  will,  in  the  manner  before  observed.'   For  if 
is  impossible  and  a  contradiction  to  suppose  the  will  to  be 
directly  and  properly  against  itself.     And  they  do  not  consider 
that  this  indirect  willingness  is  entirely  a  different  thmg  from 
properly  willing  what  is  the  duty  and  virtue   required ;   and 
that  there  is  no  virtue  in  that  sort  of  willingness  which  they 
have.      They   do   not   consider   that  the    volitions   which    a 
wicked  man  may  have  that  he  loved  God,  are  no  acts  of  the 
will  at  all  against  the  moral  evil  of  not  loving  God  ;  but  only 
some  disagreeable  consequences.      But   the  making   of   the 
requisite   distinction    requires    more    care   of   reflection   and 
thought  than  most  men  are  used  to.     And  men,  through  a  pre- 
judice in  their  own  favour,  are  disposed  to  think  well  of  tneir 
own  desires  and  dispositions,  and  to  account  them  good  and 
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virtuous,  though  their  respect  to  virtue  be  only  indirwii  ud  wt- 
mote^  and  that  it  is  nothing  at  all  virtuous  that  trulf-iJBiDppi  or 
terminates  their  inclinations. 

2.  Another  thing  that  insensibly  leads  and  begufles  mea 
into  a  supposition  that  this  moral  necessity  or  impossibility  is, 
or  may  be  against  nien^s  wills  and  true  endeavours,  is  the  deri* 
ration  of  the  terms  often  used  to  express  it  Such  words  for 
instance,  as  unable^  unavoidable^  impossible^  irtesistible  ;  which 
carry  a  plain  reference  to  a  supposable  power  exerted,  endea- 
vours used,  resistance  made,  in  opposition  to  the  necessity ; 
and  the  persons  that  hear  tliem  not  considering  nor  suspecting 
but  that  they  are  used  in  their  proper  sense  :  mat  sense  being 
therefore  understood,  there  does  naturally,  and  as  it  were  ne«* 
cessarily  arise  in  their  minds  a  supposition,  that  it  may  be  so 
indeed,  that  true  desires  and  endeavours  may  take  place,  but 
that  invincible  necessity  stands  in  the  way  and  renders  them 
vain  and  to  no  effect. 

V.  Another  thing  which  makes  persons  more  ready  to 
suppose  it  to  be  contrary  to  reason,  that  men  should  be  ex* 
posed,  to  the  punishments  threatened  to  sin  for  doing  thdsrf 
thinffs  which  are  morallj^  necessary,  or  not  doing  those  things 
whidi  are  morally  impossible,  is,  that  imagination  strengthens 
the  argument,  and  adds  greatl]^  to  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  seeming  reasons  against  it,  from  the  greatness  of  that 
punishment.  To  allow  that  they  may  be  justlv  exposed  to  a 
small  punishment,  would  not  be  so  difficult.  Whereas,  if  thero 
were  any  good  reason  in  the  case,  if  it  were  truly  a  dictate  of 
reason,  that  such  necessity  was  inconsistent  with  faultiness  or 
just  punishment,  the  demonstration  would  be  equally  certain 
with  respect  to  a  small  punishment^  or  any  punishment  at  all, 
as  a  very  great  one :  but  it  is  not  equally  easy  to  the  imagina- 
tion. They  that  argue  against  the  justice  of  damning  men  for 
those  things  that  are  thus  necessary,  seem  to  make  their  arjO(u- 
inent  the  stronger,  by  setting  forth  the  greatness  of  the  punish- 
ment in  strong  expressions : — r^^  That  a  man  should  be  cast  into 
eternal  burnings,  that  he  should  be  made  to  fry  in  hell  to  all 
eternity  for  those  things  which  he  had  no  power  to  avoidi 
and  was  under  a  fatal,  unfrustrable,  invincible  necessity  of  do- 
ing, &c.^^ 
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It  is  agreeable  to  common  Sense^  and  the  natural  Notions  of 
Mankind,  to  suppose  moral  JSfecessiiy  to  be  consistent  with 
Praise  and  Blame,  Reward  and  Punishment. 

Whether  the  reasons  that  have  Been  given,  why  it  ap- 
pears difficult  to  some  persons  to  reconcile  with  commoo 
Sense  the  praising  or  blaming,  rewarding  or  punishing  those 
thiz^  which  are  morally  necessary,  are  thought  satisfactory 
«r  not ;  yet  it  most  evidently  appears  by  the  following  things, 
that  V  this  matter  be  rightly  understood,  setting  aside  all 
delusion  arising  from  the  impropriety  and  ambiguity  of  termsy 
this  is  not  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  natural  apprehensions 
of  mankind,  and  that  sense  of  things  which  is  found  every 
where  in  the  common  people ;  who  are  furthest  from  having 
their  thoughts  perverted  from  their  natural  channel  by  metan 
physical  and  philosophical  subtihies ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  alto- 
gether affreealble  to,  and  the  very  voice  and  dictate  of  ttiis  na* 
tural  and  vulgar  Sense. 

L  This  will  appear,  if  we  consider  what  the  vulgar  No> 
tion  of  blameworthiness  is.  The  idea  which  the  commoB 
people,  through  all  ages  and  nations,  have  of  faultiness,  I  sup- 
pose to  be  plainly  this  ;  a  person  being  or  doing  wrong,  wUh 
nis  own  wul  and  pleasure ;  containing  these  two  things ;  Iv 
His  doing  wrong,  when  he  does  as  he  pleases.  2.  His  pleasure 
being  wrong.  Or,  in  other  words,  perhaps  more  intelligibly 
expressing  their  Notion  ;  a  person  having  his  heart  wrong,  and 
domg  wrong  from  his  heart.  And  this  is  the  sum  total  of  the 
matter. 

The  common  people  do  not  ascend  up  in  their  reflections 
and  abstractions  to  the  metaphysical  sources,  relations  and  de- 
pendencies  of  things,  in  order  to  form  their  Notion  of  faultiness 
or  blameworthiness.  They  do  not  wait  till  they  have  decided 
by  their  refinings  what  first  determines  th^  will,  whether  it  be 
determined  by  something  extrinsic  or  intrinsic ;  whether  voli- 
tion determines  volition,  or  whether  the  understanding  deter- 
mines the  will ;  whether  there  be  any  such  thing  as  metaphysi- 
cians mean  by  contingence  (if  they  have  any  meaning ;)  whe- 
ther there  be  a  sort  of  a  strange  unaccountable  sovereignty  in 
the  will,  in  the  exercise  of  which,  by  its  own  sovereign  acts,  it 
brings  to  pass  all  its  own  sovereign  acts.  They  do  not  take 
tuiy  part  of  their  Notion  of  fault  or  blimae  from  the  resolution 
of  9»j  such  quiBstions:    If  this  were  the  case,  there  are  nuilti* 
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tudes,  yea  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  nine  hvndrad  ancl 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  thousand,  would  live  and  im  -Wthout 
iiaving  any  such  Notion  as  that  of  fault  ever  enterilig  iote 


their  heads,  or  without  so  much  as  once  having  ail):'iWBeep- 
tion  that  any  body  was  to  be  either  blamed  or  commended  ror 
any  thing.  If  tlus  were  the  case,  it  would  be  a  long  time 
before  men  came  to  have  such  Notions.  Whereas  it  is  mani- 
fest, they  are  in  fact  some  of  the  first  Notions  that  appear  in 
.children  ;  who  discover,  as  soon  as  they  can  think,  or  speak,  or 
act  at  all  as  rational  creatures,  a  Sense  of  desert.  And  certainly, 
in  forming  their  Notion  of  it,  they  make  no  use  of  metaphysics. 
All  the  ground  they  go  upon  consists  in  these  two  things  ;  ej> 
perience^  and  a  natural  sensation  of  a -certain  fitness  or  agreea- 
l>leness  which  there  is  in  uniting  such  moral  cTil  as  is  above 
-described,  viz.  a  beinff  or  doii^^  urrong  with  the  wiU^  and  resent- 
ment in  others,  and  pain  inflicted  on  the  person  in  whom  this 
#noral  evil  is.  Which  natural  Sense  is  what  we  call  by  the  name 
of  conscience. 

It  is  true,  the  common  people  and  children,  in  their  Notion 
of  any  faulty  act  or  deed  or  any  person,  do  suppose  that  it  ia 
the  person^s  own  act  and  deed.  But  this  is  all  that  belongs  to 
what  they  understand  by  a  thing  being  a  person^s  own  deed  or 
action  ;  even  that  it  is  something  done  by  him  of  choice.  That 
some  exercise  or  motion  should  begin  of  itself,  does  not  belong 
to  their  Notion  of  an  action  or  doing.  If  so,  it  would  belong 
to  their  Notion  of  it  that  it  is  the  cause  of  its  own  beginning : 
and  that  is  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  is  before  it  begins  to  be. 
Nor  is  their  Notion  of  an  action  some  motion  or  exercise,  that 
begins  accidentally  without  any  cause  or  reason  ;  for  that  is 
contrary  to  one  of  the  prime  dictates  of  conmion  Sense,  namO'* 
ly,  that  every  thing  that  begins  to  be,  has  some  cause  or  reason 
why  it  is. 

The  common  people,  in  their  Notion  of  a  faulty  or  praise- 
worthy work  done  by  any  one,  do  suppose,  that  the  man  does 
it  in  the  exercise  of  liberty.  But  then  their  Notion  of  liberty 
is  only  a  person  having  an  opportunity  o{  doin^  as  he  pleases. 
They  have  no  Notion  of  hoerty  consisting  m  the  will  first 
acting,  and  so  causing  its  own  acts ;  determining,  and  «o 
causing  its  own  determinations ;  or  choosing,  and  so  eaus* 
ing  its  own  choice.  Such  a  Notion  of  liberty  is  what  none 
have,  but  those  that  have  darkened  their  own  minds  with  con- 
fused metaphysical  speculation,  and  abstruse  and  ambiguous 
terms.  If  a  man  is  not  restrained  from  acting  as  his  will  deter- 
mines, or  constrained  to  act  otherwise;  then  he  has  Uberty, 
according  to  common  Notions  of  liberty,  without  taking  into 
the  idea  that  grand  contradiction  of  all,  the  determinations  of  a 
man's  free  will  being  the  effects  of  the  detenninations  of  hii 
free  will, — Nor  have  men  con^monly  any  Notion  of  freedean 
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conBiBting  in  indifTercnce.  For  if  so,  then  it  would  beagreea* 
ble  to  their  Notion,  that  the  greater  indiflfcrencc  men  act  with, 
the  more  freedom  they  act  with ;  whereas,  the  reverse  is  true. 
He  that  in  acting  proceeds  with  the  fullest  inclination,  does 
what  he  does  with  the  greater  freedom,  according  to  common 
Sense.  And  so  far  is  it  from  being  agreeable  to  common  Sense 
that  such  liberty  as  consists  in  indiflcrence  is  requisite  to  praise 
or  blame,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  dictate  of  every  nian^s  nay 
tural  sense  through  the  worUi  is,  that  the  further  he  is  from  ber 
ing  indifferent  in  his  acting  goo<l  or  evil,  and  tlie  more  he  does 
cither  with  full  and  strong  inclination,  the  more  is  he  esteemed 
or  abhorred,  commended  or  condemned. 

II,  If  it  were  inconsistent  with  the  common  Sense  of 
mankind,  that  men  should  be  either  blamed  or  condemned  in 
any  volitions,  in  case  of  moral  necessity  or  impossibility; 
then  it  would  surely  also  be  agreeable  to  the  same  Sense 
and  reason  of  mankind,  th<it  the  nearer  the  case  approaches 
to  such  a  mora]  necessity  or  impossibility — either  through  ^ 
strong  antecedent  moral  propensity,  on  the  one  hand,*  or  a 
great  antecedent  opposition  and  difficulty,  on  the  other — ^the 
nearer  does  it  approach  to  a  person  being  neither  blameable 
nor  commendable  ;  so  that  acts  exerted  with  such  preceding 
propensity,  would  be  worthy  of  proportionably  less  praise  ;  and 
when  omitted,  the  act  being  attended  with  such  difficulty, 
the  omission  would  be  worthy  of  the  less  blame.  It  is  so,  as 
was  observed  before,  with  natural  necessity  and  impossibiUty, 
propensity  and  difficulty :  as  it  is  a  plain  dictate  of  the  sense 
of  all  mankind,  that  natural  necessity  and  impossibility  take 
away  a/Z  blame  and  praise ;  and  therefore,  that  the  nearer  the 
approach  is  to  these,  through  previous  propensity  or  diffi- 
culty, so  praise  and  blame  are  proportionably  diminished. 
And  if  it  were  as  much  a  dictate  of  common  Sense  that 
moral  necessity  of  doing,  or  impossibility  of  avoiding,  takes 
away  all  praise  and  blame,  as  that  natural  necessity  or  im- 
possibility does ;  then  by  a  perfect  parity  of  reason,  it  would 
be  as  much  the  dictate  of  common  Sense,  that  an  approach 
of  moral  necessity  of  doing,  or  impossibility  of  avoiding, 
diminishes  praise  and  blame,  as  that  an  approach  to  naturiei! 
necessity  and  impossibility  does  so.  It  is  equally  the  voice 
of  common  Sense,  that  persons  arc  excusable  in  part^  in  neg^ 
lecting  things  difficult  against  their  wills,  as  that  they  are  excU' 
sable  wholly  in  neglecting  things  impossible  against  their  willa, 
And  if  it  made  no  difference,  whether  the  impossibility  were 
natural  and  against  the  will,  or  moral,  lying  in  the  will,  with 
regard  to  excusableness ;  so  neither  would  it  make  any  dif* 

'^  It  in  here  argned,  on  supponition  that  not  all  propensity  implies  moral 
«pwty,  but  only  Pomc  very  hjgn  decree ;  which  none  will  deny. 
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ference,  whether  the  difficulty,  or  approach  to  necettity  be  iia« 
lunii  against  the  will,  or  moral,  lying  in  the  propennt?  of  the 
wUL 

But  ,it  is  apparent  that  the  reverse  of  these  thinga  m  tme. 
If  there  be  an  approach  to  a  moral  necessity  in  a  man^s  exer- 
tion of  good  acts  of  will,  they  being  the  exercise  of  a  strong 
propensity  to  good  and  a  very  powerful  love  to  virtue  ;  it  is 
so  far  from  being  the  dictate  of  common  Sense  that  he  is  less 
virtuous,  and  the  less  to  be  esteemed,  loved  and  praised, 
that  it  is  agreeable  to  the  natural  Notions  of  all  mankind,  that 
Jie  is  so  much  the  better  man,  worthy  of  greater  respect,  and 
higher  commendation.  And  the  stronger  the  inclination  is, 
and  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  necessity  in  that  respect; 
or  to  impossibility  of  neglecting  the  virtuous  act,  or  of  doing 
a  vicious  one ;  still  the  more  virtuous,  and  worthy  of  higher 
commendation.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  exerts  evil 
acts  of  mind  ;.as,  for  instance,  acts  of  pride  or  malice  from  a 
rooted  and  strong  habit  or  principle  of  haughtiness  and  mali- 
ciousness, and  a  violent  propensity  of  heart  to  such  acts ;  ac- 
cording to  the  natural  Sense  of  men  he  is  so  far  from  being  the 
less  hateful  and  blameable  on  that  account,  that  he  is  so  much 
(he  more  worthy  to  be  detested  and  condemned  by  all  that  ob- 
serve liim. 

Moreover,  it  is  manifest  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  Notion 
which  mankind  commonly  have  of  a  blameable  or  praiseworthy 
act  of  the  will,  that  it  is  an  act  which  is  not  determined  by  an 
antecedent  bias  or  motive,  but  by  the  sovereign  nciwer  of  the 
will  itself;  because,  if  so,  the  greater  hand  such  causes  have 
in  determining  any  acts  of  the  will,  so  much  the  less  virtuous 
or  vicious  would  they  be  accounted ;  and  the  less  hand,  the 
more  virtuous  or  vicious.  Whereas,  the  reverse  Is  true  :  men 
do  not  think  a  good  act  to  be  the  less  praiseworthy  for  the  ageiit 
being  much  determined  in  it  by  a  good  inclination  or  a  good 
motive,  but  the  more.  And  if  good  inclination,  or  motive, 
has  but  little  influence  in  determining  the  agent,  they  do  not 
think  his  act  so  much  the  more  virtuous,  but  the  less.  And 
so  concerning  evil  acts,  which  are  determined  by  evil  motives 
or  inclinations. 

Yea,  if  it  be  supposed  that  good  or  evil  dispositions  arc 
implanted  in  the  hearts  of  men  by  nature  itself  (which,  it  is 
certain,  is  vulgarly  supposed  in  innumerable  cases;  yet  it  is 
not  commonly  supposed  that  men  are  worthy  of  no  praise  or 
dispraise  for  such  dispositions  ;  although  what  is  natural  is 
fe  undoubtedly  necessary,  nature  being  prior  to  all  acts  of  the 
^  will  whatsoever.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  m:in  appears  to 
be  of  a  very  haughty  or  malicious  disposition,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so  by  his  natural  temper,  it  is  no  vulgar  Notion, 
jf^o  dictate  of  the  common  Sense  and  apprehension  of  men.  that 
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such  dispositions  are  no  vices  or  moral  evils,  or  that  such  per- 
sons are  not  worthy  of  disesteem,  or  odium  and  dishonour ; 
<Nr  that  the  proud  or  malicious  acts  which  flow  from  such 
natural  dispositions  are  worthy  of  no  resentment.'  Yea,  such 
vile  natural  dispositions,  and  the  strength  of  them,  i¥ill  com- 
monly be  mentioned  rather  as  an  aggravation  of  the  wicked 
acts  that  come  from  such  a  fountain,  than  an  extenuation 
of  them.  It  being  natural  for  men  to  act  thus,  is  often  olv 
served  by  men  in  the  height  of  their  indignation :  they  will 
say,  ^*'  It  is  his  very  nature :  he  is  of  a  vile  natural  temper; 
it  is  as  natural  to  him  to  act  so,  as  it  is  to  breathe ;  he  carmot 
help  serving  the  devil,  &c.^^  But  it  is  not  thus  with  regard 
to  hurtful  mischievous  things,  that  any  are  the  subjects  or 
occasions  of,  by  natural  necessity^  against  their  inclinations. 
In  such  a  case,  the  necessity,  by  the  common  voice  of  man* 
kind,  will  be  spoken  of  as  a  full  excuse. — Thus  it  is  very  plain, 
that  common  Sense  makes  a  vast  diflerence  between  these  two 
kinds  of  necessity,  as  to  the  judgment  it  makes  of  their  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  quality  and  desert  of  men^s  actions. 

And  these  dictates  are  so  natural  and  necessary,  that  it  may 
be  very  much  doubted  whether  the  Arminians  themselves  have 
ever  got  rid  of  them ;  yea,  their  greatest  doctors,  that  have 
gone  furthest  in  defence  of  their  metaphysical  Notions  of  liber- 
ty, and  have  brought  their  arguments  to  their  greatest  strength, 
and  as  they  suppose  to  a  demonstration,  against  the  consis* 
tence  of  virtue  and  vice  with  any  necessity  :  it  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  there  is  so  much  as  one  of  them,  but  that,  if  he 
sufiered  very  much  from  the  injurious  acts  of  a  man,  under  the 
power  of  an  invincible  haughtmess  and  malignancy  of  temper, 
would  not,  from  the  forementioned  natural  sense  of  mind,  resent 
it  far  otherwise  than  if  as  great  suflerings  came  upon  him  from 
the  wind  that  blows,  and  the  fire  that  burns  by  natural  necessity ; 
and  otherwise  than  he  would,  if  he  suflbred  as  much  from  the 
conduct  of  a  man  perfectly  delirious ;  yea,  though  he  first 
brought  his  distraction  upon  him  some  way  by  his  own  fault. 

Some  seem  to  disdain  the  distinction  that  we  make  be* 
tween  mUural  and  moral  neceasity^  as  though  it  were  altogether 
impertinent  in  this  controversy :  "  that  which  is  necessary, 
say  they,  is  necessary ;  it  »s  that  which  must  be,  and  caimot 
be  prevented.  And  that  which  is  impossible,  is  impossible, 
and  cannot  be  done :  acid,  therefore,  none  can  be  to  blame  for 
not  doing  it.**^  Xnd  such  comparisons  are  made  use  of,  as  the 
commanding  of  a  man  to  walk  who  has  lost  his  legs,  and  com 
demning  him  and  punishing  him  for  not  obeymg;  inviting  and 
calling  upon  a  man,  who  is  shut  up  in  a  strong  prison,  to  come 
forth,  &c.  But,  in  these  things  Arminians  are  very  unreason- 
able. Let  common  sense  determine  whether  there  be  not  a 
great  diflerence  between  those  two  cases;  the  one,  that  of  H 
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ijtian  who  has  offended  his  prince,  and  is  cast  into  prison;  aod 
after  he  has  lain  there  awhile,  the  king  comes  to  hSm^  c»lb 
him  to  come  forth ;  and  tells  him,  that  if  he  will  do  ao,  and 
will  fall  down  before  him  and  humbly  beg  his  pardon,  he  shall 
be  forgiven,  and  set  at  liberty,  and  also  be  greatly  enriched, 
and  advanced  to  honour :  the  prisoner  heartily  repents  of  the 
folly  and  wickedness  of  his  offence  against  his  prince,  is 
thoroughly  disposed  to  abase  himself,  and  accept  of  the  king^s 
offer  ;  but  is  confined  by  strong  walls,  with  gates  of  brass  and 
bars  of  iron.  The  other  case  is,  that  of  a  man  who  is  of  a 
very  unreasonable  spirit,  of  a  haughty,  ungrateful,  wilful  dis- 
position ;  and  moreover,  has  been  brought  up  in  traitorous 
principles ;  and  has  his  heart  possessed  with  an  extreme  and 
mveterate  enmity  to  his  lawful  sovereign  ;  and  for  his  rebellion 
is  cast  into  prison,  and  lies  long  there,  loaded  with  heavy 
chains,  and  in  miserable  circumstances.     At  lengtli  the  com- 

Essionate  prince  comes  to  the  prison,  orders  his  chains  to  be 
ocked  off,  and  his  prison  doors  to  be  set  wide  open ;  calls 
to  him,  and  tells  him,  if  he  will  come  forth  to  him,  and  fall 
down  before  him,  acknowledge  that  he  has  treated  him  un- 
worthily, and  ask  his  forgiveness ;  he  shall  be  forgiven,  set  at 
liberty,  and  set  in  a  place  of  great  dignity  and  profit  in  his 
court.  But  he  is  so  stout  and  mil  of  haughty  malignity,  that 
he  cannot  be  willing  to  accept  the  offer:  his  rooted  strong 

Eride  and  malice  have  perfect  power  over  him,  and  as  it  were 
,  ind  him,  by  binding  his  heart :  the  opposition  of  his  heart  has 
the  mastery  over  him,  having  an  influence  on  his  mind  far  su- 

E^rior  to  the  king^s  grace  and  condescension  and  to  all  his 
nd  offers  and  promises.  Now  is  it  agreeable  to  common 
sense  to  assert  and  stand  to  it,  that  there  is  no  difference  be- 
tween these  two  cases  as  to  any  worthiness  of  blame  in  the 
prisoners  ;  because,  forsooth,  there  is  a  necessity  in  both,  and 
the  required  act  in  each  case  is  impossible  ?  It  is  true,  a  man's 
evil  dispositions  may  be  as  strong  and  immoveable  as  the  bars 
of  a  castle.  But  who  cannot  see,  that  when  a  man,  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  is  said  to  be  unable  to  obey  the  command,  the  expres- 
sion is  used  improperly,  and  not  in  the  sense  it  has  originally 
and  in  common  speech  T  and  that  it  may  properly  be  said  to 
be  in  the  rebel's  power  to  come  out  of  prison,  seeing  he  can 
easily  do  it  if  he  pleases  ;  though  by  reason  of  his  vile  temper  of 
heart,  which  is  fixed  and  root^,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should 
please  him  ? 

Upon  the  whole,  I  presume  there  is  no  person  of  good  un- 
derstanding who  impartially  considers  these  things,  out  will 
allow,  that  it  is  not  evident,  from  the  dictates  of  common  sense 
or  natural  notions,  that  moral  necessity  is  inconsistei\t  with 
praise  and  blame.      And,  therefore,  if  the  Arminians  would 
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prove  any  siich  inconsistency,  it  must  be  by  some  philosophical 
and  metaphysical  arguments,  and  not  common  sense. 

There  is  a  grand  illusion  in  the  pretended  demonstration 
of  ^rmmtonj  from  common  sense.  The  main  strength  of  alt 
these  demonstrations  lies  in  that  prejudice,  that  arises  throu^ 
the  insensible  change  of  the  use  and  meaning  of  such  terms  as 
liberty^  able^uvable^  necessary^  impossible^  unavoidable^  invinci' 
ble^  action^  ^*c.  irom  their  original  and  vulgar  sense,  to  a  meta- 
physical sense,  entirely  diverse ;  and  the  strong  connection  of 
the  ideas  of  blamelessness,  iic.  with  some  of  these  terms,  by 
a  habit  contracted  and  established,  while  these  [terms  were 
used  in  their  tirst  meaning.  This  prejudice  and  delysion  are 
the  foundation  of  all  those  positions  they  lay  down  as  maxims^ 
by  which  most  of  the  scriptures  they  alledge  in  this  controveny 
are  interpreted,  and  on  which  all  thek  pompous  demonBtrations 
from  scripture  and  reason  depend.  From  this  secret  delusion 
and  prejudice  they  have  almost  all  their  advantages  :  it  is  the 
strength  of  their  bulwarks,  and  the  edge  of  their  weapons. 
And  this  is  the  main  ground  of  all  the  right  they  have  to  treat 
their  neighbours  in  so  assuming  a  manner,  and  to  insult  oth^rst 
perhaps  as  wise  and  good  as  themselves,  as  '^  weak  bigots, 
men  that  dwell  in  the  dark  caves  of  superstition,  perversely  set, 
obstinately  shutting  their  eyes  against  the  noon-day  light,  ene- 
mies to  common  sense,  maintaining  the  first-bom  of  absurdi- 
ties, &c.  &c.^^  But  perhaps  an  impartial  consideration  of  the 
thing^  which  have  been  observed  in  the  preceding  parts  of  this 
enquiry,  may  enable  the  lovers  of  tnith  better  to  judge  whose 
doctrine  is  indeed  absurd^  abstruse^  self-contradictory^  and  in- 
consistent witii  common  sense,  and  many  ways  repugnant  to  the 
universal  dictates  of  the  reason  of  mankind. 

Coroh  From  the  things  which  have  been  observed  it  will 
follow,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  common  Sense  to  suppose  that 
the  glorified  saints  have  not  their  freedom  at  all  diminished  in 
any  respect ;  and  that  God  himself  has  the  highest  possible  free*- 
dom,  according  to  the  true  and  proper  meaning  of  the  term  j 
aiid  that  he  is,  in  the  highest  possible  respect,  an  agent,  and  ac- 
tive in  the  exercise  of  his  infinite  holiness  ;  though  he  acts 
therein,  in  the  highest  degree,  necessarily :  and  his  actions  of 
this  kind  are  in  the  highest,  most  absolutely  perfect  manner  vir* 
tuous  and  praiseworthy ;  and  are  so  for  that  very  reason,,  be- 
cause they  are  most  perfectly  necessary. 


■# 
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SECT.  V. 

Objections^  tluU  this  Scheme  of  Necessity  renders  all  Means  and 
Endeaoottrs  for  avoiding  Sin^  or  obtaining  Virtue  and  Ha- 
piness^  vain^  and  to  no  Purpose  ;  and  that  it  makes  Men  no 
moris  than  mere  Machines  in  Affairs  of  Morality  and  Reli- 
gion^ answered. 

Arminians  say.  If  sin  and  virtue  come  to  pass  by  a  ne- 
cessity consisting  in  a  sure  connection  of  causes  and  effects,  an- 
tecedents and  consequents,  it  can  never  be  worth  while  to 
use  any  Means  or  Endeavours  to  obtain  the  one  and  avoid 
the  other ;  seeing  no  endeavours  can  alter  the  futurity  of  the 
event,  which  is  become  necessary  by  a  connection  already  esta- 
blished. 

But  I  desire  that  this  matter  may  be  fully  considered  ;  and 
that  it  may  be  examined  with  a  thorough  strictness,  whether  it 
will  follow  that  Endeavours  and  Means,  in  order  to  avoid  or  ob- 
tain any  future  thing,  must  be  more  in  vain,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  such  a  connection  of  antecedents  and  consequents, 
than  if  the  contrary  be  supposed. 

For  endeavours  to  be  in  vain,  is  for  them  not  to  be  suc- 
cessful ;  that  is  to  say,  for  them  not  eventually  to  be  the 
Means  of  the  thing  aimed  at,  which  cannot  be  but  in  one  of 
these  two  ways ;  either,  Jirst^  That  although  the  Means  are 
used,  yet  the  event  aimed  at  does  not  follow  ;  or,  secondly^  If 
the  event  does  follow,  it  is  not  because  of  the  Means,  or  from 
any  connection  or  dependence  of  the  event  on  the  Means,  the 
event  would  have  come  to  pass  as  well  without  the  Means  as 
with  them.  If  either  of  those  two  things  are  the  case,  then 
the  Means  are  not  properly  successful,  and  are  truly  in  vain. 
The  success  or  non-success  of  Means,  in  order  to  an  effect,  or 
their  being  in  vain  or  not  in  vain,  consists  in  those  Means  being 
connected,  or  not  connected,  with  the  effect,  in  such  a  manner 
as  this,  viz.  That  the  effect  is  with  the  Means,  and  not  without 
them  ;  or,  that  the  being  of  the  effect  is,  on  the  one  hand,  con- 
nected with  Means,  and  the  want  of  the  effect,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  connected  with  the  want  of  the  Means.  If  there  be 
such  a  connection  as  this  between  Means  and  end,  the  Means 
are  not  in  vain  :  the  more  there  is  of  such  a  connection,  the 
further  they  are  from  being  in  vain  ;  and  the  less  of  such  a  con* 
nection,  the  more  they  are  in  vain. 

*  Now,  therefore,  the  question  to  be  answered — in  order  to 
determine,  whether  it  follows  from  this  doctrine  of  the  neces- 
sary connection  between  foregoing  things,  and  consequent  ones. 

VOL.  Tl.  "iB 
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that  means  used  in  order  to  any  effect  are  more  in  vain  than 
they  would  be  otherwise — is,  whether  it  follows  firom  it,  that 
there  is  less  of  the  forementioned  connection  between  means 
and  effect ;  that  is,  whether  on  the  supposition  of  there  being 
a  real  and  true  connection  between  antecedent  things  and  con- 
sequent ones,  there  must  be  less  of  a  connection  between  Means 
and  effect,  than  on  the  supposition  of  there  being  no  fixed  con- 
nection between  antecedent  things  and  consequent  ones :  and 
the  very  stating  of  this  question  is  sufficient  to  answer  it  It 
must  appear  to  every  one  that  will  open  his  eyes,  that  this 
question  cannot  be  affirmed  without  the  grossest  absurdity  and 
inconsistence.  Means  are  foregoing  things,  and  effects  are  fol- 
lowing things  :  And  if  there  were  no  connection  between  fbre- 
ffoing  things  and  following  ones,  there  could  be  no  connection 
between  means  and  end  ;  and  so  all  means  would  be  wholly 
vain  and  fruitless.  For  it  is  only  by  virtue  of  some  connection 
that  they  become  successful :  It  is  some  connection  observed, 
or  revealed,  or  otherwise  known,  between  antecedent  things 
and  following  ones,  that  directs  in  the  choice  of  means.  And 
if  there  were  no  such  thing  as  an  established  connection,  there 
could  be  no  choice  as  to  means ;  one  thing  would  have  no 
more  tendency  to  an  effect  than  another ;  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  tendency  in  the  case.  All  those  things,  which 
are  successful  means  of  other  things,  do  therein  prove  con- 
nected antecedents  of  them :  and  Uierefore  to  assert  that  a 
fixed  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents  makes 
means  vain  and  useless,  or  stands  in  the  way  to  hinder  the 
connection  between  means  and  end,  is  just  so  ridiculous  as  to 
say,  that  a  connection  between  antecedents  and  consequents 
stands  in  the  way  to  hinder  a  connection  between  antecedents 
and  consequents. 

Nor  can  any  supposed  connection  of  the  succession  or 
train  of  antecedents  and  consequents  from  the  very  beginning 
of  all  things,  the  connection  being  made  already  sure  and 
necessary,  either  by  established  laws  of  nature,  or  by  these 
together  with  a  decree  of  sovereign  immediate  interpositions 
of  divine  power  on  such  and  such  occasions,  or  any  other 
way  (if  any  other  there  be;)  I  say,  no  such  necessary  con- 
nection of  a  series  of  antecedents  and  consequents  can  in  the 
least  tend  to  hinder,  but  that  the  means  we  use  may  belong  to 
the  series ;  and  so  may  be  some  of  those  antecedents  which 
are  connected  with  the  consequents  we  aim  at,  in  the  estab- 
lished course  of  things.  Endeavours  which  we  use,  are  things 
that  exist ;  and,  therefore,  they  belong  to  the  general  chain  of 
events ;  all  the  parts  of  which  chain  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
nected :  and  so  Endeavours  are  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  some  effects,  or  some  consequent  things  or  other.  And 
certamly  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  the  evente  they  are 
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connected  with  may  be  those  which  we  aim  at,  and  which 
we  choose,  because  we  judge  them  most  Hkely  to  have  a  con- 
nection with  those  events,  from  the  estabUshed  order  and 
course  of  things  which  we  observe,  or  from  something  in  divine 
Revelation. 

Let  us  suppose  a  real  and  sure  connection  between  a 
man  having  his  eyes  open  in  the  clear  daylight,  with  good  or* 
gans  of  si^ht,  and  seeing ;  so  that  seeing  is  connected  with  his 
opening  his  eyes,  and  not  seeing  with  his  not  opening  his  eyes ; 
and  also  the  like  connection  between  such  a  man  attempting 
to  open  his  eyes,  and  his  actually  doing  it :  tlie  supposed 
established  connection  between  these  antecedents  and  conse- 
quents, let  the  connection  be  never  so  sure  and  necessary, 
certainly  does  not  prove  that  it  is  in  vain,  for  a  man  in  such 
circumstances  to  attempt  to  open  his  eyes,  in  order  to  seeine : 
bis  aiming  at  that  event,  and  the  use  oi  the  Means,  being  the 
effect  of  his  will,  does  not  break  the  connection  or  hinder  the 
success. 

So  that  the  objection  we  are  upon  does  not  lie  against  the 
doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  events  by  a  certainty  of  connec- 
tion and  consequence :  On  the  contrary,  it  is  truly  forcible 
against  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  contingence  and  self-deter- 
mination, which  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  connection.  If 
there  be  no  connection  between  those  events  wherein  virtue 
and  vice  consists,  and  any  thing  antecedent :  th^n,  there  is  no 
connection  between  these  events  and  any  Means  or  Endeavours 
used  in  order  to  them :  and  if  so,  then  those  means  must  be  in 
vain.  The  less  there  is  of  connection  between  foregoing 
things  and  following  ones,  so  much  the  less  there  is  between 
Means  ond  end,  Endeavours  and  success ;  and  in  the  same 
proportion  are  Means  and  Endeavours  ineffectual  and  in 
vain. 

It  will  follow  from  Arminian  principles,  that  there  is  no 
de^ee  of  connection  between  virtue  or  vice,  and  any  fore- 
going event  or  thing :  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  determina- 
tion of  the  existence  of  virtue  or  vice  does  not  in  the  least 
depend  on  the  influence  of  any  thing  that  comes  to  pass 
antecedently,  as  its  cause,  Means,  or  ground;  because,  so 
fiur  as  it  is  so,  it  is  not  from  self-determination :  and,  there- 
fore, so  far  there  is  nothing  of  the  nature  of  virtue  or  vice. 
And  so  it  follows,  that  virtue  and  vice  are  not  at  all,  in  any  de- 
gree, dependent  upon,  or  connected  with,  any  foregoing  event 
or  existence,  as  its  cause,  ground,  or  Means.  And  if  so,  then 
all  foregoing  Means  must  be  totally  in  vain. 

Hence  it  follows,  thj^t  there  cannot,  in  any  consistence 
with  the  Arminian  scheme,  be  any  reasonable  ground  of  so 
much  as  a  conjecture  concerning  the  consequence  of  any 
Means  and  Endeavours,  in  order  to  escaping  vice  or  obtain- 
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ing  virtue,  or  any  choice  or  preference  of  Means,  as  having  a 
greater  probability  of  success  by  some  than  others ;  either 
from  any  natural  connection  or  dependence  of  the  end  on 
the  Means,  or  through  any  divine  constitution  or  revealed 
way  of  God  bestowing  or  bringing  to  pass  these  things,  in 
consequence  of  any  Means,  Endeavours,  Prayers  or  Deeds. 
Conjectures,  in  this  latter  case,  depend  on  a  supposition  that 
God  himself  is  the  giver,  or  determining  Cause  of  the  events 
sought :  but  if  they  depend  on  self-determination,  then  God 
is  not  the  determining  or  disposing  Author  of  them :  and  if 
these  things  are  not  of  his  disposal,  then  no  conjecture  can  be 
made  from  any  revelation  he  has  given,  concerning  any  method 
of  his  disposal  of  them. 

Yea,  on  these  principles,  it  will  not  only  follow  that  men 
cannot  have  any  reasonable  ground  of  judgment  or  conjecture 
that  their  means  and  Endeavours  to  obtain  virtue  or  avoid  vice 
will  be  successful,  but  they  may  be  sure  they  will  not;  tbey 
may  be  certain  that  they  will  be  in  vain  ;  and  that  if  ever  tm 
thing  which  they  seek  comes  to  pass,  it  will  not  be  at  all  owing 
to  the  Means  they  use.  For  Means  and  Endeavours  can  have 
no  effect  at  all,  in  order  to  obtain  the  end,  but  in  one  of  these 
two  ways :  either  (1.)  Through  a  natural  tendency  and  influ- 
ence to  prepare  and  dispose  the  mind  more  to  virtuous  acts^ 
either  by  causing  the  disposition  of  the  heart  to  be  more  in 
favour  of  such  acts,  or  by  bringing  the  mind  more  into  the 
view  of  powerful  motives  and  inducements:  or,  (2.)  By  put- 
ting persons  more  in  the  way  of  God's  bestowment  of  the 
benefit.  But  neither  of  these  can  be  the  case.  Not  the  lattery 
for,  as  has  been  just  now  observed,  it  does  not  consist  with  the 
Arminian  notion  of  self-determination,  which  they  suppose 
essential  to  virtue,  that  God  should  be  the  Bestower,  or 
(which  is  the  same  thing)  the  determining,  disposing  Author 
of  Virtue.  Not  the  former ;  for  natural  mfluence  and  ten- 
dency suppose  causality,  connection,  and  necessity  of  event, 
which  are  inconsistent  with  Arminian  liberty.  A  tendency 
of  Means,  by  biassing  the  heart  in  favour  of  virtue,  or  by  bring- 
ing the  will  under  the  influence  and  power  of  motives  in  its  de- 
terminations, are  both  inconsistent  with  Arminian  liberty  of  will 
consisting  in  indifference,  and  sovereign  self-determination,  as 
has  been  largely  demonstrated. 

But  for  the  more  full  removal  of  this  prejudice  against  the 
doctrine  of  necessity,  which  has  been  maintained,  as  though  it 
tended  to  encourage  a  total  neglect  of  all  Endeavours  as  vain ; 
the  following  things  may  be  considered. 

The  question  is  not.  Whether  men  may  not  thus  improve 
this  doctrine :  we  know  that  many  true  and  wholesome  doc- 
trines are  abused :  but,  whether  the  doctrine  gives  any  just 
occasion  for  such  an  improvement ;  or  whether,  on  the  suppo- 
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Bition  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine,  such  a  use  of  it  would  not 
be  unreasonable  ?  If  any  shall  affirm,  that  it  would  not,  but 
that  the  very  nature  of  the  doctrine  is  such  as  gives  just  occa- 
sion for  it,  it  must  be  on  this  supposition ;  namely,  that  such  an 
invariable  necessity  of  all  things  already  settled,  must  render 
the  interposition  of  all  Means,  Endeavours,  Conclusions  or 
Actions  of  ours,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  any  fiiture  end  what- 
soever, perfectly  insignificant;  because  they  cannot  in  the 
least  alter  or  vary  the  course  and  series  of  things,  in  any  event 
or  circumstance ;  all  being  already  fixed  unalterably  by  ne- 
cessity: and  that  therefore  it  is  folly  for  men  to  use  any 
Means  for  any  end ;  but  their  wisdom  to  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  Endeavours,  and  take  their  ease.  No  person 
can  draw  such  an  inference  from  this  doctrine,  and  come  to 
such  a  conclusion  without  contradicting  himself,  and  going 
counter  to  the  very  principles  he  pretends  to  act  upon :  for  he 
comes  to  a  conclusion,  and  takes  a  course  tit  order  to  an  end, 
even  his  ease,  or  saving  himself  from  trouble ;  he  seeks  some- 
thing fiiture,  and  uses  Means  in  order  to  a  future  thing,  even 
in  tus  drawing  up  that  conclusion,  that  he  will  seek  nothing 
and  use  no  Means  in  order  to  any  thing  in  fiiture;  he  seeks 
his  future  ease,  and  the  benefit  and  comfort  of  indolence.  If 
jHrior  necessity  that  determines  all  things,  makes  vain  all 
actions  or  conclusions  of  ours  in  order  to  any  thing  future  ; 
then  it  makes  vain  all  conclusions  and  conduct  of  ours  in  or- 
der to  our  future  ease.  The  measure  of  our  ease,  with  the 
time,  manner,  and  every  circumstance  of  it,  is  already  fixed 
by  all-determining  necessity  as  much  as  any  thing  else.  If 
he  says  within  himself,  "  What  future  happiness  or  misery  I 
shall  have,  is  already  in  efiect  determined  by  the  necessary 
course  and  connection  of  things ;  therefore  I  will  save  myself 
the  trouble  of  labour  and  diligence,  which  cannot  add  to  my 
determined  degree  of  happiness,  or  diminish  my  misery  ;  but 
will  take  my  ease,  and  will  enjoy  the  comfort  of  sloth  and  neg- 
ligence.^' Such  a  man  contradicts  himself:  he  says,  the  mea- 
sure of  his  future  happiness  and  misery  is  already  fixed,  and  he 
will  not  try  to  diminish  the  one  nor  add  to  the  other :  but 
yet,  in  his  very  conclusion,  he  contradicts  this ;  for  he  takes 
up  this  conclusion,  to  add  to  his  future  happiness,  by  the  ease 
and  comfort  of  his  negligence ;  and  to  diminish  his  fiiture  trou- 
ble and  misery,  by  saving  himself  the  trouble  of  using  Means 
and  taking  Pains. 

Therefore  persons  cannot  reasonably  make  this  im- 
provement of  the  doctrine  of  necessity,  that  they  will  go  into 
a  voluntary  negligence  of  Means  for  their  own  happiness. — 
For  the  principles  they  must  go  upon,  in  order  to  this,  are 
inconsistent  with  their  making  any  improvement  at  all  of  the 
doctrine :  for  to  make  some  improvement  of  it  is  to  be  influ- 
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enced  by  it,  to  come  to  some  voluntary  conclusion,  in  regard 
to  their  own  conduct,  with  some  view  or  aim :  but  this,  as 
has  been  shown,  is  inconsistent  with  the  principles  they  pre- 
tend to  act  upon.  In  short,  the  principles  are  such  as  can« 
not  be  acted  upon  at  all,  or  in  any  respect,  consistently.  And, 
therefore,  in  every  pretence  of  acting  upon  them,  or  mak- 
ing any  improvement  at  all  of  them,  there  is  a  self-contradic- 
tion. 

As  to  that  Objection  against  the  doctrine,  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  prove,  that  it  makes  men  no  more  than  mere 
Machines ;  I  would  say,  that  notwithstanding  this  doctrine, 
Man  is  entirely,  perfectly,  and  unspeakably  different  from  a 
mere  Machine,  in  that  he  has  reason  and  understanding,  with 
a  faculty  of  will,  and  so  is  capable  of  voUtion  and  choice ;  in 
that  his  will  is  guided  by  the  dictates  or  views  of  his  under- 
standing ;  and  in  that  his  external  actions  and  behaviour,  and 
in  many  respects  also  his  thoughts,  and  the  exercises  of  his 
mind,  are  subject  to  his  will ;  so  that  he  has  liberty  to  act 
according  to  his  choice,  and  do  what  he  pleases ;  and  by  Means 
of  these  things,  is  capable  of  moral  habits  and  moral  acts, 
such  inclinations  and  actions  as,  according  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind,  are  worthy  of  praise,  esteem,  love  and  reward ;  or 
on  the  contrary,  of  disesteem,  detestation,  indignation  and  pu- 
nishment. 

In  these  things  is  all  the  difference  from  mere  Machines, 
as  to  liberty  and  agency,  that  would  be  any  perfection,  digiyCy' 
or  privilege  in  any  respect:  all  the  difference  that  can  be 
desired,  and  all  that  can  be  conceived  of;  and  indeed  all  that 
the  pretensions  of  the  Arminians  themselves  come  to,  as  th^ 
are  forced  often  to  explain  themselves ;  though  their  expHca- 
tions  overthrow  and  abolish  the  things  asserted,  and  pretended 
to  be  explained.  For  they  are  forced  to  explain  a  self-deter- 
mining power  of  will  by  a  power  in  the  soul  to  determine  as 
it  chooses  or  wills  ;  which  comes  to  no  more  than  this,  that  a 
man  has  a  power  of  choosing,  and  in  many  instances,  can  do 
as  he  chooses.  Which  is  quite  a  different  thing  from  that  con- 
tradiction, his  having  power  of  choosing  his  first  act  of  choice 
in  the  case. 

Or,  if  their  scheme  make  any  other  difference  than  this 
between  Men  and  Machines,  it  is  for  the  worse :  it  is  so  far 
from  supposing  Men  to  have  a  dignity  and  privilege  above 
Machines,  that  it  makes  the  manner  of  their  being  determined 
still  more  unhappy.  Whereas,  Machines  are  guided  by  an  in- 
telligent cause,  by  the  skilful  hand  of  the  workman  or  owner ; 
the  will  of  Man  is  left  to  the  guidance  of  nothing  but  absolute 
blind  rontingence  I 
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SECT.  VI. 

Concerning  that  Objection  against  the  Doctrine  which  has  been 
maintained^  that  it  agrees  with  the  Stoical  Doctrine  of  Fate, 
and  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Hobbes. 

When  Calvinists  oppose  the  Arminian  notion  of  the  free- 
dom of  will  and  contingence  of  volition,  and  insist  that  there 
are  no  acts  of  the  will,  nor  any  other  events  whatsoever,  but 
what  are  attended  with  some  kind  of  necessity ;  their  opposers 
exclaim  against  them,  as  agreeing  with  the  ancient  Stotcks  in 
their  doctrine  of  Fate,  and  with  Mr.  Hobbbs  in  his  opinion  of 
Necessity. 

It  would  not  be  worth  while  to  take  notice  of  so  imperti- 
nent an  Objection  had  it  not  been  urged  by  some  of  the  chief 
Arminictn  writers. — There  were  many  important  truths  main- 
tained by  the  ancient  Chreek  and  Roman  philosophers,  and  es- 
pecially the  Stoicks,  that  are  never  the  worse  for  being  held  by 
tbem.  The  Stoic  philosophers,  by  the  general  agreement  of 
Christian  divines,  and  even  Arminian  divines,  were  the  great- 
est, wisest,  and  most  virtuous  of  all  the  heathen  philosophers ; 
and,  in  their  doctrine  and  practice,  came  the  nearest  to  Chris- 
tianity of  any  of  their  sects.  How  frequently  are  the  say- 
ings of  these  philosophers,  in  many  of  the  writings  and  ser- 
mons, even  of  Arminian  divines  produced,  not  as  arguments 
for  the  falseness  of  the  doctrines  which  they  delivered,  but 
as  a  confirmation  of  some  of  the  greatest  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  relating  to  the  Unity  and  Perfections  of  the 
Godhead,  a  fiiture  state,  the  duty  and  happiness  of  mankind, 
&c.  and  how  the  light  of  nature  and  reason,  in  the  wisest 
and  best  of  the  Heathen,  harmonized  with,  and  confirms  the 
Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ. 

And  it  is  very  remarkable,  concerning  Dr.  Whitby,  that 
although  he  alledges  the  agreement  of  the  Stoicks  with  us, 
wherein  he  supposes  they  maintained  the  like  doctrine,  as  an 
argument  against  the  truth  of  ours  ;  yet  this  very  Dr.  Whitby 
aDedges  the  agreement  of  the  Stoicks  with  the  Arminians^ 
wherein  he  supposes  they  taught  the  same  doctrine  with 
them,  as  an  argument  for  the  truth  of  their  doctrine.*  So 
that,  when  the  Stoicks  agree  with  them,  it  is  a  confirmation 
of  their  doctrine,  and  a  confutation  of  ours,  as  shewing  that 
our  opinions  are  contrary  to  the  natural  sense  and  common 

*  WhUbff  on  the  Five  Points,  Edit.  3.  p.  3S5,3S6,  337. 
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reason  of  mankind  :  nevertheless,  when  the  Stoicks  agree  with 
iis^  it  argues  no  such  thing  in  our  favour ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
is  a  great  argument  against  us,  and  shews  our  doctrine  to  be 
heathenish  I 

It  is  observed  by  some  Calvimstic  writers,  that  the  ilrMt- 
nians  symbolize  with  the  Stoicks^  in  some  of  those  doctrines 
wherein  they  are  opposed  by  the  Calviniits ;  particularly  in 
their  denying  an  original,  innate,  total  corruption  and  depravity 
of  heart ;  and  in  what  they  held  of  man^a  abihty  to  make 
himself 'truly  virtuous  and  conformed  to  God;  and  in  acme 
other  doctrines. 

It  may  be  further  observed,  that  certainly  it  is  no  better 
Objection  against  our  doctrine,  that  it  agrees,  in  some  respects, 
with  the  doctrine  of  the  ancient  Stoic  philosophers;  than  it  is 
against  theirs,  wherein  they  differ  from  us^  that  it  acrees  in 
some  respects  with  the  opinion  of  the  very  worst  of  Uie  hmi- 
then  philosophers,  the  followers  of  Epicurus,  that  father  of 
atheism  and  licentiousness,  and  with  the  doctrine  of  the 
Sadducees  and  Jesuits. 

I  am  not  much  concerned  to  know  precisely  what  the 
ancient  Stoic  philosophers  held  concerning  Fate^  in  order  to 
determine  what  is  truth  ;  as  though  it  were  a  sure  way  to  be 
in  the  right,  to  take  good  heed  to  differ  from  them.    It  seems 
that  they  differed  among  themselves  ;  and  probably  the  doc* 
trine  of  Fate^  as  maintained  by  most  of  them,  was,  in  10016 
respects,  erroneous.     But  whatever  their  doctrine  was,  if  any 
of  them  held  such  a  Fate,  as  is  repugnant  to  any  liberty,  con<^ 
sisting  in  our  doing  as  we  please,  I  utterly  deny  such  a  Fate.^ 
If  they  held  any  such  Fate   as  is  not  consistent  with  the? 
common  and  universal  notions  that  mankind  have  of  liberty^ 
activity,  moral  agency,  virtue  and  vice ;  I  disclaim  any  sudk. 
thing,   and   think   1   have   demonstrated,   that  the  scheme  £ 
maintain  is  no  such  scheme,     if  the  Stoicks^  by  Faie^  meanf:^ 
any  thing  of  such  a  nature,  as  can  be  supposed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  advantage  and  of  benefit  in  use  of  means  and  endea* 
vours,  or  would  make  it  less  worth  while  for  men  to  desire, 
and  seek  after  any  thing  wherein  their  virtue  and  happiness 
consists  ;  I  hold  no  doctrine  that  is  clogged  with  any  such  in- 
convenience, any  more  than  any  other  scheme  whatsoever ; 
and  by  no  means  so  much  as  the  Arminian  scheme  of  con- 
tingence  ;   as  has  been  shewn.     If  they  held  any  such  doc* 
trine  of  universal  fataUty,  as  is  inconsistent  with  any  kind  of 
liberty,  that  is  or  can  be  any  perfection,  dignity,  pnvilege  or 
benefit,  or  any  thing  desirable,  in  any  respect,  for  any  intel- 
ligent creature,  or  indeed  with  any  liberty  that  is  possible  or  - 
conceivable;  I  embrace  no  such  doctrine.     If  they  held  any 
such  doctrine  of  Fate,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  world  being 
in  all  things  subject  to   the  disposal  of  an  intelligent,  wise 
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•gent,  that  presides — not  as  the  s<nd  of  the  world,  but — as 
the- Sovereign  Lard  of  the  UniversCt  governing  all  things  by 
proper  will,  choice  and  design,  in  the  exercise  of  the  most 
perfect  liberty  conceivable,  without  subjection  to  any  co&« 
atraint,  or  being  properly  under  the  power  or  influence  of  aiyr 
thing  before,  above  or  without  himself;  I  wholly  renounce 
any  such  doctrine. 

As  to  Mr.  HoBBES  maintaining  the  same  doctrine  coac^l^ 
log  necessity,  I  confess  it  happens  I  never  read  Mr.  Hobbxs« 
Let  his  opinion  be  what  it  will,  we  need  not  rejeot  aU  truth 
which  is  demonstrated  by  clear  evidence,  merely  because  it 
was  once  held  by  some  bad  man.  This  great  truth,  ^^that 
'Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,^*  was  not  spoiled  because  it  was  once 
and  again  proclaimed  with  a  loud  voice  by  the  devil.  If  truth 
is  so  defiled,  because  it  is  spoken  by  the  mouth,  or  written  by 
the  pen  of  some  ill  minded,  miscnievoiis  man,  that  it  most 
never  be  received,  we  shall  never  know,  when  we  hold  atty 
of  the  most  precious  and  evident  truths  hj  a  sure  tenure.  AoA 
if  Mr.  HoBBBS  has  made  a  bad  use  of  this  truth,  that  is  to  be 
lamented :  but  the  truth  is  not  to  be  thought  worthy  of  rejeo* 
ti<m  on  that  account  It  is  conunon  for  Uie  corrupt  hearts  of 
evil  men  to  abuse  the  best  things  to  vile  purposes. 

I  might  also  take  notice  of  its  having  beejB  observed^ 
that  the  Armmians  a^ree  with  Mr.  Hobbbs*  in  many  more 
things  than  the  Ccdvimsts.  As,  in  what  he  is  said  to  hold  cott* 
cerning  original  sin,  in  denying  the  necessity  of  supernatural 
illumination,  in  denving  infiisM  grace,  in  denying  the  doc* 
trine  of  justification  oy  faith  alone ;  and  other  things. 


SECT.  VII. 

Concerning  the  Necessity  of  the  Divine  WUt. 

.  Some  may  possibly  object  against  what  has  been  supposed 
of  the  absurdity  and  inconsistence  of  a  self-determining  power 
in  the  will,  and  the  impossibility  of  its  being  otherwise  thaa 
that  the  will  should  be  determined  in  every  case  by  some 
motive,  and  by  a  motive  which  (as  it  stands  in  the  view  of  the 
understanding)  is  of  superior  strength  to  any  appearing  on  the 
other  side;  that  if  these  things  are  true,  it  will  follow  that 
not  only  the  will  of  created  minds,  but  Uie  will  of  Ood  JBSnh 
self  is  necessary  in  all  its  determinations.  Concerning  which, 
.the  Author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of  WtU  m  Ood  md 
in  the  Creature,  (pag.  85,  86.)  says :  "  What  strange  doctrine 
IB  this,  contrary  to  aU  our  ideas  of  the  dominion  of  Godf  doet 

♦Dr.  enx^  IB  his  Ans^rer  to  Ig.  WmxBT,  VcjL  m.  ^  185,  J*% 
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it  not  destroy  the  glory  of  his  liberty  of  choice,  and  take  away 
from  the  Creator  and  Governor  and  Benefactor  of  the  world, 
that  most  free  and  Sovereign  Agent,  all  the  glory  of  this  sort 
of  freedom?  does  it  not  seem  to  make  him  a  kind  of  mecha- 
nical medium  of  fate,  and  introduce  Mr.  Hobbes's  doctrine 
of  fatality  and  Necessity  into  all  things  that  God  hath  to  da 
with?  Does  it  not  seem  to  represent  the  blessed  God  as  a 
Being  of  vast  understanding,  as  well  as  power  and  efiiciency, 
but  still  to  leave  him  without  a  will  to  choose  among  all  the  ob- 
jects within  his  view  t  In  short,  it  seems  to  make  the  blessed 
God  a  sort  of  Almighty  Minister  of  Fate,  under  its  universal 
and  supreme  influence ;  as  it  was  the  professed  sentiment  of 
some  of  the  ancients,  that  Fate  was  above  the  gods. 

This  is  declaiming  rather  than  arguing,  and  an  applica- 
tion to  men^s  imaginations  and  prejudices  rather  than  to  mere 
reason.  I  would  now  calmly  endeavour  to  consider  whether 
there  be  any  reason  in  this  urightful  representation.  But  be- 
fore I  enter  upon  a  particular  consideration  of  the  matter,  I 
would  observe,  that  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  should 
be  much  more  difficult  to  express  or  conceive  things  accord- 
ing to  exact  metaphysical  truth,  relating  to  the  nature  and 
manner  of  the  existence  of  thinss  in  the  Divine  Understanding 
and  Will,  and  the  operation  of  these  faculties  (if  I  may  so  call 
them)  of  the  Divine  Mind,  than  in  the  human  mind ;  which  is 
infinitely  m(»x}  within  our  view,  more  proportionate  to  the 
measure  of  our  comprehension,  and  more  commensurate  to 
the  use  and  import  of  human  speech.  Language  is  indeed 
very  deficient,  in  regard  of  terms  to  express  precise  truth  cob^ 
corning  our  own  mmds,  and  their  faculties  and  operations. 
Words  were  first  formed  to  express  external  things ;  and  those 
that  are  applied  to  express  things  internal  and  spiritual,  are 
almost  all  borrowed,  and  used  in  a  sort  of  figurative  sense* 
Whence  they  are,  most  of  them,  attended  with  a  great  deal 
of  ambiguity  and  unfixedness  in  their  signification,  occasioning 
innumerable  doubts,  diflSculties,  and  confusions,  in  enquiries 
and  controversies  about  things  of  this  nature.  But  language 
is  much  less  adapted  to  express  things  existing  in  the  mmd  of 
the  incomprehensible  Deity,  precisely  as  they  are. 

We  find  a  great  deal  of  diflSculty  in  conceiving  exactly 
of  the  natdre  of  our  own  souls.  And  notwithstanding  cJl  the 
prpgress  which  has  been  made  in  past  ages  and  the  present  in 
this  kind  of  knowledge,  whereby  our  metaphysics,  as  it  relates 
to  these  things,  is  brought  to  greater  perfection  than  once  it 
was ;  yet  here  is  still  work  enough  left  for  future  enquiries  and 
researches,  and  room  for  progress  still  to  be  made  for  many 
ages  and  generations.  But  we  had  need  to  be  infinitely  able 
metaphysicians  to  conceive  with  clearness,  according  to  strict, 
proper^  and  perfect  truth,  concerning  the  nature  of  the  DiviiK> 
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Essence,  and  the  modes  of  action  and  operation  in  the  powers 
of  the  Divine  Mind. 

And  it  may  be  noted  particularly,  that  though  we  are 
obliged  to  conceive  of  some  things  in  God  as  consequent  and 
dependent  on  others,  and  of  some  things  pertaining  to  the 
Divine  Nature  and  Will  as  the  foundation  of  others,  and  so 
before  others  in  the  order  of  nature :  as,  we  must  conceive  of 
the  knowledge  and  holiness  of  God  as  prior,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  to  his  happiness ;  the  perfection  of  his  understanding, 
as  the  foimdation  of  his  wise  purposes  and  decrees ;  the  holi* 
ness  of  his  nature,  as  the  cause  and  reason  of  his  holy  determi- 
nations. And  yet,  when  we  speak  of  cause  and  effect,  antece- 
dent and  consequent,  fundamental  and  dependent,  determining 
and  determined,  in  the  first  Being,  who  is  self-existent,  indepen ' 
dent,  of  perfect  and  absolute  simplicity  and  immutabiUty,  and 
the  first  cause  of  all  things  \  doubtless  there  must  be  less  pro* 
priety  in  such  representations  than  when  we  speak  of  derived 
dependent  beings,  who  are  compounded  and  liable  to  perpetual 
inutation  and  succession. 

Having  premised  this,  I  proceed  to  observe  concerning  the 
forementioned  Author^s  exclamation  about  the  necessary  De- 
iermincUion  of  God*s  Will  in  all  things,  by  what  he  sees  to  be 
''Jittest  and  besL 

That  all  the  seeming  force  of  such  objections  and  excla- 
mations must  arise  fi-om  an  imagination,  that  there  is  some 
sort  of  privilege  or  dignity  in  beinff  without  such  a  moral 
Necessity  as  will  make  it  impossible  to  do  any  other  than 
always  choose  what  is  wisest  and  best ;  as  though  there  were 
acme  disadvantage,  meanness  and  subjection,  in  such  a  Neces- 
sity; a  thing  by  which  tlie  will  was  confined,  kept  under, 
and  held  in  servitude  by  something  which,  as  it  were,  main- 
tained a  strong  and  invincible  power  and  dominion  over  it,  by 
bonds  that  held  him  fast,  and  fi-om  which  he  could,  by  no 
means,  deliver  himself.  Whereas,  this  must  be  all  mere 
imagination  and  delusion.  It  is  no  disadvantage  or  dishonour 
to  a  being,  necessarily  to  act  in  the  most  excellent  and  happy 
manner,  from  the  necessary  perfection  of  his  own  nature. 
This  argues  no  imperfection,  inferiority,  or  dependence,  nor 
any  want  of  dignity,  privilege,  or  ascendency.*    It  is  not  in- 

*  *^  It  might  have  been  objected,  with  more  plaumblenefls,  that  the  Supremo 
Cause  cannot  be  free,  because  he  must  needs  do  alwinrs  what  is  best  in  the  whole. 
But  this  would  not  at  all  serve  Spmoza*$  purpose ;  for  this  is  a  necessity,  not  of 
nature  and  of  fate,  but  of  fitness  and  wisdom ;  a  necessitY  consistent  with  tho 
greatest  freedom  and  most  perfect  choice.  For  the  only  Foundation  of  this  ne- 
cessity is  such  an  unalterable  rectitude  of  will  and  perfection  of  wisdom,  ■# 
makes  it  impossible  for  a  wise  being  to  act  foolishly."  Ctoriff  Demonstration  of 
the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God."    Edit,  6.  p.  64. 

"  Though  God  is  a  most  perfect  free  Agent,  yet  he  caanot  but  io  always 
what  is  best  and  wisest  in  the  whole.  The  reason  is  evident  ;■  because  perfect 
wisdom  and  goodness  are  as  steady  and  certKin  priodpl^s  of  tkctiOQ,  n  NeoessHy 


J*J^ 
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eoiuistent  with  the  absolute  and  most  perfect  sovereignty  of 
God.    The  sovereignty  of  God  is  his  ability  and  authority  to 

Sttdf ;  vid  an  infinitely  wiie  and  good  Bem^,  indued  with  the  most  perfect  libeF* 
ijf  can  no  more  choose  to  act  in  contradiction  to  wisdom  and  jnoodneaa,  than  • 
aeceaiaiy  agent  can  act  contrary  to  the  Necessitv  by  which  it  ib  acted ;  it  bdng 
as  great  an  absurdity  and  impoBsibility  in  choice,  ror  Infinite  Wisdom  to  choose  to 
act  nnwisely,  or  Infinite  Goodness  to  choose  what  is  not  good,  as  it  would  be  in 
nature,  for  absolute  Necessity  to  (ail  of  producing  its  necessary  effect  There 
waa,  indeed,  no  Neceisity  in  nature,  that  God  should  at  first  create  such  bcann 
as  he  has  created,  or  indeed  any  being  at  all ;  because  he  is,  in  Himself^  infinitely 
happy  and  all-sufficient  There  was,  also,  no  Necessity  in  nature,  that  he  should 
prMerre  and  continue  things  in  being  sflflr  they  were  created ;  bMuse  he 
«ould  be  self-sufficient  without  their  continuance,  as  he  was  before  their  q^jta^ 
tion.  But  it  was  fit,  and  wise,  and  good,  that  Infinite  Wisdom  should  manifeet, 
and  Infinite  Goodness  communicate  itself ;  and  therefore  it  was  necessary,  in  the 
■ansa  of  Necessity  I  am  now  speakinff  ofjr.  that  things  should  be  made  at  suek  m 
ifme,  and  oontinuod  ao  long,  ana  indeed  with  various  perfections  in  such  degrees, 
ta  Infinite  Wisdom  and  Goodness  saw  it  wisest  and  best  that  they  should.**  iMtf. 
^  118, 113. 

"  It  is  not  a  fault,  but  a  perfection  of  our  nature,  to  desire,  will,  and  act,  ac* 
cording  to  the  last  result  of  a  &ir  examination. — ^This  is  so  far  from  being  a  re- 
atraint  or  diminution  of  freedom,  that  it  h  the  ? nry  improvement  and  benefit  of  it : 
it  ia  not  an  abridgment,  it  is  the  end  and  use  of  our  liberty ;  and  the  further  we 
are  removed  tfom  such  a  determination,  the  noarar  we  are  to  misenr  and  alaverv. 
A  perfect  indifference  in  the  mind,  not  determinable  by  ita  last  iuagment,  of  the 
food  or  evil  that  is  thought  to  attend  its  choice,  would  be  so  &r  from  being  an  ad- 
vantage and  excelleney  of  any  intellectual  nature,  that  it  would  be  as  ^reat  an 
impenection,  aa  the  want  of  iodifferencv  to  act,  or  not  to  act,  till  detenmned  by 
the  will,  would  be  an  imperfection  on  the  other  aide. — It  is  as  much  a  perfeetionv 
that  desire  or  the  power  of  prefbrring  should  be  determined  by  good,  as  that  the 
l^wer  of  acting  snould  be  aetermin»i  by  the  will :  and  the  certainer  such  deteiw 
ttination  is,  the  greater  the  perfection.    Nay,  were  we  determined  by  any  thing 
but  the  last  result  of  our  own  minds,  jud^s  of  the  good  or  evil  of  any  action, 
we  were  not  f^a.    This  very  end  of  our  u«edom  being,  that  we  might  attain  the 
good  we  choose ;  and,  thcrmre,  every  man  is  brou^t  under  a  Neces8it5r  by  Ua 
constitution,  as  an  intelliffont  being,  to  be  determined  in  willing  by  hia  own 
thought  ana  judgment,  wliat  is  best  for  him  to  do ;  else  he  would  be  under  the 
determination  of  some  other  than  himself)  which  is  want  of  liberty.  And  to  deny 
that  a  man*s  will,  in  every  detenaination,  follows  his  own  judgment,  is  to  say,  that 
a  man  wills  and  acts  for  an  end  that  he  would  not  have,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
wills  and  acts  fbr  it.    For  if  he  prefers  it  in  his  present  thoughts  before  any  other, 
it  is  plain  ha  then  thinks  better  of  it,  and  would  have  it  before  any  other  ;  unless 
he  can  have,  and  net  have  it ;  vrill,  and  not  will  it,  at  the  same  time ;  a  contra- 
diction too  manifbst  to  be  admitted. — If  we  look  upon  those  superior  befaiga  above 
us,  wha  enjay  perfect  happiness,  we  shall  Iiave  reason  to  judge,  that  they  are  more 
aieadily  determined  in  tneir  choice  of  good  than  we ;  and  yet  we  have  no.  reason 
to  think  they  are  less  happy,  or  less  fr^,  than  we  are.    And  if  it  were  fit  ttfi  aoch 
yoar  finite  arcatures  as  we  are,  to  pronounce  what  Infinite  Wisdom  and  QooHneaa 
could  do,  I  think  we  might  sav,  that  God  himself  cannot  choose  what  is  not  good. 
fPhe  freedom  of  the  ^SlnUjghty  hinders  not  his  being  determined  hy  what  it  best — But  to 
give  a  right  view  of  this  mistaken  part  of  liberty,  let  me  ask,  Would  any  one  be 
a  changeling,  because  he  is  less  determined  by  wise  determination  than  a  wiaa 
man  ?    Is  it  worth  the  name  of  freedom,  to  be  at  liberty  to  play  the  fool,  and 
draw  shame  and  misery  uoon  a  man's  self?     If  to  break  loose  from  the  conduct 
•f  reason,  and  to  want  that  restraint  of  exsmination  and  judgment  that  keeps 
us  finom  doing  or  choosing  the  worse,  be  liberty,  true  liberty,  mad  men  and  fooia 
are  the  only  free  men.    Yet,  I  think,  no  Itody  would  choose  to  be  mad,  for  tho 
sake  of  such  liberty,  but  he  that  is  mad  already."    Locke's  Hum.  Una.  VoL  I. 
Bdit  7.  p.  215,  216. 

**  This  Being,  having  all  things  always  necessarily  in  view,  must  always,  and 
^mally  will,  according  to  his  mfinite  comprehension  of  things ;  that  is,  must  will 
aD  things  that  i^re  wisest  andbevt  to  be  done.  There  is  no  setting  free  of  this  coin 
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do  whatever  pleases  him ;  whereby  ^'  he  doth  according  to 
his  will  in  the  armies  of  heaven^  and  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  and  none  can  stay  his  hand,  or  say  unto  him, 
what  doi^  thou  ?^^ — The  following  things  belong  to  the  sove* 
reignty  of  God ;  viz.   (1.)   Supreme,  Universal,  and  Infinite 
Power;  whereby  he  is  able  to  do  what  he  pleases,  without 
controul,  without  any  confinement  of  that  power,  without  any 
subjection,  in  the  least  measure,  to  any  other  power ;  and  so 
without  any  hindrance  or  restraint,  that  it  should  be  either  im- 
possible or  at  sJl  difficult  for  him  to  accomplish  his  Will ;  and 
without  any  dependence  of  his  power  on  any  other  power,  fi-om 
whence  it  should  be  derived  or  of  which  it  should  stand  in 
any  need ;  so  far  from  this,  that  all  other  power  is  derived  fi'om 
him,  and  is  absolutely  dependent  on  him.     (2.)  That  He  has 
supreme  authority ;  aosolute  and  most  perfect  right  to  do  what 
he  wills,  without  subjection  to  any  superior  authority,  or  any 
derivation  of  authority  fi'om  any  other,  or  limitation  by  any 
distinct  independent  authority,  either  superior,  equal,  or  infe- 
rior ;  he  being  the  head  of  all  dominion,  and  fountain  of  all 
authority ;  and  also  without  restraint  by  any  obligation,  imply- 
ing either  subjection,  derivation,  or  dependence,  or  proper  limi- 
tation.    (3.)  That  his  Will  is  supreme,  underived,  and  inde- 
pendent on  any  thing  without  Himself;  being  in  every  thing 
determined  by  his  own  counsel,  having  no  other  rule  but  his 
own  wisdom  ;  his  will  not  being  subject  to,  or  restrained  by  the 
will  of  any  other,  and  other  wills  bem^  perfectly  subject  to  his. 
(4.)  That  his  Wisdom^  which  determmes  his  will,  is  supreme, 
perfect,  underived,  self-sufficient,  and  independent ;  so  that  it 
may  be  said,  as  in  Isai.  xl.  14.  "  With  whom  took  He  counsel  ? 
And  who  instructed  Him  and  taught  Him  in  the  path  of  judg- 
ment, and  taught  Him  knowledge^  and  showed  him  the  way  of 

sequence.  If  it  can  will  at  all,  it  must  will  this  way.  To  be  capable  of  know- 
ing, and  not  capable  of  willing,  is  not  to  be  understood.  And  to  be  capable  of 
wining  otherwise  than  what  is  wisest  and  best,  contradicts  that  knowledge  which 
k  infinite.  Infinite  Knowledge  must  direct  the  will  without  error.  Here  then  U 
I4<  might  of  moral  Necessity  ;  and  that  is,  reaUy,  o//ree<2om~PerhapB  it  may  bo 
■fli^^  when  the  Divine  Will  is  determined,  from  the  consideration  of  the  eternal 
aptitudes  of  things,  it  is  as  necessarily  determined,  as  if  it  were  physically  im- 
pelted,  if  that  wore  iiossiblc.  But  it  is  unskilfulness  to  suppose  this  an  objection. 
The  great  principle  is  once  established,  viz.  That  the  Divine  Will  is  determined 
by  the  eternal  reason  and  aptitudes  of  things,  instead  of  being  ph^^sically  impel- 
led  ;  and  after  that,  the  more  strong  and  necessary  this  detemunation  is,  the 
more  perfect  the  Deity  must  be  allowed  to  be :  it  is  this  that  makes  hini  an  amia- 
ble and  adomble  Bw»ig,  whose  Will  and  Power  are  constantly,  immutably  deter-, 
mined,  by  the  consideration  of  what  is  wisest  and  best ;  instead  of  a  suid  Being, 
with  power,  without  discerning  and  reason.  It  is  the  beauty  of  this  Necessity,  that 
U  is  strong  as  fide  U^^voUh  all  the  advantage  of  reason  and  goodtiess, — It  is  strange 
to  see  men  contend,  that  the  D^ity  is  not  free,  because  he  is  necessarily  rational, 
immutably  good  and  wise  ;  when  a  man  is  allowed  still  the  peifecter  being,  the 
more  fixedly  and  constantly  his  will  is  determined  by  reason  and  truth.''— j&i^ 
fy  nio  the  AVidwe  of  the  Hvmm  Soid.    Edit.  3.  Vol.  If.  p.  403,  4e4w 
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understanding  ?"  There  is  no  other  Divine  Sovereignty  but 
this  :  and  this  is  properly  absolute  sovereignty  ;  no  other  is 
desirable ;  nor  would  any  other  be  honourable  or  happy  ; 
and  indeed  there  is  no  other  conceivable  or  possible.  It  m 
the  glory  and  greatness  of  the  Divine  Soverei^,  that  his 
Will  is  determined  by  his  own  infinite,  all-sufficient  wisdoiB 
in  every  thing ;  and  is  in  nothing  at  all  directed  either  by  infe- 
rior wisdom,  or  by  no  wisdom ;  whereby  it  would  beccmie 
senseless  arbitrariness,  deteimmin^  and  acting  without  reaaoo^ 
design,  or  end. 

If  God^s  Will  is  steadily  and  surely  determined  in  eveiy 
thing  by  supreme  wisdom,  then  it  is  in  every  thing  neces- 
sarily determined  to  that  which  is  most  wise,  and  certainly^ 
it  would  be  a  disadvantage  and  indignity  to  be  otherwise; 
for  if  the  Divine  Will  was  not  necessarily  determined  to  what 
in  every  case  is  wisest  and  best,  it  must  be  subject  to  some 
degree  of  undesigning  contingence ;  and  so  in  the  same  de- 
gree liable  to  evil.  To  suppose  the  Divine  Will  hable  to  be 
carried  hither  and  thither  at  random,  by  the  uncertain  wind  of 
blind  contingence  which  is  guided  by  no  wisdom,  no  motive, 
no  intelligent  dictate  whatsoever,  (if  any  such  thing  were 
possible)  would  certainly  argue  a  great  degree  of  imperfec* 
tion  and  meanness,  infinitely  unworthy  of  the  Deity.  If  it 
be  a  disadvantage  for  the  Divine  Will  to  be  attended  with  this 
moral  Necessity,  then  the  more  fi-ee  fix>m  it,  and  the  more 
left  at  random,  the  greater  dignity  and  advantage.  And  con- 
sequently, to  be  perfectly  fi-ee  irom  the  direction  of  understand* 
ing,  uud  universally  and  entirely  left  to  senseless  unmeaning 
contingence,  to  act  absolutely  at  random,  would  be  the  supreme 
glory  ! 

It  no  more  argues  any  dependence  of  God^s  Will,  that 
his  supremely  wise  volition  is  necessary,  than  it  argues  a  depen- 
dence of  his  being,  that  his  existence  is  necessary.  If  it  be 
something  too  low  for  the  Supreme  Being  to  have  his  Will  de- 
termined by  moral  Necessity,  so  as  necessarily,  in  every  case, 
to  will  in  the  highest  degree  holily  and  happily ;  then  why  is 
it  not  also  something  too  low  for  him  to  have  his  existence, 
and  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  nature,  and  his  infinite  happi- 
ness determined  by  Necessity  ?  It  is  no  more  to  God's  disho- 
noui  to  be  necessarily  wise  than  to  be  necessarily  holy.  And 
if  neither  of  thoui  be  to  his  uishonour,  then  it  is  not  to  his  dis- 
honour necessarily  to  act  holily  and  wisely.  And  if  it  be  not 
dishonourable  to  be  necessarily  holy  and  wise,  in  the  highest 
possible  degree,  no  more  is  it  mean  and  dishonourable,  neces- 
sarily to  act  holy  and  wisely  in  the  highest  possible  degree ;  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  to  do  that,  in  «very  case,  which- above 
all  other  things  is  wisest  and  best. 
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'  The  reason  why  it  is  not  dishonourable  to  be  necessarily 
most  holy  is,  because  holiness  in  itself  is  an  excellent  and  ho- 
nourable thing.  For  the  same  reason  it  is  no  dishonour  to  be 
necessarily  most  wise,  and  in  every  case  to  act  most  wisely,  or 
do  the  thing  which  is  the  wisest  of  all :  for  wisdom  is  also  in  it- 
self excellent  and  honourable. 

The  forementioned  Author  of  the  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of 
WUl,  4^,  as  has  been  observed,  represents  that  doctrine  of  the 
Divine  Will  being  in  every  thing  necessarily  determined  by  su- 
perior fitness,  as  making  the  blessed  Crod  a  kind  of  Almighty 
Minister  and  mechanical  medium  of  fate :  he  insists,(p.  93,  94,) 
that  this  moral  Necessity  and  impossibility  is  in  effect  the  same 
thing  with  physical  and  natural  Necessity  and  impossibility : 
and  says,  (p.  54,  55.)  '^  The  scheme  which  determines  the 
will  always  and  certainly  by  the  understanding,  and  the  under- 
standing by  the  appearance  of  things,  seems  to  take  away  the 
true  nature  of  vice  and  virtue.  For  the  sublimest  of  virtues, 
and  the  vilest  of  vices,  seem  rather  to  be  matters  of  fate  and 
Necessity,  flowing  naturally  and  necessarily  fi'om  the  existence, 
the  circumstances,  and  present  situation  of  persons  and  things; 
for  this  existence  and  situation  necessarily  makes  such  an  ap- 
pearance to  the  mind ;  fi'om  this  appearance  flows  a  necessary 
perception  and  judgment  concerning  these  things;  this  judff- 
ment  necessarily  determines  the  will :  and  thus,  by  this  chain 
of  necessary  causes,  virtue  and  vice  would  lose  their  nature,  and 
become  natural  ideas  and  necessary  things,  instead  of  moral  and 
free  actions." 

And  yet  this  same  Author  allows,  (p.  30,  31.)  That  a 
perfectly  wise  being  will  constantly  and  certainly  choose  what 
is  most  lit ;  and  says,  (p.  102, 103.)  ^^  I  grant,  and  always 
have  granted,  that  wheresoever  there  is  such  antecedent  supe- 
rior fitness  of  things,  God  acts  according  to  it,  so  ^s  never  to 
contradict  it ;  and,  particularly,  in  all  his  judicial  proceedings 
as  a  governor,  and  Distributer  of  rewards  and  punishments." 
Yea,  he  says  expressly,  (p.  42.)  "That  it  is  not  possible  for 
God  to  act  otherwise,  than  according  to  this  fitness  and  good- 
ness in  things." 

So  that  according  to  this  Author,  putting  these  several 
passages  of  his  Essay  together,  there  is  no  virtue^  nor  any 
thing  of  a  moral  nature^  in  the  most  sublime  and  glorious  acts 
and  exercises  of  God^s  holiness,  justice,  and  faithfulness ; 
and  he  never  does  any  thing  which  is  in  itself  supremely 
worthy,  and  above  all  other  things  fit  and  excellent,  but  only 
as  a  kind  of  mechanical  medium  of  fate ;  and  in  what  he  dois 
as  the  Judge  and  moral  Governor  of  the  worlds  he  exercises 
no  moral  excellency  ;  exercising  no  fi-eedom  in  these  things, 
because  he  acts  by  moral  Necessity,  which  is,  in  effect,  the 
same  with  physical  or  Natural  Necessity;  and  therefore  he 
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only  acts  by  an  Hobbisticcd  fatality ;  ^^  as  a  Being  indeed  of 
vast  understanding,  as  well  as  power  and  efficiency  fas  he  said 
before)  but  without  a  will  to  choose,  being  a  kind  ot  Almighty 
Minister  of  &te,  acting  under  its  supreme  influence/*  For  he 
allows,  that  in  all  these  things  God^s  will  is  detennined 
constantly  and  certainly  by  a  superior  fitness,  and  that  it  is 
not  possible  for  him  to  act  otiierwise.  And  if  4hese  thinss 
are  so,  what  glory  or  praise  belongs  to  God  for  doing  holiTy 
and  justly,  or  taking  the  most  fit,  holy,  wise  and  exceilent 
course,  in  any  one  instance  ?  Whereas,  according  to  the  tciip* 
tures,  and  also  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  it  does  nol  in 
the  least  derogate  from  the  honour  of  any  being,  that  through 
the  moral  perfection  of  his  nature,  he  necessarily  acts  with  su- 
preme wisdom  and  holiness  ;  but  on  the  contrary  his  praise  is 
the  greater :  herein  consists  the  height  of  his  glory. 

The  same  author,  (p.  56,)  supposes,  that  herein  appears 
the  excellent  ^^  character  of  a  wise  and  good  man,  that  thoq|^ 
he  can  choose  contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things,  yet  he  does  iiot« 
but  suffers  himself  to  be  directed  by  fitness  ;**  and  .that,  in 
this  conduct,  ^  he  imitates  the  blessed  God/*  And  vet  he 
supposes  it  is  contrariwise  with  the  blessed  God :  not  tnat  he 
suffers  himself  to  be  directed  by  fitness,  when  ^  he  can  chooti^ 
contrary  to  the  fitness  of  things  ;"  but  that  ^  he  cannot  ckotme 
contrary  to  theJUness  of  things,'*'^  as  he  says,  p.  43,  ^  TlM  it 
is  not  possible  for  God  to  act  otherwise  than  accordiiq;  to  th^ 
fitness,  where  there  is  any  fitness  or  goodness  in  things.**  Yea, 
he  supposes  (p.  31.)  That  if  a  man  ^^  were  perfectly  wise  and 
good,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  be  constantly  and  cer« 
tainly  determined  by  the  fitness  of  things.** 

One  thin*^  more  I  would  observe,  before  I  conclude  Aia 
section ;  and  that  is,  that  if  it  derogate  nothing  fixHn  the 
glory  of  God,  to  be  necessarily  determined  by  superior  fit- 
ness  in  some  things,  then  neither  does  it  to  be  thus  determined 
in  all  things;  fi'om  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  such  Necessity, 
as  at  all  detracting  fi-om  God*s  freedom,  independence,  abso- 
lute supremacy,  or  any  dignity  or  glory  of  his  nature,  state 
or  manner  of  actins ;  or  as  implying  any  infirmity,  restraint  or 
subjection.  And  if  the  thing  be  such  as  well  consists  with 
God's  glory,  and  has  nothing  tending  at  all  to  detract  from  it ; 
then  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  ascribing  it  to  God  in  too  many 
things,  lest  thereby  we  should  detract  from  God*s  glory  too 
much. 
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SECT.  VIII. 

Some  further  Objections  (gainst  the  moral  Necessity  of  God's 

Volitions  considered. 

The  author  last  cited,  as  has  been  observed,  owns  that 
Crod,  being  perfectly  wise,  will  constantly  and  certainly 
choose  what  appears  most  fit,  where  there  is  a  superior  fit- 
ness and  goodness  in  things ;  and  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
him  to  do  otherwise.  Sb  that  it  is,  in  eflcct,  confessed  that  in 
those  things  where  there  is  any  real  preferableness,  it  is  no  dis- 
honour, nothing  in  any  respect  unworthy  of  God,  for  him  to 
act  fi'om  Necessity;  notwithstanding  all  that  can  be  objected 
from  the  affreement  of  such  a  Necessity  with  the  fate  of  the 
Btoicks^  and  the  Necessity  maintained  by  Mr.  Hobbes.  From 
which  it  will  foUow,  that  if  in  all  the  diflTerent  things  among 
which  Grod  chooses,  there  were  evermore  a  superior  fitness  or 
preferableness  on  one  side,  then  it  would  be  no  dishonour,  or 
any  thing  unbecoming,  for  God^s  will  to  be  necessarily  deter- 
mmed  in  every  thing.  And  if  this  be  allowed,  it  is  giving  up 
entirely  the  ar^ment  fi'om  the  unsuitableness  of  such  a  Ne- 
oesiity  to  the  liberty,  supremacy,  independence,  and  glory  of 
the  INvine  Being ;  and  resting  the  whole  weight  of  the  anair 
on  the  decision  of  another  pomt  wholly  diverse  ;  mz.  Whether 
k  be  so  indeed^  that  in  all  the  various  possible  things,  objects 
of  his  choice,  there  is  not  evermore  a  preferableness  in  one 
thing  above  another.  This  is  denied  by  this  author ;  who  sup- 
poses that,  in  many  instances  between  two  or  more  possible 
things  which  come  within  the  view  of  the  Divine  Mind,  there  is 
a  perfect  indiflerence  and  equality,  as  to  fitness  or  tendency,  to 
attain  any  good  end  which  God  can  have  in  view,  or  to  answer 
any  of  his  designs.  Now,  therefore,  I  would  consider  whether 
this  be  evident. 

The  arguments  brought  to  prove  this,  arc  of  two  kinds'. 
(1.)  It  is  urged,  that,  in  many  instances,  we  must  suppose  there 
is  absolutely  no  diflerence  between  various  possible  objects  of 
chmce,  which  God  has  in  view  :  and  (2.)  that  the  diflerence  be- 
tween many  things  is  so  inconsiderable,  or  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  it  to  bo  of  any  conse- 
quence ;  or  to  suppose  that  any  of  God's  wise  designs  would 
not  be  answered  in  one  way  as  well  as  the  other. 

Therefore, 

I.  The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  whether  there  are 
any  instances  wherein  there  is  a  perfect  likeness,  and  absolutely 
no  difierence,  between  difierent  objects  of  choice  that  are  pro- 
posed to  the  Divine  Understanding  ? 
VOL,  ri.  *^0 
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And  here,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  worthy  to  be  con- 
sidered, whether  the  contradiction  there  is  in  the  terms  of  the 
question  proposed,  does  not  give  reason  to  suspect,  that  there 
is  an  inconsistence  in  the  thmg  supposed.  It  is  inquired  whe* 
ther  different  objects  of  choice  may  not  be  absolutely  wUhmU 
difference  F  If  they  are  absolutely  wiihmU  difference^  then 
how  are  they  different  objects  of  choice  7  If  there  be  abso* 
lutely  no  difference^  in  any  respect«  then  there  is  no  variity  or 
Osiinction  :  for  distinction  is  only  by  some  difference.  And  if 
there  be  no  vcariety  among  proposed  objects  of  choice^  then 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  variety  of  c&otce,  or  difterence  of 
determination.  For  that  determination  of  a  thing,  which  is  not 
different  in  any  respect,  is  not  a  different  determination,  but 
the  same.  That  this  is  no  quibble  may  appear  more  fiilly  in  a 
short  time. 

The  arffuments,  to  prove  that  the  Most  High,  in  some 
instances,  chooses  to  do  one  thins  rather  than  anothert 
where  the  things  themselves  are  perfectly  without  difference^ 
are  two. 

I.  That  the  various  parts  of  infinite  time  and  space,  ab» 
solutely  considered,  are  perfectly  alike,  and  do  not  differ  at  all 
one  from  another :  and  that  therefore,  when  God  detennioed 
to  create  the  world  in  such  a  part  of  infinite  duration  and 
q>ace,  rather  than  others,  he  determined  and  preferred  amoiig 
various  objects,  between  which  there  was  no  preferablenen^ 
and  absolutdy  no  difference. 

Answ.  This  objection  supposes  an  infinite  length  of  time 
before  the  world  was  created,  distinguished  by  successive  partSt 
properly  and  truly  so  ;  or  a  succession  of  limited  and  unmea- 
surable  periods  of  time,  following  one  another,  in  an  infinitely 
long  series :  which  must  needs  be  a  groundless  imaginatiolL 
The  eternal  duration  which  was  before  the  world,  hemg  oaiy 
the  eternity  of  God^s  existence ;  which  is  nothing  else  buthiaim* 
mediate,  perfect,  and  invariable  possession  of  Uie  whole  of  his 
unlimited  life,  together  and  at  once ;  Vitte  intermimMUsy  tota^ 
simtU  et  perfecta  possessio.  Which  is  so  generally  allowed  that 
I  need  not  stand  to  demonstrate  it.* 


*  "  If  all  created  beings  were  taken  away,  all  posBibility  ot*  any  mototionor 
Bucceasion,  of  one  thin^  to  another,  would  appear  to  be  also  removed.  Abotncft 
micceasion  in  eternity  is  scarce  to  be  understood.  What  is  it  that  succeeds  7 
One  minute  to  another,  porhajis,  veUU  vnda  supervenit  undam.  But  when  w«  ima- 
gine this,  we  fancy  that  the  minutes  are  things  separately  existing.  This  is  the 
common  notion ;  and  yet  it  is  a  manifest  prejudice.  Time  is  nothing  but  the  e^ 
ittenoe  of  created  successive  beings,  and  eternity  the  necessary  existence  of  tlie 
Delty.---Therefore,  if  this  necessary  Being  hath  no  cha^e  or  succession  in  hiaaai* 
tone,  his  existence  must,  of  course,  be  unsuccessive.  We  seem  to  commit  adoa* 
ble  oversight  in  this  case ;  firsts  we  find  succession  in  the  necessanr  naton  and 
^istenco  of  the  Deity  himself:  which  is  wrong,  if  the  reasoning  abov«  be  oon- 
elusive.  And  (/km  we  ascribe  this  succession  to  eternity,  consid^ed  abstmetedly 
v<Jhi  the  Rtprnpl  Being  j  and  suppose  it,  one  knows  not  what,  a  thing  aabasting 
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So  this  objection  supposes  an  extent  of  space  beyond  the 

limits  of  the  creation,  of  an  infinite  length,  breadth,  and  depth« 

truly  and  properly  distinguished  into  different  measurable  parts, 

limited  at  certain  stages,  one  beyond  another,  in  an  infinite  Be« 

fies.    Which  notion  of  absolute  and  infinite  space  is  doubtless 

as  unreasonable  as  that  now  mentioned,  of  absolute  and  infinite 

duration.     It  b  as  improper  to  imagine  that  the  immensity  and 

omnipresence  of  God  is  distinguished  by  a  series  of  miles  and 

leaffues,  one  beyond  another,  as  that  the  infinite  duration  of 

Crod  is  distinguished  by  months  and  years,  one  after  another. 

A  diversity  and  order  of  distinct  parts,  hmited  by  certain  periods, 

is  as  conceivable,  and  does  as  naturally  obtrude  itself  on  our 

ima^nation,  in  one  case  as  the  other ;  and  there  is  equal  rea* 

son  in^^each  case  to  suppose  that  our  imagination  deceives  us. 

It  is  equally  improper  to  talk  of  months  and  years  of  the  IN- 

vine  Existence,  as  of  square  miles  of  Deity :  and  we  equally 

deceive  ourselves,  when  we  talk  of  the  world  being  different)^ 

fixed  with  respect  to  either  of  these  sorts  of  measures.    I  think 

we  know  not  what  we  mean,  if  we  say,  the  world  might  have 

been  differently  placed  fix>m  what  it  is,  in  the  broad  expanse 

of  infinity ;  or^  that  it  miffht  have  been  differently  fixed  m  the 

Jmig  line  of  eternity :  and  all  arguments  and  objections,  which 

are  built  on  the  imaginations  we  are  apt  to*have  of  infinite  ex- 

faiinon  or  duration,  are  buildings  founded  on  shadows,  or  cas* 

ties  in  the  air. 

2.  The  second  argument,  to  prove  that  the  Most  Hiffh 
iNills  one  thing  -rather  than  another,  without  any  superior  fit* 
ness  or  prejferableness  in  the  thing  preferred,  is  God^s  actu* 
ally  placing  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  particles,  or  atoms 
of  matter,  that  are  perfectly  equal  and  alike.  The  fore- 
Aientioned  author  says,  (p.  78,  &c.)  ^^  If  one  would  descend  to 
the  minute  specific  particles,  of  which  different  bodies  are  com- 
posed, we  should  see  abundant  reason  to  believe,  that  there  are 
thousands  of  such  little  particles,  or  atoms  of  matter,  which 
are  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  and  could  give  no  distinct  deter- 

\n  itself^  and  flowing,  one  minate  after  another.  This  is  the  work  of  pore  ima* 
gination,  and  contrary  to  the  reality  of  things.  Hence  the  common  metaphorical 
expressions ;  Time  runs  apaee^  Ut  u$  lay  hold  an  the  present  numde,  and  tne  like. 
The  pbiloeqihers  themselves  mislead  us  by  their  illustration.  They  compare 
eternity  to  the  motion  of  a  point  running  on  for  ever,  and  making  a  tracelesa  in- 
ftute  hna.  Here  the  point  is  supposed  a  thing  actually  subsistiz^,  repreBanttog 
the  present  minute  ;  and  then  they  ascribe  motion  or  succession  to  it ;  that  is, 
they  aecribe  motion  to  a  mere  nonentity,  to  illustrate  to  us  a  successive  eternity. 
Bade  up  of  finite  successive  parts. — If  once  we  allow  an  all-perfect  mind,  whidi 
hath  an  eternal,  immutable,  and  infinite  comprehennon  of  all  things,  always 
(and  allow  it  we  must)  the  distinction  of  past  and  future  vanishes  with  re- 
spect to  such  a  mind.— In  a  word,  if  we  proceed  step  by  step,  as  above, 
the  eternity  or  existence  of  the  Deity  will  appear  to  be  tu<»  iniermbuhOttf 
taUf  simtd  it  perfoeta  possessio ;  how  much  soever  this  may  have  been  a  patA- 
dox  hitherto.'*  EnqiAry  into  ike  Mature  of  the  fiuman  Soui,  Vol.  ii.  409,  410, 
411.  Edit.  3. 
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inination  to  the  Will  of  Grod,  where  to  place  thenu"  He  there 
instances  in  particles  of  water,  of  which  there  are  such  im* 
mense  numbers,  which  compose  the  rivers  and  oceans  of  this 
world  ;  and  the  infinite  myriads  of  the  luminous  and  fierr  par- 
ticles, which  compose  tlie  body  of  the  Sun ;  so  many,  that  k 
would  be  very  unreasonable  to  suppose  no  two  of  them  should 
be  exactly  equal  and  alike* 

Answ.  (1.)  To  this  I  answer :  that  aa  we  must  suppose 
matter  to  be  infinitely  divisible,  it  is  very  unlikely,  that  any  two 
of  all  these  particles  are  exactly  equal  and  alike ;  so  uabkelj, 
tiiat  it  is  a  thousand  to  one,  yea,  an  infinite  number  to  one^  but 
it  is  otherwise  :  and  that  although  we  stiould  allow  a  great  simi- 
larity between  the  diflerent  particles  of  water  and  fire,  aa  to 
their  general  nature  and  figure ;  and  however  small  we  sup- 
pose those  particles  to  be,  it  is  infinitely  unlikely  ihat  any 
two  of  them  should  be  exactly  equal  in  dimensions  and  quanr 
tity  of  matter. — If  we  should  suppose  a  great  many  fflobes  of 
the  same  nature  w^ith  the  globe  of  the  earth,  it  would  be  verj 
strange,  if  there  w  ere  any  two  of  them  that  had  exactly  the 
same  number  of  particles  of  dust  and  water  in  thenu  But, 
infinitely  less  strange,  than  that  two  particles  of  light  should 
have  just  the  same  quantity  of  matter.  For  a  partiae  of  lights 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite  divisibility  of  matleiy 
is  composed  of  infinitely  more  assignable  parts  than,  tl^aie 
are  particles  of  dust  and  water  in  the  globe  of  the  earths 
And  as  it  is  infinitely  unlikely,  that  any  two  of  these  parti* 
cles  should  be  eqtuil ;  so  it  is,  that  tliey  should  be  alike  in  other 
respects  :  to  instance  in  tlie  configuration  of  their  surfaces.  It 
there  were  very  many  globes  of  the  nature  of  the  earth,  it 
would  be  very  unlikely  that  any  two  should  have  exactly  the 
same  number  of  particles  of  dust,  water,  and  stone,  in  their 
surfaces,  and  all  posited  exactly  alike,  one  with  respect  to 
another,  without  any  difierence,  in  any  part  discernible  either, 
by  the  naked  eye  or  microscope ;  but  mfinitely  less  stranger 
than  that  two  particles  of  light  should  be  perfectly  ofuie 
same  figure.  For  there  are  infinitely  more  assignable  leal 
parts  on  the  surface  of  a  particle  of  light,  than  there  are 
particles  of  dust,  water,  and  stone,  on  the  surface  of  the  ter* 
restrial  Globe. 

Answ.  (2.)  But  then,  supposing  that  there  are  two  parti-, 
cles,  or  atoms  of  matter,  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  which  God 
has  placed  in  difierent  parts  of  the  creation  ;  as  I  will  not  deny 
it  to  be  possible  for  God  to  make  two  bodies  perfectly  alike, 
and  put  them  in  diflerent  places  ;  yet  it  will  not  follow,  that 
two  diflerent  or  distinct  acts  or  efiects  of  the  Divine  Power 
have  exactly  the  same  fitness  for  the  same  ends.  For  these, 
two  diflerent  bodies  are  not  difierent  or  distinct,  in  any  other 
respects  than  those  wherein  they  differ  :  they  are  two  in  no 
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other  respects  than  those  wherein  there  is  a  difference.  If 
they  are  perfectly  equal  and  alike  m  themselves^  then  they  can 
be  distinffuished,  or  be  distinct,  only  in  those  things  which 
are  cniled  circtanstances  ;  as  place,  time,  rest,  motion,  or  some 
other  present  or  past  circumstances  or  relations.  For  it  is  dif- 
ference only  that  constitutes  distinction.  If  God  makes  two 
bodies,  m  themselves  every  way  equal  and  alike,  and  agreeing 
perfectly  in  all  other  circumstances  and  relations,  but  only 
iheir  puwe  ;  then  in  this  only  is  there  any  distinction  or  dupli- 
city. '  The  figure  is  the  same,  the  measure  is  the  same,  the 
soudity  ancf  resistance  are  the  same,  and  eveij  thing  the  same, 
but  only  the  place.  Therefore  what  the  Will  of  God  deter- 
mines is  this,  that  there  should  be  the  same  figure,  the  same 
extension,  the  same  resistance,  &c.  in  two  different  places. 
And  for  this  determination  he  has  some  reason.  There  is  some 
end,  for  which  such  a  determination  and  act  has  a  peculiar 
fitness,  above  all  other  acts.  Here  is  no  one  thing  determined 
without  an  end,  and  no  one  thing  without  a  fitness  for  that 
end,  superior  to  any  thing  else.  If  it  be  the  pleasure  of  God 
to  cause  the  same  resistance,  and  the  same  figure,  to  be  in  two 
different  places  and  situations,  we  can  no  more  justly  argue 
fiom  it,  that  here  must  be  some  determination  or  act  of  God^s 
will  that  is  wholly  without  motive  or  end,  than  we  can  argue, 
tban  whenever  in  any  case  it  is  a  man^s  will  to  speak  the  same 
words  or  make  the  same  sounds  at  two  different  times  \  there 
BiU8t  be  some  determination  or  act  of  his  will,  without  any 
tiotive  or  end.  The  difference  of  place,  in  the  former  case, 
proves  no  more  than  the  difference  of  time  does  in  the  other* 
If  any  one  should  say,  with  regard  to  the  former  case,  that 
there  must  be  something  determined  without  an  end,  vix» 
that  of  those  two  similar  bodies,  this  in  particular  should  be 
made  in  this  place,  and  the  other  in  the  other,  and  should 
enquire,  why  the  Creator  did  not  make  them  in  a  transposi- 
tion, when  both  are  alike,  and  each  would  equally  have  suited 
either  place  ?  The  enquiry  supposes  something  that  is  not 
true ;  namely,  that  the  two  bodies  differ  and  are  distinct  in  other 
respects  besides  their  place.  So  that  with  this  distinction  m- 
herent  in  them,  they  might,  in  their  first  creation,  have  been 
transposed,  and  each  might  have  begun  its  existence  in  the 
place  of  the  other. 

Let  us,  for  clearness  sake,  suppose,  that  God  had,  at  the 
beginning,  made  two  globes,  each  of  an  inch  diameter,  both 
perfect  spheres,  and  perfectly  solid,  without  pores,  and  per- 
fectly alike  in  every  respect,  and  placed  them  near  one  to 
another,  one  towards  the  right  hand,  and  the  other  towards 
the  left,  without  any  difference  as  to  time,  motion  or  rest,  past 
or  present,  or  any  circumstance,  but  only  their  place;  ancf  the 
qeostion  riiould  be  asked,  why  God  in  their  creation  placed 
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them  so  ?  Why  that  which  is  made  on  the  right  hand,  was 
not  made  on  the  left,  and  vice  versa?  Let  it  be  well  consider* 
ed,  whether  there  be  any  sense  in  such  a  question ;  and  whethcar 
the  enquiry  does  not  suppose  something  false  and  absunL 
Let  it  be  considered,  what  the  Creator  must  have  dcHie  other- 
wise than  he  did,  what  diflerent  act  of  will  or  power  he  nnut 
have  exerted,  in  order  to  the  thing  proposed.  All  that  coiihl 
have  been  done,  would  have  been  to  have  made  two  spheres, 
perfectly  alike,  in  the  same  places  where  he  has  made  them, 
without  any  difference  of  the  things  made,  either  in  them- 
selves  or  in  any  circumstance ;  so  that  the  whole  effect  would 
have  been  without  any  difference,  and,  therefore,  just  the 
same.  By  the  supposition,  the  two  spheres  are  different  in  no 
other  respect  but  their  place ;  and  therefore  in  other  respects, 
they  are  the  same.  Each  has  the  same  roundness ;  it  is  not  a 
distinct  rotundity,  in  any  other  respect  but  its  situation. 
There  are,  also,  the  same  dimensions,  differing  in  nothing  hot 
their  place.  And  so  of  their  resistance,  and  every  thing  else 
that  belongs  to  them. 

Here,  if  any  chooses  to  say,  ^  that  there  is  a  difference 
in  another  respect  viz.  that  they  are  not  Numericaiat  the 
same:   that  it  is  thus  with   all  the  qualities  that  belong  to 
them:   that  it   is  confessed   they  are  in  some  respects  As 
same;  that  b,  they  are  both  exactly  alike;  but  yet  fiiMier»» 
ea%  they  differ.    Thus  the  roundness  of  one  is  not  the  same 
MttfnericoZ,  individual  roundness  with  that  of  the  othen'^     Let 
this  be  supposed ;  then  the  question  about  the  determination 
of  the  Divine  Will  in  the  affair,  is,  why  did  God  will,  that  thia 
individual  roundness   should  be  at  the  right  hand,    and  the 
other  individual  roundness  at  the  left  ?  why  did  not  he  make 
them  in  a  contrary  position  ?  Let  any  rational  person  consider*, 
whether  such  questions  be  not  words  without  a  meaning ;  as 
much  as  if  God  should  see  fit  for  some  ends,  to  cause  the  same 
sounds  to  be  repeated,  or  made  at  two  different  times:  the 
sounds  being  perfectly  the  same  in  every  other  respect,  bat 
only  one  was  a  minute  after  the  other ;  and  it  should  be  asked 
upon  it,  why  God  caused  these  sounds,  numerically  different, 
to  succeed  one  the  other   in   such  a   manner?   Why  he  did 
not  make  that  individual  sound,  which  was  in  the  first  minnie, 
to  be   in  the  second  ?   And  the    individual  sound  of  the  last 
minute  to  be  in  the  first :  which  enquiries  would  be  even  ri- 
diculous ;  as  I  think  every  person  must  see,  in  the  case  pro- 
posed of  two  sounds,  being  only  the  same  repeated,  absolutely 
without  any  difference,  but  that  one  circumstance  of  time. 
If  the  Most  High  sees  it  will  answer  some  good  end,  that  the 
same  sound  be  made  thunder  at  two  distinct  times,  and  there- 
fore wills  that  it  should  be  so,  must  it  needs  therefore  be, 
that  herein  there  is  some  act  of  God^s  will  without  any  mo* 
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tive  or  end?  God  saw  fit  often,  at  distant  times,  and  on  difie* 
reot  occasions,  to  say  the  very  same  words  to  Moses;  namely, 
those,  /  am  JehovaL  And  would  it  not  be  unreasonable  to 
infer  as  a  certain  consequence  from  this,  that  here  must  be 
somie  act  or  acts  of  the  Divine  Will,  in  determining  and  dis- 
posing the  words  exactly  alike,  at  different  times,  wholly 
without  aim  or  inducement  ?  But  it  would  be  no  more  unrea- 
sonable than  to  say,  that  there  must  be  an  act  of  God  without 
any  inducement,  if  he  sees  it  best,  and,  for  some  reasons, 
determines  that  there  shall  be  the  same  resistance,  the  same 
dimensions,  and  the  same  figure,  in  several  distinct  places. 

If  in  the  instance  of  tiie  two  spheres,  perfectly  alike,  it 
be  supposed  possible  that  God  might  have  made  them  in  a 
contrary  position ;  that  which  is  made  at  the  right  hand,  being 
nade  at  the  left;  then  I  ask.  Whether  it  is  not  evidently 
equally  possible,  if  Grod  had  made  but  one  of  them,  and  that 
in  the  place  of  the  right  hand  globe,  that  he  might  have 
made  that  numerically  different  from  what  it  is  and  numeri- 
cally different  fi'om  what  he  did  make  it;  though  perfectly  alike, 
and  in  the  same  place ;  and  at  the  same  time,  and  in  every 
respect,  in  the  same  circumstances  and  relations?  Namely, 
Whether  he  might  not  have  made  it  numerically  the  same 
with  that  which  he  has  now  made  at  the  left  hand ;  and  so 
have  left  that  which  is  now  created  at  the  right  hand,  in  a 
fltat^  of  non-existence  ?  And,  if  so,  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  have  made  one  in  that  place,  perfectly  like 
these,  and  yet  numerically  differing  from  both  ?  And  let  it 
be  considered,  whether,  from  this  notion  of  a  numerical  differ- 
ence in  bodies  perfectly  equal  and  alike,  which  numerical  dif- 
ference is  something  mherent  in  the  bodies  themselves,  and 
div^se  from  the  difference  of  place  or  time,  or  any  circunh' 
stance  whatsoever  ;  it  will  not  follow,  that  there  is  an  infinite 
number  of  numerically  different  possible  bodies,  perfectly  alike, 
among  which  God  ohoos.es,  by  a  self-determining  power,  when 
he  goes  about  to  create  bodies. 

Therefore  let  us  put  the  case  thus  :  Supposing  that  God, 
in  the  beginning,  had  created  but  one  perfectly  solid  sphere, 
in  a  certain  place,  and  it  should  be  enquired,  Wiiy  God 
created  that  individual  sphere,  in  that  place,  at  that  time  ? — 
And  why  he  did  not  create  another  sphere  perfectly  like  it,  but 
numerically  different,  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time  ?— • 
Or  why  he  chose  to  brin^  into  being  there,  that  very  body,  ra- 
ther than  any  of  the  infinite  number  of  other  bodies,  perfectly 
like  it ;  either  of  which  he  could  have  made  there  as  well,, 
and  would  have  answered  his  end  as  well  ?  Why  he  caused 
to  exist  at  that  place  and  time,  that  individual  roundness,  ra- 
ther than  any  other  of  the  infiinite  number  of  individual  ro- 
tundities just  Uke  it  ?     Why  that  individual  resistance,  rather 
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than  any  other  of  the  infinite  number  of  possible  resistances 
just  like  it  I  And  it  might  as  reasonably  be  asked,  Why,  when 
God  first  caused  it  to  thunder,  he  caused  that  individual  sound 
then  to  be  made,  and  not  another  just  like  it  7  Why  did  he  make 
choice  of  this  very  sound,  and  reject  all  the  iiiJBnite  number 
of  other  possible  sounds  just  like  it,  but  numericallv  diffenng 
firom  it,  and  all  differing  one  from  another  T  1  think  eveiy 
body  must  be  sensible  of  the  absurdity  and  nonsense  of  whi^t 
is  supposed  in  such  enquiries.  And,  if  we  calmlv  attend  to  the 
matter,  we  shall  be  convinced  that  all  such  kind  of  objectionB 
as  I  am  answering,  are  founded  on  nothing  but  the  imperfec- 
tion of  our  manner  of  conceiving  things,  and  the  obscurenesi 
of  language,  and  great  want  of  clearness  and  precision  in  the 
signification  of  terms. 

If  any  should  find  fault  with  this  reasoning,  that  it  is 

foing  a  great  length  into  metaphysical  niceties  andsubtilties; 
answer,  the  objection  to  which  they  are  a  reply  b  a  meU^ 
physical  subtilty,  and  must  be  treated  according  to  the  nature 
of  it.* 

II.  Another  thing  alledged  is,  that  innumerable  things  which 
are  determined  by  the  Divine  Will,  and  chosen  and  done  hy 
God  rather  than  others,  differ  from  those  that  are  not  dioeen 
in  so  inconsiderable  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  unreasonable 
to  suppose  the  difference  to  be  of  any  consequence,  or  thai 
there  is  any  superior  fitness  or  goodness,  that  God  can  beve 
respect  to  in  the  determination. 

To  which  r  answer,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  detenniaet 
with  any  certainty  or  evidence,  that  because  the  difierence 
is  very  small,  and  appears  to  us  of  no  consideration,  therefore 
there  is  absolutely  no  superior  goodness,  and  no  valuable  end, 
which  can  be  proposed  by  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
world,  in  ordenng  such  a  difference.  The  forementioned  an- 
ther mentions  many  instances.  One  is,  there  beins  one  atom 
in  the  whole  universe,  more  or  less.  But  I  think  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  God  made  one  atom  in  vain, 
or  without  any  end  or  motive.  He  made  not  one  atom  but 
what  was  a  work  of  his  Almighty  Power,  as  much  as  the  whole 
globe  of  the  earth,  and  requires  as  much  of  a  constant  oier^ 
tion  of  Almighty  Power  to  uphold  it ;  and  was  made  and  is 
upheld  with  understanding  and  design,  as  much  as  if  no  other 
had  been  made  but  that.  And  it  would  be  as  unreasoniid>fe 
to  suppose,  that  he  made  it  without  any  thing  really  aimed 
at  in  so  doing,  as  much  as  to  suppose,  that  he  made  the  planet 
Jupiter  without  aim  or  design. 

*  "  For  men  to  have  recourse  to  subtilities  in  raising  diflfeulties,  and  tlien 
complain,  that  thoy  should  be  taken  off  by  minutely  examining  these  subtilitiei^ 
19  a  strange  kind  of  procedure."    .Vaftfre  of  the  Hwnan  Swly  Vd.  U,  p.  331. 
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It  18  possible  that  the  most  minute  effects  of  the  Creator's 
|Knrer,  the  smallest  assignable  difference  between  the  things 
which  God  has  made,  may  be  attended,  in  the  whole  series 
of  events,  and  the  whole  compass  and  extent  of  their  infla* 
^nce,  with  very  great  and  important  consequences.  If  the 
laws  of  motion  and  gravitation,  laid  down  by  Sir  Isaac  Nbw- 
TOH,  hold  universally,  there  is  not  one  atom,  nor  the  least  assign- 
able part  of  an  atom,  but  what  has  influence  every  moment 
throughout  the  whole  material  universe,  to  caase  every  part  to 
be  otherwise  than  it  would  be  if  it  were  not  for  that  parti- 
cnlar  corporeal  existence.  And  however  the  effect  is  insen*-. 
sible  for  the  present,  yet  it  may,  in  length  of  time,  become  great 
and  important 

To  illustrate  this,  let  us  suppose  two  bodies  moving  the 
tame  way,  in  straight  lines,  perjfectlv  parallel  one  to  another ; 
bat  to  be  diverted  from  this  parallel  course,  and  drawn  one 
fiom  another,  as  much  as  might  be  by  the  attraction  of  an 
atom,  at  the  distance  of  one  of  the  furthest  of  the  fixed  stars 
from  the  earth ;  these  bodies  being  turned  out  of  the  lines  of 
their  parallel  motion,  will,  by  degrees,  get  further  and  further 
dktant,  one  from  the  other ;  and  though  the  distance  may  be 
imperceptible  for  a  long  time,  yet  at  length  it  may  become  very 
gltoat  So  the  revolution  of  a  planet  round  the  sun  being  re- 
iMtled  or  accelerated,  and  the  orbit  of  its  revolution  made 
greater  or  less,  and  more  or  less  elliptical,  and  so  its  periodical 
time  longer  or  shorter,  no  more  than  may  be  by  the  influence 
of  the  least  atom,  might,  in  length  of  time,  perform  a  whole  re- 
volution sooner  or  later  than  otherwise  it  would  have  done ; 
iriiich  might  make  a  vast  alteration  with  regard  to  millions  of 
important  events.  So  the  influence  of  the  least  particle  may, 
for  ought  we  know,  have  such  effect  on  something  in  the  con- 
stitution of  some  human  body,  as  to  cause  another  thought  to 
arise  in  the  mind  at  a  certain  time,  than  otherwise  would  have 
been ;  which,  in  length  of  time,  (yea,  and  that  not  very  greati 
might  occasion  a  vast  alteration  through  the  whole  world  o^ 
mankind.  And  so  innumerable  other  ways  might  be  mention* 
ed,  wherein  the  least  assignable  alteration  may  possibly  be  at- 
tended with  great  consequences.* 

Another  argument^  which  the  fore-mentioned  author  brings 
against  a  necessary  determination  of  the  Divine  Will  by  a 
superior  fitness,  is,  that  such  doctrine  derogates  from  the/ree- 
nes8  of  God^s  grace  and  goodness^  in  choosing  the  objects  of 
his  favour  and  bounty,  and  from  the  obligation  upon  men  to 
thankfulnesi  for  special  benefits,  (p.  89,  &c.)  In  answer  to 
this  objection,  I  would  observe, 

^  On  this  rabjeci  see  DoddsUkib's  Works,  Vol.  iv.  p.  391,  %nd  the  D6te  ibere 
by  tbe  Editor. 
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1.  That  it  derogates  no  more  from  the  goodness  of  Grod, 
to  suppose  the  exercise  of  the  benevolence  of  his  nature  to 
be  determined  by  wisdom,  than  to  suppose  it  determined  by 
chance,  and  that  his  favours  are  bestowed  altogether  at  ran« 
dom,  his  will  being  determined  by  nothing  but  perfect  acd* 
dent,  without  any  end  or  design  whatsoever ;  which  must  be 
the  case,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  if  Volition  be  not  de- 
termined by  a  prevailing  motive.  That  which  is  owing'  to 
perfect  contingencc,  wherein  neither  previous  inducement,  nor 
antecedent  choice  has  any  hand,  is  not  owing  more  to  good- 
ness or  benevolence,  than  that  which  is  owing  to  the  influence 
of  a  wise  end. 

2.  It  is  acknowledged,  that  if  the  motive  that  determines 
the  will  of  God  in  the  choice  of  the  objects  of  his  favours, 
be  any  moral  quality  in  the  object,  recommending  that  object 
to  his  benevolence  above  others,  his  choosing  that  object  is  not 
so  great  a  manifestation  of  the  freeness  and  sovereignty  of  his 
grace,  as  if  it  were  otherwise.  But  there  is  no  necessity  fi>r 
suf^osin^  this,  in  order  to  our  supposing  that  he  has  some  wise 
end  in  view,  in  determining  to  bestow  his  favours  on  one  per* 
son  rather  than  another.  We  are  to  distinguish  between  the 
merit  of  the  object  of  God* s  favour y  or  a  moral  qualification  of 
the  object  attracting  that  favour  and  recommending  to  it,  and 
the  natural  fitness  of  such  a  determination  of  the  act  of  Gof$ 
goodness^  to  answer  some  wise  design  of  his  own,  some  end  in 
the  view  of  God's  omniscience. — It  is  God's  own  act,  that  is 
the  proper  and  immediate  object  of  his  Volition. 

3.  I  suppose  that  none  will  deny,  but  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, God  acts  from  wise  design  in  determining  the  parti- 
cular subjects  of  his  favours  :  none  will  say,  I  presume,  that 
when  God  distinguishes  by  his  bounty  particular  societies  or 
persons.  He  never,  in  any  instance,  exercises  any  wisdom  in 
so  doing,  aiming  at  some  happy  consequence.  And,  if  it  be 
not  denied  to  be  so  in  some  instances,  then  I  would  enquire, 
whether,  in  these  instances,  God's  goodness  is  less  manifested, 
than  in  those  wherein  God  has  no  aim  or  end  at  all  ?  And 
whether  the  subjects  have  less  cause  of  thankfulness  ?  And 
if  so,  who  shall  be  thankful  for  the  bestowment  of  distinguirii- 
ing  mercy,  with  that  enhanciuj?  circumstance  of  the  distinction 
being  made  without  an  end  f  How  shall  it  be  known  when 
God  is  influenced  by  some  wise  aim,  and  when  not  ?  It  is  very 
manifest,  with  respect  to  the  apostle  Paul,  that  God  had  wise 
ends  in  choosing  him  to  be  a  christian  and  an  apostle,  who  had 
been  a  persecutor,  &c.  The  apostle  himself  mentions  one  end. 
(1  Tim.  i.  15,  16.)  "  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save 
sinners,  of  whom  I  am  chief.  Howbeit,  for  this  cause  I  obtained 
mercy,  that  in  me  first,  Jesus  Christ  might  shew  forth  all  long- 
suffering,  fot  a  pattern  to  them  wh6  should  hereafter  believe  on 
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him  to  life  everlastiDg/^  But  yet  the  apostle  never  looked  on 
it  as  a  diminution  of  the  freedom  and  riches  of  divine  grace  in 
his  election,  which  he  so  often  and  so  greatly  magnifies.  This 
brings  me  to  observe, 

4.  Our  supposing  such  a  moral  necessity  in  the  acts  of 
God^s  will,  as  nas  been  spoken  of,  is  so  far  m>m  necessarily 
derogating  frcmi  the  riches  of  God^s  grace  to  such  as  are  the 
chosen  objects  of  his  favour,  that,  in  many  instances,  this 
moral  necessity  may  arise  from  goodness,  and  from  the  great 
d^ree  of  it.  God  may  choose  this  object  rather  than  another, 
as  having  a  superior  fitness  to  answer  the  ends,  designs  and 
inclinations  of  his  goodness  ;  being  more  sinful,  and  so  more 
miserable  and  necessitous  than  others  ;  the  inclinations  of  infi- 
nite mercy  and  benevolence  may  be  more  gratified,  and  th^ 
Eacious  design  of  God  in  sending  his  Son  into  the  world  may 
\  more  abundandy  answered,  in  the  exercises  of  mercy  to^ 
wards  such  an  object,  rather  than  another. 

One  thing  more  I  would  observe,  before  I  finish  what  I 
have  to  say  on  the  head  of  the  Necessity  of  the  acts  of  Grod's 
will ;  and  thai  is,  that  something  much  more  like  a  servile 
subjection  of  the  Divine  Being  to  fatal  Necessity  will  follow 
fi'om  Arminian  principles,  than  from  the  doctrines  which  they 
oppose.  For  they  (at  least  most  of  them)  suppose,  with  re- 
spect to  all  events  that  happen  in  the  moral  world,  depending 
on  the  Volitions  of  moral  agents,  which  are  the  most  impor- 
tant events  of  the  universe,  to  which  all  others  are  subordi- 
nate :  I  say,  they  suppose,  with  respect  to  these,  that  God  has 
a  certain  foreknowledge  of  them,  antecedent  to  any  purposes 
or  decrees  of  his  about  them.  And  if  so,  they  have  a  fixed 
certain  futurity,  prior  to  any  designs  or  volitions  of  his,  and 
independent  on  them,  and  to  which  his  volitions  must  be 
subject,  as  he  would  wisely  accommodate  his  afiairs  to  this 
fixed  futurity  of  the  state  of  things  in  the  moral  world.  So 
that  here,  instead  of  a  moral  necessity  of  God^s  Will,  arising 
from,  or  consisting  in,  the  infinite  perfection  and  blessedness 
of  the  Divine  Being,  we  have  a  fixed  unalterable  state  of 
things,  properly  distinct  fi'om  the  perfect  nature  of  the  Divine 
Mind,  and  the  state  of  the  Divine  Will  and  Design,  and  en- 
tirely independent  on  these  things,  and  which  they  have  no 
hand  in,  because  they  are  prior  to  them  ;  and  to  which  God^s 
Will  is  truly  subject,  being  obliged  to  conform  or  accommo* 
date  himself  to  it,  in  ail  his  purposes  and  decrees,  and  in  every 
thing  he  does  in  his  disposals  and  government  of  the  world  : 
the  moral  world  being  the  end  of  the  natural ;  so  that  all  is  in 
vain  that  is  not  accommodated  to  that  state  of  the  moral 
world,  which  consists  in,  or  depends  upon,  the  acts  and  state 
of  the  wills  of  moral  agents,  which  had  a  fixed  futurition  fi^om 
eternity.    Such  a  subjection  to  necessity  as  this,  would  truly 
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argue  an  inferiority  and  servitude,  that  would  be  unworthy  of 
the  Supreme  Being ;  and  is  much  more  agreeable  to  the  no* 
tion  which  many  of  the  heathen  had  of  fate,  as  above  the 
cods,  than  that  moral  necessity  of  fitness  and  wisdom  wbieh 
has  been  spoken  of;  and  is  truly  repugpant  to  the  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God,  and  inconsistent  with  the  supremacy  of 
his  will ;  and  really  subjects  the  will  of  the  Most  High  to  the 
vrill  of  hift  creatures,  and  brings  him  into  dependence  upoB 
them. 


SECT.  IX. 

Concerning  that  Objection  against  the  Doctrine  which  hm  teem 
mamtainedy  that  it  m^s  God  the  Author  of  8in, 

It  is  urged  by  Armtnians^  that  the  doctrine  of  the  neoes* 
tity  of  men^s  voUtions,  or  their  necessary  connection  with  an- 
tecedent events  and  circumstances,  makes  the  first  cause,  and 
supreme  orderer  of  all  things,  the  author  of  sin ;  in  that  he 
has  so  constituted  the  state  and  course  of  thinss,  that  ainfiil 
volitions  become  necessary,  in  consequence  of  his  diMMwal. 
Dr.  Whitbt,  in  his  Discourse  on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will/^ 
-cites  one  of  the  ancients,  as  on  his  side,  declaring  that  this 
opinion  of  the  necessity  of  the  will  ^^  absolves  sinners,  as  do- 
ing nothing  of  their  own  accord  which  was  evil,  and  woold 
cast  all  the  blame  of  all  the  wickedness  committed  in  the 
world  upon  God,  and  upon  his  providence,  if  that  were  admit- 
ted by  the  asserters  of  this  fate ;  whether  he  himself  did  ne» 
cessitate  them  to  do  tliese  things,  or  ordered  matters  so  that 
they  should  be  constrained  to  do  them  by  some  other  came/' 
And  the  doctor  says,  in  another  place,t  ^  In  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  in  the  opinion  of  philosophers,  causa  defidens^  tnre- 
hu8  necessctriis^  ad  cansam  per  ge  eficientem  reducenda  est.  In 
thin^  necessary,  the  deficient  cause  must  be  reduced  to  the 
efiicient.  And  in  this  case  the  reason  is  evident ;  because  the 
not  doing  what  is  required,  or  not  avoiding  what  is  forbidd^Q, 
being  a  defect,  must  follow  from  the  position  of  the  necessary 
cause  of  that  deficiency." — Concerning  this,  I  would  observe 
the  following  things. 

I.  If  there  be  any  difliculty  in  this  matter,  it  is  nothing  pe- 
culiar to  this  scheme  ;  it  is  no  difiiculty  or  disadvantage  wherein 
it  is  distinguished  fi-om  the  scheme  of  Arminians  ;  and,  there* 
fore,  not  reasonably  objected  by  them. 

-^  On  the  Five  Points,  p.  361.  i  Ibid.  p.  480. 
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Dr.  Whitbv  supposes,  that  if  sin  necessarily  follows  from 
God  withhotding  assistance,  or  if  that  assistance  be  not  given 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  avoiding  of  evil ;  then,  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  God  must  be  as  properly  the  author 
of  that  evil,  as  if  he  were  the  efficient  cause  of  it  From 
whence,  according  to  what  he  himself  says  of  the  devils  and 
damned  spirits,  God  must  be  the  proper  author  of  their  per* 
feet  unrestrained  wickedness :  he  must  be  the  efficient  cause  of 
the  great  pride  of  the  devils,  and  of  their  perfect  malignity  a^tainst 
God,  Christ,  his  saints,  and  all  that  is  good,  and  of  the  msatia- 
ble  cruelty  of  their  disposition.  For  he  allows,  that  God  has 
so  forsaken  them,  and  does  so  withhold  his  assistance  from  them, 
that  they  are  incapacitated  from  doing  good,  and  determined 
only  to  evil.*  Our  doctrine,  in  its  consequence,  makes  God 
the  author  of  men^s  sin  in  this  world,  no  more,  and  in  no  other 
sense,  than  his  doctrine,  in  its  consequence,  makes  God  the  au« 
Ibor  of  the  hellish  pride  and  malice  of  the  devils.  And  doubt- 
less the  latter  is  as  odious  an  effect  as  the  former. 

Again,  if  it  will  follow  at  all  that  God  is  the  author  of 
san,  from  what  has  been  supposed  of  a  sure  and  infallible  con* 
nection  between  antecedents  and  consequents,  it  wiliyoUoiD 
hecau9e  of  th%$,  viz.  that  for  God  to  be  the  author  or  orderer  of 
those  things  which  he  knows  beforehand,  will  infallibly  be  at- 
tended with  such  a  consequence,  is  the  same  thins,  in  effect,  as 
|br  him  to  be  the  author  of  that  consequence.  But  if  this  be 
80,  this  is  a  difficulty  which  equally  attends  the  doctrine  of  Ar* 
miinians  themselves ;  at  least  of  those  of  them  who  allow  God*8 
certain  foreknowledge  of  all  events.  For,  on  the  supposition 
cf  such  a  foreknowledge,  this  is  the  case  with  respect  to  every 
nn  that  is  committed  :  God  knew  that  if  he  ordered  and 
brought  to  pass  such  and  such  events,  such  sins  would  infallibly 
follow.  As  for  instance,  God  certainly  foreknew,  long  before 
Judas  was  born,  that  if  he  ordered  things  so,  that  there  should 
be  such  a  man  born,  at  such  a  time,  and  at  such  a  place,  and 
that  his  life  should  be  preserved,  and  that  he  should,  in  divine 

C evidence,  be  led  into  acquaintance  with  Jesus ;  and  that  his 
tart  should  be  so  influenced  by  God^s  Spirit  or  Providence  as 
to  be  inclined  to  be  a  follower  of  Christ ;  and  that  he  should 
be  one  of  those  twelve,  which  should  be  chosen  constantly  to 
attend  him  as  his  familv ;  and  that  his  health  should  be  pre« 
served,  so  that  he  shoula  go  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  last  passo* 
ver  in  Christ's  life ;  and  it  should  be  so  ordered,  that  Judas 
should  see  Christ^s  kind  treatment  of  the  woman  which  anoint- 
ed him  at  Bethany,  and  have  that  reproof  from  Christ  which  be 
had  at  that  time,  and  see  and  hear  other  things  which  excited 
his  enmity  against  his  Master,  and  other  circumstances  should 

*  On  the  Five  Points,  p.  309,  305. 
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be  ordered  as  they  were  ordered ;  it  would  most  certainly  and 
infallibly  follow,  that  Judas  would  betray  his  Lord,  and  would 
soon  after  hang  himself,  and  die  impenitent,  and  be  sent  to  bell 
for  his. horrid  wickedness. 

Therefore,  this  supposed  difficulty  ought  not  to  be  brought 
as  an  objection  against  the  scheme  which  has  been  maintainedi 
as  disagreeing  with  the  Arminian  scheme,  seeing  it  is  no  diffi* 
culty  owing  to  such  a  disagreement  ;  but  a  difficulty  wherein 
the  Arminians  share  with  us.  That  must  be  unreasonably 
made  an  objection  against  our  differing  from  them,  which  we 
should  not  escape  or  avoid  at  all  by  agreemg  with  them. — ^And 
therefore  1  would  observe, 

II.  They  who  object,  that  this  doctrine  makes  God -the 
Author  of  Sm,  oucht  distinctly  to  explain  what  they  mean  b^ 
that  phrase.  The  Author  of  Sin.  J  know  the  phrase,  as  it  n 
commonly  used,  signifies  something  very  ill.  If  by  the  Author 
of  Siuy  be  meant  the  Sinner^  the  Agent^  or  Actor  of  Sin^  oi 
the  Doer  of  a  wicked  thing ;  so  it  would  be  a  reproach  and 
blasphemy,  to  suppose  God  to  be  the  Author  of  Sin.  In  this 
sense,  1  utterly  deny  God  to  be  the  Author  of  Sin  ;  rejecting 
such  an  imputation  on  the  Most  High,  as  what  is  infinitely  to 
be  abhorred  ;  and  deny  any  such  thing  to  be  the  consequence 
of  what  I  have  laid  down.  But  if,  by  the  Author  of  Sin^  is 
meant  the  permitter,  or  not  a  hinderer  of  Sin ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  disposer  of  the  state  of  events,  in  such  a  manner^ 
for  wise,  holy,  and  most  excellent  ends  and  purposes,  that 
Sin,  if  it  be  permitted  or  not  hindered,  will  most  certainly 
and  infallibly  follow  :  I  say,  if  this  be  all  that  is  meant,  by 
being  the  Author  of  Sin,  1  do  not  deny  that  God  is  the  Author 
of  Sin,  (though  I  dislike  and  reject  the  ptirase,  as  tliat  which 
by  use  and  custom  is  apt  to  carry  another  sense)  it  is  no  re- 
proach for  the  Most  High  to  be  thus  the  Author  of  Sin.  This 
18  not  to  be  the  Actor  of  <St7i,  but  on  the  contrary,  of  holiness. 
What  God  doth  herein,  is  holy  ;  and  a  glorious  exercise  of 
the  infinite  excellency  of  his  nature.  And  I  do  not  deny, 
that  God  being  thus  the  Author  of  Sin,  follows  fix>m  what 
I  have  laid  down  ;  and,  I  assert,  that  it  equally  follows  from 
the  doctrine  which  is  maintained  by  most  of  the  Arminian  di- 
vines. 

That  it  is  most  certainly  so,  that  God  is  in  such  a  manner 
the  Disposer  and  Orderer  of  Sin,  is  evident,  if  any  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  the  Scripture;  as  well  as  because  it  is  impossi- 
ble, in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  otherwise.  In  such  a 
manner  God  ordered  the  obstinacy  of  Pharaoh^  in  his  refusing 
to  obey  God's  Commands  to  let  the  people  go.  (Exod.  iv.  ai.) 
"  I  will  harden  his  heart,  and  he  shall  not  let  the  people  go." — 
(Chap.  vii.  2—5.)  "  Aaron  thy  brother  shall  speak  unto  Pha- 
raoh, that  he  send  the  children  of  Israel  out  of  bis  land. — 
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And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh^s  heart,  and  multiply  my  signs  and 
my  wonders  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  But  Pharaoh  shall  not 
hearken  unto  you;  that  I  may  lay  my  hand  upon  Egypt,  by 
great  judgments,  &c.^^  (Chap.  ix.  12.)  ^^  And  the  Lord  hard- 
ened the  heart  of  Pharaoh,  and  he  hearkened  not  unto  them, 
as  the  Lord  had  spoken  unto  Moses.^'  (Chap.  x.  1,  2.)  ^^  And 
the  Lord  said  unto  Moses,  Go  in  unto  Pharaoh ;  for  I  have 
hardened  his  heart,  and  the  heart  of  his  servants,  that  I  might 
show  these  my  signs  before  him,  and  that  thou  mayst  tell  it 
in  the  ears  of  thy  son,  and  thy  son^s  son,  what  things  1  have 
wrought  m  Egypt,  and  my  signs  which  1  have  done  amongst 
them,  that  ye  may  know  that  I  am  the  Lord.^'  (Chap.  xiv.  4.) 
'^  And  I  will  harden  Pharaoh^s  heart,  that  he  shall  follow  after 
them :  and  I  will  be  honoured  upon  Pharaoh,  and  upon  all  hia 
Host."  (Ver.  8.)  "  And  the  Lord  hardened  the  heart  of  Pha- 
raoh King  of  Egypt,  and  he  pursued  after  the  children  of 
Israel."  And  it  is  certain,  that  in  such  a  manner  God,  for  wise 
and  good  ends,  ordered  that  event,  Joseph  being  sold  into 
Egypt^  by  his  brethren.  (Gen.  xlv.  5.)  "  Now,  therefore,  be 
not  gneved,  nor  angry  with  >  ourselves,  that  ye  sold  me  hither; 
for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life."  (Ver.  7,  8.) 
^  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  a  posterity  in  the 
earth,  and  to  save  your  lives  by  a  great  deliverance  :  so  that 
now  it  was  not  you  that  sent  me  hither,  but  God."  (Psal.  cvii. 
17.)  •*  He  sent  a  man  before  them,  even  Joseph,  who  was 
sold  for  a  servant."  It  is  certain  that  thus  God  ordered  the 
Sin  and  Folly  of  Sihon  King  of  the  Amorites^  in  refusing  to 
let  the  people  of  Israel  pass  by  him  peaceably.  (Deut.  ii.  30.) 
**  But  Sihon  King  of  Heshbon  would  not  let  us  pass  by  him ; 
for  the  Lord  thy  God  hardened  his  spirit,  and  made  his  heart 
obstinate,  that  ha  might  deliver  him  into  thine  hand."  It  is 
certain  that  God  thus  ordered  the  Sin  and  Folly  of  the  Kings 
of  Canaan^  that  they  attempted  not  to  make  peace  with  Israel^ 
but  with  a  stupid  boldness  and  obstinacy,  set  themselves 
violently  to  oppose  them  and  their  God.  (Josh.  xi.  20.)  "  For 
it  was  of  the  Lord,  to  harden  their  hearts  that  they  should 
come  against  Israel  in  battle,  that  he  might  destroy  them 
utterly,  and  that  they  might  have  no  favour ;  but  that  he 
might  destroy  them,  as  the  Lord  commanded  Moses."  It  is 
evident  that  thus  God  ordered  the  treacherous  rebellion  of 
Zedekiah  against  the  King  of  Babylon.  (Jer.  lii.  3.;  "  For 
through  the  anger  of  the  Lord  it  came  to  pass  in  Jerusalem, 
and  Judah,  until  he  had  cast  them  out  from  his  presence,  that 
Zedekiah  rebelled  against  the  King  of  Babylon.  (So  2  Kings 
xxiv.  20.)  And  it  is  exceeding  manifest,  that  God  thus  order- 
ed the  rapine  and  unrighteous  ravages  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  in 
spoiling  and  ruining  the  nations  round  about.  (Jer.  xxv.  9.) 
^^  Behold,  1  will  send  and  take  all  the  families  of  the  north, 
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saith  the  Lord,  and  Nebuchadnezzar  my  servant,  and  will 
bring  them  against  this  land,  and  asainst  all  the  nations  round 
about;  and  will  utterly  destroy  them,  and  make  them  an 
astonishment,  and  an  hissing,  and  perpetual  desolations.**— 
(Chap.  zliiL  10, 11.)  ^  I  will  send  and  take  Nebuchadnezzar  the 
king  of  Babylon,  my  servant :  and  I  will  set  his  throne  upon 
these  stones  that  I  have  hid,  and  he  shall  spread  his  royal  pavi- 
lion over  them.  And  when  he  cometh,  he  shall  smite  the  land 
of  Egypt,  and  deliver  such  as  are  for  death  to  death,  and  such 
as  are  for  captivity  to  captivity,  and  such  as  are  for  the  swoid 
to  the  sword.^'  Thus  God  represents  himself  as  »endmg  for 
Nebuchadnezzar^  and  taking  him  and  his  armies,  and  bringing 
him  against  the  nations  which  were  to  be  destroyed  by  nimi 
to  that  very  end,  that  he  might  utterly  destroy  them,  and 
make  them  desolate  ;  and  as  appointing  the  work  tluit  be 
should  do  so  particularly,  that  the  very  persons  were  desiff* 
nated  that  he  should  kill  with  the  sword ;  and  those  that  shouM 
be  killed  with  famine  and  pestilence,  and  those  that  shouM  be 
carried  into  captivity ;  and  that  in  doing  all  these  things  be 
should  act  as  his  servant ;  by  which  less  cannot  be  intended, 
than  that  he  should  serve  his  purposes  and  designs.  And  in 
Jer.  xzvii.  4 — 6.  God  declares,  how  he  would  cause  him  tbos 
to  serve  his  designs,  viz.  by  bringing  this  to  pass  in  his  soia* 
reign  disposals,  as  the  great  Possessor  and  Governor  of  the 
Universe  that  disposes  all  things  just  as  pleases  him.  ^  Thns 
saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  God  of  Israel ;  I  have  made  the 
earth,  the  man  and  the  beast  that  are  upon  the  ground,  by  usf 
great  power,  and  my  stretched  out  arm,  and  have  siven  it 
unto  whom  it  seemed  meet  unto  me  ;  and  now  1  have  given  aD 
these  lands  into  the  hands  of  Nebuchadnezzar  mr  sbrvajiTi 
and  the  beasts  of  the  field  have  I  given  also  to  serve  him.*^— 
And  Nebuchadnezzar  is  spoken  of  as  doing  these  things,  by 
having  his  arms  strengthened  by  God,  and  having  God^s  iward 
put  into  Ids  hands^for  this  end.  (Ezek.  xzx.  24,  25, 26.)  Yea, 
God  speaks  of  his  terribly  ravaging  and  wasting  the  nations, 
and  cruelly  destroying  all  sorts,  without  distinction  of  sex  or 
age,  as  the  weapon  in  God's  hand,  and  the  instrument  of  Us 
indignation,  which  God  makes  use  of  to  fulfil  his  own  purposes, 
and  execute  his  own  vengeance.  (Jer.  li.  20.  &c.)  **Thoo 
art  my  battle  axe,  and  weapons  of  war.  For  with  thee  I  will 
break  in  pieces  the  nations,  and  with  thee  1  will  destroy  king- 
doms, and  with  thee  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  horse  and  fan 
rider,  and  witii  thee  I  will  break  in  pieces  the  chariot  and  hta 
rider;  with  thee  also  will  I  break  in  pieces  man  and  woman; 
and  with  thee  I  will  break  in  pieces  old  and  young  ;  and  with 
thee  will  I  break  in  pieces  the  young  man  and  the  maid,  keJ^ 
It  is  represented,  that  the  designs  of  Nebuchadnezzar  and  tboee 
that  destroyed  Jerusalem^  never  could  have  bc^n  accomplish- 
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ed,  bad  not  God  determined  them.  (Lam.  iii.  37.)  «'  Who  is 
be  that  saith,  and  it  cometh  to  pass,  and  the  Lord  commandeth 
it  not^**  And  yet  the  king  of  Babylon  thus  destroying  the 
nations,  and  especially  the  Jews^  is  spoken  of  as  his  great 
wickedness,  for  which  Ghxl  finally  destroyed  him.  ha.  xiv. 
4-^,  12.  HcA.  ii.  5 — 12,  and  Jer.  chap.  L  and  li.)  It  is  most 
manifest  that  God,  to  serve  his  own  designs,  providentially 
ordered  Shimei^s  cursing  of  David.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  10,  11.) 
^The  Lord  hath  said  unto  him,  curse  David. — Let  him  curse, 
fw  the  Lord  hath  bidden  him.'' 

It  is  certain  that  God  thus  for  excellent,  holy,  gracious 

ends,    ordered  the  fact  which  they  committed, '  who  were 

ooncerned  in  Christ's  death ;  and  that  therein  they  did  but 

fidfil    God's    designs;   as  I  trust  no  Christian   will  deny  it 

was  the  design  of  God,  that  Christ  should  be  crucified^  and 

that  for  this  end  he  came  into  the  world.    It  is  very  manifest 

hf  many  scriptures,  that  the  whole  affair  of  Christ's  crucifixion, 

mtb    its   circumstances,  and   the   treachery  of  Judas    that 

made  way  for  it,  was  ordered  in  God's  Providence,  in  pursu- 

ance  of  his  purpose  ;  notwithstanding  the  violence  Aat  is  used 

with  those  plain  scriptures,  to  obscure  and  pervert  the  sense 

of  them,    (Acts    ii.    23.)    ''Him    being  delivered,  by  the 

determinate    counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God*   ye  have 

taken,  and  with  wicked  hands  have  crucified  and  slain."    Luke 

xiii.2l,22t.    ""But  behold  the  hand  of  him  that  betrayeth 

me,  is  with  me  on  the  table :  and  truly  the  Son  of  Man  goeth, 

as  it    was  determined."  (Acts  iv.  27,  28.)  "  For  of  a  truth, 

ateinst  the  holy  child  Jesus,   whom  thou  nast  anointed,  both 

]^t>d,  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles,  and  the  people 

of  Israel  were  gathered  together,  for  t9  do  whatsoever  thy  hand 

and  thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done,"  (Acts  iiL  17, 

18.)  ''And  now,    brethren,    I  wot  that  through  ignorance 

y^  did   it,,  as  did  also   your  rulers;  but  these  thines,  which 

Q6d  before  had  shewed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that 

Christ  should  suffer  he    had    so   fulfilled."     So   that    what 

these  murderers   of  Christ  did,  is  spoken  of  as  what  God 

brought  to-  pass  or  ordered,  and  that  oy  which  he  fulfilled  bis 

own  word. 

*  "  Grotka,  as  well  aa  Beza,  obaerves,  ff^«ryvmgit  must  here  mgiaSj  decree ; 
aad  EUtuT  has  shewn  that  it  has  that  signification  in  approved  Oreek  writera. 
And  it  is  certain  w^oroi  signifies  one  given  up  into  the  handi  of  an  enemy  :"— 
DoDDin  Loe. 

'  V  As  this  passage  is  not  liable  to  the  ambiguities  which  some  haTO  apprehend* 
6dm«ldtiL  83.  and  iy.  38,  (which  yet  seem  on  tbb  whole  to  be  parallel  to  It,  in  their 
most  natural  construction)  I  look  upon  it  as  an  evident  prooL  that  these  things 
are^  in  the  language  of  scripture,  said  to  be  determined  or  aeereed  (or  ezactW 
boanded  and  marked  out  by  God,  as  the  word  «^<f«  moat  naturally  signifies)  which  ' 
he  sees  in  ftct  will  happen,  in  consequence  of  his  volitions,  without  any  neeessita* 
tmg  agency ;  as  well  as  those  events  of  which  he  is  properly  the  aathor."  I>oo». 
in  Loe, 

YOL.  II.  32 
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In  Rev.  xvii.  17.  "  The  agreeing  of  the  kings  of  the  earth 
to  give  their  kingdom  to  the  beast;''  though.it  was  a  very 
wiqked  thing  in  uem,  is  spoken  of  as  ^^  fulfilling  God^s  ¥riU,^* 
and  what  ^  God  had  put  into  their  hearts  to  do.''  It  is  mani- 
fest, that  God  sometimes  permits  sin  to  be  committed,  and  at 
the  same  time  orders  things  so,  that  if  he  permits  the  fact,  it 
will  come  to  pass,  because  on  some  accounts  he  sees  it  needfiil 
and  of  importance  that  it  should  come  to  pass.  (Matt  xviii. 
7.)  "•  It  must  needs  be  that  offences  come ;  but  woe  to  that 
man  by  whom  the  offence  cometh.  (With  1  Cor.  xi.  19.)  "  For 
there  must  also  be  heresies  among  you,  that  they  which  are  ap- 
proved  majr  be  made  manifest  among  vou." 

Thus  it  is  certain  and  demonstrable,  from  the  holy  Scrip* 
tures,  as  well  as  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  principles  of 
Arminians^  thai  God  permits  sin;  and  at  the  same  time  so 
orders  things  in  his  Providence,  that  it  certainly  and  infallibly 
will  come  to  pass,  in  consequence  of  his  permission.  1  proceed 
to  observe  in  the  next  place, 

III.  That  there  is  a  great  difference  between  God  bein£ 
concerned  thus,  by  his  permission^  in  an  event  and  act,  which 
in  the  inherent  subject  and  agent  of  it,  is  sin,  (though  the 
event  will  certainly  follow  on  his  permission)  and  his  being 
concerned  in  it  hy  producing  it  and  exerting  the  act  of  sin ;  of 
between  his  being  the  orderer  of  its  certain  existence  by  noi 
hindering  it,  under  certain  circumstances,  and  his  bein^  the 
proper  eictor  or  author  of  it,  by  a  positive  agency  or  efficiency. 
And  this,  notwithstanding  what  Dr.  Whitby  offers  about  a  say- 
ing of  philosophers,  that  causa  dejiciens^  in  rebus  necessariis^  ad 
causam  per  se  efficienteni  reducenaa  est.  As  there  is  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  sun  being  the  cause  of  the  lightsomeness 
and  warmth  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  brightness  of  gold  and 
diamonds,  by  its  presence  and  positive  influence  ;  and  its  be- 
ing the  occasion  of  darkness  and  frost,  in  the  niffht,  by  its  mo- 
tion whereby  it  descends  below  the  horizon.  The  motion  of 
the  sun  is  the  occasion  of  the  latter  kind  of  events ;  but  it  is 
not  the  proper  cause,  efficient  or  producer  of  them  ;  though 
they  iare  necessarily  consequent  on  that  motion,  under  such  cir- 
cumstanees  :  no  more  is  any  action  of  the  Divine  Being  the 
cause  of  the  evil  of  men's  wills.  If  the  sun  were  the  proper 
cause  of  cold  and  darkness,  it  would  be  the  fountain  of  these 
things,  as  it  is  the  fountain  of  light  and  heat :  and  then  some- 
thing might  be  argued  from  the  nature  of  cold  and  darkness, 
to  a  Ukeness  of  nature  in  the  sun  ;  and  it  might  be  justly  in- 
ferred, that  the  sun  itself  is  dark  and  cold,  and  that  his  beams 
are  black  and  firosty.  But  from  its  being  the  cause  no  other- 
wise than  by  its  departure,  no  such  thing  can  be  inferred,  but 
the  contrary ;  it  may  justly  be  argued,  that  the  sun  is  a  bright 
and  hot  body,  if  cold  and  darkness  are  found  to  be  the  conse- 
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quence  of  its  withdrawment ;  and  the  more  constantly  and  ne« 
cessarily  these  effects  are  connected  with,  and  confined  to  its 
absence,  the  more  strongly  does  it  argue  the  sun  to  be  the  foun« 
tain  of  hght  and  heat  So,  inasmuch  as  sin  is  not  the  fiiiit  of 
any  positive  agency  or  influence  of  the  Most  Hi^,  but  on  the 
contrary,  arises  from  the  withholding  of  his  action  and  energy, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  necessarily  follows  on  me 
want  of  his  influence ;  this  is  no  argument  that  he  is  sinful,  or 
his  operation  evil,  or  has  any  thing  of  the  nature  of  evil ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  that  he,  and  his  agency,  are  altogether  good 
and  holy,  and  that  he  is  the  fountain  of  all  holiness.  It 
would  be  strange  arguing  indeed,  because  men  never  commit 
sin,  but  only  when  God  leaves  them  to  themMelves,  and  ne- 
cessarily sin  when  he  does  so,  and  therefore  their  sin  is  not 
from  themselves,  but  from  God  ;  and  so,  that  God  must  be 
a  sinful  being  :  as  strange  as  it  would  be  to  argue,  because 
it  is  always  dark  when  the  sun  is  gone,  and  never  dark  when 
the  sun  is  present,  that  therefore  ail  darkness  is  firom  the  sun, 
and  that  his  disk  and  beams  must  needs  be  black. 

IV.  It  properly  belongs  to  the  supreme  and  absolute  gover- 
nor of  the  universe,  to  order  all  important  events  within  his  do- 
minion by  his  wisdom  :  but  the  events  in  the  moral  world  are 
of  the  most  important  kind  ;  such  as  the  moral  actions  of  intel- 
ligent creatures,  and  their  consequences. 

These  events  will  be  ordered  by  something.  They  will 
either  be  disposed  by  wisdom,  or  tney  will  be  disposed  by 
chance  ;  that  is,  they  will  be  disposed  by  blind  and  undesign* 
inff  causes,  if  that  were  possible,  and  could  be  called  a  dispo- 
sal. Is  it  not  better  that  the  good  and  evil  which  happen  in 
God's  world  should  be  ordered,  regulated,  bounded,  and  de« 
termincd  by  the  good  pleasure  of  an  infinitely  wise  Being,  who 
perfectly  comprehends  within  his  understanding  and  constant 
view,  the  universality  of  things,  in  a]^  their  extent  and  duration, 
and  sees  all  the  influence  of  every  event,  with  respect  to  every 
individual  thing  and  circumstance  throughout  the  grand  sys- 
tem, and  the  whole  of  the  eternal  series  of  consequences ;  than 
to  leave  these  things  to  fall  out  by  chance,  and  to  be  determi- 
ned by  those  causes  which  have  no  understanding  or  aim  ? 
Doubtless,  in  these  important  events,  there  is  a  better  and  a 
worse,  as  to  the  time,  subject,  place,  manner,  and  circumstances 
of  their  coming  to  pass,  with  regard  to  their  influence  on  the 
state  and  course  of  things.  And  if  there  be,  it  is  certainly 
best  that  they  should  be  determined  to  that  time,  place,  &c. 
which  is  best  And  therefore  it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit,  that 
wisdom,  and  not  chance,  should  order  these  things.  So  that  it 
belongs  to  the  Being  who  is  the  possessor  of  infinite  wisdom, 
and  is  the  creator  and  owner  of  the  whole  system  of  Created 
existences,  and  has  the  care  of  all ;  I  say,  it  belongs  to  hinu  to 
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take  care  of  this  matter  ;  and  he  would  not  do  what  is  proper 
for  him,  if  he  should  neglect  it.  And  it  is  so  far  from  being 
unholy  in  him  to  undeitake  this  affair,  that  .it  would  rather 
have  bc^a  imhoty  to  neglect  it ;  as  it  would  have  been  a  ne- 
glecting what  fitly  appertains  to  him ;  and  so  it  would  have 
been  a  very  unfit  and  unsuitable  neglect 

Therefore  the  sovereignty  of  God  doubtless  extends  to 
this  matter  :  especially  considering,  that  if  God  should  leave 
men^s  volitions  and  all  moral  events  to  the  determination  and 
disposition  of  blind  unmeaning  causes,  or  they  should  be  left 
to  happen  perfectly  without  a  cause ;  this  would  be  no  more 
consistent  with  liberty,  in  any  notion  of  it,  and  particularly 
not  in  the  AtTninian  notion  of  it,  than  if  these  events  were 
subject  to  the  disposal  of  divine  providence,  and  the  will  df 
man  were  determined  by  circumstances  which  are  ordered  and 
disposed  by  Divine  Wisdom ;  as  appears  by  what  has  been 
already  observed.  But  it  is  evident,  that  such  a  providential 
disposmg,  and  determining  of  men^s  moral  actions,  thoo^  it 
infers  a  moral  necessity  of  those  actions,  yet  it  does  not  in  the 
least  infringe  the  real  uberty  of  mankind ;  the  only  liberty  that 
conmion  sense  teaches  to  be  necessary  to  moral  agency, 
which,  as  has  been  demonstrate,  is  not  inconsistent  with  such 
necessity. 

On  the  whole  it  is  manifest  that  God  may  be,  in  the  man^ 
ner  which  has  been  described,  the  Orderer  and  Disposer'  of 
that  event,  which,  in  the  inherent  subject  and  agent,  is  moral 
Evil ;  and  yet  His  so  doing  may  be  no  moral  Evil.  He  may 
will  the  disposal  of  such  an  event,  and  its  coming  to  pass  fyt 
good  ends,  and  his  will  not  be  an  immoral  or  sinfid  will,  but 
a  perfect,  holy  will.  And  he  may  actually,  in  his  Providence, 
so  dispose  and  permit  things,  that  the  event  may  be  cer- 
tainly and  infallibly  connected  with  such  disposal  and  per- 
mission, and  his  act  therdn  not  be  an  immoral  or  unholy,  but 
a  perfectly  holy  act.  Sin  may  be  an  evil  thing,  and  yet  that 
there  should  be  such  a  disposal  and  permission,  as  that  it 
should  come  to  pa8s,rnjay  be  a  good  thing.  This  is  no  con- 
tradiction  or  inconsistence.  Joseph's  brethren  selling  him  into 
^gypU  consider  it  only  as  it  was  acted  by  them  and  with  re- 
spect to  their  views  and  aims  which  were  evil,  was  a  very  Imd 
thing }  but  it  was  a  good  thing,  as  it  was  an  event  of  tiod's  or- 
dering, and  considered  with  respect  to  his  views  and  aims 
which  were  good.  (Gen.  L  20.)  •*  As  for  you,  ye  thought  Evil 
affainst  me  ;  but  God  noeant  it  unto  Good."  So  the  crucifixion 
of  Christ,  if  we  consider  only  those  things  which  belong  to  the 
event  as  it  proceeded  from  his  murderers,  and  are  comprehend- 
ed within  the' dpmpass  of  the  affair  considered  as  their  act, 
their  principles,  dispositions,  views,  and  aims ;  so  it  was  one  of 
the  most  heinous  things  that  ever  was  done  ;  in  many  respect* 
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the  most  horrid  of  all  acts  :  but  consider  it,  as  it  was  willed 
and  ordered  of  God,  ib^  jbe  extent  of  his  designs  and  views,  it 
was  the  most  admirable  and  glorious  of  all  events ;  and  God 
willing  the  event  was  the  most  holy  volition  of  God,  that  ever 
was  made  known  to  men ;  and  God^s  act  in  ordering  it,  was  a 
divine  act,  which,  above  all  others,  manifests  the  moral  excel- 
lency of  the  Divine  Being. 

The  consideration  of  these  things  may  help  us  to  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  cavils  of  Arminians  concerning  what  has 
been  supposed  by  many  Ccdvinists^  of  a  distinction  between  a 
secret  and  revealed  Will  of  God,  and  their  diversity  one  from 
the  other ;  supposing  that  the  Calvinists  herein  ascribe  incon- 
sistent Wills  to  the  Most  High :  which  is  without  any  founda- 
tion. God^s  secret  and  revealed  Will,  or,  in  other  words,  his 
disposing  and  preceptive  Will  may  be  diverse,  and  exercised  in 
dissimilar  acts,  the  one  in  disapproving  and  opposing,  the  other 
in  willing  and  determining,  without  any  inconsistence.  Be- 
cause, ahhough  these  dissimilar  exercises  of  the  Divine  Will 
may,  in  some  respects,  relate  to  the  same  things,  yet,  in  strict- 
ness, they  have  different  and  contrary  objects,  the  one  evil  and 
the  other  good.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ 
was  a  thing  contrary  to  the  revealed  or  preceptive  Will  of  God  ; 
because,  as  it  was  viewed  and  done  by  his  malignant  murder- 
ers, it  was  a  thing  infinitely  contrary  to  the  holy  nature  of  God, 
and  so  necessarily  contrary  to  the  holy  inclination  of  his  heart 
revealed  in  his  law.  Yet  this  does  not  at  all  hinder  but  that 
the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  considered  with  all  those  glorious 
consequences  which  were  within  the  view  of  the  Divine  Om- 
niscience, might  be  indeed,  and  therefore  might  appear  to 
God  to  be,  a  glorious  event ;  and  consequently  be  agreeable  to 
his  Will,  though  this  Will  may  be  secret,  i.  e.  not  revealed  in 
God^s  law.  And  thus  considered,  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  was 
not  evil,  but  good.  If  the  secret  exercises  of  God's  Will  were 
of  a  kind  that  is  dissimilar,  and  contrary  to  his  revealed  Will, 
respecting  the  same,  or  like  objects ;  if  the  objects  of  both 
were  good,  or  both  evil ;  then,  indeed,  to  ascribe  contrary 
kinds  of  volition  or  inclination  to  God,  respecting  these  ob- 
jects, would  be  to  ascribe  an  inconsistent  Will  to  God  :  but  to 
ascribe  to  Him  different  and  opposite  exercises  of  heart,  re* 
specting  different  objects,  and  objects  contrary  one  to  another, 
is  so  far  from  supposing  God's  Will  to  be  inconsistent  witli  it- 
self, that  it  cannot  be  supposed  consistent  with  itself  any  other 
way.  For  any  Being  to  have  a  Will  of  choice  respecting  good, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  Will  of  rejection  and  refusal  respect- 
ii^  evil,  is  to  be  very  consistent :  but  the  contrary,  viz.  to  have 
the  same  Will  towards  these  contrary  objects,  and  to  choose 
and  love  both  good  and  evil  at  the  same  time,  is  to  be  very  in- 
consistent. 
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There  is  no  inconsistence  in  supposing  that  Grod  mav 
hate  a  thing  as  it  is  in  itself^  and  considered  simply  as  evil, 
and  yet  that  it  may  be  his  Will  it  should  come  to  pass,  consi- 
dering all  consequences.  I  beUeve  there  is  no  person  of  good 
understanding  who  will  venture  to  say,  he  is  certain  that  it  m 
impossible  it  should  be  best,  taking  in  the  whole  compass  and 
extent  of  f  xistence,  and  all  consequences  in  the  epdiess  series 
of  events,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  moral  evil  in  the 
world**  And  if  so,  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  an  infinitely 
wise  Being,  who  always  chooses  what  is  best,  must  choose 
that  there  should  be  such  a  thing.  And  if  so,  then  such  a 
choice  is  not  an  evil,  but  a  wise  and  holy  choice.  And  if  so, 
then  that  providence  which  is  agreeable  to  such  a  choice,  is  a 
wise  and  holy  providence.  Men  do  toill  sin  as  sin,  and  so 
are  the  authors  and  actors  of  it :  they  love  it  as  sin,  and  for 
evil  ends  and  purposes.  God  does  not  will  sin  as  sin,  or  for 
the  sake  of  any  thing  evil ;  though  it  be  his  pleasure  so  to 

*  Hero  are  worthy  to  bo  observed  some  passages  of  a  lato  noted  writer  of 
our  nation,  that  nobodjr  who  is  acquainted  with  him  will  suspect  to  be  yerj  ftvovr- 
able  to  Calvinism,  '*  It  is  difficult,"  says  he,  '*  to  handle  tiie  neeujsly  <{f  coif  in  tndi 
a  manner  as  not  to  stumble  on  such  as  are  not  above  boin^  alarmed  at  propoaitioiis 
which  have  an  uncommon  sound.  But  if  philosophers  will  but  reflect  calmly  od 
the  matter,  they  will  find  that  consistently  with  the  unlimited  power  of  the  sii- 
prerae  cause,  it  may  be  said,  that  in  the  best  ordered  system  evilf  must  li«v<» 
place.'*— T'tcmfrtOr^  PaiNciPLKS  of  moral  PkUotophh  (p.  387,  3S3.)  He  m  theie 
speaking  of  moral  evils,  as  may  be  seen. 

Again  the  same  author,  in  his  ieeond  VoL  entitled  CkriaHan  PhUosophff  p.  35, 
has  these  words :  "  If  the  author  and  ffovemor  of  all  things  be  infinitely  fnfbci^ 
then  whatever  is,  is  right;  of  all  possible  systems  he  hath  chosen  the  6e«f :  and, 
consequently,  there  is  no  ofrsoftile  teH  in  the  universe. — This  being  the  case,  all  the 
seeming  i^^perftctioM  or  etriU  in  it  are  such  only  in  ajwrHaf  view ;  and  with  respect 
to  the  \ohole  system,  they  are  goods. 

Ibid.  p.  37.  *'  Whence  ihen  comes  evil  ?  is  the  question  that  hath,  io  all  ages^ 
been  reckoned  the  GoriOan  knot  in  philosophy.  And  indeed,  if  wo  own  the  ex- 
istence of  evil  in  the  world  in  an  absobite  sense,  we  diametrically  contradict  what 
hath  been  just  now  proved  of  God.  For  if  there  be  any  evU  in  the  system,  tbet 
is  not  good  with  respect  to  the  whoU^  then  is  the  whole  not  good,  but  evU ;  or,  at 
best,  very  imperfect :  and  an  aiUhor  must  be  as  his  ioorkrwmsfdp  is ;  as  is  the 
efl^t,  such  IS  the  cause.  But  the  solution  of  this  difficulty  is  at  hand ;  Tk^ 
there  is  no  evil  in  the  universe.  What !  Are  there  no  pains,  no  imperfecttona  I — 
Is  there  no  misery,  no  vice  in  the  world  ?  or  are  not  these  evils  ?  Evils  indeed  they 
are :  that  is,  those  of  one  sort  are  hurtful,  and  those  of  the  other  sort  are  eqmlly 
hurtful  and  abominable :  but  they  arc  not  evil  or  mischievous  with  respect  to  the 
whole. 

Ibid.  p.  43.  "  But  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  said  to  create  evil,  darkness,  coa* 
fusion ;  and  yet  to  dn  no  evil,  but  to  be  the  author  of  ffood  only.  He  is  called  the 
I*  Father  of  fights,'*  the  author  of  "  every  perfect  and  cood  gift,  with  whom  thete 
is  no  variableness  nor  shadow  of  turning,"  who  ''tempteth  na  man,"  but  **  giveth 
to  all  men  liberally,  and  upbraideth  not"  And  yet  by  the  prophet  {Iso,  xhr.  7.) 
he  is  introduced  saying  of  himself,  '<  I  form  light  and  create  darkness  ;  I  make 
peace,  and  create  evil :  I  the  Lord,  do  all  these  things."  What  is  the  meaning, 
the  plain  language  of  all  this,  but  that  the  Lord  delighteth  m  ^roodnesa,  and  (m 
the  scripture  speaks)  evil  is  "  his  strange  work  ?"  He  intends  and  pnrsues  the 
imiversal  good  of  his  creation  :  and  the  evil  which  happens  is  not  permitted  for  its 
own  sake,  or  through  any  pleamiro  in  evil,  but  because  it  is  requisite  to  the  greaiir 
f^ood  pursued." 
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Qtder  things  that,  he  permitting,  sin  will  come  to  pasB ;  for  the 
Bake  of  the  ereat  ^ood  that  by  his  disposal  shall  be  the  con- 
Bequence.  His  willing  to  order  things  so  that  evil  should  ccHiie 
to  pass  for  the  sake  of  the  contrary  good,  is  no  argument 
that  he  does  not  hate  evil  as  evil :  and  if  so,  then  it  is  no  rea* 
son  why  he  may  not  reasonably  forbid  evil  as  evil,  and  punish 
it  as  such. 

The  Arminians  themselves  must  be  obliged,  whether  they 
will  or  no,  to  allow  a  distinction  of  God^s  Will,  amounting  to 
just  the  same  tiling  that  Calvinuttg  intend  by  their  distinction 
of  a  secret  and  revealed  WUL  They  must  allow  a  distinction 
ot  those  things  which  God  thinks  best  should  be,  considering 
all  circumstances  and  consequences,  and  so  are  agreeable  to 
his  disposing  Will,  and  those  things  nhich  he  loves,  and  are 
agreeable  to  his  nature,  in  themselves  considered.  Who  is 
there  that  will  dare  to  say  that  the  hellish  pride,  malice  and 
cruelty  of  devils  are  agreeable  to  God,  and  what  he  likes  and 
approves  7  And  yet,  I  trust,  there  is  no  Christian  divine  but 
will  allow,  that  it  is  agreeable  to  God^s  Will  so  to  order  and 
dispose  thin^  concerning  them,  so 'to  leave  them  to  them- 
selves,  and  give  them  up  to  their  own  wickedness,  that  this  per- 
fect wickedness  should  be  a  necessary  consequence.  Doctor 
Whitby^s  words  plainly  suppose  and  allow  it.*  These  foUow* 
ing  thiugs  may  be  laid  down  as  maxims  of  plain  truth  and  in- 
disputable evidence. 

1.  That  God  is  a  perfectly  happy  Being,  in  the  most  ab- 
solute and  highest  sense  possible. 

2.  That  it  will  follow  from  hence,  that  God  is  free  from 
every  thing  that  is  contrary  to  happiness  ;  and  so,  that  in  strict 
propriety  of  speech,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  any  pain,  grief, 
or  trouble  in  God. 

3.  When  any  intelligent  being  is  really  crossed  and  disap- 
pointed, and  things  are  contrary  to  what  he  truly  desires,  be  is 
Aeless  pletued^  or  has  less  j^l^^^^^ure^his  pleasure  and  happiness 
are  diminished^  and  he  suflers  what  is  disagreeable  to  him,  or  is 
the  subject  of  something  that  is  of  a  nature  contrary  to  joy 
and  happiness,  even  pain  and  grief.t 

From  this  last  axiom,  it  follows,  that  if  no  distinction  is 
to  be  admitted  between  God's  hatred  of  sin,  and  his  Will  with 
respect  to  the  event  and  the  existence  of  sin,  as  the  all-wise 
Determiner  of  all  events,  under  the  view  of  all  consequences 
through  the  whole  compass  and  series  of  things  ;  1  say,  then 

*  Whitby  on  the  Five  Points,  Edit.  2.  900^  3P5,  309. 

t  Certainly  it  is  not  lees  absurd  and  unreasonable  to  talk  of  God^s  Will  and 
Denresbein^  truly  and  properly  crossed,  without  his  sufiering  any  uneasines^  or 
any  thing  grievous  or  disagreeahle,  than  it  is  talk  of  something  that  may  be  caued 
a  rtvtaied  WiU^  which  may,  in  some  respect,  be  difierent  from  a  ncnt  pmpoBCy 
which  purpo^  may  be  fulnUed,  when  the  other  is  opposed. 
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it  certainly  follows,  that  the  coming  to  pass  of  every  individual 
act  of  sin  is  truly,  all  things  considered,  contrary  to  his  Will, 
and  that  his  Will  is  really  crossed  in  it ;  and  this  in  proportion 
as  He  hates  it.  And  as  God^s  hatred  of  sin  is  infinite,  oy  tea- 
son  of  the  infinite  contrariety  of  his  Holy  Nature  to  sin ;  so 
his  Will  is  infinitely  crossed  in  every  act  of  sin  that  happens. 
Wliich  is  as  much  as  to  say,  He  endures  that  which  is  infinite- 
ly disagreeable  to  him,  by  means  of  every  act  of  sin  that  He 
sees  committed.  And,  therefore,  as  appears  by  the  preceding 
positions.  He  endures  truly  and  really  infinite  grief  or  pain 
from  every  sin.  And  so  He  must  be  infinitely  crossed,  and 
suffer  infinite  pain,  every  day,  in  millions  of  millions  of  in- 
stances :  He  must  continually  be  the  subject  of  an  immense 
number  of  reaZ,  and  truly  infinitely  great  crosses  and  vexations. 
Which  would  be  to  make  him  infinitely  the  most  miserable  of 
all  Beings. 

If  any  objector  should  say  ;  all  that  these  thin^  amount 
to,  is,  that  God  may  do  evil  that  good  may  come  ;  which  is  just- 
ly esteemed  immoral  and  sinful  in  men  ;  and  therefore  may  be 
justly  esteemed  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfections  of  Grod. 
I  answer,  that  for  God  to  dispose  and  permit  evil  in  the  man- 
ner that  has  been  spoken  of,  is  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may 
come  ;  for  it  is  not  to  do  evil  at  all. — In  order  to  a  thing  b^g 
morally  evil,  there  must  be  one  of  these  thin^  belongmg  to  it, 
either  it  must  be  a  thing  unfit  and  unsuitable  m  its  own  nature ; 
or  it  must  have  a  had  tendency  ;  or  it  must  proceed  from  an 
evil  disposition^  and  be  done  lot  an  evil  end.  But  neither  of 
these  things  can  be  attributed  to  God^s  ordering  and  permitting 
such  events  as  the  immoral  acts  of  creatures  for  good  ends. 
(1.)  It  is  noi  unfit  in  its  own  nature^  thui  He  should  do  so.  For 
it  is  in  its  own  nature  fit^  that  infinite  wisdom^  and  not  blind 
chance,  should  dispose  moral  ^ood  and  evil  in  the  world.  And 
it  is^,  that  the  Being  who  has  infinite  uisdom^  and  is  the  Maker, 
Owner,  and  Supreme  Governor  of  the  World,  should  take  care 
of  that  matter.  And,  therefore,  there  is  no  unfitness^  or  unsuit- 
ableness  in  his  doing  it.  It  may  be  unfit,  and  so  immoral,  for 
any  other  beings  to  go  about  to  order  this  affair ;  because  they 
are  not  possessed  of  a  wisdom  tliat  in  any  manner  fits  them 
for  it ;  and,  in  other  respects,  they  are  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
this  affair ;  nor  does  it  belong  to  them,  they  not  being  the  own- 
ers and  lords  of  the  universe. 

We  need  not  be  afraid  to  affirm,  that  if  a  wise  and  good 
man  knew  with  absolute  certainty  it  would  be  best,  all  things 
considered,  that  there  should  be  such  a  thing  as  moral  evil  in 
the  world,  it  would  not  be  contrary  to  his  wisdom  and  sood- 
ness  for  him  to  choose  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is  no  evil  de- 
sire to  desire  good,  and  to  desire  that  which,  all  things  con- 
sidered, is  best.    And  it  is  no  unwise  choice  to  choose  that 
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that  should  be«  which  it  is  best  should  be  i  and  to  choose  the 
existence  of  that  thing  concerning  which  this  is  known,  viz, 
that  it  is  best  it  should  be,  and  so  is  known  in  the  whole  to  be 
most  worthy  to  be  chosen.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a 
plain  defect  in  wisdom  and  goodness,  for  him  not  to  choose  it 
And  the  reason  why  he  might  not  order  iu  if  he  were  able« 
would  not  be  because  he  might  not  desire  it,  but  only  the 
ordering  of  that  matter  does  not  belong  to  him.  But  it  is  no 
harm  for  Him  who  is,  b^  right,  and  in  the  greatest  propriety, 
the  Supreme  Orderer  or  all  things,  to  order  every  thing  in  such 
a  manner,  as  it  would  be  a  point  of  wisdom  in  Him  to  choose 
that  they  should  be  ordered.  If  it  would  be  a  plaki  defect  of 
wisdom  and  goodness  in  a  bein^^not  to  choose  that  that  should 
be,  which  He  certainly  knows  it  would^  all  things  comuderedf 
be  best  shoiild  be  (as  was  but  now  observed)  then  it  must  be 
impossible  for  a  Being  who  has  no  defect  of  wisdom  and  g^od*' 
Ae«s,  to  do  otherwise  than  choose  it  should  be ;  anpd  that  for 
this  very  reason,  because  He  is  perfectly  wise  and  good.^  And 
if  it  be  agreeable  to  perfect  wisdom  and  goodness  for  him  to 
choose  that  it  should  be,  and  the  ordering  of  aR  thinss  su- 
premely and  perfectly  belongs  to  him,  it  must  be  agreeal^  to 
infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  to  order  that  it  shouM  be.  ^  If 
the  choice  is  good,  the  ordering  and  disposing  things  according 
to  that  choice  must  also  be  good^  It  can  be  no  narm  in  one 
to  whom  it  belongs  ^^  to  do  his  Will  in  the  armies  of  heaven^ 
and  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,^^  to  execute  a  sood 
volition.  If  this  Will  be  good,  and  the  object  of  his  WiH  be, 
dl  things  considered,  good  and  best,  then  the  ehoosii^  or  will- 
ing it  is  not  willing  evU  that  good  may  come.  And  if  so,  then 
his  ordering  accordingly  to  that  Willi  is  not  <{ot7i^^/^  that  good 
may  corner 

2.  It  is  not  of  a  bad  tendency^  for  the  Supreme  Being  thus 
to  order  and  permit  that  moral  evil  to  be,  which  it  is  best 
should  come  to  pass.  For  that  it  is  of  ^ood  tendency,  is  the 
very  thing  supposed  in  the  point  now  m  que8tion«-^brist'» 
Crucifixion,  though  a  most  horrid  fact  in  them  that  perpetra-^ 
ted  it,  was  of  a  most  glorious  tendency  as  permitted  and  order- 
ed -of  God. 

3.  Nor  is  there  any  need  of  svipposingit  proceeds  from  any 
evU  digposition  or  aim  /  for  by  the  supposition,  what  is  aimed    , 
at  is  good,  and  good  is  the  actual  issue,  in  the  final  result  of 
things.* 

*  From  th«  whole  strain  of  our  aatlior^s  deteoe  of  his  principlaiL  in  reference 
to  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  universe,  thoiu^  wn  are  many  ezcellent  remaiks 
interspersed,  and  sound  reasoning  as  £u  as  his  data  wouhl  admit,  yet  he  is  evi- 
dently embarvassed;  makes  concessions  which  his  general  principles  of  moral 
necessity  cBd  not  require,  and  shelters  himself  under  covers  that  afford  him  in  re-^ 
afity  DO  elAetual  protection.  To  say,  that  the  eiistence  of  sin  is  only  a  eammm 
il/laM^  which  bebogs  to  every  b7p(Aie8is--4hat  though  G9d  is  tb«flii^ 
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SECT.  X. 

Concerning  Sin's  first  Entrance  into  the  World. 

The  things  which  have  already  been  oiSered,  may  serve 
to  obviate  or  clear  many  of  the  objections  which  might  be 

in  some  sense,  yet  he  U  not  the  agent,  therefore  the  phrmse  should  be  cUdikadtad 
rejected,  that  though  God  utUf  the  etmt  of  sin,  yet  he  wills  it  not  as  an  enl,  bat 
for  excellent  ends — that  the  events  of  moral  evils  are  dispned  hy  mifittmr^-^bMX 
God  may  be  the  orderer  and  duposar  of  moral  evil,  which  in  the  agent  is  infinitely 
evil,  but  in  the  orderer  of  it  no  evil  at  aU — that  in  order  to  a  thing  bein^  momllv 
evil,  it  must  be  w^  and  unsuUaHe^  or  of  a  bad  tendency,  or  from  an  eml  dupoMon^; 
but  that  in  wiUing  the  et>ent  of  sin  neither  can  be  attributed  to  God— that  tf*  a  wiM 
and  ffood  man  huw,  with  absolute  certainty,  that  it  would  be  fteit,  all  things  eons- 
dereo,  there  should  be  moral  evil,  he  might  ehooee  that  it  should  be  00— that  tbtf 
reason  why  he  might  not  order  it,  if  he  were  able,  would  not  be  because  he  mi^C 
not  deibre,  but  only  the  ordering  of  that  matter  does  not  bdong  to  him — and  thai 
in  the  langtiage  of  Turivbdll,  "  there  'm  no  evil  in  the  tmtoerM, — no  abscdute  evflj 
ains  are  e^s  only  in  a  partial  view,  but  with  respect  to  the  whole  system  tlray  an 
not  evil  or  mischievous,  but  ^oodt,  &c."  to  say  these  things  and  more  of  a  aimilar 
cast,  is  not  calculated  to  satisfy  a  mind  that  wants  the  Mst  evidence  which  the 
nature  of  the  case  will  admit ;  and  we  strongly  susfiect,  from  his  manner  of  wiit^ 
ing,  that  our  author's  own  mind  was  not  Batisned  with  the  solution  which  he  has 
attempted. 

In  former  notes  we  have  had  occasion  only  to  anUdn  prindplee  adopted 
or  to  point  out  others  either  more  evident  or  more  radical,  on  which  thoee  oC  the 
author  were  founded,  or  with  which  they  stood  inseparably  connected.  But  at  the 
close  of  the  i>reeent  section  we  feel  ourselves  obliged  to  attempt,  at  least,  the  re^ 
tffieaiion  of  his  principles ;  or,  perhaps  more  properly,  to  point  out  other  prineifjtt 
Mrhich  we  conceive  are  attended  witn  no  such  embarrassment,  are  exposed  to  no 
self-contradiction,  and  which  represent  the  great  Supreme  in  a  much  more  amia* 
ble  light.  The  task  is  indeed  arduous ;  but  let  it  not  be  thou^t  impossible^  nor 
let  tro  imperfection  of  language  be  confounded  with  the  inadequacy  of  principles* 
And  while  we  solicit  the  colour  of  the  reader — wherebj  he  will  be  prepared  te 
make  such  allowances  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  requires,  be  prevented  from 
drawing  hasty  conclusions  of  the  impracticability  of  brinj^ng  the  subject  of  enquiiy 
to  a  satisfactory  issue,  or  of  presumption  in  attempting  it — we  no  less  demand  a 
$tricineii  of  examination.  The  real  enquirer  ailer  truth,  the  christian  diWne,  and 
the  moral  philosopher,  should  be  solicitous,  not  to  have  the  "  last  word  **  in  eon- 
troversy.  but  to  make  all  possible  advances  in  ascertaining  the  genuine  ffrounda  of 
acknowledged  truths,  in  discovering  radical  principles,  and  in  ascertaming  thieir 
just  bearings  and  tendencies. 

1.  The  true  point  of  enquiry  is  -not  whether  they  he  moral  evil,  or  whether 
Oed  be  just?  but — how  the  actual  existence  of  sin,  or  moral  evil,  in  the  univww^ 
is  to  be  reconeUed  with  the  moral  perfections  and  character  of  God  ?  Therefofo,  tin 
thing  wanted  is  a  middle  term,  or  argumentative  medium,  whereby  it  may  be  whemn 
that  this  proposition  is  true,  viz  There  is  no  real  inconsistence  between  the  existMiQe 
of  sin  ana  the  moral  perfections  of  God. 

S.  We  may  therefore  consider  the  following  propositions  as  first  prineiidcc: 

AXIOMS. 

I.  There  does  exist  in  the  universe  moral  evil. 

II.  God  is  infinitely  free  fiom  injustice,  unholiness,  and  all  knperfectioiia.— * 
Hence,  »*• 

COROLLARY. 

There  is  no  red  inconsistence  between  the  existence  of  moral  evil  and  the  mo^ 
ral  perfections  of  God. 

S.  Now  the  Question  returns.  What  is  the  best  evidence  that  there  is  no  tuck 
iO^QWBitiicy  ?  Those  who  are  satisfied  with  these  plain  propositions,  the  axiooif 
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raised  concerning  sin^s  first  coming  into  the  world  ;  as  though 
it  would  follow  Rom  the  doctrine  maintained,  that  God  must 

and  corollary^  may  have  the  evidence  of /ai^A,  that  there  is  no  inconsifltence  be- 
tween the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  last  proposition.  They  may  .know  so  much 
of  God  as  to  bo  assured  that  the  existence  of  sin  in  the  world  is  no  impeachment 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  Most  High.  For  such  evidence  it  behoves  us  to  be 
thankful.  Millions  are  now  in  heaven,  who  enjoyed  no  other  evidence  while  on 
earth  than  that  of  iaith.  But  this  is  no  sufficient  reason  why  those  who  have  op' 
portunity  should  make  no  further  enquiries  into  the  subject.  Some,  indeed,  sup- 
pose that  no  ratienal  evidence  is  in  the  present  state  aUainabU  by  man.  But  whjT 
any  should  so  conclude  it  is  difficult  to  say,  except  it  bo,  that  they  wish  to  make 
their  own  minds  the  standard  of  all  others,  or  their  own  attainments  the  ne  plus  uUm 
of  moral  philosophy.  Such  persons  are  not  likely  to  acknowledge  or  perceive  the 
real  evidence,  on  supposition  that  it  is  laid  before  them,  as  their  mmds  will  be 
ateongly  prejudiced  against  all  reasoning  on  the  subject. 

4.  One  thing  however  is  incontrovertible,  as  necessarily  connected  with  the 
asioms,  that  the  existence  of  moral  evil,  and  the  spotless  and  infinitely  excellent 
owral  character  of  God  are  perfectly  consistent ;  ana  therefore  there  must  be  Mine- 
wktre  good  evidence  of  it.  And  another  thing  is  equally  plain,  that  the  brighter  the 
evidence  we  have  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  whicn  asserts  the  connstency  of 
th(B  two  axioms,  the  more  will  be  our  acquaintance  with  God's  real  character,  and 
the  real  nature  of  sin,  which  all  must  aftow  to  be  advantageous.  To  which  wo 
may  add ;  that  increased  evidence  of  such  a  proposition  is  far  from  being  injurious, 
may  be  further  inferred  from  this  consideration,  that  the  higher  tmy  beings  arise  in 
booness  and  happiness,  the  more  dear  will  be  that  evidence  to  their  view. 

5.  The  terms  of  the  question  are  so  plain,  and  so  generally  understood,  that 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  notice  them ;  we  may  however  briefly  observe,  that 
aoial  evil  is  what  stands  in  direct  opposition  to  the  moral  character  of  God  j  and 
that  this  latter  includes  universd  rectitude  or  holiness  and  perfect  benevUenee^ 
llierefore, 

POSTULATE. 
Whatever  is  perfectly  consistent  with  universal  rectitude,  and  perfect  bene- 
volence, is  consistent  with  the  moral  perfections  of  Grod.  The  reader  will  ob* 
lanre,  that  what  is  asserted  of  rectituae  and  benevolence  is  different;  the  one  is 
Hid  to  be  universd  and  the  other  perfect  only.  Every  attribute  of  Jehovah  is  in  it- 
•BLP  both  perfect  and  universal ;  but  not  relativrlt  so.  Thus  his  rectitude  is 
both  perfect  in  itself,  and  universd  with  respect  to  its  object ;  but  his  bentvdenee 
however  infinitely  perfect,  is  restricted  ab  to  its  objects,  both  in  extent  and  in  df- 
gree.     And  this  restriction  is  necessary  two  ways  ; 

6.  First,  the  objects  of  benevolence,  at  least  in  this  world,  compose  a  syS' 
tern ;  and  every  system,  whether  natural  or  moral  implies  a  suhordnnation  and 
cmnporattDe  superiority  of  parts  ;  therefore  the  very  idea  of  a  sysiematie  whole  im« 
plies  a  restrictioti  of  benevolence  as  to  extent  and  degree. 

7.  Secondltfy  the  exercise  of  benevolence  is  an  exercise  of  witt  ;  and  the  ex- 
erase  of  will  implies  diversUy  of  objects,  and  a  preference  of  some  rather  than 
others,  to  occupy  the  more  excellent  parts  of  tlie  whole  system ;  so  that  perfect 
univeraality  or  a  strict  equality  of  benevolence,  without  a  distinguishing  prefer- 
ence, is  necessarily  excluded  by  the  veru  natwre  of  benevolence  in  exercise. 
^8.  Divine  henevdence,  therefore,  admits  of  gradations,  from  the  smallest  de« 
sree  conceivable  to  the  utmost  extent  of  the  system  ;  while  ruUtude  admiU  of 
So  such  degree.  Were  we  to  attempt  an  illustration  of  so  abstract  a  subject  by 
mental  images,  we  might  say,  that  rectitude  in  its  exercise  towards  the  creatures, 
may  be  compared  to  a  plain  surface  as  widely  extended  as  the  universe,  of  infi- 
nitely perfect  polish,  and  without  a  flaw  in  any  part.  Hence,  in  its  exercise,  it  is 
u^ersd  as  its  objects  ;  and  can  no  more  admit  of  degrees,  than  a  perfect  polish 
can  admit  of  flaws.  On  the  contraiy,  henevdence  may  be  compared  to  a  cone,  in 
an  inverted  form,  the  vertex  of  which  is  in  contact  with  a  point  of  that  plane,  and 
-which,  from  the  least  possible  degree,  is  capable  of  rising  at  sovereign  pleasure, 
in  its  exercise  towards  the  universe,  to  such  a  height,  as  that  the  base  of  it  nmy 
bcormovnotbe,  of  equal  extent  with  the  plane  below.  ... 

9.  From  just  views  of  benevolence  we  may  mfer,  that  its  exercise  is  porely 
tee,  end  undeserred  by  the  creature ;  being  the  finiit  of  will,  choice^  and  sove* 
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be  the  author  of  the  first  sin,  through  his  so  disposing  thinffB. 
that  it  should  necessarily  follow  from  bis  permission,  that  the 

reign  platmre.  The  abeenee  of  it,  with  reipect  to  creatmes,  impiiea  no  flftwia 
pedect  xectitude.  Every  degree  of  benovoleoce,  from  the  leaet  to  the  £re«lMt, 
miut  be  altogether  optional.  Perfect  rectitude,  with  respect  to  created  beiagp 
and  each  in^idaal  creature^  may  subsist,  without  any  more  beneroljeoee  taui 
what  is  necessarily  included  m  mere  czistenee. 

10.  This  being  the  case,  the  state  of  the  universe  in  referenoi  to  peifeet 
rectitude,  and  irrespective  of  benevolence,  may  be  further  compared  to  a  balance 
in  peilSBct  equilibrium.  The  least  weight  of  benevolence  makes  it  prepooderate^ 
proportionauy,  in  favour  of  virtue  and  happiness  ;  but  without  which  weight  neir 
ther  ootid  tsike  place. 

1 1.  But,  according  to  what  has  been  said  in  a  former  note^  evety  created  bep 
ing  is  the  subject  of  passive  power  j  which,  with  respect  to  its  influence  on  the 
creature,  is,  in  some  respect,  the  opposite  of  benevolence.  In  ttmt,  not  in  sB 
reapecta.  Benevolence  is  an  exercise  of  tottt,  and  implies  an  agent ;  but  paasiTO 
power  is  a  quality  or  principle  inseparable  firom  every  creature,  and  from  tae  nai- 
verse  at  large,  in  reference  to  a  former  illustration,  this  may  bo  compared  to 
another  cone  exactly  opposite,  the  vertex  of  which,  from  below,  meets  that  of 
the  other  in  the  same  plane.  The  intermediate  point,  and  indeed  every  point  ie 
the  same  plane,  may  represent  the  perfect  rectitude  of  God  towards  every  iiidi> 
vidual ;  the  inverted  cone  above,  divine  benevolence  ;  the  cone  below,  passive 
power,  with  its  base  necessarUy  equal  to  the  whole  plane,  as  it  respects  the  created 
universe. 

12.  Hence  we  may  say  that  the  neutral  state  of  any  being  is  placed  in  the 
j^ane ;  his  degree  of  influence  from  passive  power,  tne  pr^Usposing  oanec  oT 
vice,  is  represented  by  a  corresponding  cnven  part  of  the  cone  below  ;  and  his 
degree  of  predisposition  to  virtue  from  cuvine  benevolence,  is  represented  by  e 
conesponoing  siven  part  of  the  cone  above.  Or,  to  change  the  compariaon,  urn 
perfectly  poised  balance  be  made  to  represent  perfect  rectitude,  then  we  may  eiu»» 
pose  weights  at  each  end  in  all  possible  proportions,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
greatest  Passive  power  not  bemg  the  etlect  of  will,  but  of  the  rdatire  netme 
of  things,  and  inseparably  connected  with  one  end  of  the  balance,  it  la  evident, 
that  it  ccn  be  counteracted  in' its  tendency  only  by  the  weight  of  benevolence^  or 
sovereign  pleasure.  Therefore,  whoever  on  earth  or  in  heaven,  rises  to^  a^d  is 
confirmed  in  virtue,  his  attainment  must  be  the  effect  of  mere  benevolence.  And 
whoever  on  earth  or  in  hell,  falls  into,  and  is  confirmed  in  vice,  his  deterio- 
ration must  be  the  effect  of  passive  power,  as  the  predisposing  canae  of  vice, 
which  nothing  in  the  universe  can  counteract  but  soverciffn,  free^  unmerited,  be- 
nevolence. 

13.  Consequently,  all  the  good  and  happiness  in  the  universe  is  the  eflfect  of 
benevolence,  or  sovereign  pleasure,  and  exists  above  the  plane  of  perfect  lecti- 
tude  J  but  all  the  evil  and  misery  in  the  world  is  the  effect  of  passive  power,  in 
union  with  free  agency,  ond  exists  below  the  plane  of  rectitude.  TTie  one  gene- 
rates virtue,  and  raiecs  to  happiness  and  heaven ;  the  other  generates  vice,  and 
sinks  to  misery  and  hell. 

14.  Evei7  thing  in  the  universe  planned,  decreed,  and  eficcted  by  Jehovah, 
is  a  structure  of  benevolence.  All  He  effects  i«  good  and  only  good.  The  nil 
that  exists  is  not  his  work.  Benevolence  has  decreed  an  endless  chain  of  ontece- 
dsfUs,  including  the  natunii  and  moral  worlds  ;  and  the  consequents  peculiar  to 
them  result  then  from  with  infallible  certainty.  But  other  antecedents,  in  Uds 
world  and  in  hell,  are  constontly  interposed  by  free  agents  under  the  influence  of 
passive  power,  whoso  conseqtirnros  also  follow  with  ♦.-qnal  infallible  eerUinty 
To  the  eye  of  created  intelligence  thrse  counter  positions,  and  opposite  am- 
scquents  appear  blended  m  an  inextricaulc  manner,  like  the  different  rays  of  light 
in  the  same  pencil,  different  gases  in  a  given  space,  and  different  subtle  fluids  fai 
the  same  body.  But  to  the  eye  of  omniscience  they  appear  perfectly  distinct,  in 
their  proper  nature,  in  all  their  directions  and  bearings,  in  all  their  tcndenciee  and 
effects. 

15.  Instead,  therefore,  of  saying,  *'  There  is  na  epti  in  the  universe,"  we 
should  say,  "  There  is  fm<c&  eotf  in  the  universe  ;  there  is  much  on  earth,  and 
more  m  hf\\ ;  but  none  of  God's  appointment.    It  is  demonstrable^  that  pM«v0 
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flinfiil  act  should  be  connnitted,  &c.  I  need  not,  therefore, 
stand  tp  repeat  what  has  been  said  already,  about  such  a  ne- 

fwwer  euk  no  motre  be  an  object  of  appointment,  than  the  moat  direct  contradic- 
lioiia ;  and  yet  it  ie  equally  demonstrable  that  such  a  principle  is  thu  inaepanlile 
etocomitant  of  every  creature.  It  is  of  prior  consideration  to  moral  agency ;  for 
wlMteTer  is  a  pnpeiif  of  a  created  nature  as  such,  is 'of  prior  consideration  to  the 
agf^  of  that  creature.  Consequently  it  is  a  property  neither  divinely  appointed, 
Bor  yet  a  morsf  evil. 

16.  Liberty,  in  one  sense,  bears  the  same  relation  to  good  and  evil,  as  recti- 
tude does  to  benevolence  and  passive  power.  Liberty  in  itself  is  equally  a  me- 
dhim  between  good  and  evil,  as  rectitude  is  between  benevolence  and  passive 
poiwer  ;  and  the  medium  is  of  a  nature  perfectly  distinct  from  both  extremes.  To 
wUch  we  may  add,  that  Liberty  united  to,  or  under  the  influence  of  sovereign 
benevolence,  generates  virtue ;  but  Liberty  united  to,  or  under  the  influence  of 
passive  power,  irenerates  vice. 

17.  From  we  premises  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  existence  of  oB  evtf,  and  es* 
pecially  moral  wU,  m  the  universe,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfectkms 
itf  God.  It  is  evident  also  that  in  no  sense  whatever^  except  by  a  total  misappUcs- 
lion  of  terms,  can  God  be  said  to  be  *'  the  author  of  sin.**  Nor  can  it  be  saia  that 
God  "  wills  the  event  of  sin  ;"  but  the  contrary  is  plain,  that  he  does  fiof  wUl  it, 
either  in  a  decretive,  a  legislative,  or  any  other  sense. 

18.  The  great  source  of  confusion  into  which  many  authors  have  pHinged 
themselves,  is,  that  they  draw  too  hasty  an  inference  in  attempting  to  make  fiol 
hMering  an  event  to  be  ultimately  the  same  as  wUUng  it.  Upon  their  dsls^  indeed, 
it  may  be  true,  while  they  regard  every  event  alike  to  be  the  efiect  of  divine 
energy,  and  even  the  toorst,  in  order  to  answer  a  good  end.  And  this  will  aU 
ways  be  the  case,  for  self-consistency  requires  it,  until  we  see  and  acknowledge 
a'lnetaphysicat  negative  cause  of  moral  evil,  and  an  eternal  nakare  ef  things  antece- 
dent to  all  will,  with  their  infkUible  eflects,  when  not  counteracited  by  sovereign 
benevolence. 

19.  Let  us  now  view  the  subject  in  the  light  of  terms  a  little  diflerent.  Much 
mror  often  arises  through  the  defect  of  language  ;  and  where  there  is  danger  of 
ndaapprehension,  it  may  be  of  use  to  change  expressions.  Herebv  a  difiicuft  sub- 
ject may  be  taken  by  different  handles,  or  a  reader  may  apprehend  it  by  one  han- 
^,  which  he  could  not  by  another.  Let  us  then  substitute  tne  word  EqitUy  instead 
4f  Rectitude^  and  undeserved  favour  instead  of  benevolence. 

POSTULATE. 

\Vhatever  is  perfectly  consistent  with  eqttUy  is  also  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  moral  character  of  God. 

50.  Whatever  is  the  jrjtre  ^eet  of  equity  and  the  nature  q/*  thhip,  of  essential 
tfoth,  united,  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  the  moral  perfections  of  God  :  the  ex- 
istence of  moral  evil  in  the  universe  is  the  pure  effect  of  these  :  therefore  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  in  the  universe  cannot  be  inconsistent  with  the  moral 
perfections  of  God. 

51.  The  only  ground  of  hesitation  here  is,  How  moral  evil  is  the  effect  of 
equity  and  the  nature  of  things  ?  Liberty  itself  is  a  natural  good,  and  therefore 
it  the  fruit  of  divine  favour  ;  and  the  mere  exercise  of  liberty  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  same  cause.  Rut  he  who  is  bypolhetirallv  free  to  good,  must  be  in  like  man- 
ner free  to  evil.  For  this  hypothetical  freecioni  either  to  good  or  to  evil  is  what 
constitutes  the  morality  of  bis  nets  of  choice.  Take  away  this  hypothetical  free- 
dom, and  you  take  away  the  essence  of  moral  age'icy  It  is  plain,  then,  that  to 
possess  this  freedom  and  consequent  moral  a«;eiicyi  U  n</t  inconsistent  with  the 
equity,  rectitude,  or  moral  perfections  of  God.  Yet  it  is  demonstrable  that  free- 
dom cannot  he  influenced  in  its  choice,  so  as  to  constitute  it  virtuous  or  vicious, 
lioly  or  sinful,  morally  right  or  wrong,  good  or  evil,  but  from  two  causes  radi- 
cally ;  divine  favour  and  passive  power.  If  the  agent  be  under  the  influence  of 
divine  favour,  a  happy  result,  in  the  same  proportion,  is  secured  by  the  same  es- 
sential truth  as  renders  the  choice  of  the  great  i  am  infallibly  good  ;  which  no 
one  will  say  is  inconsistent  with  the  divine  perfections.  For  though  favour  raises 
the  agent  dove  what  rigid  or  pare  equity  can  do,  there  is  no  Inconmlence  between 
them,  any  ipore  than  between  paying  a  just  debt  and  bestowlDg  dso  a  free  gift 
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cessity  not  proving  God  to  be  the  Author  of  Sin,  in  any  ill 
sense,  or  in  any  such  sense  as  to  infringe  any  Uberty  of  man, 
concerned  in  his  moral  agency,  orcapacity  of  blame,  guilt,  and 
punishment 

in  addition.  But  if  the  agent  be  not  uuder  the  influence  of  undeserved  (kvoar, 
the  only  alternative  is,  tnat  he  aiust  necessarily  be  under  the  influence  of  |«BsiTe 
power.  And  as  nothing  can  possibly  secure  a  happy  result  but  undeserved  favoiii> 
or  benevolent  influence,  a  negative  cause  becomes  an  infallible  ground  of  cer- 
tainty of  an  opposite  result.     Again, 

S2<  When  God  gives  to  creatures  wh^t  is  their  due,  he  deals  with  them  Id 
eqiuUy ;  but  when  God  gives  them  less  grace  than  is  actually  sufficient  to  secure 
frooi  sin.  or  will  in  fact  do  so,  he  gives  them  their  due.  Were  it  otherwise}  it 
would  be  im|)0!»sible  for  any  to  sin.  If  to  give  them  so  much  favour  or  benevo- 
lent influence  as  would  actuaUy  preaervB  them  from  sin,  were  tlieir  due,  it  is  plein 
that  the  God  of  equity  would  give  them  their  due,  and  preserve  them  from  sin 
accordingly.  But  the  fact  is  widely  otherwise.  They  are  not  all  preserved  from 
sin,  though  all  mii^ht  be,  through  the  interposition  of  sovereign  favour ;  therefore 
it  is  not  their  due,  or  equhy  does  not  require  it. 

23.  If  it  be  said.  It  h  owing  to  th«?ir  own  fauU  ;  it  is  very  true.  But  bow 
came  any  creatures  to  hefviUy  7  God  made  angels  and  men  upright :  and  he  hM 
always  dealt  with  every  creature,  however  debased  by  sin,  in  eqwty.  He  has 
also  given  to  every  creature,  capable  of  sinning,  Ubtrty  uncenstraiued.  He  of- 
ten influences  the  disposition  by  benevolence  ;  and  the  goodness  of  God^  bj 

Erovidential  and  gracious  dispensations,  leadeth  to  repentance  But  never  has 
e  dealt  with  any  unjustly,  or  given  them  less  than  their  due  Not  a  fallen  spi- 
rit, however  deeply  sunx,  can  verify  such  a  charge.  Assuredly,  they  have 
dettroytd  themselvta  .  but  in  God  lb  the  only  help  A  principl**  of  which  God  is 
not  the  author,  as  before  explaineut  in  union  with  the  abuse  of  their  liberty^ 
sati^factonly  accounts  for  the  fact.  Our  evil  is  of  wrsdves  ;  but  all  our  goad 
Is  from  God. 

24.  From  what  has  been  said  we  may  safely  draw  this  inference,  that  the 
existence  of  moral  evil  in  the  universe  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  moral  periec- 
tionsof  God.  And  the  proposition  would  be  eqiidly  true  had  the  proportion  of 
moral  evil  l>een  greater  than  it  is  Bui  some  will  continue  to  cavil,  it  is  proba- 
ble, becaust  evfry  objection  is  not  profrssedly  answered  ;  and  scmt  difficultiesi  or 
divine  arcana,  will  always  remain.  They  will  still  be  asking,  why  benevolence  is 
not  more  upiversal,  and  thereby  moral  evil  oftog'i^^  prevented.'  Why  the  cone 
(to  which  benevolence  has  btjen  compared)  is  not  a  cvlinder,  whose  base  is  com- 
mensurate with  the  plane  of  creatural  existence,  and  whose  top  rises  odtt^^- 
twnl  They  might  as  well  em^uiic.  Why  is  not  every  atom  a  sun  .'  Why  not 
every  drop  an  ocean  .'  Why  not  every  moment  an  age  ?  Why  not  every  worm 
an  angel  ?  W'hy  not  the  solar  system  as  <argc  es  all  material  systems  united  f 
Why  the  number  of  angels  and  men  not  a  thousand  times  greater.'  And  to  com- 
plete the  absurdity  of  demanding  evidence  for  every  thing,  as  an  objection 
agninst  demonstrable  truth.  Why  is  not  any  given  part  on  the  surface  of  aconOi 
a  cylinder,  or  a  globe,  not  in  the  centre .'  To  all  such  inquiries — and  if  advanced 
as  objections,  impertmeni  enquiries — it  is  sufficient  to  reply.  Infinite  Wisdom  has 
planned  a  universe,  in  which  divine  benevolence  appears  wonderfully  cons|>icu- 
OU9  and  even  the  evils — whetncr  natural  or  moral,  which  are  intermixed,  and 
which  in  their  origin  are  equally  remote  from  divine  causation  and  from  chance 
— arc  overruled,  to  answer  purposes  the  most  benevolent  and  the  most  wonder- 
fully sublime. 

COROLLARIES. 

1  The  only  possible  way  of  avoiding  tlic  most  ruinous  consequences — mo- 
ral evil  and  misery — is  to  direct  the  will,  through  the  instiiiroenial'ty  of  its  free- 
dom, to  H  state  of  union  to  God,  Hubmission  to  his  will,  and  an  imitation  of  his 
moral  perfections,  arcoiding  to  his  most  merciful  appointmt- nt. 

2  To  creatures  fallen  below  the  line  of  rectitude,  and  vtt  the  subjects  of 
hope,  prayer  to  God  for  grace,  undeserved  favour,  or  benevolent  influence}  is  an 
exercise  the  most  becoming,  a  duty  the  most  necessary  and  important,  and  a  pri- 
vilege of  the  first  magnitude.— W. 
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But  should  it  nevertheless  be  said,  that  if  God,  when  he 
had  made  man,  might  so  order  his  circumstances,  that  from 
these,  together  with  his  withholding  further  assistance  and  Di- 
vine Influence,  his  Sin  would  infallibly  follow,  why  might  not 
God  as  well  have  first  made  man  witn  a  fixed  prevaiUng  princi- 
ple of  Sin  in  his  heart  ? 

I  answer,  1.  It  was  meet,  if  Sin  did  come  into  existence 
and  appear  in  the  world,  it  should  arise  from  the  imperfection 
which  properly  belongs  to  a  creature,  as  such^  and  should 
appear  so  to  do,  that  it  might  appear  not  to  be  from  God  as 
the  efficient  or  fountain.  But  this  could  not  have  been,  if  man 
had  been  made  at  first  with  Sin  in  his  heart ;  nor  unless  the 
abiding  principle  and  habit  of  Sin  were  first  introduced  by  an 
evil  act  of  the  creature.  If  Sin  had  not  arisen  from  the  im- 
perfection of  the  creature,  it  would  not  have  been  so  visible, 
that  it  did  not  arise  from  God  as  the  positive  cause  and  real 
source  of  it — But  it  would  require  room  that  cannot  be  here 
allowed,  fiilly  to  consider  all  th^ifficulties  which  have  been 
started  concerning  the  first  entrance  of  Sin  into  the  world. — 
And  therefore, 

2.  I  would  observe,  that  objections  against  the  doctrine 
that  has  been  laid  down  in  opposition  to  the  Arminian  notion 
of  liberty,  from  these  difliculties,  are  altogether  impertinent ; 
because  no  additional  difficulty  is  incurred,  by  adhering  to  a 
scheme  in  this  manner  differing  from  theirs,  and  none  would 
be  removed  or  avoided,  by  agreeing  with,  and  maintaining 
theirs.      Nothing  that  the  Arminians  say    about    the  contin- 
gence  or  self-determining  power  of  man^s  will,  can  serve  to 
explain,  with  less  difficulty,   how  the  first  sinful  volition  of 
mankind  could  take  place,  and  man  be  justly  charged  with  the 
blame  of  it.     To  say,  the  will  was  self-determined,  or  deter- 
mined by  free  choice,  in  that  sinful  volition — which  is  to  say, 
that  the  first  sinful  volition  was  determined  by  a  foregoing  sin- 
fiil  voUtion — is  no  solution  of  the  difficulty.     It  is  an  odd  way 
of  solving  difficulties,  to  advance  greater,  in  order  to  it^     To 
say,  two  and  two  make  nine  ;  or,  that  a  child  begat  his  father. 
solves  no  difficulty  :    no  more  does  it  to  say,  the  first  sinful  act 
of  choice  was  before  the  first  sinful  act  of  choice,  nnd  chose 
and  determined  it,  and  brought  it  to  pass.     Nor  is  it  any  bet- 
ter solution  to  say,  the  first  sinful  volition  chose,  determined, 
and  produced  itself;  which  is  to  say,  it  was  before   it  was. 
Nor  will  it  go  any  further  towards  helping  us  over  the  diffi- 
culty to  say,  the  first  sinful  volition  arose  accidentally,  without 
any  cause  at  all ;   any  more  than  it  will  solve  that  difficuh 
question.  How  the  world  could  he  made  out  of  nothing  ?  to 
say,  it  came  into  being  out  of  nothing,  without  any  cause ;  as 
has  been  already  observed.     And  if  we  should  allow  that  the 
first  evU  volition  should   arise  by  perfect  accident,  without 
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any  cause ;  it  would  relieve  no  difficulty,  about  God  laying 
the  blame  of  it  to  man.  For  how  was  man  to  blame  for  per- 
fect accident  which  had  no  cause,  and  which,  therefore,  he 
was  not  the  cause  of,  any  more  than  if  it  came  by  some  exter- 
nal cause  ? — Such  kind  of  solutions  are  no  better  than  if  some 
person,  going  about  to  solve  some  of  the  strange  mathemati- 
cal paradoxes  about  infinitely  great  and  small  qucintities — as, 
that  some  infinitely  great  quantities  are  infinitely  greater  than 
some  other  infinitely  great  quantities  ;  and  also  that  some  in- 
finitely small  quantities  are  infinitely  less  than  others,  which 
yet  are  iilfinitely  little — should  say,  that  mankind  have  been 
under  a  mistake^  in  supposing  a  greater  quantity  to  exceed  a 
smaller ;  and  that  a  hundred,  multiplied  by  ten,  makes  bvt  a 
single  unit,*^ 

*  On  the  subject  of  the  origin  of  moral  ev3,  our  author  is  more  concise  ikuk 
usual.  His  design,  in  this  very  short  section,  is  merely  to  shew,  that  the  diflMt 
ties  which  have  been  started,  concenAig  the  first  entrance  of  sin  into  the  worid, 
sre  such  as  cannot  be  discuseed  in  a  small  oompaae :  and,  that  the  Anniniaft 
cause  gains  nothing  by  urging  them.  That  cause  has  been  sofficiently  ff»amined 
in  several  parts  of  thi»  £n(][uiij ;  but  the  true  and  precise  crigin  cf  morel  eTil,i«^ 
quires  further  notice.  It  is  mdeed  of  infinitely  ffreater  importance  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  that  celestial  art,  and  that  sacred  influence,  whereby  we  may 
emerge  from  the  ^ulf  of  sin  to  holiness  and  heaven,  than  to  be  atenratety  niwtd 
in  the  science  of  its  origination.  And  so  it  is  far  more  important  to  see  ebjeole, 
and  improve  sight,  than  to  be  able  to  demonstrate  the  theory  of  vision ;  to  reo^ 
Ter  health,  andto  use  it  aright,  than  to  have  skill  to  ascertam  the  caose  and  the 
symptom  of  disease;  to  contribute  vigorously  in  eztinguishing  a  ftn  that 
thfeatens  to  destroy  our  dwellings  and  ourselves,  than  to  know  the  antbor  ef  the 
calamity  ;  to  participate  the  efiects  of  varied  seasons,  than  to  understand,  astio- 
nomicaUv,  the  precise  reason  of  those  variations.  The  mariner  may  navigate 
without  knowing  why  his  needle  points  to  the  north ;  and  the  celcstiai  bodies  in 
the  solar  system  were  as  equally  regular  in  their  motions  before  Sir  Isaac  NbWtov 
had  existence,  as  they  have  been  since  he  has  ascertained  those  Uwm  awfjamysr- 
tiont  according  to  which  they  move.  And  yet  the  science  of  optics  is  not  use* 
less,  the  healing  art  is  not  to  be  despised,  to  discover  an  incendiary  is  desKble,. 
and  never  is  that  philosopher,  who  attempts  to  ascertain  the  eautu  of  netaref 
phenomena,  held  up  as  blameworthy.  In  like  manner,  tluMigh  miUkme  are 
delivered  from  the  influence  of  sin,  and  raised  to  the  most  exalted'  eminence  of 
happiness,  who  never  knew,  or  even  soup'ht  to  know,  scientifically,  the  origina- 
tion of  sin  j  this  is  no  good  reason  that  such  knowledge  is  uselese,  or  CTen  OH' 
important.  As  we  do  not  wish  to  swell  these  notes  unnecessarily,  we  beg  leave 
to  refer  to  what  we  have  said  elsewhere  on  the  subject,  particularly  in  notes  on 
the  former  part  of  this  Treatise,  on  Dr.  DonnaiDGB's  Lectures,  and  on  a  Sermon, 
concerning  "  Predestination  to  Life,**  second  edition,  in  connection  with  what 
we  now  add.  See  Doddr.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  333,  ho.  voL  v.  p.  808,  $lc^ 
AWs.) — ^As  the  basis  of  our  present  demonstration,  we  begin  inih  proposing  s; 
few  axioms. 

AXIOMS. 

1.  No  efiect  can  exist  without  an  adequate  cause.  On  this  truth  are  founded 
all  reasonings  and  all  metaphysical  evidence. 

2.  Sin  18  an  efiect  and  has  a  cause.  On  this  truth  are  founded  all  moral 
means  and  all  religious  principles. 

3.  The  origin  of  moral  cvH  cannot  be  moral  evil ;  or,  the  cause  of  sin  can- 
not be  sin  itself.  Except  wo  admit  this,  the  same  thing  may  be  and  not  be,  at 
the  same  time,  and  in  the  same  respect — the  same  thing  may  be  sin  and  no  sun- 
cause  and  no  cause— or,  contrary  to  the  first  axiom,  a  contingent  eveat  may  be 
the  Clause  of  itself*  or  may  exi^  wi|hoilt  an  adequate  cause. 
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SECT.  XI. 

Of  a  supposed  Incotmstence  between  these  Principles  and  God^s 

moral  Character. 

The  things  which  have  been  akeady  observed,  may  be 
sufficient  to  answer  most  of  the  objections,  and  silence  the 

4.  There  is  no  potifire  cause  bat  what  is  ultimately  from  God.  If  otherwise^ 
something  positive  may  degin  to  be  wUkaut  a  positive  cause ;  or,  something  may 
exist  without  an  adequate  cause ;  which  is  the  same  as  an  eflfect  to  exist  without 
a  cause,  contrary  to  the  first  axiom. 

5.  There  may  be  a  n^aftM  metaphysical  cause,  where  theie  is  oo  decretive 
divine  operation  to  eflfiict  it.  Were  there  no  negative  metaphysical  causes,  such 
ideas  as  absence,  ignorance,  folly,  weaknesi^  imd  the  like,  could  have  no  meta- 
physical efiects,  contrary  to  universal  experience.  And  we  must  renounce  all 
ideas  of  congruity  to  suppose  that  such  things  are  the  mere  efiects  of  divine  de- 
cree and  operation. 

Having  premised  these  positions  as  axioms  not  to  be  disputed,  we  proceed 
to  make  a  tew  observations,  which,  though  equally  true,  may  not  be  equally  ob- 
vious. 

6.  The  origin  of  moral  evil  cannot  be  one  principle.  For  were  it  one,  it  must 
be  either  a  positive  or  negative  cause.  If  poeUwe,  it  wodld  be  ultimately  from 
God,  but  this  would  exclude  a  tnortd  altemathef  the  very  essence  of  moral  aeency, 
and  consequently  be  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  moral  evil.  But  f  a  fi«- 
gaHoe  cause,  it  must  ultimately  be  referred  to  the  mime  negative  cause,  which 
can  be  no  other  than  passive  power,  as  before  explained  ;  which  is  nothing  in- 
dependent of  positive  existence ;  and  consequently  can  have  no  e0ect  but  in 
vstofi  with  positive  existence. 

7.  It  remains,  then,  that  the  origin  of  moral  evil  is  a  compound  of  two  causes 
at  least.  Yet  not  more  than  two ;  because,  as  we  riiall  see,  these  are  sufiicient, 
and  more  would  be  superfluous  in  order  to  produce  the  efiect. 

8.  Now  the  question  remains.  What  are  these  compounded  principles?  Are 
they  two  positive  causes,  two  negatives,  or  one  of  each  ?  They  cannot  be  tWQ 
posuiw  causes ;  for  then  they  might  be  ultimately  reduced  to  one,  the  first  cause ; 
as  before  proved,  gr.  4,  6.  Nor  can  they  be  two  negative  ones ;  for  ultimately 
there  is  but  one  cause  pronerly  negative.    Consequently, 

9.  The  first  entrance  ot  sin  into  the  world,  or  the  true  and  precise  origin  of  moral 
evil,  may  be  found  in  two  causes  united :  the  one  positive  and  the  other  negative. 
But  neither  of  which  is  morally  good  or  morally  evil ;  if  the  cause  were  morally 
good,  the  efiect  could  not  be  morally  bad  ;  and  if  morally  evil,  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  third  axiom,  and  to  common  sense.  These  two  causes  are,  first, 
liberty,  a  cause  natwaUy  good  ;  secondly,  passive  power^  a  cause  naturcMy  evil. — 
And  these  two  causes  are  as  necessary  for  the  production  vof  moral  evil,  as  two 
parents  for  the  production  of  a  human  being  according  to  the  laws  of  nature. 

9.  Dr.  Clarke,  whose  brief  account  has  been  more  implicitly  admitted  than 
any  other,  says,  that  moral  evil  "  arises  whoUy  from  the  abuse  of  Liberty;  which 
God  gave  to  his  creatures  for  other  purposes,  and  which  it  was  reasonable  and  fit  to 
give  them  for  the  perfection  and  order  of  the  whole  creation,  only  they,  contrary 
to  CJod's  intention  and  command,  have  abused  what  was  necessary  for  the  perfec- 


can  be  advanced  with  certainty"  on  the  subject.  But  surely  those  minds  must  be 
oasily  satisfied  who  can  be  saUsfied  with  such  evidence^  Dr.  Clakke  allows  end 
proves,  that  liberty  is  a  perfection  rather  than  an  evil.  How  came  it  then  to  pro- 
date  evil?  He  answers,  "This  arises  wholly  from  the  abuse  of  liberty."  But 
what  is  the  cmve  of  this  effect  railed  "  the  abuse  of  liberty  ^"  Thij  in  fart  is  the 
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great  exclamations  of  Armlnlana  against  the  Calvimsts^  from 
the  supposed  inconsistence  of  Calvinistic  principles  with  tlie 

whole  of  the  difficulty;,  and  jot  he  leaves  it  witiMched,  TIic  free  A^oni  faUt  in  the 
exercise  of  liberty ;  this  failure  is  an  effect ;  but  there  is  no  effect  without  a  cause  ; 
therefore  this  failure  must  have  a  cause ;  and  tkis  cmue  (not  the  abuse  of  liberty) 
must  bring  us  to  the  origin  of  moral  evil. 

10.  What  Dr.  Clarkb  has  Icfl  untouched  may  yet  be  ascertained.  We  think 
it  bta  been  fairly  excluded,  by  what  has  been  already  advanced,  from  everj  thing 
except  Liberty  and  Passive  Power,  Therefore,  the  abuse  of  liberty  can  anse  oml^ 
from  its  associate.  But  Aoto  can  this  operate  as  a  cause  of  the  abuse  of  libinly  7 
In  order  to  answer  this  question,  we  must  recollect  what  tiberty  itself  i^vi>«  ^ 
natural  power  or  instrument  of  the  mind,  capable  of  producing  moral  crocts. — 
Not  a  s^-deUmUning  power,  which  would  be  contraiy  to  the  first  axiom ;  and  whidi 
our  author  has  abundantly  demonstrated  to  be  full  of  contradictions,  and  an  at- 
ter  impossibility-  It  must  then  be  determined  by  mottoes.  But  motiv^  as  belbio 
shown  (m  a  former  note)  arc  the  objects  of  choice  in  union  with  the  siate  of  the 
mind,  as  a  compound  efiect.  Now  the  cause  why  the  real  good,  suppose  the  chief 
good^  which  is  absolutely  unchange^le,  is  not  chosen,  and  an  inferior  good  op- 
pears  at  the  instant  of  choice  preferable,  and  is  in  fact  preferred,  must  anse  fiom 
that  port  of  the  motive  which  is  the  state  of  the  mind. 

11.  Now  there  are  only  two  states  of  the  mind  conceivable  wherry  liberty 
can  be  influenced ;  the  one  a  state  naturally  evil ;  the  other  a  state  nioraUy  good. 
Were  we  to  say  that  the  state  was  morally  evil  at  the  first  entrance  of  sin,  we 
should  centracuct  the  third  axiom.  And  were  we  to  say  that  the  cause  was  only 
naturally  good,  we  should  contradict  the  first  axiom.  Therefore  the  cause  of  tlie 
abuse  of  liberty  is  a  state  naturally  eviL  No  other  cause  can  possibly  be  afwifned, 
without  involving  a  contradiction.  But  what  is  a  state  naturally  evu,  and  wnnoui 
any  mixture  of  moral  evil  7  It  can  be  no  other  but  a  state  under  the  iDfluenceof 
what  we  call  passive  power. 

19.  Let  us  view  the  subject  in  another  light.  Perfect  liberty,  in  reference  to 
virtue  and  vice,  the  scale  of  merit  and  demerit  and  its  attendant  degrees  of  hap- 
piness or  misery,  is  a  medium,  standing  between  all  extremes — between  virtue 
and  vice,  merit  and  demerit,  happiness  and  misery.  If  we  regard  divine  roctitude 
or  equity  according  to  a  former  simile,  in  reference  to  the  moral  system,  as  an 
universal  plane,  liberty  may  be  said  to  coincide  with  it.  And  being  a  natural  per- 
feetion,  or,  when  exerted,  a  good  which  has  a  positive  cause|^  it  is  Uie  eflect  or  be- 
nevolent energy.  If  the  mmd  be  under  unmerited,  sovereign,  benevolent  influ- 
ence, its  liberty  attaches  itself  to  real  good ;  then  the  agent  rises  on  the  scale  of 
excellence,  and  therefore  of  happiness.  But  if  the  mind  be  under  pasave  io^o- 
ence,  or  the  influence  of  passive  power,  (a  depraved  nature  and  connrmed  vidmts 
habits  being  now  out  of  the  question)  its  liberty  attaches  itself  to  apparent  good, 
in  opposition  to  real ;  tlicn  vice  ia  generated,  the  agent  sinks  on  the  scale  of  dete- 
rioration, and  consequently  of  misery. 

^  13.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  will,  in  the  exercise  of  its  freedom,  when  pro- 
ducing moral  effects,  is  the  instrument  of  the  disposition ;  and  that  the  character 
of  the  eflect  bears  an  infallible  and  exact  proportion  to  that  of  the  predisposing 
cause.  Yet  the  will  in  the  exercise  of  choice  is  so  free^  tliat  all  constraint,  coac- 
tion.  and  impulse,  arc  entirely  excluded  from  that  which  constitutes  the  morofi^ 
of  the  act.  Here  lies  the  essence  of  moral  agency  ;  and  the  ground  of  account- 
abloness  The  agent  has  a  moral  alterative  ;  if  he  be  difperbntlt  miboxd  he 
may  choose  otherwise  than  he  actually  docs.  If  under  benevolent  influence  he 
will,  in  proportion,  infallibly  choose  aright ;  if  under  equitable,  passive  influence, 
the  apparent  good  will  not  be  the  real  one,  and  consequently  the  choice  will  be 
xnorally  bad.  Means,  objects  perfectly  suitable  and  sufficient,  are  exhibited  to 
view ;  but  these  of  themselves  would  never  determine  the  will,  otherwise  the 
same  efl^t  would  always  follow  the  same  means.  Temptations  also  are  pre- 
sented ;  these  in  like  manner  of  themselves  never  determine  the  will,  otherwise 
temptation  and  sin  would  be  infallibly  connected.  Then  the  holy  Jesus  could  not 
have  withstood  the  numerous  and  powerful  solicitations  of  the  tempter.  But 
why  did  be  withstand  all  ?  Because  objects  of  temptation  did  not  constitute 
fhe  whole  of  motives ;  because  objects  operate  according  to  the. state  of  the 
mind  .*  and  because  in  him  benevolent  influence  counteracted  paspivo  power 
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moral  perfectioas  of  God,  as  exercised  in  his  government  of 
mankind.  The  consistence  of  such  a  doctrine  of  necessity  as 
has  been  maintained,  with  the  fitness  and  reasonableness  of 

Hence,  when  the  prince  of  this  world  came,  he  found  nothing  in  him ;  and 
iicnce  he  rose  to  the  greatest  height  of  glory,  having  *'  a  name  above  every 
name/' 

14.  There  is  no  end  of  objections  and  cavils,  however  demonstrative  the 
proof;  for  such  there  have  been  against  all  the  first  principles  of  religion — the  be- 
mg  of  God — a  revelation  of  his  will  to  the  hnman  race — ^the  doctrine  of  a  future 
state,  &c.  &c.  Some  may  say,  Why  should  sin  be  made  to  originate  in  these  two 
things,  liberty  and  passive  power  ?  We  answer.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  that 
all  metaphysical,  positive  and  negative,  causation,  in  reference  to  moral  evil,  is 
reducible  to  these  two ;  and  therefore  they  might  as  well  aflk.  Why  one  and  one 
make  two,  rather  than  any  other  number  ? 

15.  Others  may  say,  Why  not  proceed  from  God  (done  7  They  might  as  well 
ask,  ^Vhy  is  not  the  sun  the  cause  of  darkness  ?  Love,  the  cause  of  enmity  i 
Wisdom,  the  cause  of  folly  ?  Happiness,  the  cause  of  misery  ?  Order,  the  cause 
of  confusion  ?  But  the  effectf  it  may  be  said,  is  the  same.  We  reply,  the  assig- 
nation of  a  cause,  whether  true  or  false,  does  not  alter  the  nature  ot  phenomena. 
It  would  be,  indeed,  a  strange  phenomenon,  hitherto  unknown,  and  unknowable, 
for  an  kypothesiSf  however  demonstrable,  to  alter  the  nature  of  the  things  in  ques- 
tion. Tne  ^ects  are  the.same,  Vezy  true.  But  the  question  is  not  about  the  sr. 
necTS ;  the  enquiry  is  about  the  true  cause  of  those  efllects,  in  opposition  to  false 
philosophy.  The  ^ed  of  moral  evil  is  misery,  or  deserved  sufibimg.  Now  does 
It  make  no  diilerence,  in  justifying  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  whether  a  rational, 
immortal  being  sufier  deservedly  or  tmdeservedly  ?  To  suffer  for  moral  evil,  is  to 
suflfer  deservedly  ;  but  were  sin  and  sufiering  from  God  alone,  or  the  eflect  of  con- 
stituted laws,  this  could  not  be  the  case.  To  say,  that  this  partial  sii^ring  may 
be  ultimately  counterbalanced  by  a  restoration,  is  begging  the  question,  that  there 
will  be  a  restoration.  And  if  there  were,  what  is  it  better  than  an  apology  for 
past  injustice  ?  To  suffer  undeservedly^  is  to  sufler  unjustlu ;  and  to  punish  at  all 
18  an  act  of  injustice,  if  undeserved,  as  well  as  to  punish  tor  ever. 

16.  It  may  be  again  asked,  What  advantage  is  there  in  fixing  on  this  origin 
of  moral  evil,  rather  than  another  ?  We  reply  by  putting  another  Question.  Why 
should  we  put  up  with  a  false  cause  assigned  for  any  thing  ?  Surely,  phenomena, 
more  interesting,  more  alarming  in  their  nature,  and  more  awful  in  their  conse- 
quences, than  moral  evils,  cannot  arrest  human  observation.  And  it  would  be 
passing  strange  to  suppose,  that  the  ascertaining  of  their  true  cause  and  origin  is 
not  an  important  part  of  philosophy,  and  deserving  of  the  closest  investigation. 
What  can  be  more  dishonourable  to  the  moral  character  of  Deity,  than  to  make 
sin  originate  in  his  will  alone  f  Or,  if  Vtis  be  its  origin,  how  preposterous  to  call 
it  morS  evil,  as  distinguished  from  natural  ?  How  cruel  and  unjust,  beyond  pre- 
cedent, to  punish  it ;  and  how  absurd  the  idea  of  threatening  pumshment  for  what 
was  irreversibly  appointed. 

17.  Some  may  say.  Why  may  we  not  be  satisfied  with  the  idea  o^ permission  7 
If  properly  understood,  wo  acknowledge  that  tliis  goes  a  considerable  way.  But 
we  suspect,  few  seem  acquainted  with  the  full  implication  of  the  term.  Godper' 
fnils.  True  ;  if  by  it  we  mean  he  does  not  hinder.  The  free  agent  acts  amiss  when 
he  is  not  hindered.  This  only  shews,  that  God  might  hinder  if  he  pleased  ;  but  it 
assigns  no  cause  why  the  agent  acts  amiss.  Permitting,  or  not  hiivdering,  impliks 
a  cause  distinct  from  divine  causation.  And  the  question  returns,  what  is  the 
cause  of  sin  taking  place  when  not  hindered  ?  In  vain  do  we  fix  on  chance,  or  a 
self-determining  power  ;  these  explain  nothing,  and  in  fact  are  nothing,  as  our 
author  has  demonstrated  various  ways.  In  vain  do  we  say,  sin  arises  from  the 
iibuse  of  liberty.  For  the  question  recurs.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  abuse  ?  If 
this  be  not  explained,  nothing  is  cfTcctcd.  In  vain  shall  we  say,  It  proceeds  from 
the  cause  of  causes.  For  that  cause  is  good  only.  From  such  a  cause  only  good  can 
proceed  ;  and  to  ascribe  sin  to  this  cause  is  as  proper  as  to  say  that  moral  evil  is  a 
good  thing,  and  ought  to  be  rewarded  rather  than  punished.  If  this  be  not  a  re- 
provable  mode  of  rn Uinij  "  evil  good,  and  sood  evil,"  (Isai.  v.  20.)  we  know  im\ 
what  is. 
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God's   commands,   promises   and   threatenings,  rewards  and 
punishments,  has  been  particularly  considered.      The   cavils 
of  our  opponents,  as  though  our  doctrine  of  necessity  made 
God  the  author  of  sin,  have  been  answered  ;  and  also  their 
objections  against  these  principles,  as  inconsistent  with  God^s 
sincerity,  in  his  counsels,  invitations,  and  persuasions,  has  been 
already  obviated,  in  what  has  been  observed  respecting  the 
consistence  of  what  Calvinists  suppose,  concerning  the  secret 
and  revealed  will  of  God.     By   that  it  appears,  there  is  no 
repugnance  in  supposing  it  may  be  the  secret  will  of  God,  that 
his  ordination  and  permission  of  events  should  be  such,  that 
it  shall  be  a  certain  consequence,  that  a  thing  never  will  come 
to  pass;  which  yet  it  is  man's  duty  to  do,  and  so  God's  precep- 
tive will,  that  he  should  do ;  and  this  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
say,  God  may  sincerely  command  and  require  him  to  do  it. 
And  if  he  may  be  sincere  in  commanding  him,  he  may,  for 
the  same  reason,  be  sincere  in  counselling,  inviting  and  using 
persuasions  with  him  to  do  it.     Counsels  and  invitations  are 
manifestations  of  God's  preceptive  will,  or  of  what  God  loves^ 
and  what  is  in  itself,  and  as  man's  act,  agreeable  to  his  heart ; 
and  not  of  his  disposing  will,  and  what  he  ehooses  as  a  part  of 
his  own  infinite  scheme  of  things.     It  has  been  particularly 
shewn,  Part  III.  Sect.  IV.  that  such  a  necessity  as  has  been 
maintained,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  propriety  and  fitness  of 
divine  commands ;  and  for  the  same  reason,  not  inconsistent 
with  the  sincerity  of  invitations  and  counsels,  in  the  Corollanr 
at  the  end  of  that  Section.     Yea,  it  hath  been  shewn.  Part  ill. 
Sect.  VII.  Corel.  1.  that  this  objection  o{  Arminians,  concerning 
the  sincerity  and  use  of  divine  exhortations,  invitations  and 
counsels,  is  demonstrably  against  themselves. 

Notwithstanding,  I  would  further  observe,  that  the  diffi- 
culty of  reconciling  the  sincerity  of  counsels,  invitations  and 
persuasions  with  such  an  antecedent  known  fixedness  of  all 
events   as  has  been  supposed,  is  not  peculiar  to  this  scheme, 

COROLLARIES. 

18.  Thofie  who  renounce  the  idea  of  passive  power,  as  before  ezpUuned,  and 
its  influence  on  the  mind  of  a  free  agent,  as  a  negative  metaphysical  cause  ;  can 
never  find  the  true,  philosophical  cause  of  vice  and  sin,  and  consequently  of  dt- 
served  sufTering.  As  soon  might  they  ascertain  the  laws  of  the  planetary  motions, 
while  rejecting  the  principle  of  gravitation.  If  it  be  asked,  W'>at  is  the  Unk  of 
connection  between  this  principle  and  the  event  ?  We  reply.  Essential  truth,  the 
dame  truth  as  connects  2+2=4,  or  2 — 1=1. 

19.  Those  who  renounce  a  sovereign,  benevolent,  physical,  holy  influence  on 
the  mind  can  never  find  the  true,  philosophical  origin  of  virtue  and  hotiness,  and 
consequently  happiness. 

20.  From  the  premises  we  infer,  that  the  highest  wisdom,  the  be^t  interest, 
and  the  greatest  honour  of  a  rational  and  accoimtable  being,  is  to  employ  his  li- 
berty, and  all  his  powers,  in  the  wa/of  absolute  submission  to  the  divine  will ;  in 
supreme  affection,  fear  and  love,  to  the  infinite  majesty  and  sel^^xistent  excel- 
lence of  God  ;  and  in'  the  way  of  humble  and  diligent  obediences  according  to  t^c 
majiifestation  whi<;h  God  has  made  of  himself.— \V. 
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as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  generality  of  Arminians^  which 
acknowledge  the  absolute  foreknowledge  of  God :  and  there- 
fore, it  would  be  unreasonably  brought  as  an  objection  against 
my  differing  from  them.  The  main  seeming  difficulty  m  the 
case  is  this:  that  God,  in  counselling,  inviting  and  persuading, 
makes  a  shew  of  aiming  at,  seeking  and  using  endeavours  for 
the  thing  exhorted  and  persuaded  to ;  whereas,  it  is  impossi- 
ble  for  any  intelligent  being  truly  to  seek,  or  use  endeavours 
for  a  thing,  which  he  at  the  same  time  knows,  most  perfectly, 
will  not  come  to  pass ;  and  that  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  he  makes 
the  obtaining  of  a  thing  his  end,  in  his  calls  and  counsels,  which 
he,  at  the  same  time,  infallibly  knows  will  not  be  obtained  by 
these  means.  Now,  if  God  knows  this,  in  the  utmost  certain- 
ty and  perfection,  the  way  by  which  he  comes  by  this  know- 
ledge makes  no  difference.  If  he  knows  it  is  by  the  necessity 
which  he  sees  in  things,  or  by  some  other  means  ;  it  alters  not 
the  case.  But  it  is  in  effect  allowed  by  Arminicois  themselves, 
that  God's  inviting  and  persuading  men  to  do  things,  which  he, 
at  the  same  time,  certainly  knows  will  not  be  done,  is  no  evi- 
dence of  insincerity ;  because  they  allow,  that  God  has  a  cer- 
tain foreknowledge  of  all  sinful  actions  and  omissions.  And  as 
this  is  impUcitly  allowed  by  most  Arminians^  so  all  that  pretend 
to  own  the  scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  must  be  constrain- 
ed to  allow  it.  —God  commanded  and  counselled  Pharaoh  to 
let  his  people  go,  and  used  arguments  and  persuasions  to  in- 
duce him  to  it ;  he  laid  before  him  arguments  taken  from  his 
infinite  greatness  and  almighty  power,  {Exod.  \'\u  16.)  and 
forewarned  him  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  his  refusal  from 
time  to  time ;  {chtxp,  viiL  1,  2, 20,  21.  ctuw,  ix.  1, — 6.  13, — 17. 
and  X.  3, 6.)  lie  commanded  JUoses^  and  the  elders  of  Israel^ 
to  go  and  beseech  Pharaoh  to  let  the  people  go ;  and  at  the 
same  time  told  them,  he  knew  surely  that  ne  would  not  com- 
ply with  it.  (Exod.  iii.  18,  19.)  ^^  And  thou  shalt  come,  thou 
and  the  elders  of  Israel,  unto  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  you  shall 
say  unto  him ;  the  Lord  God  of  the  Hebrews  hath  met  with 
OS ;  €Lnd  now  let  us  go,  we  beseech  thee,  three  days'  journey 
into  the  wilderness,  that  we  may  sacrifice  unto  the  Lord  our 
God :''  and,  "  I  am  sure,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  will  not  let  you 
go.*'  So  our  blessed  Saviour,  the  evening  wherein  he  was  be- 
trayed, knew  that  Peter  would  shamefully  deny  him  before 
the  morning :  for  he  declares  it  to  him  with  asseverations,  to 
shew  the  certainty  of  it ;  and  tells  the  disciples,  that  all  of  them 
should  be  offended  because  of  him  that  night ;  {Matt.  xxvi.  31, 
— 35.  John  xiii.  38.  Luke  xxii.  31, — 34.  John  xvi.  32.)  And  yet 
it  was  their  duty  to  avoid  these  things ;  they  were  very  sinfiil 
things,  which  God  had  forbidden,  and  which  it  was  their  duty 
to  watch  and  pray  against ;  and  they  were  obliged  to  do  so 
from  the  counseh  and  perwasions  Christ  used  with  them,  at 
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that  very  time,  so  to  do;  {MatL  xxvi.  41.)  "Watch  and 
pray,  that  ye  enter  not  into  temptation/^  So  that  what* 
ever  difficulty  there  can  be  in  this  matter,  it  can  be  no  ob- 
jection against  any  principles  which  have  been  maintained 
in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  Arminians ;  nor  does  it  any 
more  concern  me  to  remove  the  difficulty,  than  it  does  them,  or 
indeed  all,  tiiat  call  themselves  Christians,  and  acknowledge 
the  divine  authority  of  the  scriptures. —  Nevertheless,  this  mat- 
ter may  possibly  (God  allowing)  be  more  particularly  and 
largely  considered  in  some  future  discourse  on  the  doctrine  of 
predestination.* 

But  I  would  here  observe,  that  however  the  defenders  of 
that  notion  of  liberty  which  I  have  opposed,  exclaim  against 
the  doctrine  of  CalvinistSy  as  tending  to  bring  men  into  doubts 
concerning  the  moral  perfections  of  God :  it  is  their  scheme, 
and  not  the  scheme  of  CaMnists^  that  indeed  is  justly  charge- 
able with  this.  For  it  is  one  of  their  most  fundamental  points, 
that  a  freedom  of  will  consisting  in  self-determination,  without 
all  necessity,  is  essential  to  moral  agency.  This  is  the  same 
thing  as  to  say,  that  such  a  determination  of  the  will,  withoQt 
all  necessity,  must  be  in  all  intelligent  beings,  in  those  things, 
wherein  they  are  moral  agents^  or  in  their  mond  acts  :  and  from 
this  it  will  follow,  that  God^s  will  is  not  necessarily  determined, 
in  any  thing  he  does,  as  a  moral  agents  or  in  any  of  his  oeff 
that  are  of  a  moral  nature :  So  that  in  all  things  wherein  he 
ticis  holily^  justly  and  truly  ^  he  does  not  act  necessarily;  or 
his  will  is  not  necessarily  determined  to  act  holily  and  justly ; 
because,  if  it  were  necessarily  determined,  he  would  not  be  a 
moral  agent  in  thus  acting :  his  will  would  be  attended  with 
necessity  ;  which,  they  say,  is  inconsistent  with  moral  agencw : 
"  He  can  act  no  otherwise  ;  he  is  at  no  liberty  in  the  affieiir ;  he 
is  determined  by  unavoidable  invincible  necessity:  therefiHie 
such  agency  is  no  moral  agency. ;  yea,  no  agency  at  all,  pro* 
perly  speaking :  a  necessary  agent  is  no  agent :  he  being  pas- 
sive, and  subject  to  necessity,  what  he  does  is  no  act  of  his,  but 
on  effect  of  a  necessity  prior  to  any  act  of  his.^'  This  is  agree- 
able to  their  manner  of  arguing.  Now  then,  what  is  become 
of  all  our  proof  of  the  moral  perfections  of  God  ?  How  can 
we  prove,  that  God  certainly  will,  in  any  one  instance,  do  that 
which  is  just  and  holy ;  seeing  his  will  is  determined  in  the 
matter  by  no  necessity  ?  We  have  no  other  way  of  proving 
that  any  thins:  certainly  will  be,  but  only  by  the  necessity  m 
the  event.  Where  we  can  see  no  necessity,  but  that  the  thing 
may  be,  or  may  not  be,  there  we  are  unavoidably  left  at  a  loss. 

"'It  does  not  appear  that  the  author  did  any  tiling  more  towards  accomplMrii- 

ing  tliis  design,  than  to  pen  Bome  thoughts,  probably  with  a  view  to  an  elaborate 

treatise,  which  arc  included  in  his  Miscellaneous  Remarks  and  Observation^. 
— W. 
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Wo  have  no  other  way  properly  and  truly  to  demonstrate  the 
moral  perfections  of  God,  but  the  way  that  Mr.  Chtbb  prove? 
them,  (p.  262, 261—263,  of  his  Tracts,)  viz.  that  God  must, 
necessarily,  perfectly  know,  what  is  most  worthy  and  valuable 
in  itself,  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  is  best  and  fittest  to  be 
done.  And,  as  this  is  most  eligible  in  itself^  he,  being  omnis- 
cient, must  see  it  to  be  so ;  and  being  both  omniscient  and 
ael^ufficient,  cannot  have  any  temptation  to  reject  it;  and 
so  must  necessarily  will  that  which  is  best.  And  thus,  by 
this  necessity  of  the  determination  of  God^s  will  to  what 
is  good  and  best,  we  demonstrably  establish  God^s  moral  char- 
aoter. 

CoroL  From  what  has  been  observed,  it  aj^iears,  that  most 
<if  the  arguments  fi-om  scripture  which  Armmums  make  use 
of  to  support  their  scheme,  are  no  other  than  begging  the  ques- 
tfioM.  For  in  these  they  determine  in  the  first  place,  that  with- 
out such  a  fi'eedom  of  will  as  they  hold,  men  cannot  be  proper 
moral  agents,  nor  the  subjects  of  command,  counsel,  perraasion. 
invitation,  promises,  threatenings,  expostulations,  rewards  and 
punishments ;  and  that  without  such  fi-eedom  it  is  to  no  purpose 
ibr  men  to  take  any  care,  or  use  any  diligence,  endeavours  or 
means,  in  order  to  their  avoiding  sin,  or  becominj^  holy,  escap- 
ing punishment,  or  obtaining  happiness  :  and  having  supposed 
these  things,  which  are  grand  things  in  question  in  the  debate, 
then  they  heap  up  scriptures,  containing  commands,  counsels, 
calls,  warnings,  persuasions,  expostulations,  promises  and  threat- 
enings ;  as  doubtless  they  may  find  enough  such ;  (the  bible 
being  confessedly  full  of  them,  fi'om  the  beginning  to  the  end) 
and  then  they  glory,  how  full  the  scripture  is  on  their  side,  how 
many  more  texts  there  are  that  evidently  favour  their  scheme, 
dian  such  as  seem  to  fiivour  the  contrary.  But  let  them  first 
make  manifest  the  things  in  question,  which  they  suppose  and 
take  for  granted,  and  shew  them  to  be  consistent  with  them- 
selves ;  and  produce  clear  evidence  of  their  truth ;  and  they 
have  gained  their  point,  as  all  will  confess,  without  bringing  one 
scripture.  For  none  denies,  that  there  are  commands,  counsels, 
promises,  threatenings,  &c.  in  tlie  bible.  But  unless  they  do 
these  things,  their  multiplying  such  texts  of  scripture  is  insigni- 
ficant and  vain. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  such  scriptures  as  they 
l»ing,  are  really  against  them,  and  not  for  them.  As  it  has 
bc^n  demonstrated,  that  it  is  their  scheme,  and  not  ours,  is  in- 
consist^it  with  the  use  of  motives  and  persuasives,  or  any  moral 
means  whatsoever,  to  induce  men  to  the  practice  of  virtue,  or 
abstaining  from  wickedness.  Their  principles,  and  not  ours, 
are  repugnant  to  moral  agency,  and  inconsistent  with  moral 
governments  with  law  or  precept,  with  the  nature  of  virtue  or 
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vice,  reward  or  punishment,  and  with  every  thing  whatsoever 
of  a  moral  nature,  either  on  the  part  of  the  moral  govemor^or 
in  the  state,  actions  or  conduct  of  the  subject. 


SECT.  XIL 

Of  a  supposed  Tendency  of  these  Principles  to  Atheigm  amf 

Licentiousness, 

If  any  object  against  what  has  been  maintained,  th«t  it 
tends  to  Atheism  ;  f  know  not  on  what  grounds  such  an  ob- 
jection can  be  raised,  unless  it  be,  that  some  Atheists  have 
held  a  doctrine  of  necessity  which  they  suppose  to  be  like  this. 
But  if  it  be  so,  I  am  persuaded  the  Armmians  would  not  look 
upon  it  just  that  their  notion  of  freedom  and  contingence 
should  be  charged  with  a  tendency  to  all  the  errors  that  ever 
any  embraced,  who  have  held  such  opinions.  The  Stoiek 
philosophers,  whom  the  Cahinists  are  charged  with  agreeing 
with,  were  no  Atheists,  but  the  greatest  Theists,  and  nearest 
akin  to  Christians  in  their  opinions  concerning  the  unity  and 
the  perfections  of  the  Godhead,  of  all  the  heathen  puloeo- 
phers.  And  Epicurus^  that  chief  father  of  Atheism,  maintain* 
ed  no  such  doctrine  of  necessity,  but  was  the  greatest  main- 
tainor of  contingence. 

The  doctrine  of  necessity,  which  supposes  a  necessary  con — 
nection  of  all  events,  on  some  antecedent  ground  and  reaaoito^ 
of  their  existence,  is  the  only  medium  we  have  to  prove  the& 
being  of  God.     And  the  contrary  doctrine  of  contingence^ 
even  as  maintained  by  Arminians  (which  certainly  imjHies  oc^ 
infers,  that  events  may  come  into  existence,  or  begin  to  be^, 
without  dependence  on  any  thing  foregoing,   as  their  cause^ 
ground  or  reason)  takes  away  all  proof  ofthe  being  of  Grod  ^ 
which  proof  is  summarily  expressed  by  the  apostle,  m  Ram.  i^ 
20.  And  this  is  a  tendency  to  Atheism  with  a  witness.  So  that^ 
indeed,  it  is  the  doctrine  of  Arminians^  and  not  of  the  Cahm" 
ists^  that  is  justly  charged  with  a  tendency  to  Atheism;  it  bein^ 
built  on  a  foundation  that  is  the  utter  subversion  of  every,  de- 
monstrative argument  for  the  proof  of  a .  Deity ;  as  has  been 
shewn.  Part  II.  Sect.  III. 

And  whereas  it  has  often  been  said,  that  the  Cdhnnutic 
doctrine  of  necessity  saps  the  foundations  of  all  religion  and 
virtue,  and  tends  to  the  greatest  licentiousness  of  practice : 
this  objection  is  built  on  the  pretence,  that  our  doctrine  ren- 
ders vain  all  means  and  endeavours,  in  order  to  be  virtuous 
and  religious.  Which  pretence  has  been  already  particularly 
considered  in  the  fifth  Section  of  this  Part ;  where  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  that  this  doctrine  hufl  no  such  tendency ;  but 
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that  such  a  tendency  » truly  to  be  charged  on  the  contrary 
doctrine :  inasmuch  as  the  notion  of  contingence  which  their 
doctrine  implies  in  its  certain  consequences,  oTcrthrows  ail 
connection  m  every  degree,  between  endeavour  and  event, 
means  and  end. 

And  besides,  if  many  other  things,  which  have  been  ob- 
served to  belong  to  the  Arminiim  doctrine,  or  to  be  plain  con- 
sequences of  it,  be  considered,  there  will  appear  just  reason 
to  suppose,  that  it  is  that  which  must  rather  tend  to  licentious- 
ness. Their  doctrine  excuses  all  evil  inclinations,  which  men 
find  to  be  natural ;  because,  in  such  inclinations,  they  are  not 
selMetermined,  as  such  inclinations  are  not  owing  to  any 
choice  or  determination  of  their  own  wills.  Which  leads  men 
wholly  to  justiiy  themselves  in  all  their  wicked  acUons,  so  far  as 
natural  inclination  has  had  a  hand  in  determining  their  wills  to 
tfie  commission  of  them.  Yea,  these  notions;  which  suppose 
moral  necessity  and  inabiUtv  to  be  inconsistent  with  blame  or 
moral  obligation,  will  directly  lead  men  to  justify  the  vilest  acts 
and  practices,  fi'om  the  strength  of  their  wicked  inclinations 
of  all  sorts ;  strong*  inclinations  inducing  a  moral  necessity ; 
jrea,  to  excuse  every  dejopree  of  evil  inchnation,  so  far  as  this 
has  evidently  prevailed,  and  been  the  thing  which  has  deter- 
mined their  wills :  because,  so  far  as  antec^ent  inclination  de- 
termined the  will,  so  far  the  will  was  without  liberty  of  indif- 
ference and  self-determination.  Which,  at  last,  will  come  to 
this,  that  men  will  justify  themselves  in  all  the  wickedness  they 
commit.  It  has  been  observed  already,  that  this  scheme  of 
things  exceedingly  diminishes  the  guilt  of  sin,  and  the  diife- 
lence  between  the  greatest  and  smallest  oflfbnces  ;*  and  if  it 
be  pursued  in  its  real  consequences,  it  leaves  room  for  no  such 
tbinff  as  either  virtue  or  vice,  blame  or  praise,  in  the  world, 
t And  again,  how  naturally  does  this  notion  of  the  sovereign 
self-determining  power  of  the  will,  in  all  things  virtuous  or  vi- 
cious, and  whatsoever  deserves  either  reward  or  punishment, 
tend  to  encourage  men  to  put  off  the  work  of  reUgion  and  vir- 
tue, and  turning  from  sin  to  God  ;  since  Jhey  have  a  sovereign 
power  to  determine  themselves.  Just  when  they  please ;  or  if  not, 
they  are  wholly  excusable  in  going  on  in  sin,  because  of  their 
inability  to  do  any  other. 

If  it  should  be  said,  that  the  tendency  of  this  doctrine  of 
necessity  to  licentiousness  appears,  by  the  improvement  many 
at  this  day  actually  make  of  it,  to  justify  themselves  in  their 
dissolute  courses ;  1  will  not  deny  that  some  men  do  unrea- 
sonably abuse  this  doctrine,  as  they  do  many  other  things 

♦  Part  111.  Sect.  VI. 

t  Part  III.  Sect.  VI.    Ibid.  Sect.  Vn.    Fart  IV.  Sect.  I.    Part  III.  Seet  III. 
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which  are  true  and  ezcelleiit  in  their  own  nature ;  but  I  deny, 
that  this  proves  the  doctrine  itself  has  anjr  tendency  to  Ucen- 
tiousness.     I  think  the  tendency  of  doctrmes,   by  what  now 
appears  in  the  world,  and  in  our  nation  in  particular,  may  much 
more  justly  be  argued  from  the  general  effect  which  has  been 
seen  to  attend  the  prevailing  of  the  principles  of  ArminianSf 
and  the  contrary  principles ;  as  both  have  had  their  turn  of 
general  prevalence  in  our  nation.    If  it  be  indeed,  as  is  pre- 
tended, that  Ccdvinistic  doctrines  undermine  the  very  founda* 
tion  of  all  religion  and  morality,  and  enervate  and  disannul  all 
rational  motives  to  holy  and  virtuous  practice ;  and  that  the 
contrary  doctrines  give  the  inducements  to  virtue  and  goodness 
their  proper  force,  and  exhibit  religion  in  a  rational  li^t,  tend- 
ing to  recommend  it  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  and  enforce  it 
in  a  manner  that  is  agreeable  to  their  natural  notions  of  things: 
I  say,  if  it  be  thus,  it  is  remarkable,  that  virtue  and  religious 
practice  should  prevail  most,  when  the  former  doctrines,  so  in- 
consistent with  It,  prevailed  almost  universally :  and  that  ever 
since  the  latter  doctrines,  so  happily  agreeing  with  it,  and  of 
so  proper  and  excellent  a  tendency  to  promote  it,  have  he&k 
gradually  prevailing,  vice,  profaneness,  luxury  and  wickedness 
of  all  sorts,  and  contempt  of  all  religion,  and  of  every  kind  of 
seriousness  and  strictness  of  conversation,  should  proportiona* 
bly  prevail ;  and  that  these  things  thould  thus  accompany  one 
another,  and  rise  and  prevail  .one  with  another,  now  for  a  whole 
age  together  I    It  is  remarkable,  that  this  happy  remedy  (dis* 
covered  by  the  free  enquiries,  and  superior  sense  and  wisaom 
of  this  age)  against  the  pernicious  effects  of  Ccdvinitrnj  so  in- 
consistent with  religion,  and  tending  so  much  to  banish  all 
virtue  from  the  earth,  should,  on  so  long  a  trial,  be  attended 
with  no  good  effect ;  but  that  the  consequence  should  be  the 
reverse  of  amendment;  that   in  proportion  as  the    remedy 
takes  place,  and  is  thoroughly  applied,  so  the  disease  should 
prevail ;  and  the  veiy  same  dismal  effect  take  place,  to  the 
highest  degree,  which  Ccdvinistic  doctrines  are  supposed  to 
have  so  great  a  tendency  to  ;  even  the  banishing  or  religion 
and  virtue,  and  the  pfbvailing  of  unbounded  licentiousness  of 
manners !    If  these  things  are  truly  so,  they  are  very  remarka- 
ble, and  matter  of  very  curious  speculation. 
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SECT.  XIII. 

Concerning  that  Oljectton  against  the  Reasonings  by  which  the 
Coivinistic  doctrine  is  supposed^  that  it  is  metaphysical  and 
abstruse. 

It  has  often  been  objected  against  the  defenders  of  Cal* 
vmistic  principles,  that  in  their  reasonings  they  run  into  nice 
scholastic  distinctions,  and  abstruse  metaphysical  subtiltieSt 
and  set  these  in  opposition  to  common  sense.  And  it  is  pos- 
able^  that  after  the  former  manner,  it  may  be  alledged  against 
the  Reasoning  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  confute  the 
Arminian  scheme  of  liberty  and  moral  agency,  that  it  is  very 
abstracted  and  metaphysical.  Concerning  this,  I  would  observe 
the  following  things : 

1.  If  that  be  made  an  objection  against  the  foregoing  rea- 
soning, that  it  is  metaphysical^  or  may  properly  m  reduced 
to  the  science  of.  metaphysics^  it  is  a  very  impertinent  objec- 
tion ;  whether  it  be  so  or  no,  is  not  worthjr  of  any  dispute  or 
controversy.  If  the  reasoning  be  good,  it  is  as  frivoloos  to 
enquire  what  science  it  is  properly  reduced  to,  as  what  lan- 
guage it  is  delivered  in  :  and  for  a  man  to  go  about  to  conftite 
ttie  arguments  of  his  opponent,  by  telhng  mm,  his  arguments 
are  metaphysical^  would  be  as  weak  as  to  tell  him,  his  argu- 
ments could  not  be  substantial,  because  they  were  written 
in  French  or  Latin.  The  question  is  not,  whetner  what  is  said 
be  metaphysics,  physics,  logic,  or  mathematics,  Latin^  French^ 
English^  or  Mohawk  ?  But  whether  the  Reasoning  be  good, 
and  the  arguments  truly  conclusive  7  The  foregoing  argument! 
are  no  more  metaphysical,  than  those  which  we  use  against  the 
Papists,  to  disprove  their  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ;  alledg- 
ing  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  corporeal  identity,  that 
it  should  be  in  ten  thousand  places  at  the  same  time.  It  is  by 
metaphysical  arguments  only  we  are  able  to  prove,  that  the  ra- 
tional soul  is  not  corporeal,  that  lead  or  sand  cannot  think ;  that 
thoughts  are  not  square  or  round,  or  do  not  weish  a  pound. 
The  arguments  by  which  we  prove  the  being  of  God,  if  handled 
closely  and  distinctly,  so  as  to  shew  their  clear  and  demonstra- 
tive evidence,  must  be  metaphysically  treated.  It  is  by  meta- 
physics only  that  we  can  demonstrate,  that  God  is  not  limited 
to  a  place,  or  is  not  mutable  ;  that  he  is  not  ignorant,  or  forffet- 
iiil ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  lie,  or  be  unjust ;  and  tnat 
there  is  one  God  only,  and  not  hundreds  or  thousands.  And, 
indeed,  we  have  no  strict  demonstration  of  any  thing,  ex- 
cepting mathematical  truths,  but  by  metaphysics.  We  can 
have  no  proof  that  is  properly  demonstrative  of  any   one 
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piroposition,  relating  to  the  being  and  nature  of  God,  his  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  the  dependence  of  all  things  on  him,  the 
nature  of  bodies  or  spirits,  the  nature  of  our  own  souls,  or 
any  of  the  great  truths  of  morality  and  natural  religion,  but 
what  is  metaphysical*  I  am  willing  my  arguments  would  be 
brought  to  the  test  of  the  strictest  and  justcst  reason,  and 
that  a  clear,  distinct,  and  determinate  meaning  of  the  terms 
I  use,  should  be  insisted  on ;  but  let  not  the  whole  be  re- 
jected, as  if  all  were  confuted,  by  fixing  on  it  the  epithet  m^ 
tctphysiccH. 

II.  If  the  reasoning  which  has  been  made  use  of,  be  in 
some  sense  metaphysical,  it  will  not  follow  that  therefore  it 
must  need  be  abstruse,  unintelligible,  and  akin  to  the  jargon 
of  the  schools.  I  humbly  conceive  the  foregoing  reasoning* 
at  least  to  those  tilings  which  are  most  matenal  belonging  to 
it,  depends  on  no  abstruse  definitions,  or  distinctions,  or  terms 
without  a  meaning,  or  of  very  ambiguous  and  undetermined 
signification,  or  any  points  of  such  abstraction  and  subtilty,  as 
tends  to  involve  the  attentive  understanding  in  clouds  and 
darkness.  There  is  no  hi^h  degree  of  refinement  and  ab- 
struse speculation  in  determming  that  a  thing  is  not  before  it  is, 
and  so  cannot  be  the  cause  of  itself;  or  that  the  first  act 
of  free  choice,  has  not  another  act  of  fiee  choice  going  be- 
fore that  to  excite  or  direct  it ;  or  in  determining  that  no 
choice  is  made  while  the  mind  remains  in  a  state  of  absolute 
indifference ;  that  preference  and  ec^uilibrium  never  co-exist ; 
and  that  therefore  no  choice  is  made  m  a  state  of  liberty,  con- 
sisting in  indifference :  and  that  so  far  as  the  will  is  deter- 
mined by  motives,  exhibiting  and  operating  previous  to  the 
act  of  the  will,  so  far  it  is  not  determined  by  the  act  of  the 
will  itself;  tliat  nothing  can  begin  to  be,  which  before  was  not, 
without  a  cause,  or  some  antecedent  ground  or  reason,  why 
it  then  begins  to  be  ;  that  effects  depend  on  their  causes,  and 
are  coimccted  with  them ;  that  virtue  is  not  the  worse,  nor 
sin  the  better,  for  the  strength  of  inclination,  with  which  it  is 
practised,  and  the  difficulty  which  thence  arises  of  doing  other- 
wise ;  that  when  it  is  already  infallibly  known  that  the  thing 
will  be,  it  is  not  contingent  whether  it  will  ever  be  or  no ;  or 
that  it  can  be  truly  said,  notwithstanding,  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary it  should  be,  but  it  either  may  be,  or  may  not  be.  And  the 
like  might  bo  observed  of  many  other  things  which  belong  to 
the  foregoing  reasoning. 

If  any  shall  still  stand  to  it,  that  the  foregoing  reasoning 
is  nothing  but  mere  metaphysical  sophistry :  and  that  it  must 
be  so,  that  the  seeming  force  of  the  arguments  all  depencb 
on  some  fallacy,  and  while  that  is  hid  in  the  obiscurity,  which 
^ways  attends  a  great  degree  of  metaphysical  abstraction  and 
refinement ;  and  shall  be  ready  to  sa.y,  ^^  Here  is  indeed  some- 
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thing  tends  to  confound  the  mind,  but  not  to  sati^  it :  for 
who  can  ever  be  truly  satisfied  in  it,  that  men  are  fitly  blamed 
or  commended,  punished  or  rewarded  for  those  voUtions 
which  are  not  fit>m  themselves,  and  of  whose  existence  they 
are  not  the  causes.  Men  may  refine,  as  much  as  they  please, 
and  advance  the  abstract  notions,  and  make  out  a  thousand 
seeming  contradictions,  to  puzzle  our  understandings ;  yet 
there  can  be  no  satisfaction  in  sucii  doctrine  as  this  :  the  na- 
tural sense  of  the  mind  of  man  will  always  resist  it.*  1  hum- 
bly conceive,  that  such  an  objector,  if  he  has  capacitv,  and 
humility,  and  calmness  of  spirit  sufiicient,  impartially  and 
thoroughly  to  examine  himself,  wiil  find  that  he  knows  not 
really  what  he  would  be  at ;  and  indeed,  his  diflSculty  is  no- 
thing but  a  mere  prejudice,  from  an  inadvertent  customary 

*  A  certain  noted  author  of  the  present  ago  laTa,  the  arguments  for  naeestU 
te  are  nothing  but  fuibUmg,  or  logomachy ,  utmg  words  wUhmU  m  metmingf  or  heggii%g 
tfu  question. — ^1  do  not  know  what  kind  of  necessity  any  authors  to  whom  he  may 
have  reference,  are  advocates  for ;  or  whether  they  have  managed  their  arguments 
well  or  ill.  As  to  the  aiguments  I  have  made  use  o^  if  they  are  qtdbbUs  they  may 
be  sfaewft  to  be  so :  such  knots  are  capable  of  being  untied,  and  the  trick  tna 
cheat  may  be  detected  and  plainly  laid  open.  If  this  be  fiurly  done,  with  respect 
to  the  grounds  and  reasons  I  have  relied  upon,  1  shall  have  just  occasion,  for  the 
ftiture,  to  be  silent,  if  not  to  be  ashamed  of  my  argumentations.  I  am  wUling  my 
proofs  should  be  thoroughly  ezamioed  ;  and  if  there  be  nothing  but  Pegging  iSi 
qmution^  or  mere  lo^ovMcm/,  or  dispute  of  words,  let  it  be  made  manifest,  and 
Aiewn  how  the  seenimg  strensth  of  the  argument  depends  on  my  using  words  wiUh 
Mil  m  meaning,  or  arises  from  the  ambiguity  of  terms,  or  my  makmg  use  of  words 
in  an  indeterminate  and  unsteady  manner ;  and  that  the  weight  of  my  reasons 
rest  mainly  on  such  a  foundation :  and  then  I  shall  either  be  ready  to  retract  what 
I  have  urged,  and  thank  the  man  that  has  done  the  kind  part,  or  shall  be  justly  ex- 
posed for  my  obstinacy. 

The  same  author  is  abundant  in  appealing,  in  this  affiur,  from  what  he  calls 
logomachy  and  sophiatnff  tu  experience, — A  person  can  experience  only  what  passes 
in  his  own  mind.  But  yet,  as  we  may  well  suppose^  that  all  men  have  the  same 
human  faculties  ;  so  a  man  may  well  ai^e  from  his  own  experience  to  that  of 
others,  in  things  that  shew  the  nature  of^these  faculties,  and  the  manner  of  their 
operation.  But  then  one  has  as  good  a  right  to  alled^e  his  experience  as  another. 
As  to  my  own  experience,  I  find,  that  in  innumerable  things  I  can  do  as  I  will ; 
that  the  motions  of  my  body,  in  many  respects,  instantaneously  follow  the  acts  of 
my  wUl  concerning  those  motions ;  and  that  my  will  has  some  command  of  my 
thoughts ;  and  that  the  acts  of  my  will  are  mv  own,  t.  e.  that  they  are  acts  of  my 
will,  the  volitions  of  my  own  mind ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  what  I  will,  I  will ; 
which,  I  presume,  is  the  sum  of  what  others  experience  in  this  affiur  But  as  to 
finding,  by  experience,  that  my  will  is  originally  determined  by  itself ;  or  that,  my 
will  fost  choosing  what  volition  there  shall  be,  the  chosen  volition  accordingly 
follows ;  and  that  this  is  the  first  rise  of  the  determination  of  my  will  in  any  aflair ; 
or  that  any  volition  arises  in  my  mind  contingently ;  I  declare,  I  know  nothing  in 
myself,  by  experience,  of  this  nature ,  and  nothing  that  ever  I  experienced,  carries 
the  least  appearance  or  shadow  of  any  such  thing,  or  gives  mc  any  more  reason  to 
suppose  or  suspect  any  such  thing,  than  to  suppose  that  my  volitions  existed  twen- 
ty fears  before  thoy  existed.  It  is  true,  I  finu  myself  possessed  of  my  vohtiona 
before  I  can  see  the  efiectual  power  of  any  cause  to  produce  them,  for  the  power 
aad  efficacy  of  the  cause  is  not  seen  but  by  the  eflbet,  and  this,  for  ought  I  anow^ 
may  make  some  imagine  that  volition  has  no  cause,  or  that  it  produces  itself.  Bat 
I  have  no  more  reason  firom  hence  to  determine  any  such  thing,  than  I  have  to  de- 
termine that  I  gave  myself  my  own  being,  or  that  1  came  into  being  acddentally 
without  a  cause,  because  1  first  found  myself  possessed  of  being  before  I  bad 
XaowMsB  of  atause  of  my  being* 
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thing  being  Jrom  a  man,  is  a  Becondary  consideration  in  the 

notion  of  Blame  or  ill  desert.     Because  those  things,  in  our 

-  titemal  actions,  are  most  proper!)'  »aid  to  be  from  us,  which 

t'  we  Jrom  our  choice ;  and  no  other  externul  actions,  but  those 

itiut  are  from  us  in  this  sense,  hiivc  the  natuie  of  blame  *,  and 

X  'Jiey  indeed,  not  bu  properly  becnusc  tiicy  are  Jrom  uk,  aa  be- 

,  »um  we  ore  in  them,  i.  c.  our  wills  are  in  them  ;  not  so  much 

,  >ef»usc  they  are  from  some  propfriij  of  ours,  as  because  ihcy 

re  our  proptrne*. 

However,  all  those  external  actions  being  truly /rotn  ut, 

their  cause  ;  and  wc  being  so  used,  in  ordinary  speech,  and 

the  common  afTuirs  of  life,  to  speak  of  men's  actions  and 

nduct  which  we  see,  and  which  affect  hi<man  society,  as  de- 

ving  ill  or  well,  as  worthy  of  blame  or  praise  ;  hence  it  is 

ne  to  pass,  that  philosophers  have  incautiously  taken   all 

]  ir  measures  of  good  and  evil,  prnise  and  blame,  from  the 

ales  of  common  sense,  above  thcESC  oi^rr  avis  of  men ;  to 

I  running  of  every  thing  into  ihc  most  laincntubic  and  drcad- 

■onfuaion.     And,  therefore,  1  obsene, 

III.  It  is  so  far  trom   being   true  (whatever  may  be  prc- 
k  EMJJ  that  (he  proof  of  (he  doctrine  which  has  been  main- 
Id,  depends  on  certain  abstruse,  uninlelJigible,  metaphysi- 
l:rmB  and  notions  ;  and  that  the  Arminiati  scheme,  without 
Kng  such  clouds  and  darkness  for  its  defence,  is  supported 
;  plain  dictates  of  common  sense ;  that  tlic  very  reverse 
A  certainly  true,  and  that  to  a  great  degree.     It  is  fact, 
ney,  and  not  we,  have  confounded  things  with  mcta- 
kl,  iininlelligtble   notions  and  phrases,  and   have  drawn 
■rom  the  light  of  plain  truth  into  the  gross  darkness  of 
metaphysical    propositions,    and    words    without  a 
,.     Their  pretended  dL-iiionslrations  depend  vcrj'  much 
I  unintelligible,  metaphysical  phrases,  as  nelf-determi- 
nd  iorereignty  ojthe  uill;  and  Ihc metaphj'sical  sense 
n  such  XBtmsHsiifcentity, contingency,  acUvv,agt'nctf, 
diverse  from  their    meaning  as  used   in   common 
nd  wliich,  as  they  use  tiicin,  are  without  any  con- 
^caning,  or  any  manner  of  distinct  consistent  ideas ; 
*m  it  as  any  of  the  abstruse  terms   and   perplexed 
T  the  peripatetic  philosophers,  or  the  most  unintelli> 
pn  of  the  schools,  or  the  cant  of  the  wildest  fans- 
,  we  may  be  bold  to  say,  these  meta|)hysical  terms, 
'aey  build  so  much,  are  what  they  use  without  know- 
\t^  mean  themselves  ;  they  are  pure  metaphysical 
thont  any  ideas  whatsoever  in  their  minds  to  answer 
smuch  OS  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  there  con- 
piy  notion  in  the  mind  consistent  with  these  expres- 
they  pretend  to  explain  them  ;    because  their  ex- 
I  destroy  themselves.      No  such  aotious  as   imply 
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use  of  words,  in  a  meaning  that  is  not  clearly  understood,  nor 
carefully  reflected  upon.  Let  the  objector  reflect  again,  if  he 
has  candour  and  patience  enough,  and  does  not  scorn  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  close  attention  in  the  afiair. — He  would  have  a 
man^s  volition  be  from  himself.  Let  it  be  from  himself  most 
primarily  and  originally  of  any  way  conceivable  ;  that  is,  from 
his  own  choice  ;  how  will  that  help  the  matter  as  to  his  being 
justly  blamed  or  praised,  unless  that  choice  itself  be  blame- 
worthy or  praiseworthy  ?  And  how  is  the  choice  itself  (an  ill 
choice,  for  instance)  blameworthy  according  to  these  princi- 
ples, unless  that  be  from  himself  too,  in  the  same  manner ; 
that  is,  from  his  own  choice  ?  But  the  original  and  first  de* 
termining  choice  in  the  afluir  is  not  from  his  choice :  his  choice 
is  not  the  cause  of  it  And  if  it  be  from  himself  some  other 
way,  and  not  from  his  choice,  surely  that  will  not  help  the 
matter.  If  it  be  not  from  himself  of  choice,  then  it  is  not 
from  himself  voluntarily  :  and  if  so,  he  is  surely  no  more  to 
blame,  then  if  it  were  not  from  himself  at  all.  It  is  vanity  to 
pretend  it  is  a  sufiicient  answer  to  this  to  say,  that  it  is  nothing 
but  metaphysical  refinement  and  subttlity,  and  so  attended 
with  obscurity  and  uncertainty. 

If  it  be  the  natural  sense  of  our  minds  that  what  is  blame- 
worthy in  a  man  must  be  from  himself,  then  it  doubtless  is 
also,  that  it  must  be  from  something  Imd  in  himself,  a  bad 
choice^  or  bad  disposition.  But  then  our  natural  sense  is,  that 
this  bad  choice  or  disposition  is  evil  in  itself  and  the  man 
blameworthy  for  it  on  its  own  account^  without  taking  into  our 
notion  of  its  blameworthiness,  another  bad  choice,  or  disposi- 
tion going  before  this,  from  whence  this  arises :  for  that  it  is 
ridiculous  absurdity,  running  us  into  an  immediate  contradic* 
tion,  which  our  natural  sense  of  blameworthiness  has  nothing 
to  do  with,  and  never  comes  into  the  mind,  nor  is  supposed 
in  the  judgment  we  naturally  make  of  the  aflieLir.  As  was 
demonstrated  before,  natural  sense  does  not  place  the  moral 
evil  of  volitions  and  dbpositions  in  the  cause  of  them,  but  Uie 
nature  of  them.  An  evil  thing  being  from  a  man,  or  from 
something  antecedent  in  him,  is  not  essential  to  the  original 
notion  we  have  of  blameworthiness :  but  it  is  its  being  the 
choice  of  the  heart ;  as  appears  by  this,  that  if  a  thing  be 
from  us,  and  not  from  our  choice,  it  has  not  the  nature  of 
blameworthiness  or  ill  desert,  according  to  our  natural  sense. — 
When  a  thing  is  from  a  man,  in  that  sense,  that  it  is  from  his 
will  or  choice,  he  is  to  blame  for  it,  because  his  will  is  in  it: 
so  far  as  the  will  is  in  it^  blame  is  in  it,  and  no  further.  Neither 
do  we  go  any  further  in  our  notion  of  blame  to  enquire  whether 
the  bad  will  be  from  a  bad  will :  there  is  no  consideration  of 
^  the  original  of  that  bad  will ;  because,  according  to  our  natu- 
ral apprehension,  blame  originaUy  consists  in  it.    Therefore  a 
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thing  being  from  a  man,  is  a  secondary  consideration  in  the 
notion  of  blame  or  ill  desert.  Because  those  things,  in  our 
external  actions,  are  most  properly  said  to  he  from  us,  which 
are  from  our  choice ;  and  no  other  external  actions,  but  those 
that  are  from  us  in  this  sense,  have  the  nature  of  blame ;  and 
they  indeed,  not  so  properly  because  tiiey  are  from  us^  as  be- 
cause we  are  in  them^  i.  e.  our  wills  are  in  tliem  ;  not  so  much 
because  they  are  from  some  property  of  ours,  as  because  they 
are  our  properties. 

However,  all  those  external  actions  being  truly  from  us^ 
as  their  cause  ;  and  we  being  so  used,  in  ordinary  speech,  and 
in  the  common  affairs  of  life,  to  speak  of  men^s  actions  and 
conduct  which  we  see,  and  which  affect  human  society,  as  de- 
serving ill  or  well,  as  worthy  of  blame  or  praise ;  hence  it  is 
come  to  pass,  that  philosophers  have  incautiously  taken  all 
their  measures  of  good  and  evil,  praise  and  blame,  from  the 
dictates  of  common  sense,  above  these  overt  acts  of  men ;  to 
the  running  of  every  thing  into  the  most  lamentable  and  dread- 
ful confusion.     And,  therefore,  I  obser\e, 

III.  It  is  so  far  from  being  true  (whatever  may  be  pre- 
tended) that  the  proof  of  the  doctrine  which  has  been  main- 
tained, depends  on  certain  abstruse,  unintelligible,  metaphysi- 
cal terms  and  notions ;  and  that  the  Arminian  scheme,  without 
needing  such  clouds  and  darkness  for  its  defence,  is  supported 
by  the  plain  dictates  of  common  sense ;  that  the  very  reverse 
is  most  certainly  true,  and  that  to  a  great  degree.     It  is  fact, 
that  they,  and  not  we,  have  confounded  things  with  meta- 
physical, unintelligible  notions  and  phrases,  and  have  drawn 
them  from  the  light  of  plain  truth  into  the  gross  darkness  of 
abstruse    metaphysical    propositions,    and    words    without  a 
meaning.     Their  pretended  demonstrations  depend  very  much 
on  such  unintelligible,  metaphysical  phrases,  as  selfrdetermi' 
nation  and  sovereignty  of  the  uill^  and  the  metaphysical  sense 
they  put  on  such  terms  as  necessity^  contingency^  action^  agency^ 
Sic,    quite  diverse  from   their   meaning  as  used  in  common 
speech ;  and  which,  as  they  use  them,  are  without  any  con- 
sistent meaning,  or  any  manner  of  distinct  consistent  ideas ; 
as  far  from  it  as  any  of  the  abstruse  terms    and    perplexed 
phrases  of  the  peripatetic  philosophers,  or  the  most  unintelli- 
gible jargon  of  the  schools,  or  the  cant  of  the  wildest  fana- 
tics.    Yea,  we  may  be  bold  to  say,  these  metaphysical  terms, 
on  which  they  build  so  much,  are  what  they  use  without  know- 
ing what  they  mean  themselves ;  they  are  pure  metaphysical 
sounds,  without  any  ideas  whatsoever  in  their  minds  to  answer 
them  ;  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  there  can- 
not be  any  notion  in  the  mind  consistent  with  these  expres- 
sions,  as   they  pretend  to  explain  them  ;   because  their  ex- 
planations destroy  themselves.     No  such  notions  as  imply 
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self-contradiction,  and  self-abolition  and  this  a  great  many 
ways,  can  subsist  in  the  mind  ;  as  there  can  be  no  idea  of  a 
whole  which  is  less  than  any  of  its  parts,  or  of  solid  extenskm 
without  dimensions,  or  of  an  effect  which  is  before  its  cause* — 
Arminians  improve  these  terms,  as  terms  of  art|  and  in  their 
metaphysical  meaning,  to  advance  and  establish  those  things 
which  are  contrary  to  common  sense,  in  a  high  decree.  Thus, 
instead  of  the  plain  vulgar  notion  of  liberty,  which  all  man* 
kind,  in  every  part  of  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  in  all  agesi 
have;  consisting  in  opportunity  to  do  as  one  pleases;  Uiey 
have  introduced  a  new  strange  liberty,  consisting  in  indiffi* 
rence,  contingence,  and  self-determination ;  by  which  tbej 
involve  themselves  and  others  in  great  obscurity,  and  mam* 
fold  gross  inconsistence.  So,  instead  of  placing  virtue  and 
vice,  as  common  sense  places  them  very  much,  m  fixed  bias 
and  inclination,  and  greater  virtue  and  vice  in  stronger  and 
more  established  inclination ;  these,  through  their  refininun 
and  abstruse  notions,  suppose  a  liberty  consisting  in  indim- 
rence,  to  be  essential  to  all  virtue  and  vice.  So  they  have 
reasoned  themselves,  not  by  metaphysical  distinctions,  but 
metaphysical  confusion,  into  many  principles  about  moral 
agency,  blame,  praise,  reward,  and  punishment,  which  arei 
as  has  been  shewn,  exceeding  contrary  to  the  common  sense 
of  mankind ;  and  perhaps  to  their  own  sense,  which  governs 
them  in  common  life. 


SECT.  XIV. 


The  Conclusion, 


Whether  the  things  which  have  been  alledged,  are  lia- 
ble  to  any  tolerable  answer  in  the  way  of  calm,  intelligible 
and  strict  reasoning,  I  must  leave  others  to  judge :  but  I  am 
sensible  they  are  liable  to  one  sort  of  answer,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  some,  who  value  themselves  on  the  supposed  ra- 
tional and  generous  principles  of  the  modem  fashionable  di- 
vinity, will  have  their  indignation  and  disdain  raised  at  the 
sight  of  this  discourse,  and  on  perceiving  what  things  are 
pretended  to  be  proved  in  it.  And  if  they  think  it  worthy  erf 
being  read,  or  of  so  much  notice  as  to  say  much  about  it, 
they  may  probably  renew  the  usual  exclamations,  with  addi- 
tional vehemence  and  contempt,  about  the  fate  of  the  heaihen^ 
HoBBES^  Necessity^  and  making  men  mere  machines ;  acca- 
mulatins  the  terrible  epithets  offcUal^  unfrustrable^  inevikAle^ 
irresistible^  Sic.  and  it  may  be,  with  addition  of  horrid  and 
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blasphemous  ;  and  perhaps  much  skill  may  be  used  to  set  forth 
things  which  have  been  said,  in  colours  which  shall  be  shock- 
ing to  the  imaginations,  and  moving  to  the  passions  of  those, 
who  have  either  too  little  capacity  or  too  much  confidence  of 
the  opinions  they  have  imbibed,  and  contempt  of  the  contra* 
jy,  to  try  the  matter  by  any  serious  and  circumspect  exami- 
nation.* Or  difficulties  may  be  stated  and  insisted  on,  w^hieh 
do  not  belong  to  the  controversy  ;  because,  let  them  be  more 
or  less  real,  and  hard  to  be  resolved,  they  are  not  what  are 
owing  to  any  thing  distinguishing  of  this  scheme  from  that 
of  the  Arminians^  and  would  not  be  removed  nor  diminished 
by  renouncing  the  former,  and  adhering  to  the  latter.  Or  soine 
particular  things  may  be  picked  out  which  they  may  think  will 
sound  harshest  in  the  ears  of  the  generality  ;  and  these  may 
}>e  glossed  and  descanted  on  with  tart  and  contemptuous  words ; 
and  from  thence,  the  whole  discourse  may  be  treated  with  tri- 
unph  and  insult 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  decision  of  most  of  the  points 
in  controversy  between  Caivinkts  and  Arminians^  depends 
on  the  determination  of  this  grand  article  conceroiog  the  Ftee^ 
dom  of  the  WQl  requisite  to  moral  agency;  and  that  By  clear- 
ing and  establishing  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  in  this  point,  the 
chief  arguments  are  obviated  by  which  Arminian  doctrines 
in  general  are  supported,  and  the  contrary  doctrines  demon- 
stratively confirmed.  Hereby  it  becomes  manifest,  that  God's 
moral  government  over  mankind,  his  treating  them  as  moral 
agents,  making  them  the  objects  of  his  commands,  counsels, 
calls,  warnings,  expostulations,  promises,  threatenings,  rewards 
and  punishments,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  determining  dispo- 
sal of  all  events,  of  every  kind,  throughout  the  .universe,  in 
his  Providence  f  either  by  positive  efficicQCV  or  permission. 
Indeed  such  an  universal  determining  Proviaence^  infers  some 
kind  of  necessity  of  all  events,  such  a  necessity  as  implies  an 
infallible  previous  fixedness  of  the  futurity  of  the  event: 
but  no  other  necessity  of  moral  events,  or  volitions  of  intelli- 
gent agents,  is  needful  in  order  to  this,  than  moral  necessity  ; 

*  A  writer  of  the  present  age,  whom  I  have  aeTeral  times  had  occaaion  to 
mention,  speaks  once  and  again  of  thoee  who  hold  the  doctrine  of  A'eeettfity  as 
■cucely  worthy  of  the  name  of  phiiotophtrs,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  has  re- 
spect to  any  particular  notion  of  neceseity  that  some  mav  have  maintained ;  and,  if 
so^  what  doctrine  of  necessity  it  is  thai  he  means.  Whether  I  am  worthy  of  the 
name  of  a  philosopher  or  not  would  l>e  a  question  httle  to  the  present  purpose. 
tf  any,  and  ever  so  many,  should  deny  it,  1  should  not  think  it  worth  whue  to  en- 
ter into  a  dispute  on  that  question :  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  might  eipeict  some 
better  answer  should  be  given  to  the  arguments  broujght  for  the  truth  of  the  doe- 
tfina  I  maintain  ;  and  I  might  further  reasonably  desire,  that  it  might  be  consider- 
ed whether  it  does  not  become  those  who  are  tndy  wmrtky  of  the  name  of  philoso- 
phm  to  be  sensible  that  there  is  a  difference  between  mrgwnerU  and  contmnpt ;  yea, 
and  a  difibrence  between  the  contemptibleness  of  the  person  that  argues  and  the 
inoonclnsiveneeB  of  thss  anpenfiitf  ho  oftrs. 
VOT..  II,  ^^ 
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which  does  as  much  ascertain  the  futurity  of  the  event,  as  any 
other  necessity.  But,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  such  a  neces- 
sity is  not  at  aU  repusnant  to  moral  agency,  and  a  reasonable 
use  of  commands,  cdls,  rewards,  punishments,  &c.'  Yea,  not 
only  are  objeciiom  of  this  kind  against  the  doctrine  of  an  uni- 
versal determining  Providence^  removed  by  what  has  been  said^ 
but  the  truth  of  such  a  doctrine  is  demonstrated.  As  it  has 
been  demonstrated,  that  the  futurity  of  all  future  events  is  es- 
tablished by  previous  necessity,  either  natural  or  moral ;  so  it 
is  manifest,  that  the  sovereign  Creator  and  Disposer  of  the 
world  has  ordered  this  necessity,  by  ordering  his  own  condvctt 
either  in  design^ly  acting,  or  forbearing  to  act.  Fott  &•  the 
being  of  the  world  is  from  God,  so  the  cvcumstances  in  which 
it  had  its  being  at  first,  both  negative  and  positive,  must  be 
ordered  by  him,  in  one  of  these  ways ;  and  all  the  necessary 
consequences  of  these  circumstances,  must  be  ordered  by  htm. 
And  God^s  active  and  positive  interpositions,  after  the  world 
Was  created,  and  the  consequences  of  tliese  tnterpositioas ; 
also  every  instance  of  his  forbearing  to  interpose,  and  tke 
sure  consequences  of  this  forbearance,  must  all  be  determined 
according  to  his  pleasure.  And  therefore  eveiy  event,  which 
is  the  consequence  of  any  thing  whatsoever,  or  that  is  connect^^ 
ed  with  any  foregoing  thing  or  circumstances,  either  positive 
or  negative,  as  the  ground  or  reason  of  its  existence,  must  be 
ordered  of  God ;  either  by  a  designing  efficiency  and  interpo- 
sition, or  a  designed  forbearing  to  operate  or  interpose.  Bul^ 
as  has  been  proved,  all  events  whatsoever  are  necessarily  con- 
nected with  something  foregoing,  either  positive  or  negative, 
which  is  the  ground  ofits  existence.  It  foHows,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  series  of  events  is  thus  connected  with  somethinff  in 
the  state  of  things  either  positive  or  negative,  which  is  rnigi- 
ncd  in  the  series ;  t.  e.  something  which  is  connected  with  no- 
thing preceding  that,  but  God's  own  immediate  conduct,  either 
his  acting  or  forbearing  to  act.  From  whence  it  follows,  that 
as  God  designedly  orders  his  own  conduct,  and  its  connected 
€on8e(}uences,  it  must  necessarily  be,  that  he  designedly  orders 
all  things. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  obviate  some  of  the 
chief  objections  of  Ammians  against  the  Calvmisiic  doctrine 
of  the  toud  depravity  and  corruption  &f  matins  nature^  whereby 
his  heart  is  wholly  under  the  power  ofsin,  and  he  is  utterly  un- 
able, without  the  interposition  of  sovereign  grace,  savingly  to 
love  God,  believe  in  Christ,  or  do  any  thing  that  is  truly  good 
and  acceptable  in  God's  sight  For  the  main  objection  against 
this  doctrine,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  fi-eedom  of  man's 
will,  consisting  in  indifference  and  selfndetermining  power ;  be- 
cause it  supposes  man  to  be  under  a  necessity  of  smning,  and 
that  God  requires  things  of  him,  in  order  to  his  avoiding  etet- 
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nal  damnation,  which  he  is  unable  to  do ;  and  that  this  doctrine 
18  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sincerity  of  counsels,  invitations, 
&c.  Now,  this  doctrine  supposes  no  other  necessity  of  sinning, 
than  a  moral  necessity  ;  wmch,  as  has  been  shewn,  does  not  at 
all  excuse  sin ;  and  supposes  no  other  imAility  to  obey  any  com- 
mand, or  perform  any  duty  even  the  most  spuitual  and  exalted, 
but  a  moral  inability,  which,  as  has  been  proved,  does  not 
excuse  persons  in  the  non-performance  of  any  good  thing,  or 
make  them  not  to  be  the  proper  objects  of  commands,  coun- 
sels and  invitations.  And,  moreover,  it  has  been  shewn,  that 
there  is  not,  and  never  can  be,  either  in  existence,  or  so  much 
as  in  idea,  any  such  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  indifference 
and  self-determination,  for  the  sake  of  which,  this  doctrine  of 
original  sin  is  cast  out ;  and  that  no  such  freedom  is  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  the  nature  of  sin,  and  a  just  desert  of  punish- 
ment. 

The  things,  which  have  been  observed,  do  also  take  off 
the  main  objections  of  Arminians  against  the  doctrine  of 
^ficacious  ^race ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  prove  the  grace  of 
God  in  a  smner's  conversion  (if  there  be  any  grace  or  divine 
influence  in  the  affair)  to  be  efficacious^  yea,  and  irresistible 
too,  if  by  irresistible  is  meant,  that  which  is  attended  with  a 
moral  necessity,  which  it  is  impossible  should  ever  be  vio- 
lated by  any  resistance.     The  main  objection  of  AmUnians 
against  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  self- 
determining  freedom  of  will ;  and  that  it  is  repugnant  to  the 
nature  of  virtue,  that  it  should  be  wrought  in  the  heart  by  the 
determining  efficacy  and  power  of  another,  instead  of  its  be- 
ing owing  to  a  self-moving  power ;  that,  in  that  case,  the  good 
which  is  wrought,  would  not  be  our  virtue,  but  rather  God^s 
virtue ;  because  not  the  person  in  whom  it  is  wrought  is  the  de- 
termining author  of  it,  but  God  that  wrought  it  m  him.     But 
the  things  which  are  the  foundation  of  these  objections,  have 
been  considered  ;  and  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  the  liberty 
of  moral  agents  does  not  consist  in  self-determining  power ;  and 
that  there  is  no  need  of  any  such  liberty,  in  order  to  the  nature 
of  virtue ;  nor  does  it  at  all  hinder  but  that  the  state  or  act  of 
the  will  may  be  the  virtue  of  the  subject,  though  it  be  not  from 
self-determination,  but  the  determination  of  an  intrinsic  cause ; 
even  so  as  to  cause  the  event  to  be  morally  necessary  to  the 
subject  of  it.— And  as  it  has  been  proved,  that  nothing  in  the 
state  or  acts  of  the  will  of  man  is  contingent ;  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  every  event  of  this  kind  is  necessary,  by  a  moral  ne- 
cessity ;  and  has  also  been  now  demonstrated,  that  the  doctrine 
of  an  universal  determining  providence,  follows  from  that  doc- 
trine of  necessity,  which  was  proved  before :  and  so  that  God 
does  decisively  in  his  providence,  order  all  the  volitions  of  mo- 
ral agents,  either  by  positive  influence  or  permission :  and  it 
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being  allowed,  on  all  hands,  that  what  God  does  in  the  afiair 
of  man^s  virtuous  volitions^  whether  it  be  more  or  less,  ia  by 
some  positive  influence,  and  not  by  mere  permission,  as  in  the 
affair  of  a  sinful  volition :  if  we  put  these  things  together,  it  wiD 
follow^  that  God^s  assistance  or  influence  must  be  determiDing 
and  decisive,  or  mbst  be  attended  with  a  moral  necessity  cf 
the  event ;  and  so  that  God  gives  virtue,  holiness  and  converaon 
to  sinners,  by  an  influence  which  determines  the  effect,  in  such 
a  manner,  that  the  effect  will  infallibly  follow  by  a  moral  neces- 
sity :  which  is  what  Calvinists  mean  by  efllicacious  and  irresis- 
tible gr&ce. 

The  things  which  have  been  said,  do  likewise  answer  the 
chief  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  God^s  universal  and 
absolute  decree^  and  afford  infallible  proof  of  this  doctrine ; 
and  of  the  doctrine  of  absolute^  eternal^  personal  election  in 
particular.  The  main  objections  against  these  doctrines  are, 
that  they  infer  a  necessity  of  the  vohtions  of  moral  agents,  and 
of  the  future  moral  state  and  acts  of  men ;  and  so  are  not  con- 
sistent with  those  eternal  rewards  and  punishments,  which  arc 
connected  with  conversion  and  impenitence :  nor  can  be  made 
to  agree  with  the  reasonableness  and  sincerity  of  the  precepts, 
calls,  counsels,  warnings  and  expostulations  of  the  word  of 
God ;  or  wilh  the  various  methods  and  means  of  grace,  which 
God  uses  with  sinners  to  bring  them  to, repentance ;  and  the 
whole  of  that  moral  government,  which  God  exercises  towards 
mankind :  and  that  they  infer  an  inconsistence  between  the 
secret  and  revealed  will  of  God  ;  and  make  God  the  author  of 
sin.  But  all  these  things  have  been  obviated  in  the  preced- 
ing discourse.  And  the  certain  truth  of  these  doctrines,  con- 
cerning God's  eternal  purposes,  will  follow  from  what  was  just 
now  observed  concerning  God's  universal  providence  ;  how  it 
infallibly  follows  from  what  has  been  proved,  that  God  orders 
all  events,  and  the  volitions  of  moral  agents  amonffst  others, 
by  such  a  decisive  disposal,  that  the  events  are  infallibly  con- 
nected with  his  disposal.  For  if  God  disposes  all  events,  so 
that  the  infallible  existence  of  the  events  is  decided  by  his 
providence,  then,  doubtless,  he  thus  orders  and  decides  things 
knotoin^hj^  and  on  design.  God  does  not  do  what  he  does,  nor 
order  what  he  orders,  accidentally  and  unawares ;  either  with* 
out  or  beside  his  intention.  And  if  there  be  a  foregoing  dc- 
^fign  of  doing  and  ordering  Us  he  does,  this  is  the  same  with  a 
purpoke  or  decree.  And  life  it  has  been  shewn,  that  nothing  is 
new  to  God,  in  any  respect,  but  all  things  are  perfectly  and 
equally  in  his  view  from  eternity ;  hence  it  will  follow,  that  his 
designs  or  purposes  are  not  things  formed  anew,  founded  on 
Any  new  views  or  appearances,  but  are  all  eternal  purposes. 
And  as  it  has  been  now  shewn,  how  the  doctrine  of  determia- 
triff  eflicacious  grace  certainly  follows  from  things  proved  iii 
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the  foregoing  discourse;  hence  will  necessarily  follow  the 
doctrine  of  particular^  eternal^  absolute  electiofu  For  if  men 
are  made  true  saints  no  otherwise  than  as  God  makes  them  so 
and  distinguishes  them  from  others,  by  his  efficacious  power 
and  influence,  that  decides  and  fixes  the  event ;  and  God  thus 
makes  some  saints,  and  not  others,  on  design  or  purpose,  and 

ias  has  been  now  observed)  no  designs  of  God  are  new  ;  ii 
bllows,  that  God  thus  distinguished  from  others,  all  that  ever 
become  true  saints,  by  his  eternal  design  or  decree.  1  might 
also  shew,  how  God^s  certain  forekiiovi  ledge  must  suppose  an 
absolute  decree,  and  how  such  a  decree  can  be  proved  to  a 
demonstration  from  it:  but  that  this  discourse  may  not  be 
lengthened  out  too  much,  that  must  be  omitted  for  the  pre- 
sent* 

From  these  things  it  will  inevitably  follow,  that  however 
Christ  in  some  sense  may  be  said  to  die  for  all^  and  to  redeem 
all  visible  Christians,  yea,  the  whole  world  by  his  death ;  yet 
there  must  be  something  particulttr  in  the  design  of  his  deaths 
with  respect  to  such  as  he  intended  shuuld  actually  be  saved 
thereby.  As  appears  by  what  has  been  now  shown,  God  has 
the  actual  salvntion  or  redemption  of  a  certain  number  m  his 
proper  absolute  design,  and  of  ti  certain  number  only ;  and 
therefore  such  a  design  only  can  be  prosecuted  m  any  thing 
God  does,  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  men.  God  pursues  a 
proper  design  of  the  salvation  of  the  elect  in  giving  Christ  to 
die,  and  prosecutes;  such  a  desigit  with  respect  to  no  other, 
most  strictly  speaking ;  for  it  is  impossible  that  God  should 
prosecute  any  other  design  than  only  such  as  he  has :  he  cer- 
tainly does  not,  in  the  highest  propriety  and  strictness  of 
speech,  pursue  a  design  that  he  has  not.     And  indeed,  such  a 

{)articularity  and  limitation  of  redemption  will  as  infallibly  fol- 
ow  from  the  doctrine  of  God^s  foreknowledge,  as  from  that  of 
the  decree.  For  it  is  impossible,  in  strictness  of  speech,  that 
God  should  prosecute  a  design,  or  aim  at  a  thing,  which  he  at 
the  same  time  most  perfectly  knows  will  not  be  accomplished, 
as  that  he  should  use  endeavours  for  that  which  is  beside  his 

decreet 

♦  Certain  foreknowledge  does  imply  some  necessity.  But  our  author  is  not 
aofficiently  yarded,  or  else  not  sutficiently  explicit,  when  he  says,  that  foreknow- 
ledge must  suppose  an  absolute  decree.  For  certainty  or  hypothetical  necessity, 
may  arise  fro  in  the  nattre  of  tkiny^Sj  and  from  negative  causes^  as  well  as  from  a  de- 
cree. If,  indeed,  the  remark  be  limited  to  the  subject  immediately  preceding  it  is 
an  important  truth. — W. 

\  The  terms  deii^n  and  mdeavo\xra  arc  not  sufficiently  discriminating.  It  iH 
here  Bupposcfl  that  it 's  unworthy  of  God  to  use  tndtawmrs  which  arc  hesidf  his  dt- 
eree,  or  to  prosecute  a  design  which  he  knows  will  not  be  accontfUshed.  Is  it  not 
«  matter  of  plain  fart  that  ho  uses  endeavowrt  which  are  beside  his  decree,  and 
pros^utes  a  lir^ini  wliich  he  knows  will  not  bo  accomplished,  through  the  whole 
■ystom  of  legislation  and  government  ?  Is  it  not  the  very  det^  of  legislation  and 
gfiyemment  to  prevent  crimes  as  well  as  to  puniah  them,  and  to  fnmUe  obedience 
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By  the  things  which  have  been  proved^  are  obviated  some 
of  this  main  objections  against  the  doctrine  of  the  infallible 
and  necessary  perseverance  of  saints,  and  some  of  the  main 
foundations  of  this  doctrine  are  established.     The  main  pre- 
judices of  Armnians  a^nst  this  doctrine  seem  to  be  these ; 
they  suppose  such  a  necessary  infallible  perseverance  to  be 
repugnant  to  the  Ireedom  of  the  will ;  that  it  must  be  owing 
to  nian^s  own  sell-dott  rmining  power  he  first  btcomes  virtuous 
and  holy  :  and  bo,  iii  like  manner,  it  must  be  icA  a  thing  con- 
tingent, to  be  determined  by  the  same  tireedom  of  will,  whether 
he  will  persevere  in  virtue  and  holiness ;  and  that  otherwise 
his  continuing  stedfast  in  faith  and  obedience  would  not  be 
his  virtue,  or  at  all  praiseworthy  and  rewardable ;  nor  could 
his  perseverance  be  properly  the  matter  of  divine  commands, 
counsels  and  promises,  nor  his  apostacy  be  properly  threaten- 
ed, and  men  warned  against  it.     Whereas,  we  find  all  these 
things  in  scripture :    there  we  find  stedfastness  and  persever- 
ance in  true  Christianity,  represented  as  the   virtue  of  the 
saints,  spoken  of  as  praiseworthy  in  them,  and  glorious  rewards 
promised  to  it ;    and  also  find,  that  God  makes  it  the  subject 
of  his  commands,  counsels  and  promises  ;  and  the  contrary,  of 
threatenings  and  warnings.     But  the  foundation  of  these  ob- 
jections has  been  removed,  by  shewing  that  moral  necessity 
and  infallible  certainty  of  events  is  not  inconsistent  with  these 
things ;  and  that,  as  to  fi'eedom  of  will  lying  in  the  power  of 
the  will  to  determine  itself,  there  neither  is  any  such  thing,  nor 
is  there  any  need  of  it,  in  order  to  virtue,  reward,  commands, 
counsels,  &c. 

And  as  the  doctrines  of  efficacious  grace  and  absolute 
election  do  certainly  follow  fi-om  the  things  proved  in  the  pre- 
ceding discourse ;  so  some  of  the  main  foundations  of  the 
doctrine  of  perseverance  are  thereby  established.  If  the 
beginning  of  true  faith  and  holiness,  and  a  man  becoming  a 
true  saint  at  first,  does  not  depend  on  the  self  determining 
power  of  the  will,  but  on  the  determining  efficacious  grace  of 
God ;  it  may  well  be  argued,  that  it  is  also  with  respect  to 
men  being  continued  saints,  or  persevering  in  faith  and  holi- 
ness. The  conversion  of  a  sinner  being  not  owing  to  a  man^s 
self-determination,  but  to  God^s  determination,  and  eternal 
election,  which  is  absolute,  and  depending  on  the  sovereign 
will  of  God,  and  not  on  the  fi-ee  will  of  man ;  as  is  evident 
from  what  has  been  said  :  and  it  being  very  evident  from  the 

and  confonnilv  to  law  7  Lepdalwe  detirn^  Ihereforo,  is  nci  aeampHtked  io  tbe 
commission  of  crimes,  otherwise  the  legislator,  as  such,  could  not  find  fiiult  for 
breach  of  law.  Our  Lord  used  endetnoun  with  the  inhabitants  of  Jenisalemj  &c. 
beside  his  decree,  yet  with  perfect  propriety.  If  we  keep  in  mind  that  the  divine 
wHi  subsists  under  two  relations,  according  to  the  two-fold  state  of  man,  who  is 
at  once  a  subject  of  decree  and  a  subject  of  government,  we  shall  see  the  propri- 
ety of  calling  it  deeretht  and  reeUnd, — ^W, 
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scriptures^  that  the  eternal  election  of  saints  to  faith  and  holi- 
ness, is  also  an  election  of  them  to  eternal  salvation  :  hence 
their  appointment  to  salvation  must  also  be  absolute,  and  not 
depending  on  their  contingent,  self-determining  will.  From  all 
which  it  follows,  that  it  is  absolutely  fixed  in  God^s  decree,  that 
all  true  saints  shall  persevere  to  actual  eternal  salvation. 

But  I  must  leave  all  these  things  to  the  consideration  of  the 
impartial  reader ;  and  when  he  has  maturely  weighed  them,  I 
would  propose  it  to  his  consideration,  whether  many  of  the  first 
reformers,  and  others  that  succeeded  them,  .whom  God  in  their 
day  made  the  chief  pillars  of  his  church,  and  the  greatest  in- 
struments of  their  deliverance  fi'om  error  and  darkness,  and  of 
the  support  of  the  cause  of  piety  among  them,  have  not  been 
injured,  in  the  contempt  with  which  they  have  been  treated  by 
many  late  writers,  for  their  teaching  and  maintaining  such  doc- 
trines as  arc  commonly  called  Cdlvinistic.     Indeed,  some  of 
these  new  writers,at  the  same  time  that  they  have  represented  the 
doctrines  of  these  ancient  and  eminent  divines  as  in  the  highest 
degree  ridiculous,  and  contrary  to  common  sense,  in  an  osten- 
tation of  a  very  generous  charity,  have  allowed  that  they  were 
honest  well-meaning  men ;  yea,  it  may  be  some  of  them,  as 
though  it  were  in  great  condescension  and  compassion  to  them, 
have  allowed,  that  they  did  pretty  well  for  the  day  in  which  they 
4ived,  and  considering  the  great  disadvantages  they  laboured 
tmder ;  when,  at  the  same  time,  their  manner  of  speaking  has 
naturally  and  plainly  suggested  to  the  minds  of  their  readers, 
that  they  were  persons,  who — through  the  lowness  of  their  ge- 
nius, and  the  greatness  of  the  bigotry  with  which  their  minds 
were  shackled,  and  their  thoughts  confined,  living  in  the  gloomy 
'Caves  of  superstition — fondly  embraced,  and  demurely  and  zea- 
lously taught  the  most  absurd,  silly,  and  monstrous  opinions, 
worthy  of  the  greatest  contempt  of  gentlemen  possessed  of 
that  noble  and  generous  freedom  of  thought,  which  happily 
prevails  in  this  age  of  light  and  enquiry.     When,  indeed,  such 
is  the  case  that  we  might,  if  so  disposed,  speak  as  big  words  as 
they,  and  on  far  better  grounds.     And  really  all  the  Arminians 
on  earth  might  be  challenged  without  arrogance  or  vanity,  to 
make  these  principles  of  theirs,  wherein  they  mainly  differ  from 
their  fathers,  whom  they  so  much  despise,  consistent  with  com- 
mon sense ;  yea,  and  perhaps  to  produce  any  doctrine  ever  em- 
braced by  the  blindest  bigot   of  the  church  of  jRome,  or  the 
most  ignorant  Mussulman^  or  extravagant    enthusiast,   that 
might  be  reduced  to  more  demonstrable  inconsistencies,  and 
repugnancies  to  common  sense,  and    to  themselves ;  though 
their  inconsistencies  indeed  may  not  lie  so  deep,  or  be  so  artfully 
veiled  by  a  deceitful  ambiguity  of  words,  and  an  indeterminate 
signification  of  phrases.     I  will  not  deny,  that  these  gentle- 
men, many  of  them,  are   men   of  great  abilities,  and  havo 
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been  helped  to  higher  attaimnentB  in  philosophy,  than  those 
ancient  divines,  and  have  done  great  service  to  the  Church  of 
God  in  some  respects :  but  I  humbly  conceive,  that  their  differ- 
ing from  their  fatliers,  with  such  magi9terial  assurance,  in  these 
points  in  divinity,  must  be  owing  to  some  other  cause  jthao  sa- 
perior  wisdom. 

It  may  also  be  worthy  of  consideration,  whether  the  great 
alteration  which  has  been  made  in  the  state  of  things  in  our  na- 
tion, and  some  other  parts  of  the  Protestant  world,  in  this  and 
the  past  age,  by  exploding  so  generally  CoZruit^ftcdoctnnes — an 
alteration  so  often  spoken  of  as  worthy  to  be  greatly  rejoiced 
in  by  the  friends  of  truth,  learning,  and  virtue,  as  an  instance  of 
the  great  increase  of  light  in  the  Christian  Church—  be  indeed 
a  happy  change,  owing  to  any  such  cause  as  an  increase  of  true 
knowledge  and  understanding  in  the  things  of  religion ;  or 
whether  there  is  not  jeason  to  fear,  that  it  may  be  owing  to  some 
worse  cause. 

And  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  whether  the  boldness 
.of  some  writers  may  not  deserve  to  be  reflected  on,  who  have 
not  scrupled  to  say,  that  if  these  and  those  things  are  true 
(which  yet  appear  to  be  the  demonstrable  dictates  of  reason, 
as  well  as  the  certain  dictates  of  the  mouth  of  the  Most  High) 
then  God  is  unjust,  and  cruel,  and  ffuilty  of  manifest  deceit 
and  double  deahng,  and  the  like.     Yea,  some  have  gone  so 
far  as  confidently  to  assert,  that  if  any  book  which  pretends 
to  be  Scripture,  teaches  such  doctrines,  that  alone  is  sujKcient 
warrant  for  mankind  to  reject  it,  as  what  cannot  be  the  word  of 
God.     Some,  who  have  not  gone  so  far,  have  said,  that  if  the 
Scripture  seems  to  teach  any  such  doctrines,  so  contrary  to 
reason,  we  are  obliged  to  find  out  some  other  interpretation 
of  those  texts,  where  such  doctrines  seem    to   be  exhibited. 
Others  express  themselves  yet  more  modestly :  they  express 
ja  tenderness  and  religious  fear,  lest  they  should  receive  and 
teach  any  thing  that  should  seem  to  reflect  on  God's  moral 
character,  or  be  a  disparagement  to  his  method?  of  administra- 
tion, in  his  moral  government ;  and  therefore  express  them- 
selve   as  not  daring  to  embrace  some  doctrines,  though  they 
seem   to  be  delivered  in  Scripture,  according  to   the   more 
obvious  and  natural  construction  of  the  words.     But  indeed  it 
would  ghew  a  truer  modesty  and  humility,  if  they  would  more 
entirely  rely  on  God's  wisdom  and  discernment,  who  knows 
infinite^  better  than  we  what  is  agreeable  to  his  own  perfec- 
tions, and  never  intended  to  leave  these  matters  to  the  decision 
of  the  wisdom  and  discernment  of  men  ;  but  by  his  own  unerr- 
ing instruction,  to  determine  for  us  what  the  truth  is  ;  knowing 
how  little  our  judgment  is  to  be  depended  on,  and  how  ex- 
tremely prone  vain  and  blind  men  are  to  err  in  such  matters. 
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The  truth  of  the  case  is,  that  if  the  Scripture  plainly 
taught  the  opposite  doctrines  to  those  that  are  so  much  stum- 
bled at,  viz.  the  Arminian  doctrine  of  free  will,  and  others  de- 
pending thereon,  it  would  be  the  greatest  of  all  difficulties 
that  attend  the  Scriptures,  incomparably  greater  than  its  con- 
taining any,  even  the  most  mysterious  of  those  doctrines  of  the 
first  reformers,  which  our  late  freethinkers  have  so  superciliously 
exploded.  Indeed,  it  is  a  glorious  argument  of  the  divinity  of 
the  holy  Scriptures,  that  they  teach  such  doctrines,  which  in  one 
age  and  another,  through  the  blindness  of  men^s  minds,  and 
strong  prejudices  of  their  hearts  are  rejected,  as  most  absurd  and 
unreasonable,  by  the  wise  and  great  men  of  the  world ;  which 
|ret,  when  they  are  most  carefully  and  strictly  examined,  appear 
to  be  exactly  agreeable  to  the  most  demonstrable,  certain,  and 
natural  dictates  of  reason.     By  such  things  it  appears,  that 

*  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men.'*     (1.  Cor.  i.  19, 20.^ 

*  For  it  is  written,  I  will  destroy  the  wisdom  of  the  wise ;  I  will 
bring  to  nothing  the  understanding  of  the  prudent.  Where  is 
the  wise !  Where  is  the  scribe !  Where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world !  Hath  not  God  made  foolish  the  wisdom  of  this  world  ? 
And  as  it  was  in  time  past,  so  probably  it  will  be  in  time  to  come, 
as  it  is  also  written,  (ver.  27 — ^29.)  "  But  God  hath  chosen  the 
foolish  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the  wise :  and  God 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world,  to  confound  the 
things  that  are  mighty:  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and 
things  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen :  yea,  and  things 
irhich  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  that  are ;  that  no  flesh 
should  glory  in  his  presence."    Amen. 


VOL.  If. 


S 
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APPENDIX. 


SECT.  XV. 

Containing  Remarks  on  "  Essays  on  the  Principles  of  MoreM- 
ty  and  Natural  Religion^'''*  in  a  letter  to  a  minister  of  the 
Vhurch  of  Scotland.* 

REV.  SIR) 

The  intimations  you  have  given  me  of  the  use  which  has 
by  some  been  made  of  what  I  have  written  on  the  Freedom 
of  the  Wilh  &c.  to  vindicate  what  is  said  on  the  subject  of  lib- 
erty and  necessity,  by  the  Author  of  "  Essays  on  the  Princqiks 
of  Morality  ana  Natural  Religion^^'^  has  occasioned  my  teadt 
ing  this  Author^s  Essay  on  that  subject  with  particular  care  and 
attention.  And  I  thmk  it  must  be  evident  to  every  one,  that 
has  read  both  his  Essay  and  my  Enquiry^  that  our  schemes  are 
exceedingly  different  from  each  other.  The  wide  difference 
appears  particularly  in  the  following  things. 

This  author  supposes,  that  such  a  necessity  takes  place 
with  respect  to  all  men's  actions  as  is  inconsistent  withliberty,t 
and  plamly  denies  that  men  have  any  liberty  in  acting.  Thoft 
(p.  lo8.)  after  he  had  been  speaking  of  the  necessity  of  out 
determinations,  as  connected  with  motives,  he  concludes  with 
saying,  "In  short,  if  motives  are  not  under  our  power  or  direc- 
tion, which  is  confessedly  the  fact,  we  can  at  bottom  have  vo 
LIBERTY.'^  Whereas,  I  have  abundantly  expressed  it  as  my 
mind,  that  man,  in  his  moral  actions,  has  true  liberty ;  and  thai 
the  moral  necessity  which  universally  takes  place,  is  not  in  the 
least  inconsistent  with  any  thing  that  is  properly  called  liberty, 
and  with  the  utmost  liberty  that  can  be  desired,  or  that  can 
possibly  exist  or  be  conceived  of. 

I  find  that  some  are  apt  to  think,  that  in  that  kind  of  mo- 
ral necessity  of  men's  volitions,  which  1  suppose  to  be  univer- 
sal, at  least  some  degree  of  liberty  is  denied  ;  that  though  it  be 
true  I  allow  a  sort  of  liberty,  yet  those  who  maintain  a  self-de* 
termining  power  in  the  will,  and  a  liberty  of  continffence  and 
indifference,  hold  an  higher  sort  of  freedom  than  I  do :  but  I 
think  this  is  certainly  a  grea  t  mistake. 

•The  *  EsaayB"  to  which  this  Appendix  relates,  were  the  produetioft  oC 
Lord  Kaoies.  0 

t  P.  160, 161, 164,  165,  and  many  other  place?. 
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Liberty,  as  I  have  explained  it,  is  the  power^  opportunity^ 
€yr  advantage  that  any  one  has  to  do  a$  he  pleases^  or  conducting 
himself  in  any  respect  according  to  his  pleasure;  without 
coDsidferine  how  his  pleasure  comes  to  be  as  it  is.  It  is 
demonstrable,  and  I  think  has  been  demonstrated,  that  no 
necessity  of  men^s  volitions  that  I  maintain  is  inconsistent 
with  this  liberty :  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
rise  higher  in  his  conceptions  of  liberty  than  this :  If  any 
imagine  they  desire,  and  that  they  conceive  of  a  higher  and 
greater  liberty  than  this,  they  are  deceived,  and  delude  them- 
selves with  confused  ambiguous  words  instead  of  ideas.  -If  any 
one  should  here  say,  ^^  Yes,  I  conceive  of  a  freedom  above  and 
beyond  the  liberty  a  man  has  of  conducting  himself  in  any  re- 

a>ect  as  he  pleases,  viz.  a  liberty  of  choosmg  as  he  pleases/' 
uch  an  one  if  he  reflected,  would  either  blush  or  laugh  at  his 
own  proposal.     For  is  not  choosing  as  he  pleases,  conducting 
himself  IN  SOME  bespect    according    to   his   pleasure,  and 
still  without  determining  how  he  came  by  that  pleasure  ?    If 
be  says,  ^^  Yes  1  came  by  that  pleasure  by  my  own  choice/* 
If  be  be  a  man  of  common  sense,  by  this  time  he  will  see  his 
own  absurdity :  for  he  must  needs  see  that  his  notion  or  con- 
ception even  of  this  liberty,  does  not  contain  any  judgment 
or  conception  how  he  comes  by  that  choice,  which  first  de- 
lennines  his  pleasure,  or  which  originally  fixed  his  own  will 
respecting  the  affair.     Or  if  any  shall  say,  ^^  That  a  man  ex- 
.ercises  liberty  in  tliis,  even  in  determinmg  his  own  choice, 
bat  not  as  he  pleases,  or  not  in  consequence  of  any  choice, 
preference,  or  inclination  of  his  own,  but  by  a  determination 
arising  contingently  out  of  a  state  of  absolute  indiflerence  ;^' 
this  is  not  rising  higher  in  his  conception  of  liberty :  as  such 
a  determination  of  the  will  would  not  be  a  voluntary  determi- 
oation  of  it.     Surely  he  that  places  liberty  in  a  power  of  doing 
something  not  according  to  his  own  choice,  or  from  his  choice, 
has  not  a  higher  notion  of  it  than  he  that  places  it  in  doing 
as  he  pleases,  or  acting  from  his  own  election.     If  there  were 
a  power  in  the  mind  to  determine  itself,  but  not  by  its  choice 
or  according  to  its  pleasure,  what  advantage  would  it  give  ? 
and  what  Uberty  worth  contending  for  would   be  exercised 
in  it  ?    Therefore  no  Arminianj  Pelagian^  or  Epicurean^  can 
rise  higher  in  his  conceptions  of  liberty,  than  the  notion  of  it 
which  I  have  "explained ;  which  notion  is  perfectly  consistent 
with   the  whole  of  that  necessity  of  men^s  actions  which  I 
suppose  takes  place.     And  I  scruple  not  to  say,  it  is  beyond 
all  their  wits  to  invent  a  higher  notion,  or  form  a  higher  im« 
agination  of  liberty ;  let  them  talk  of  sovereignty  of  the  will^ 
self-determining  power  ^    self  motion^    self -direction  y    arbitrary 
decision^  liberty ^  ad  utrumvis^  power  of  choosing  differently  in 
given  casesj  4*^.  as  long  as  they  will.    It  is  apparent  that  these 
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men  in  their  strenuous  dispute  about  these  things,  aim  at  they 
know  not  what,  fighting  for  something  they  have  no  concep- 
tion of,  substituting  a  number  of  confused  unmeaning  words, 
instead  of  things  and  instead  of  thoughts.  They  may  be  chal- 
lenged clearly  to  explain  what  they  would  have ;  but  they  never 
can  answer  the  challenge. 

The  author  of  the  Essays^  through  his  whole  Essay  on 
Liberty  and  Necessity,  goes  on  the  supposition,  that  in  order 
to  the  being  of  real  liberty,  a  man  must  have  a  freedom  that 
is  opposed  to  moral  necessity:  and  yet  he  supposes,  (p.  175,) 
that  "  such  a  liberty  must  signify  a  power  in  the  mind  o/"  acting 
without  and  against  motives^  a  power  of  acting  without  any 
view^  purpose  or  design^  and  even  of  acting  in  contradiction  to 
our  own  desires  and  aversions^  and  to  all  our  principles  of  ac- 
tions ;  and  is  an  absurdity  altogether  inconsistent  loiih  a  rational 
nature.'^*  Now  who  ever  imagined  such  a  liberty  as  this,  a 
higher  sort  or  degree  of  freedom  than  a  liberty  of  following 
onc^s  own  views  and  purposes,  and  acting  agreeably  to  his  own 
inclinations  and  passions  ?  Who  will  ever  reasonably  suppose, 
that  a  liberty  which  is  an  absurdity  altogether  inconsistent  with 
a  rational  nature,  is  above  that  which  is  consistent  with  the 
nature  of  a  rational,  intelligent,  designing  agent  ? 

The  Author  of  the  Essays  seem  to  suppose  such  a  ne- 
cessity to  take  place,  as  is  inconsistent  with  some  supposable 
Power  of  Arbitrary  Choice,*  or  that  there  is  some  liberty 
conceivable,  whereby  mcn^s  own  actions  might  be  more  fro- 
PERLV  IN  THEIR  PowER,t  and  by  which  events  might  be  more 
DEPENDENT  ON  OURSELVES  :}  Contrary  to  what  I  suppose  to  be 
evident  in  my  Inquiry.  What  way  can  be  imagined  of  our 
actions  being  more  m  our  power  from  ourselves^  or  dependent 
on  ourselves^  than  their  being  from  our  power  to  fulfil  our  own 
choice,  to  act  from  our  own  inclination,  pursue  our  own  views, 
and  execute  our  own  designs  ?  Certainly  to  be  able  to  act  thus, 
is  as  properly  having  our  actions  in  our  power  and  dependent 
on  ourselves,  as  a  being  liable  to  be  the  subject  of  acts  and 
events  contingently  and  fortuitously,  without  desire^  view^  pur- 
pose or  design^  or  any  principle  of  action  within  ourselves  ;  as 
we  must  be,  according  to  this  Author's  own  declared  sense^ 
if  our  actions  are  performed  with  that  liberty  that  is  opposed  to 
moral  necessity. 

This  author  seems  every  where  to  suppose,  that  neces- 
sity, most  properly  so  called,  attends  all  men's  actions ;  and 
that  the  terms  necessary^  unavoidable^impossible^  &c.  are  equal* 
ly  applicable  to  the  case  of  moral  and  natural  necessity.  In 
p.  173,  he  says,  The  idea  of  necessary  and  unavoidable  equaJljf 
agrees^  both  to  moral  and  physical  necessity.     And  in  p-  184 
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^11  things  that  faU  out  in  the  natural  and  moral  world  are  alike 
siecessary.  P.  174,  This  inclination  and  choice  is  unavoidable, 
caused  or  occasioned  by  the  prevailing  motive.  In  this  lies  the 
wiecessity  of  our  actions^  that  in  such  circumstances  it  was  impos- 
Bible  we  could  act  otherwise.  He  often  expresses  himself  in  like 
manner  elsewhere,  speaking  in  strong  terms  of  men^s  actions 
as  unavoidable^  what  they  cannot  forbear,  having  no  power 
over  their  own  actions,  the  order  of  them  being  unalterably 
fixed  and  inseparably  linked  together,  &c.^ 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  largely  declared,  that  the  connec- 
tion between  antecedent  things  and  consequent  ones  which 
takes  place  with  regard  to  the  acts  of  men^s  wills,  which  is 
called  moral  necessity,  is  called  by  the  name  of  Necessity  im- 
properly ;  and  that  ail  such  terms  as  must^  cannot^  impossible^ 
tinable.t  irresistible^  unavoidable^  invincible^  &c    when  applied 
here,  are  not  applied  in  their  proper  signification,  and  are 
either  used  nonsensically  and  with  perfect  insignificance,  or  in 
a  sense  quite  diverse  from  their  original  and  proper  meaning 
and  their  use  in  common  speech  :  and  that  such  a  necessity  as 
attends  the  acts  of  men^s  will  is  more  properly  called  certainty 
than  necessity ;  it  being  no  other  than  the  certain  connection 
between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  the  proposition  which 
afiirms  their  existence. 

Agreeably  to  what  is  observed  in  my  Inquiry^  I  think  it  is 
evidently  owing  to '  a  strong  prejudice,  arising  uom  an  insen- 
sible habitual  perversion  and  misapplication  of  such  like  tenns 
as  necessary^  impossible^  unable^  unavoidable^  invincible^  &c. 
that  they  are  ready  to  think,  that  to  suppose  a  certain  connec- 
tion of  men's  volitions  without  any  foregoing  motives  or  incli- 
nations, or  any  preceding  moral  influence  whatsoever,  is  truly 
and  properly  to  suppose  a  strong  irrefragable  chain  of  causes 
and  effects,  as  stands  in  the  way  of,  and  makes  utterly  vain, 
opposite  desires  and  endeavours,  like  immovable  and  impene- 
trable mountains  of  brass ;  and  impedes  our  liberty  like  walls  of 
adamant,  gates  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron :    whereas,  all  such 
representations  suggest  ideas  as  far  from  the  truth  as  the  east 
is  from  tlic  west.     Nothing  that  I  maintain,  supposes  that  men 
are  at  all  hindered  by  any  fatal  necessity,  from  doing,  and  even 
willing  and  choosmg  as  they  please,  with  full  freedom  ;  yea, 
with  the  highest  degree  of  liberty  that  ever  was  thought  of,  or 
that  ever  could  possibly  enter  into  the  heart  of  any  man  to  con- 
ceive.    I  know  it  is  in  vain  to  endeavour  to  make  some  persons 
beheve  this,  or  at  least  fully  and  steadily  to  believe  it :  for  if 
it  be  demonstrated  to  them,  still  the  old  prejudice  remains, 
which  has  been  long  fixed  by  the  use  of  the  terms  necessary^ 
must^  cannot^  impossible^  &c.  the  association  vrith  these  terms  of 
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certain  ideas  inconsistent  with  liberty,  is  not  broken ;  and  the 
judgment  is  powerfully  warped  by  it ;  as  a  thing  that  has  been 
long  bent  and  grown  stiff,  if  it  be  straitened,  will  return  to  its 
former  curvity  again  and  again. 

The  auUior  of  the  Essays  most  manifestly  supposes,  that 
if  men  had  the  truth  concerning  the  real  necessity  of  all  their 
actions  clearly  in  view,  they  would  not  appear  to  themselves 
or  one  another,  as  at  all  praiseworthy  or  culpable,  or  under 
any  moral  obligation,  or  accountable  for  their  actions  :*  which 
supposes,  that  men  are  not  to  be  blamed  or  praised  for  any  of 
their  actions,  and  are  not  under  any  obligations  nor  are  truly 
accountable  for  any  thing  they  do,  by  reason  of  this  necessity  ; 
which  is  very  contrary  to  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove 
throughout  the  third  part  of  my  Inauiry,     I  humbly  conceive 
it  is  there  shown,  that  this  is  so  far  from  the  truth,  that  the 
moral  necessity  of  men^s  actions  which  truly  take  place  is  re- 
quisite to  the  being  of  virtue  and  vice,  or  any  thing  praise- 
worthy or  culpable :   that  the  liberty  of  indifference  and  con- 
tingence,  which  is  advanced  in  opposition  to  that  necessity,  is 
inconsistent  with  the  being  of  these  ;  as  it  would  suppose  that 
men  are  not  determined  m  what  they  do  by  any  virtuous  or 
vicious  principles,  nor  act  from  any  motives,  mtentions  or  aims 
whatsoever  ;  or  have  any  end,  either  good  or  bad,  in  acting. — 
And  is  it  not  remarkable  that  this  author  should  suppose,  that 
in  order  to  men^s  actions  truly  having  any  desert,  they  must  be 
performed  without  any  view^  purpose^  design^  or  desure  or  any 
principle  of  action^  or  any  thing  agreeable  to  a  rational  nature  ? 
As  it  will  appear  that  he  does,  if  we  compare  p.  :206, 207,  with 
p.  175. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes,  that  God  has  deeply 
implanted  in  man^s  nature  a  strong  and  invincible  apprehen- 
sion, or  feeling,  as  he  calls  it,  of  a  liberty  and  contingence  of 
his  own  actions,  opposite  to  that  necessity  which  truly  attends 
them ;  and  which  in  truth  does  not  agree  with  reaJ  fact,t  is 
not  agreeable  to  strict  philosophic  truth,}  is  contradictory  to 
the  truth  of  things,§  and  which  truth  contradict s||,  not  tallying 
with  the  real  plan  :ir  and  that  therefore  such  feelings  are  deceit- 
ful,** and  are  in  reality  of  the  delusive  kind.tt  He  speaks  of 
them  as  a  wise  delusion,}}  as  nice  artificial  feelings,  merely 
that  conscience  may  have  a  commanding  power  :§§  meaning 
plainly,  that  these  feelings  are  a  cunning  artifice  of  the  author 
of  Nature,  to  make  men  believe  they  are  free  when  they  are 
not.||||  He  supposes  that  by  these  feelings  the  moral  world 
has  a  disguised  appearance,1Iir  &c.  He  supposes  that  all  self- 
approbation,  and  all   remorse  of  conscience,  all  commenda- 
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lion  or  condemnation  of  ourselves  or  others,  all  sense  of  de- 
serty  and  all  that  is  connected  with  this  way  of  thinking,  all 
the  ideas  which  at  present  are  suggested  by  the  words  oughts 
shotddy  arise  from  this  delusion,  and  would  entirely  vanish  with- 
out it*. 

All  which  is  very  contrary  to  what  I  have  abundantly  in- 
^ted  on  and  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  in  my  Inquiry  ^ 
where  I  have  largely  shewn  that  it  is  agreeable  *to  the  natural 
sense  of  mankind,  that  the  moral  necessity  or  certainty  that 
attends  men^s  actions,  is  consistent  with  praise  and  blame,  re- 
ward and  punishment  :t  and  that  it  is  agreeable  to  our  na- 
tural notions  that  moral  evil,  with  its  desert  of  dislike  and  ab- 
horrence, and  all  its  other  ill  deservings,  consists  in  a  certain 
deformity  in  the  nature  of  the  dispositions  and  acts  of  the  heart, 
and  not  in  the  evil  of  something  else,  diverse  from  these  suppo- 
sed to  be  their  cause  or  occasion.! 

I  might  well  ask  here,  whether  any  one  is  to  be  found  in 
the  worla  of  mankind,  who  is  conscious  to  a  sense  or  feeling 
naturally  and .  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind,  that  in  order  to  a 
man^s  performing  any  action  that  is  praiseworthy  or  blame- 
worthy, he  must  exercise  a  liberty  that  implies  and  signifies  a 
power  of  acting  without  any  motive,  view,  design,  desire,  or 
principle  of  action  ?  For  such  a  liberty,  this  author  supposes, 
that  must  be  which  is  opposed  to  mural  necessity,  as  I  have 
already  observed.  Supposing  a  man  should  actually  do  good, 
independent  of  desire,  aim,  inducement,  principle  or  end,  is  it 
a  dictate  of  invincible  natural  sense,  that  his  act  is  more  meri- 
torious or  praiseworthy,  than  if  he  had  performed  it  for  some 
good  end^  and  had  been  governed  in  it  by  good  principles  and 
motives  ?  and  so  I  might  ask,  on  the  contrary,  with  respect  to 
evil  actions.  § 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  that  the  liberty  witli- 
out  necessity  of  which  we  have  a  natural  feeling,  implies  con- 
tingence:  and,  speaking  of  this  contingence,  he  sometimes 
calls  it  by  the  name  of  chance.  And  it  is  evident,  that  his  no- 
tion of  it,  or  rather  what  he  says  about  it,  implies  things  hap- 
pening loosely  ^fortuitously^  by  accident^  and  without  a  cause.\\ 
rl^ow  I  conceive  the  slightest  reflection  may  be  suflicient  to 
satisfy  any  one,  that  such  a  contingence  of  men^s  actions,  ac- 
cording to  our  natural  sense,  is  so  far  from  beins  essential  to 
the  morality  or  merit  of  those  actions,  that  it  would  destroy  it; 
and  that  on  the  contrary,  the  dependence  of  our  actions  on 
such  causes,  as  inward  inclinations,  incitements  and  ends,  is 
essential  to  the  being  of  it.     Natural  sense  teaches  men,  when 
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they  see  any  thing  done  by  others  of  a  good  or  evil  tendency, 
to  inquire  what  their  intention  was ;  what  principles  and  views 
they  were  moved  by,  in  order  to  judge  how  far  they  are  to  be 
justified  or  condemned  :  and  not  to  determine,  that,  in  order  to 
their  being  approved  or  blamed  at  all,  the  action  must  be  per- 
formed altogether  fortuitously^  proceeding  from  nothing,  aris- 
ing from  no  cause.  Concerning  this  matter,  I  have  fully  express- 
ed niv  mind  irf  the  Inquiry, 

If  the  liberty  of  which  we  have  a  natural  sense  as  ne- 
cessary to  desert,  consists  in  the  mind^s  self-determination, 
without  being  determined  by  previous  inclination  or  motive, 
then  indifference  is  essential  to  it,  yea  absolute  indifference; 
us  is  observed  in  my  Inquiry.  But  men  naturally  have  no 
notion  of  any  such  liberty  as  this,  as  essential  to  the  morality 
or  demerit  of  theur  actions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  li- 
berty, if  it  were  possible,  would  be  inconsistent  with  our  na- 
tural notions  of  desert,  as  is  largely  shown  in  the  Inquiry^ 
If  it  be  agreeable  to  natural  sense  that  men  must  be  indif* 
ferent  in  determining  their  own  actions;  then,  according  to 
the  same,  the  more  they  are  determined  by  inclination,  either 
good  or  bad,  the  less  they  have  of  desert :  the  more  good  ac- 
tioqs  are  performed  from  good  disposition,  the  less  praise- 
worthy ;  and  the  more  evil  deeds  are  from  evil  dispositions, 
the  less  culpable  ;  and,  in  general  the  more  men^s  actions  are 
from  their  hearts,  the  less  they  are  to  be  commended  or  con- 
demned: which  glII  must  know  is  very  contrary  to  natural 
sense. 

Moral  necessity  is  owing  to  the  power  and  government  of 
the  incluiation  of  the  heart,  either  habitual  or  occasional,  ex- 
cited by  motive :  but  according  to  natural  and  common  sense, 
the  more  a  man  does  anything  with  full  inclination  of  heart, 
the  more  is  to  be  charged  to  his  account  for  his  condemnation 
if  it  be  ah  ill  action,  and  the  more  to  be  ascribed  to  him  for  his 
praise  if  it  be  good. 

If  the  mind£were  determined  to  evil  actions  by  contin- 
gence,  from  a  state  of  indifference,  then  either  there  would  be 
no  fault  in  them,  or  else  the  fault  would  be  in  being  so  perfect- 
ly indifferent,  that  the'mind  was  equally  liable  to  be  a  bad  or 
good  determination.  And  if  this  indifference  be  liberty,  then 
the  very  essence^of  the  blame  or  fault  would  lie  in  the  liberty 
itself,  or  the  wickedness  would,  primarily  and  summarily,  lie 
ill  being  ^a, free  agent.  If  there  were  no  fault  in  being  in- 
different, then  there  could  be  no  fault  in  the  determina- 
tion being  agreeable  to  such  a  state  of  indifference :  that  is, 
there  could  be  no  fault  found,  that  opposite  determinations  ac- 
tually happen  to  take  place  indifferently^  sometimes  good  and 
sometimes  bad,  as  contingence  governs  and  decides.     And  if 
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it  be  a  fault  to  be  indifferent  to  good  and  evil,  then  such  indif* 
ference  is  no  indifference  to  good  and  evil,  but  is  a  determina- 
tion to  evil,  or  to  a  fault ;  and  such  an  indifferent  disposition 
would  be  an  evil  disposition,  tendency,  or  determination  of 
mind.  So  inconsistent  are  these  notions  of  liberty,  as  essential 
to  praise  or  blame. 

The  author  of  the  Essays  supposes  men^s  natural  delu- 
sive sense  of  a  hberty  of  contingence  to  be,  in  truth,  the  foun- 
dation of  all  the  labour,  care  and  industry  of  mankind  ;*  and 
that  if  men^s  ^^  practical  ideas  had  been  formed  on  the  plan  of 
universal  necessity,  the  ignava  ratio,  the  inactive  doctrine  of 
the  Stoics,  would  have  followed,  and  that  there  would  have 
been  no  Room  for  forethought  about  futurity,  or  any  sort  of  in- 
dustry and  care  :t'^  plainly  implying,  that  in  this  case,  men 
iroiiid  see  and  know  that  all  their  industry  and  care  signified 
Qoihing,  was  in  vain,  and  to  no  purpose,  or  of  no  benefit; 
events  being  fixed  in  an  irrefragable  chain,  and  not  at  all  db- 
psNiHKiQ  on  their  care  and  endeavour ;  as  he  explains  himself 
particularly,  in  the  instance  of  men^s  use  of  means  to, prolong 
aie:}  not  only  very  contrary  to  what  I  largely  maintain  in  my 
Enquiry ^^  but  also  very  inconsistently  with  his  own  scheme,  in 
nrhat  he  supposes  of  the  ends  for  which  God  has  so  deeply  im- 
planted this  deceitful  feeling  in  man's  nature ;  in  which  he  man- 
ifestly supposes  men's  care  and  industry  not  to  be  in  vain  and 
of  no  benefit,  but  of  great  use,  yea  of  absolute  necessity,  in  or- 
der to  their  obtaining  the  most  important  ends  and  necessary 
purposes  of  human  lite,  and  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  action  to  the 
SB8T  advantage;  as  he  largely  declares.||  Now,  how  shall 
these  things  be  reconciled  ?  That  if  men  had  a  clear  view  of 
real  truths  they  would  see  that  there  was  no  room  for  their  care 
and  industry,  because  they  would  sec  it  to  be  in  vain  and  of  no 
benefit ;  and  yet  that  God,  by  having  a  clear  view  of  real  truth, 
sees  their  being  excited  to  care  and  industry  will  be  of  excellent 
use  to  mankind  and  greatly  for  the  benefit  of  the  world,  yea  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  order  to  it :  and  that  therefore  the  great 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  men  appears,  in  artfully  con- 
triving to  put  thetn  on  care  and  industry  for  their  good,  which 
good  could  not  be  obtained  without  them  ;  and  yet  both  these 
uiings  are  maintained  at  once,  and  in  the  same  sentences  and 
words  by  this  author.  The  very  reason  he  gives,  why  God  has  put 
this  deceitful  feeling  into  men,  contradicts  and  destroys  itself; 
that  God  in  his  great  goodness  to  men  gave  them  such  a  de- 
ceitful feeling,  because  it  was  very  useful  and  necessary  for 
them,  and  greatly  for  their  benefit,  or  excites  them  to  care  and 
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industry  for  their  own  good,  which  care  and  industiy  is  useful 
and  necessary  to  that  end  ;  and  yet  the  very  thing  for  which,  as  a 
reason,  this  great  benefit  of  care  and  industry  is  ^ven,is  God^sde- 
ceiving  men  in  this  very  point  in  making  them  thmk  their  care  and 
industry  to  be  of  great  benefit  to  them,  when  indeed  it  is  of  none 
at  all ;  and  if  they  saw  the  real  truth,  they  would  see  all  their 
endeavours  to  be  wholly  useless,  that  there  was  no  room  for 
them,  and  that  the  event  does  not  at  all  depend  upon  them.* 

And  besides,  what  this  author  says  plainly  implies  (as 
appears  by  what  has  been  already  observed,)  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary men  should  be  deceived,  by  being  made  to  believe 
that  future  events  are  contingent,  and  their  own  future  actions 
free,  with  such  a  freedom  as  signifies  that  their  actions  are  not 
the  fruit  of  their  own  desires  or  designs,  but  altogether  contin« 
gent,  fortuitous,  and  without  a  cause.  But  how  should  a  notion 
of  liberty  consisting  in  accident  or  loose  chance,  encourage 
care  and  industry  T  I  should  think  it  would  rather  entirely  dis- 
courage every  thing  of  this  nature.  For  surely  if  our  actions 
do  not  depend  on  our  desires  and  designs,  then  they  do  not  de- 
pend on  our  endeavours  flowing  from  our  desires  and  designs. 
This  Author  himself  seems  to  suppose,  that  if  men  had,  indeed, 
such  a  liberty  of  contingence,  it  would  render  all  endeavours  to 
determine  or  move  men^s  future  volitions  in  vain  :  he  says  that 
in  this  case,  to  exhort^  to  instruct^  to  promise^  or  to  threcAen^ 
would  be  to  no  purpose.!  Why  ?  Because  (as  he  himself 
gives  the  reason),  ^^  then  our  will  would  be  capricious  and  arbi- 
trary, and  we  should  be  thrown  loose  altogether,  and  our  arbi- 
trary power  could  do  us  good  or  ill  only  by  accident,"  But  iF 
sucn  a  loose  fortuitous  state  would  render  vain  others^  endea- 
vours upon  us,  for  the  same  reason  would  it  make  useless  our 
endeavours  on  ourselves  :  for  events  that  are  truly  contingent 
and  accidental,  and  altogether  loose  from,  and  independent  of, 
all  foregoing  causes,  are  independent  on  every  foregoing  cause 
within  ourselves,  as  well  as  in  others. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  our  minds 
are  naturally  possessed  with  a  notion  of  such  liberty  as  this  so 
strongly  that  it  is  impossible  to  root  it  out,  that  indeed  men 
have  no  such  notion  of  liberty  at  all,  and  that  it  is  utterly  im- 
possible, by  any  means  whatsoever  to  implant  or  introduce  such 
e  notion  into  the  mind.  As  no  such  notions  as  imply  self- 
contradiction  and  self-abolition  can  subsist  in  the  mind,  as  I 
have  shewn  in  my  Inquiry  ;  I  think  a  mature  sensible  consi- 
deration of  the  matter  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  any  one,  that  even 
the  greatest  and  most  learned  advocates  themselves  for  liberty 
of  indifference  and  self-determination  have  no  such  notion ; 
and  that  indeed  they  mean  something  wholly  inconsistent  with 

*  P,  18P,  189,  &c.  t  p.  178,  813,  214. 
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and  directly  subversive  of,  what  they  strenuously  affirm  and 
eamestlv  contend  for.  Bv  a  man  having  a  power  of  deter* 
mining  his  own  will,  they  plainly  mean  a  power  of  determining 
his  will  as  he  pleases,  or  as  he  chooses ;  which  supposes  that 
the  mind  has  a  choice,  prior  to  its  going  about  to  confirm  any 
action  or  determination  to  it.  And  if  they  mean  that  they 
determine  even  the  original  or  prime  choice  oy  their  own  plea- 
sure or  choice,  as  the  thing  that  causes  and  directs  it ;  I  scruple 
not  most  boldly  to  affirm,  that  they  speak  they  know  not  what^ 
and  that  of  which  they  have  no  manner  of  idea ;  because  no 
such  contradictory  notion  can  come  into,  or  have  a  mementos 
subsistence  in  the  mind  of  any  man  living,  as  an  original  or 
first  choice  being  caused  or  brought  into  being,  by  choice. 
After  all,  they  say,  they  have  no  higher  or  other  conception  of 
Kberty,  than  that  vulgar  notion  of  it,  which  I  contend  for,  viz. 
«  nunCs  having  power  or  opportunity  to  do  as  he  chooses  :  or 
if  they  had  a  notion  that  every  act  of  choice  was  determined 
bv  choice,  yet  it  would  destroy  their  notion  of  the  contingence 
Ql  choice ;  for  then  no  one  act  of  choice  would  arise  contin- 
gently, or  from  a  state  of  indifierence,  but  every  individual 
act,  in  all  the  series,  would  arise  from  foregoing  bias  or  prefe- 
rence, and  from  a  cause  predetermining  and  fixing  its  exist- 
ence, which  introduces  at  once  such  a  chain  of  causes  and  ef> 
fects,  each  preceding  link  decisively  fixing  the  following,  as 
they  would  by  all  means  avoid. 

And  such  kind  of  delusion  and  self-contradiction  as  this, 
does  not  arise  in  men^s  minds  by  nature  :  it  is  not  owing  to  any 
natural  feeling  which  God  has  stronsly  fixed  in  the  mind  and 
nature  of  man  ;  but  to  false  philosophy,  and  strong  prejudice, 
from  a  deceitful  abuse  of  words.  It  is  artificial  ;  not  in  the 
sense  of  the  Author  of  the  Essays,  supposing  it  to  be  a  deceit- 
fid  artifice  of  God ;  but  artificial  as  opposed  to  natural,  and  as 
owing  to  an  artificial  deceitful  management  of  terms,  to  darken 
and  confound  the  mind.  Men  have  no  such  thing  when  they 
first  begin  to  exercise  reason ;  but  must  have  a  great  deal  of 
time  to  blind  themselves  with  metaphysical  conmsion,  before 
they  can  embrace  and  rest  in  such  definitions  of  liberty  as  are 
given,  and  imagine  they  understand  them. 

On  the  whole  I  humbly  conceive,  that  whosoever  will 
give  himself  the  trouble  of  weighing  what  I  have  ofiered  to 
consideration  in  my  Inquiry,  must  be  sensible  that  such  a 
moral  necessity  of  men^s  actions  as  I  maintain,  is  not  at 
all  inconsistent  with  any  liberty  that  any  creature  has^  or 
can  have,  as  a  free,  accountable,  moral  agent,  and  subject 
of  moral  government ;  and  that  this  moral  necessity  is  so  fisu- 
from  being  inconsistent  with  praise  and  blame  and  the  be- 
nefit and  use  of  men^s  own  care  and  labour,  that,  on  the 
contrary,  it  impUes  the  very  ground  and  reason  why  men^s 
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actions  are  to  be  ascribed  to  them  as  their  own,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  infer   desert,  praise,  and   blame,  approbation 
and  remorse  of  conscience,  reward  and  punishment ;  and  that 
it  establishes  the  moral  system  of  the  universe  and   God^i 
moral  government  in  every  respect,  with  the  proper  use  of  mo- 
tives, exhortations,  commands,  counsels,  promises,  and  tbreat- 
enings ;  and  the  use  and  benefit  of  endeavours,  care  and  indus- 
try.   There  is  therefore  no  need  that  the  strict  philosophic 
truth  should  be  at  all  concealed ;  nor  is  there  any  danger  in 
ccmtemplcUicn  and  profound  discovery  in  these  things.     So  far 
from  this,  that  the  truth  in  this  matter  is  of  vast  importance, 
and  extremely  needful  to  be  known ;  and  the  more  clearly  and 
perfectly  the  real  fact  is  known,  and  the  more  constantly  it  is 
m  view,  the  better.    More  particularly,  that  the  clear  and  full 
knowledge  of  that  which  is  the  true  system  of  the  universe  in 
these  respects,  would  greatly  establish    the  doctrines  which 
teach  the  true  Christian  scheme  of  Divine  administration  in  the 
.city  of  Grod,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  in  its  most  impor- 
tant articles.    Indeed  these  things  never  can  be  well  estab- 
lished, and  the  opposite  errors — so  subversive  of  the  whole 
gospel,  which  at  this  day  so  greatly  and  generaUy  prevail — ^be 
well  confuted,  or  the  arguments  by  which  they  are  maintained 
answered,  till  these  points  are  settled.    While  this  is  not  done, 
it  is  to  me  beyond  doubt,  that  the  friends  of  those  great  gospd 
truths  will  but  poorly  maintain  their  controversy  with  the  adver- 
saries of  those  truths ;  they  will  be  obliged  often  to  shuffle,  hide» 
and  turn  their  backs;  and  the  latter  will  have  a  strong  fort 
from  whence  they  never  can  be  driven,-  and  weapons  to  use 
from  which  those  whom  they  oppose  will  find  no  shield  to  screen 
themselves :  and  they  will  always  puzzle,  confound,  and  keep 
under  the  friends  of  sound  doctrine,  and  glory  and  vaunt  them- 
selves in  their  advantage  over  them ;  and  carry  their  affairs 
with  a  high  hand,  as  they  have  done  already  for  a  long  time 
past. 

I  conclude.  Sir,  with  asking  your  pardon  for  troubling  you 
with  so  much  in  vindication  of  myself  from  the  imputation  of 
advancing  a  scheme  of  necessity,  like  that  of  the  author  of  the 
Essays  on  the  principles  of  Morality  and  Natural  Religion. 
Considering  that  what  I  have  said  is  not  only  in  vindication  of 
myself,  but  as  I  think,  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of 
moral  philosophy  and  religion ;  I  trust  in  what  I  know  of  your 
^candour  that  you  will  excuse 

Your  obliged  friend  and  brother  ^ 

J.  EDWARDS. 
Stockbripge,  Jvw  25th,  1757. 
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tt.  ix.  12.  They  that  be  whole,  need  not  a  Physician  ;  but  they  that  are  •tck. 

St  hae  non  tantum  ad  Pcccatore*  refercoda  c»t ;  amia  in  omnibos  Maledictiontboa  primi  Homiuu, 
onnea  ejui  Gonerationcs  conveniont. — R.  Sal.  Jaixhu 

ntfv  ConcuDiar^ntiam,  innatnm  Cordi  humane,  die' tor.  In  IniquiUte  TOoiiUi  Bum  ,  atqao  SeiiflU 
^  fluod  a  NaUvilatc  implantutum  Cordi  ai  t  hnroano  Jttier  karang^  Figiuentnm  nmluin. 

—Ad  Mores  Natura  rccurrit 
Damiir.tos,  fixi»  ot  mutari  ncscia.— 

— IK.r.ileg  iniitand*s 
Turpibus  etpravia  omnet  luinug. — Jnv. 


ADVERTISEMENT, 

CONTAiniNO  A 

BRIEF  ACCOUNT  OP  THIS  BOOK  AND  ITS  AUTHOR, 

BY   THE    FIRST   EDITOR. 


The  Reverend  Author  of  the  following  piece  was  removed  by 
death  hefore  \is  publication.  But  ere  his  decease  the  copy  was  finish- 
ed and  brought  to  the  press ;  and  a  number  of  sheets  passed  his  own 
review.  They  who  were  acquainted  with  the  author  or  know  his  just 
character,  and  have  any  ta^te  for  the  serious  theme,  will  want  nothing 
to  be  said  in  recommendation  of  the  ensuing  tract,  but  only  that  Mr. 
Edwards  wrote  it. 

Several  valuable  pieces  on  this  subject  have  lately  been  publish* 
ed  upon  the  same  side  of  the  question.  But  he  had  no  notice  of  so 
much  as  the  very  first  of  them,  till  he  had  wholly  concluded  what  he 
had  in  view  :  nor  has  it  been  thought  that  any  thing  already  printed 
should  supersede  this  work  ;  being  designed  on  a  more  extensive  plan 
—comprising  a  variety  of  arguments  and  answers  to  many  objections 
that  fell  not  in  the  way  of  the  other  worthy  writers — and  the  whole 
done  with  a  care  of  familiar  method  and  language  as  well  as  clear 
reasoning,  accommodated  very  much  to  common  capacities.  It  must 
be  a  sensible  pleasure  to  every  friend  of  truth,  that  so  masterly  a  hand 
undertook  a  reply  to  Dr.  Taylor  ;  notwithstanding  the  various  an- 
swers already  given  him  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Since  it  it  has  been  thought  unfit  that  this  posthumous  book 
should  go  unattended  with  a  respectful  memorial  of  the  author,  it  is 
hoped  the  reader  will  candidly  accept  the  following  :* 

As  he  lived  cheerfully  resigned  in  all  things  to  the  will  of  Hea- 
ven, so  he  died,  or  rather,  as  the  Scripture  emphatically  expresses  it 
in  relation  to  the  saint  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  fell  asleep-  without  the 
least  appearance  of  pain  and  with  great  calm  of  mind.  Indeed  when 
he  first  perceived  the  symptoms  upon  him  to  he  mortal,  he  is  said  to 
have  been  a  little  perplexed  for  u  while  about  the  meaning  of  this 
mysterious  conduct  of  Providence  in  calhng  him  out  from  his  belov- 
ed privacy  to  a  public  scene  of  action  and  influence ;  and  then  so 
suddenly,  just  upon  his  entrance  into  it,  translating  him  from  thence, 
in  such  a  way,  by  mortality  I  Howovcr  he  quickly  got  believing  and 
composing  views  of  the  wisdom  and  ifoodness  of  God  in  this  surpris- 
ing event :  and  rearlily  yielded  to  the  Sovereign  Disposal  of  Heaven, 
with  the  most  placid  submi^^sion.  Amidst  the  joy  of  faith,  he  de- 
parted this  world  to  go  and  see  Jesus  whom  his  soul  loved  ;  to  be 
with  him,  to  behold  his  glory  and  rejoice  in  his  kingdom. 

'^  As  we  have  given  a  full  Memoir  in  the  first  volume,  those  particulars  which 
were  contained  in  this  brief  account,  and  which  are  more  fully  and  accurately  nar- 
rated there,  are  omitted  in  order  to  avoid  needless  repetitions. 
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In  person  he  was  tall  of  stature,  and  of  a  slender  make.  There 
wad  something  extremely  dehcate  in  his  constitution  ;  which  always 
obliged  him  to  observe  the  exactest  rules  of  temperance,  and  eyery 
metliod  of  cautious  and  prudent  hvmg.  By  such  means  he  was  helped 
to  go  through  incessant  labours  and  to  bear  up  under  much  study* 
whi(.h,  »SolouioiA  observes,  is  a  wearmess  to  tlie  flesh.  Perhaps  never 
was  a  man  more  constantly  retireu  from  the  wurld  ;  giving  himself  to 
reading  and  contemplauun.  Aii«l  a  wotKier  it  was  that  his  feeble 
frame  co  ild  sjbbi^  undei  such  latjgaes,  iiaity  icpeatoJ  and  bu  long 
conlinuf: :.  Vet  upon  occasun  o I  some  lomark  upon  it  by  a  friend, 
which  was  uiily  a  icw  uiortli&  ^iCiOiO  his  death*  he  toid  him,  *  He 
dill  not  hiid  bi:t  he  wat:  tlien  a-^  v<;il  able  to  bi*ar  tnu  cio&e.st  study  as 
he  was  thirty  years  before  ;  and  cuuhi  go  through  the  exercises  of  the 
pulpit  with  as  little  weaiincss  vt  uitijculty.^'  In  his  youth  he  ap- 
peared healthy  and  witli  a  good  degree  of  vivacity  ;  but  was  never 
robUMt.  In  middle  life  he  appean-v;  very  tuuch  emaciated  (I  had  almost 
said  mortified)  by  severe  stuJics,  and  intense  applications  of  thought. 
Hence  his  voice  was  a  little  languid i  and  too  low  for  a  large  assem- 
bly ;  ihough  much  relieved  and  advantaged  by  a  proper  emphasis, 
just  caderice,  well-placed  pauses,  and  great  distinctness  in  pronuncia- 
tion. 

He  had  a  piercing  eye,  the  truest  index  of  the  mind.  His  aspect 
and  mien  had  a  mixture  of  severity  and  pleasantry.  He  had  a  natu- 
ral turn  for  gravity  and  sedateness  ;  ever  contemplative  ;  and  in  con- 
versation usually  reserved}  but  ai\iays  observant  of  a  genuine  deco- 
rum in  his  deportment ;  free  from  sullen,  supercilious  and  contemp- 
tuous airs,  and  without  any  appearance  of  ost^^ntation,  levity,  or 
vanity.  As  to  imagination,  he  had  enough  of  it  tor  a  great  and  good 
man  ;  but  the  gaieties  of  a  luxuriant  fancy,  so  captivating  to  many, 
were  what  he  neither  affected  himself*  nor  was  much  delighted  with 
in  others.  Ue  had  a  natural  steadiness  of  temper  and  fortitude  of 
mind  ;  which  being  sanctified  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  was  ever  of  vast 
advantage  to  hiin.  to  carry  him  through  difficult  services,  and  support 
him  under  trying  afflictions  in  the  course  of  his  life.  Personal  inju- 
ries e  bore  with  a  becoming  ineekness  and  patience,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  forgiveness.  Ihe  humiiiiy,  modesty,  and  serenity  of  his  be- 
haviour, much  endeared  him  to  his  acquaintance ;  and  made  him  ap- 
pear amidble  in  the  eyes  of  such  ns  had  the  privilege  of  conversing 
with  him.  He  was  a  true  and  faiil;ful  friend  ;  and  shewed  much  of 
a  disinterested  benevolence  to  his  neighbour.  The  several  relations 
sustained  by  him  he  adorned  with  an  exemplary  conduct ;  and  was 
solicitous  to  fill  every  station  with  its  proper  duty.  He  kept  up  an 
extensive  correspondence  witii  ininiateis  and  others  in  various  parts  ; 
and  his  letters  always  contained  some  significant  and  valuable  com- 
munications. In  his  private  walk  as  a  clinstian,  he  appeared  an  ex- 
ample of  truly  rational,  cmsisUnt,  uititonn  religion  and  virtue;  a 
shining  instance  ol  the  power  and  elhcacy  of  that  holy  faith  to  which 
he  was  so  firmly  attached,  and  of  winch  he  was  so  strenuous  a  de* 
defender.  He  exhibited  much  ol  spirituality  and  a  heavenly  bent  of 
soul.  In  him  one  saw  the  loveliest  appearance,  a  rare  assemblage 
of  christian  graces  united  with  tiie  richest  gills,  and  mutually  sub* 
pierving  and  recommending  one  another. 
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As  a  scholar,  his  intellectual  furniture  exceeded  what  is  common, 
considering  the  disadvantages  we  labour  under  in  this  remote  corner 
of  the  world.  He  very  early  discovered  a  genius  above  the  ordinary 
size :  which  gradually  ripened  and  expanded  by  daily  exertion  and 
application.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  penetration  and  extent  of 
his  understanding,  for  his  powers  of  criticism  and  accurate  distinction, 
quickness  of  thought*  solidity  of  judgment,  and  force  of  reasoning : 
which  made  him  an  acute  and  strong  disputant.  By  nature  he  was 
formed  for  a  logician  and  a  metaphysician  ;  but  by  speculation,  ob- 
servation, and  converse,  greatly  improved.  He  had  a  good  insight 
into  the  whole  circle  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences ;  possessed  a  very 
valuable  stock  of  classic  learning,  philosophy,  mathematics,  history, 
chronology,  &c.  By  the  blessing  of  God  on  his  indefatigable 
studiousness,  to  the  last  he  was  constantly  treasuring  up  useful 
knowledge,  both  human  and  divine. 

Thus  he  appears  uncommonly  accoiuplished  for  the  arduous 
and  momentous  province  to  which  he  was  finally  called.  And  had 
heaven  indulged  us  with  the  continuance  of  his  precious  life,  we 
have  reason  to  think  he  would  have  graced  his  new  station,  and  been 
a  signal  blessing  to  the  college,  ami  therein  extensively  served  his 
generation,  according  to  the  will  of  God. 

Afler  all,  it  must  be  owned*  divinity  was  his  favourite  study ; 
and  the  ministry  his  most  delightful  employment.  Among  the  lumi- 
naries of  the  church  in  these  American  regions,  he  was  justly  reputed 
a  star  of  the  first  magnitude  ;  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  branches 
of  theology,  didactic,  polemic,  casuistic,  experimental,  and  prac- 
tical. In  point  of  divine  knowledge  and  skill,  he  had  few  equals, 
and  perhaps  no  superior,  at  least  in  these  parts.  On  the  maturest 
examination  of  the  difierent  schemes  of  principles  obtaining  in  the 
world,  and  on  comparing  them  with  the  sacred  scriptures,  the  ora- 
cles of  God  and  the  great  standard  of  truth,  he  was  a  Protestant  and 
a  Calvinist  in  judgment ;  adhering  to  the  main  articles  of  the  re- 
formed religion  with  an  unshaken  firmness  and  with  a  fervent  zeal, 
but  tempered  with  charity  and  candour,  and  governed  by  discretion. 
He  seemed  as  little  as  most  men  under  the  bias  of  education  or  the 
influence  of  bigotry.  As  to  practical  and  vital  Christianity,  no  man 
appeared  to  have  a  better  acquaintance  with  its  nature  and  impor- 
tance ;  or  to  understand  true  religion,  and  feel  its  power,  more  than 
he  ;  which  made  him  an  excellently  fit  guide  to  inquiring  souls,  and 
qualified  him  to  guard  them  against  all  false  religion.  His  internal 
sense  of  the  intercourse  between  God  and  souls  being  brought  by 
him  to  the  severe  test  of  reason  and  revelation,  preserved  him  both 
in  sentiment  and  conduct,  from  the  least  tincture  of  enthusiasm. 
The  accomplished  divine  enters  deep  into  his  character. 

As  a  preacher,  he  was  judicious,  solid,  and  instructive.  Seldom 
was  he  known  to  bring  controversy  into  the  pulpit :  or  to  handle 
any  subject  in  the  nicer  modes  and  forms  of  scholastic  dissertation. 
His  sermons  in  general  seemed  to  vary  exceedingly  from  his  con- 
troversial conipositions.  In  his  preaching,  usually,  all  was  plain, 
fiimtliar,  sententious,  practical ;  and  very  distant  from  any  afiectation 
of  appearing  the  great  man,  or  displaying  his  extraordinary  abilities 
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the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  witli  what  plausibility  ;  how  stroD^ 
the  prejudices  of  many  are  in  favour  of  what  is  said  in  opposUicn  to 
this  doctrine— and  that  it  cannot  be  expected  any  thing  short  of  a 
fiiU  consideration  of  almost  every  argument  advanced  by  the  main 
oppoeers,  especially  by  this  late  and  specious  writer.  Dr.  Taylok, 
will  satisfy  many  readers — how  much  must  unavoidably  be  said  in 
order  to  a  full  handling  of  the  arguments  in  defence  of  the  doctrine  ; 
and  how  important  the  doctrine  must  be,  if  true  ;  I  trust  the  length 
of  the  following  discourse  will  not  be  thought  to  exceed  what  the 
case  really  required.  However  this  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  intelligent  and  candid  reader. 

Stockhridge.  May  26,  1757. 

Mt€, — ^Wben  the  page  is  referred  to  in  this  manner,  p.  40,  p.  50,  withoat 
mentioning  the  hook,  therebv  ii  to  be  understood  such  a  page  in  Dr.  Taylor^ 
Seripture-BoUrinc  of  OriginJ  Sin,  S.  intends  the  Supplement.  When  the  word 
Key  is  used  to  signify  the  book  referred  to,  thereby  is  to  be  understood  Dr.  Tay- 
lor's Keif  to  tke  jifpoi^oNe  WriHngi.  This  mark  [}]  with  fibres  or  a  number  an- 
nexed, signifies  such  a  section  or  paragraph  in  his  Key,  When  after  mentkmiag 
Frejaee  to  Par,  on  Epitt,  Romans,  tnere  is  subjoined  p,  145,  47,  or  the  like,  thereby 
is  mtended  page  and  paragraph,  page  145,  paragraph  47.  The  letter  T,  alone, 
is  used  to  signify  Dr.  Taxlor's  name,  and  no  other. 
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PART  I. 

WHEREIN  ARE  CONSIDERED  SOME  EVIDENCES  OF  ORIGINAL  SIN 
FROM  FACTS  AND  EVENTS,  AS  FOUNDED  BY  OBSERVATION 
AND  EXPERIENCE,  TOGETHER  WITH  REPRESENTATIONS 
AND  TESTIMONIES  OF  HOLT  SCRIPTURE,  AND  THE  CON- 
FESSION AND  ASSERTION  OF  0PP0SER8. 


CHAP.  I. 


The  Evidence  of  Original  Sin  from  what  appears  in  Fact  of  the 

Sinfulness  of  Mankma. 

SECT.  I. 

All  Mankind  constantly  ^in  all  Ages^  vcxthout  Fail  in  any  one  In- 
stance^ run  into  that  moral  Evil^  which  is  m  effect  their  own 
utter  and  eternal  Perdition  in  a  toted  privation  of  GOD^s 
Fanour^  and  suffering  of  his  Vengeance  and  Wrath, 

Bt  Original  Sin  as  the  phrase  has  been  most  commonly  used 

5^  divines,  is  meant  the  innate  sinful  depravity  of  the  heart. 
ut  yet  when  the  doctrine  of  origmal  sin  is  spoKen  of,  it  is 
vulgarly  understood  in  that  latitude,  which  includes  not  only 
the  depravity  of  nature^  but  the  imputation  of  Adam^s  first  sin ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  liableness  or  exposedness  of  Adam's 
posterity,  in  the  divine  judgment,  to  partake  of  the  punishment 
of  that  sin.     So  far  as  I  know,  most  of  those  who  have  held 
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one  o(  these,  liave  maiutaiiied  the  other ;  and  most  of  those 
who  have  opposed  one,  have  opposed  the  other :  both  are  op- 
posed hy  the  Author  cliiefly  attended  to  in  the  following  dis- 
course, in  his  book  against  original  sin  :  And  it  may  periiaps  ap- 
pear in  our  future  consideration  of  the  subject,  that  they  are 
closely  connected ;  that  the  arguments  whicn  prove  the  one  es- 
tablish the  other,  and  that  there  are  no  more  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  allowing  of  one,  than  the  other. 

I  shall  in  the  first  place,  consider  this  doctrine  more  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  corruptiim  of  nature  /  and  as  we  treat 
of  this  the  other  will  naturally  come  into  consideration,  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  discourse,  as  connected  witli  it.  As  all  moral 
qualities,  all  principles  either  of  virtue  or  vice,  lie  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  heart,  I  shall  consider  whether  we  have  any  evi- 
dence that  the  heart  of  man  is  naturally  of  a  corrupt  and  evil 
disposition.  This  is  strenuously  denied  by  many  late  writers 
who  are  enemies  to  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  ;  and  particular- 
ly by  Dr.  Tayi.or. 

The  way  we  come  by  the  idea  of  any  such  thing  as  dispo- 
sition or  tendency  is  by  observing  what  is  constant  or  general 
in  et)eiit ;  especially  under  a  great  variety  of  circumstances ; 
and  above  all,  when  the  efiect  or  event  continues  the  same 
through  great  and  various  opposition,  much  and  manifold  force 
and  means  used  to  the  contrary  not  prevailing  to  hinder  the 
effect.  1  do  not  know  that  such  a  prevalence  of  effects  is  de- 
nied to  be  an  evidence  of  prevailing  tendency  in  causes  and 
agents ;  or  that  it  is  expressly  denied  by  the  opposers  of  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  that  if,  in  the  course  of  events,  it  uni- 
versally or  generally  proves  that  mankind  a|;e  actually  corrupt, 
this  would  be  an  evidence  of  a  prior  corrupt  propensity  in  the 
world  of  mankind ;  whatever  may  be  said  by  some,  which,  if 
taken  with  its  plain  consequences,  may  seem  to  imply  a  denial 
of  this ;  which  may  be  considered  afterwards.  But  by  many 
the  fact  is  denied ;  that  is,  it  is  denied,  that  corruption  and 
moral  evil  are  commonly  prevalent  in  the  world  :  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  insisted  on,  that  good  preponderates,  and  that  virtue 
has  the  ascendant. 

To  this  purpose.  Dr.  Turnbull  says,*  "  With  regard  to 
the  prevalence  of  vice  in  the  world,  men  are  apt  to  let  their 
imagination  run  out  upon  all  the  robberies,  piracies,  murders, 
perjuries,  frauds,  massacres,  assassinations  they  h^ve  either 
heard  of,  or  read  in  history ;  thence  concluding  all  mankind  to 
be  very  wicked.  As  if  a  court  of  justice  were  a  proper  place 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  morals  of  mankind,  or  an  hospital 
of  the  healthfulness  of  a  climate.  But  ought  they  not  to  con- 
sider that  the  number  of  honest  citizens  and  farmers  far  sur- 

■^  Moral  Philo€.  p.  289,  290. 
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passes  that  of  all  sorts  of  criminals  in  any  state,  and  that  the 
innocent  and  kind  actions  of  even  criminals  themselves  surpass 
their  crimes  in  numbers ;  that  it  is  the  rarity  of  crimes  in  com- 
parison of  innocent  or  good  actions,  which  engages  our  atten- 
tion to  them  and  makes  them  to  be  recorded  in  history,  while 
honest,  generous  domestic  actions  are  overlooked  only  because 
they  are  so  common  ?  as  one  great  danger,  or  one  month^s 
sickness  shall  become  a  frequently  repeated  story  during  a 
long  life  of  health  and  safety. — Let  not  the  vices  of  mankind 
be  multiplied  or  magnified.  Let  us  make  a  fair  estimate  of 
human  life,  and  set  over  against  the  shocking,  the  astonishing 
instances  of  barbarity  and  wickedness  that  have  been  perpe- 
trated in  any  age,  not  only  the  exceeding  generous  and  brave 
actions  with  which  history  shines,  but  the  prevailing  innocency, 
^ood-nature,  industry,  felicity,  and  cheerfulness  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  at  all  times ;  and  we  shall  not  find  reason  to 
cry  out,  as  objectors  against  Providence  Jo  on  this  occasion, 
that  all  men  arc  vastly  corrupt  and  that  there  is  hardly  any 
such  thing  as  virtue  in  the  world.  Upon  a  fair  computation 
the  fact  does  indeed  come  out,  that  very  great  villanies  have 
been  very  uncommon  in  all  ages  and  looked  upon  as  mon- 
strous ;  so  general  is  the  sense  and  esteem  of  virtue." — It 
seems  to  be  with  a  like  view  that  Dr.  Taylor  says,  "  We  must 
not  take  the  measure  of  our  health  and  enjoyments  from  a  la- 
zar-house,  nor  of  our  understanding  from  Bedlam^  nor  of  our 
morals  from  a  jail."    (p.  77.  S.) 

With  respect  to  the  propriety  and  pertinence  of  such  a 
representation  of  things,  and  its  force  as  to  the  consequence 
designed,  I  hope  we  shall  be  better  able  to  judge,  and  in  some 
measure  to  determine  whether  the  natural  disposition  of  the 
hearts  of  mankind  be  corrupt  or  not,  when  the  things  which 
follow  have  been  considered.  But  for  the  greater  clearness, 
it  may  be  proper  here  to  premise  one  consideration  that  is  of 
ffreat  importance  in  this  controversy,  and  is  very  much  over- 
looked by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  their 
disputing  against  it. 

That  it  is  to  he  looked  upon  as  the  true  tendency  of  the 
innate  disposition  of  man^s  heart,  which  appears  to  be  its  ten- 
dency, when  we  consider  things  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or 
in  their  own  nature,  without  the  interposition  ojf"  divine  grace. — 
Thus,  that  state  of  man^s  nature,  that  disposition  of  the  mind, 
is  to  be  looked  upon  as  evil  and  pernicious,  which,  as  it  is  in 
itself,  tends  to  extremely  pernicious  consequences,  and  would 
certainly  end  therein,  were  it  not  that  the  free  mercy  and 
kindness  of  God  interposes  to  prevent  that  issue.  It  would 
be  very  strange  if  any  should  argue  that  there  is  no  evil  ten- 
dency in  the  case,  because  the  mere  favour  and  compassion  of 
the  Most  High  may  step  in  and  oppose  the  tendency  and  pre* 
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vent  the  sad  effect.     Particularly,  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the 
nature  of  man  whereby  he  has  an  universal  unfailing  tendency 
to  that  moral  evil  which,  according  to  the  real  nature  and  true 
demerit  of  thinss  as  they  are  in  themselves,  implies  his  utter 
ruin,  that  must  be  looked  upon  as  an  evil  tendency  or  propen- 
sity ;  however  divine  grace  may  interpose .  to  save  him  from 
deserved  ruin,  and  to  over-rule  things  to  an  issue  contrary  to 
that  which  they  tend  to  of  themselves.     Grace  is  sovereign, 
exercised  accordinff  to  the  good  pleasure  of  God,  bringing 
good  out  of  evil.     The  effect  of  it  belongs  not  to  the  nature  <n 
things  themselves,  that  otherwise  have  an  ill  tendency,  any 
more  than  the  remedy  belongs  to  the  disease ;  but  is  something 
altogether  independent  on  it,  introduced  to  oppose  the  natunu 
tendency,  and  reverse  the  course  of  things.     But  the  event  to 
which  things  tend,  according  to  their  own  demerit^  and  accord- 
ing to  divine  justice^  is  the  event  to  which  they  tend  in  their 
own  nature  ;  as  Dr.  T.'^s  own  words  fully  imply  {Prefto.  Par. 
on  Rom.  p.  131.)  '^  God  alone  (savs  he)  can  declare  whether  he 
will  pardon  or  punish  the  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  of 
mankind,  which  is  in  its  own  nature  punishable.^^     Nothing 
is  more  precisely  according  to  the  truth  of  things  than  divine 
justice :  it  weighs  things  in  an  even  balance ;  it  views  and  es- 
timates things  no  otherwise  than  they  are  truly  in  their  owo 
nature.     Therefore  undoubtedly  that  which  implies  a  tendency 
to  ruin,  according  to  the  estimate  of  divine  justice^  does  in- 
deed imply  such  a  tendency  in  its  own  nature. 

And  then  it  must  be  remembered,  that  it  is  a  moral  depra- 
vity we  arc  speaking  of;  and  therefore  when  we  are  conBlde^ 
ing  whether  such  depravity  do  not  appear  by  a  tendency  to  a 
bad  effect  or  issue,  it  is  a  moral  tendency  to  such  an  issue  that 
is  the  thing  to  be  taken  into  the  account  A  moral  tendency 
or  influence  is  by  desert.  Then  may  it  be  said  man^s  nature  or 
state  is  attended  with  a  pernicious  or  destructive  tendency  b 
a  moral  sense,  when  it  tends  to  that  which  deserves  miserv  and 
destruction.  And  therefore  it  equcdlif  shews  the  moral  acpro- 
vity  of  the  nature  of  mankind  in  their  present  state,  wheth^ 
that  nature  be  universally  attended  with  an  effectual  tendency 
to  destructive  vengeance  acttudly  executed^  or  to  their  deserving 
misery  and  ruin,  or  their  just  exposedness  to'  destruction,  how- 
ever that  fatal  consequence  may  be  prevented  by  grace,  or 
whatever  the  actual  event  be. 

One  thing  more  is  to  be  observed  here,  that  the  topic 
mainly  insisted  on  by  the  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  is  the  justice  of  God ;  both  in  their  objections  against  the 
imputation  of  Adam'*s  sin,  and  also  against  its  being  so  ordered, 
that  men  should  come  into  the  world  with  a  corrupt  and  ruined 
nature,  without  having  merited  the  displeasure  of  their  Creator 
bv  any  personal  fault.     But  the  latter  is  not  repugnant  to  God's 
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justice,  if  men  acttuilly  are  born  into  the  world  with  a  tendency 
to  sin,  and  to  misery  and  ruin  for  their  sin,  which  actually  wiU 
be  the  consequence  unless  mere  grace  steps  in  and  prevents  it. 
If  this  be  allowed,  the  argument  from  justice  is  given  up :  for 
it  18  to  suppose,  that  their  liableness  to  misery  and  ruin  comes 
in  a  way  of  justice ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  need  of  the 
interposition  of  divine  grace  to  save  them.  Justice  alone 
would  be  sufficient  security,  if  exercised,  without  grace.  It  is 
all  one  in  this  dispute  about  what  is  just  and  righteous,  whether 
men  are  born  in  a  miserable  state  by  a  tendency  to  ruin  which 
actually  follows^  and  that  justly  ;  or  whether  they  are  born  in 
such  a  state  as  tends  to  a  desert  of  ruin,  which  might  justly 
follow,  and  would  actually  follow  did  not  grace  prevent.  For 
the  controversy  is  not  what  grace  will  do,  but  what  justice 
might  do. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  this  head,  because  it 
enervates  many  of  the  reasonings  and  conclusions  by  which  Dr. 
T.  makes  out  his  scheme ;  in  which  he  argues  from  that  state 
which  mankind  are  in  by  divine  grace^  yea,  which  he  himself 
supposes  to  be  by  divine  grace  ;  and  yet  not  makin|;  any  al- 
lowance for  this,  he  from  hence  draws  conclusions  against  what 
others  suppose  of  the  deplorable  and  ruined  state  mankind  are 
JO  by  the  fall*     Some  of  his  arguments  and  conclusions  to 

*  He  often  speaks  of  death  and  affliction  as  coming  on  Adam's  posterity  in 
consequence  of  his  sin ;  and  in  p.  80,  91.  and  many  other  peaces,  he  supposes  that 
these  things  come  in  consequence  of  his  sin,  not  as  a  punishment  or  a  calamity^ 
hot  as  a  baufit.  But  in  p.  83.  he  supposes,  those  thinp  would  be  a  great  calamity 
and  misery,  if  it  were  not  for  the  resurrection  ;  which  resurrection  be  there,  and 
in  the  following  pases,  and  in  many  other  places,  speaks  of  as  being  by  Christ ; 
and  often  si)eaks  of  it  as  being  htf  the  grace  of  God  in  Christ. 

P.  63,  64.  Speaking  of  our  being  subjected  to  sorrow,  labour,  and  death,  in 
eoDseauence  of  AdaaCe  sin.  he  represents  these  as  eTils  that  are  reversed  and 
tamed  into  advantages,  ana  from  which  we  are  delivered  fknwgh  grace  in  Christ, 
JipA  p.  65,  66,  67.  he  speaks  of  God  thus  turning  death  into  an  advantage  thrcugb 
fiwc  in  Christ,  as  what  vindicates  the  justice  of  God  in  brin^g  death  oy  Adam. 

P.  158,.  156.  One  thing  he  alleges  against  this  proposition  of  the  Assembly 
of  Divines — That  we  are  by  nature  bond-slaves  to  Satan — That  Ood  hath  6een  ort« 
tUfaig,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  daif,  varicut  meoM  and  ditpeneoHons^ 
to  wfutne  and  rescue  manl^id  from  the  deviL 

P.  168, 169, 170  In  answer  to  that  objection  against  his  doctrine  That  we 
mxe  m  worse  circumstances  than  Adam^  he  aUeges  the  happy  circumstances  we  are 
under  by  the  provision  and  means  furnished  through  free  grace  in  Christ, 

P.  888.  In  answering  that  argument  against  his  doctrine— That  there  is  a 
kw  in  oar  members,  bringmg  us  into  captivity  to  the  law  of  sin  and  death,  Rem. 
viL— He  allows,  that  the  case  of  those  who  are  under  a  law  threatening  death  for 
every  «n  (which  law  he  elsewhere  says,  shews  us  the  natimi  md  proper  demerit  of 
sin^mutis  peifecUy  consonant  to  €teHaking  truth  and  rightecusneu)  tnmt  be  ftfite  de* 
fhrMcif&e^havenoreUtf  from  the  mercy  of  the  lasogioer. 

P.  90 — 93.  S.  In  opposition  to  wh^  is  supposed  of  the  miserable  state  man- 
kind are  brooght  into  by  Adam's  sin,  he  alleges,  The  nMe  designs  of  love^nmnyesU> 
oi  hyadoaneing  a  new  and  hmvdispenstdimu  founded  on  the  obedience  and  righteous- 
rneeqf  the  Son  i^  God;  and  that,  althouflOi  by  Adam  we  are  subjected  to  deaths 
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this  effect,  in  order  to  be  made  good,  must  depend  on  such  a 
ropposition  as  this :— that  God's  dispensations  of  grace  are 
recreations  or  amendments  of  his  foregomg  constitationa  and 
proceedings,  which  were  merely  leffal;  as  though  the  dis- 
pensations of  grace,  which  succeed  those  of  mere  law,  imp 
plied  an  acknowledgment  that  the  preceding  legal  constitu- 
tion would  be  uniust  if  left  as  it  was,  or  at  least  venr  hard 
dealing  with  mankind ;  and  that  the  other  were  of  the  na- 
ture of  a  satisfaction  to  his  creatures  for  former  injuries,  or 
hard  treatment*  So  that,  put  together  the  injury  with  the 
satisfaction,  the  legal  and  injurious  dispensation  taken  with 
the  following  good  dispensation,  which  our  author  calb 
grace,  and  ue  unfairness  or  improper  severity  of  the  former 
amended  by  the  goodness  of  the  latter,  both  together  made  up 
one  riffhteous  dispensation. 

The  reader  is  desired  to  bear  in  mind  what  I  have  said 
concerning  the  interposition  of  divine  grace  not  altering  the 
nature  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  Accordinglyi 
when  I  speak  of  such  and  such  an  evil  tendency  of  things  be- 
longing to  the  present  nature  and  state  of  mankind,  unde^ 
stand  me  to  niean  their  tendency  €u  they  are  in  tketmedees, 
id>stracted  from  any  consideration  of  that  remedy  the  sove- 
reign and  infinite  ffrace  of  God  has  provided. — Having  pre> 
mised  these  things,  I  now  assert,  that  mankind  are  all  natu- 
rally  in  such  a  state,  as  is  attended,  without  fail,  with  this  con* 
sequence  or  issue ;  that  thet  univbrsallt  bvh  thkhsblvis 

INTO  THAT    WHICH   IS,  IN    EFFECT,  THEIR   OWN  UTTER   ETERNAL 

FERDiTioN,  as  being  fiinallv  accursed  of  God  and  the  subject 
of  his  remediless  wrath  through  sin.— From  which  I  infer, 

yet  in  this  ditpeoBation  a  renirrection  is  pronded ;  aad  tbtt  Adam*s  poalerity  are 
wider  a  mild  mspensatien  of  Oraetf  kc 

F.  lit.  8,  He  vindicstee  God's  dealings  with  Jidmn,  in  pladnif  lum  at  first 
tdnder  tlie  rigour  of  law,  trannress  and  die,  (which,  as  he  expresses  it,  wst^MOfsf 
Mb  kappimts  on  a  JbU  extrema^f  dangermu)  by  saying,  tAsf  a$  €hd  ktid  kefott  dtttr^ 
mined  h%  kh  cwn  breatt^  to  Ac  immcdike^  etfabbAed  Mf  eoMfumI  ufon  a  fiittc  mfkrad 
l»ttom,  fupiie^,  upon  groet, 

F.  182, 193,  &  Against  what  R,  R.  says.  That  God  forsook  man  when  ha 
ftQ,  and  that  mankind  after  Adam's  sin  were  Dom  without  the  dirine  fityoor^  &e. 
he  liHeges,  among  other  things,  CkritPt  coming  to  he  the  propWMion  fir  ike  stes  ^ 
the  wkoie  woHd^-^/btd  the  riehet  cfGotPs  merev  in  gMng  the  mornUe  rf  a  Redeemer 
to  dettrojf  the  worke  nf  the  devU^That  he  caught  Mm  tMMng  fidHng  ere^km  In  ttc 
cmiff  of  hie  grace. 

In  his  note  on  Rom.  y.  SO.  p.  S97,  S98.  he  says  as  follows :  "  The  law  I  conceiysb 
is  not  a  dispensation  suitable  to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  in  our  prsiSBt 
state ;  or  it  doth  not  seem  eongruous  to  the  goodness  of  God,  to  afibrd  as  no 
other  way  of  salyation  but  by  a  law,  which,  ifwe  once  transgrcM,  we  are  nuned 
ipt  erer.  For  who  then  from  the  beginning  of  the  world  ccmld  be  saved  ?  And 
thei«fi>re  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  law  was  not  absolutely  intended  to  be  a  rule 
for  obtaining  life,  eren  to  Adam  in  paradise :  Oraee  was  the  dispensation  God  in- 
tended mankind  should  be  under;  and  therefore  Christ  was  fore-ordained  belbre 
the  foundation  of  the  world."— There  are  various  other  passages  in  this  author*? 
writings  of  the  hke  kind. 
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that  Che  natural  state  of  the  mind  of  man,  is  attended  with 
m  propensity  of  nature^  which  is  prevalent  and  eflRM^al^to  such 
an  issue ;  and  that  therefore  their  nature  is  corrupt  and  d^ray* 
ed  with  a  moral  depravity  that  amounts  to  and  implies  their 
utter  undoing. 

Here  I  would  first  consider  the  tnak  of  the  proposition ; 
and  then  would  shew  the  certainty  of  the  consequences  which 
I  infer  fi'om  it  If  both  can  be  ciearlv  and  certainly  proved, 
then  I  trust  none  will  deny  but  that  the  doctrine  of  original 
<ieprayity  is  evident,  and  so  the  falseness  of  Dr.  T.^s  scheme 
demonstrated;  the  greatest  part  of  whose  book  called  the 
Scripture  Doctrine  of  Original  Sin^  &c.  is  against  the  doo 
trine  of  innate  depramty.  In  p.  107,  S.  he  speaks  of  the  con- 
veyance of  a  corrupt  and  sinful  nature  to  Adam^s  posterity  as 
the  grand  point  to  be  proved  by  the  maintainers  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  what  is  asserted  in  the  proposi- 
tion laid  down,  there  is  need  only  that  these  two  things 
should  be  made  manifest :  one  is  this  fact,  that  all  mankind 
come  into  the  world  in  such  a  state  as  without  fail  comes  to 
this  issue,  namely,  the  universal  commission  of  sin ;  or  that 
every  one  who  comes  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agent,  is, 
m  a  greater  or  less  degree,  guilty  of  sin.  The  other  is,  that  all 
sin  deserves  and  exposes  to  utter  and  eternal  destruction  under 
Chxl^s  wrath  and  curse  ;  and  would  end  in  it,  were  it  not  ibr 
the  interposition  of  divine  grace  to  prevent  the  effect.  Both 
•which  can  be  abundantly  demonstrated  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
word  of  God,  and  to  Dr.  T.^s  own  doctrine. 

That  every  one  of  mankind,  at  least  such  as  are  capable 
of  acting  as  moral  agents,  are  guilty  of  sin  (not  now  taking  it 
for  granted  that  they  come  guilty  into  the  world)  is  most  clear- 
ly and  abundantly  evident  from  the  holv  scriptures :  1  Kings 
viii.  46.  If  any  man  sin  against  thee ;  for  there  is  no  man  that 
sumeth  not.  Eccl.  vii.  20.  There  is  not  a  just  man  upon  earth 
that  doeth  good  and  sinneth  not.  Job.  ix.  2, 3.  /  know  it  is  so  of 
a  truthy  (i.  e.  as  BUdad  had  just  before  said,  that  God  would 
not  cast  away  a  perfect  man,  &c.)  but  how  should  man  be  just 
with  God?  If  he  will  contend  with  him,  he  cannot  answer  him 
one  of  a  thousand.  To  the  Uke  purpose,  Psal.  cxIiiL  2.  Enter 
mot  into  judgment  with  thy  servant ;  for  in  thy  sight  shall  no 
man  living  be  justified.  So  the  words  of  the  aposUe  (in  which 
be  has  apparent  reference  to  those  of  the  Psalmist)  Rom.  iii. 
19,20.  "That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all  the 
world  become  guilty  before  God.  Therefore  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his  sidit :  for  by 
the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  So,  Gal.  ii.  16. 1  John  i.  7 — 
10.  "  If  we  walk  hi  the  light,  the  blood  of  Christ  cleanseth 
us  firom  all  sin.    If  we  say  that  we  have  no  sin,  we  deceive  oq[- 


selves,  and  the  truth  b  not  in  us.  If  we  confess  our  sinsi  he 
is  fkithfiil  and  just  to  forffive  us  our  sins,  and  to  cleanse  us  from 
all  unriffhteousness.  If  we  say  that  we  have  not  sinned,  we 
make  him  a  liar,  and  his  word  is  not  in  us.'^  In  this,  and  in- 
numerable  other  places,  confession  and  repentance  of  nn  are 

rken  of  as  duties  proper  for  all  ;  as  also  prayer  to  God 
pardon  of  sin  :  also  forgiveness  of  those  that  injure  us,  from 
that  motive,  that  we  hope  to  be  forgiven  of  God.  Unrrersal 
guilt  of  sin  might  also  be  demonstrated  from  the  ai^poinf^ 
ment,  and  the  declared  use  and  end  of  the  ancient  sacrifices ; 
and  slIso  from  the  ransom  which  every  one  that  was  numbered 
in  Israel  was  directed  to  pay,  to  make  atonement  for  his  souL 
(hxod.  XXX.  11 — 16.)  All  are  represented,  not  only  as  bdnt 
sintul,  but  as  having  great  and  manifold  iniquity.  (Job,  ix.  % 
3,  Jean.  iii.  1,2.) 

There  are  many  scriptures  which  both  declare  the  unwer^ 
sal  sinfulness  of  mankind,  and  also  that  all  sin  deserves  and 
justly  exposes  to  everlasting  destruction^  under  the  wrath  and 
eurse  of  God ;  and  so  demonstrate  both  parts  of  the  proposi* 
tion  I  have  laid  down.  To  which  piirpose  that  passage  in 
Gal.  iii.  10.  is  exceeding  full :  For  as  numy  as  are  of  the  works 
of  I  he  law  are  under  the  curse  ;  for  it  is  written^  cursed  is  everg 
one  thai  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written  in  the 
hooh  of  the  lawj  to  do  them.  How  manifestly  is  it  implied  in 
the  apostle^s  meaning  here,  that  there  is  no  man  but  what 
fails  in  some  instances  of  doing  all  things  that  are  written  in 
the  book  of  the  law,  and  therefore  as,  many  as  have  their  de- 
pendence on  their  fulfilling  the  law,  are  under  that  curse  which 
is  pronounced  on  them  that  fail  of  it  ?  And  hence  the  apostle 
iniers  in  the  next  verse,  thai  no  man  is  Justified  by  the  law  in  the 
sight  of  God :  as  he  had  said  before  m  the  preceding  chapter, 
ver.  16.  By  the  works  of  the  law  shall  no  flesh  be  jusUfed. 
The  apostle  shews  us  he  understands,  that  by  this  place  which 
lie  cites  from  Deuteronomy,  the  scripture  hath  concluded^  or  shui 
up  all  under  sin.  (Gal.  iii.  22.)  So  that  here  we  are  plainly 
taught,  both  that  every  one  of  mankind  is  a  sinner^  and  that 
every  sinner  is  under  the  atrse  of  God. 

To  the  like  purpose  is  Rom.  iv.  14.  also  2  Cor.  iii.  6,  7, 9. 
where  the  law  is  called  the  letter  that  kills,  the  ministration  of 
death,  and  the  ministration  of  condemnation.  The  wrath,  con- 
demnation, and  death,  which  is  threatened  in  the  law  to  all  its 
transgressors,  is  final  perdition,  the  second  death,  eternal  ruin ; 
as  is  very  plain,. and  indeed  is  confessed.  And  this  punishment 
which  the  law  threatens  for  every  sin  is  a  just  punishment ; 
being  what  every  sin  truly  deserves  ;  God's  law  being  a  righteous 
taw,  and  the  sentence  of  it  a  righteous  sentence. 

All  these  things  are  what  Dr.  Taylor  himself  confesses 
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and  asserts.  He  says  that  the  law  of  God  requires  perfect 
obedience.  (Nate  on  Rom.  vii.  6.  p.  308.)  ^^  God  can  never 
require  imperfect  obedience,  or  by  his  holy  law  allow  us  to  be 
guilty  of  any  one  sin  how  small  soever.  And  if  the  law,  as  a 
rule  of  duty,  were  in  any  respect  abolished,  then  we  might 
in  some  respects  transgress  the  law  and  yet  not  be  guilty  of 
sin.  The  moral  law,  or  law  of  nature,  is  the  truth,  everlasting, 
unchangeable  ;  and  therefore,  as  such,  can  never  be  abrogated. 
On  the  contrary,  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  has  promulgated  it 
anew  under  the  gospel,  fuller  and  clearer  than  it  was  in  the 
mosaical  constitution,  or  any  where  else  : — having  added  to  its 
precepts  the  sanction  of  hb  own  divine  authority.^^  And  many 
things  which  he  says  imply  that  all  mankind  do  in  some  degree 
transgress  the  law.  In  p.  228.  speaking  of  what  may  be 
gathered  from  Rom.  vii.  and  viiL  he  says,  ^^  We  are  very  apt  in 
a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be  deceived  and  drawn  into 
sin  by  bodily  appetites,  &c. '  And  the  case  of  those  who  are 
under  a  law  threatening  death  to  every  sin  must  be  quite 
deplorable,  if  they  have  no  relief  from  tne  mercy  of  the  law- 
giver." 

But  this  is  very  fiilly  declared  in  what  he  says  in  his  note 
on  Rom.  v.  20.  p.  297.  His  words  are  as  follows :  ^^  Indeed 
as  a  rule  of  action  prescribing  our  duty,  it  (the  law)  always  was 
and  always  must  be  a  rule  ordained  for  obtaining  life  ;  but  not 
as  a  rule  of  justification,  not  as  it  subjects  to  death  for  every 
transgression.  For  if  it  could  in  its  utmost  rigour  have  given 
us  life,  then  as  the  apostle  argues,  it  would  have  been  against 
the  promises  of  God.  For  if  there  had  been  a  law  in  the  strict 
and  rigorous  sense  of  law,  which  could  have  iiade  us  live, 
verily  justification  should  have  been  by  the  law.  But  he  sup- 
poses no  such  law  was  ever  given :  and  therefore  there  is  need 
and  room  enough  for  the  promises  of  grace :  or  as  he  argues, 
Ckd.  ii.  21.  it  would  have  frustrated  or  rendered  useless  the  grace 
of  God.  For  if  justification  came  by  the  law,  then  truly  Christ 
is  dead  in  vain,  then  he  cied  to  accomplish  what  was,  or  might 
BATE  BEEN  EFFECTED  by  law  itsclf  without  his  death.  Certainly 
the  law  was  not  brought  in  among  the  Jeios  to  be  a  rule  of  jus- 
tification, or  to  recover  them  out  of  a  state  of  death  and  to 
procure  life  by  their  sinless  obedience  to  it :  For  in  this,  as  well 
as  in  another  respect,  it  was  weak  ;  not  in  itself,  but  through 
the  WEAKNESS  of  our  flesh,  Rom.  viii.  3.  The  law,  I  conceive, 
is  not  a  dispensation  suitable  to  the  injirmity  of  the  human  nature 
in  our  present  state  \  or  it  doth  not  seem  congruous  to  the 
goodness  of  God  to  afford  us  no  other  way  of  salvation  but  by 

I^W  ;    WHICH   IF  WE    ONCE    TRANSGRESS,   WE   ARE    RUINED   FOR 
EVER.      For  WHO  then,  from  the   beginning   OF   THE  WORLD, 

COULD  B9  SAVBt>  V''    How  clcar  and  express  are  these  things, 
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that  no  one  of  mankind,  from  the  beginning  of  the  woiU,  can 
ever  be  justified  by  law,  because  every  one  transgresseb^it  1* 

And  here  also  we  see,  Dr.  T.  declares,  that  by  the  law 
men  dre  sentenced  to  everlasting  rtdn  for  one  transgresrioB. 
To  the  like  purpose  he  often  expresses  himseIC  So  p.  907; 
^  The  law  requireth  the  most  extensive  obedience,  discover* 
Jig  sin  in  all  its  branches. — It  gives  sin  a  deadly  force,  sub- 
jecting every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of  death  ;  and  yet 
supplieth  neither  help  nor  hope  to  tlie  sinner,  but  leaving  lum 
under  the  power  of  sin  and  sentence  of  death.^^  In  p  213,  he 
speaks  of  the  law  as  extending  to  lust  and  irregular  desires,  4md 
to  every  branch  and  principle  of  sin  ;  and  even  to  its  UUeni 
principles  and  minutest  branches;  again  {Note  on  Ronu  viL 
6.  p.  308.)  to  every  sin  how  small  soever.  And  when  he  speaka 
of  the  law  subjecting  every  transgression  to  the  penalty  of 
death,  he  means  eternal  death,  as  he  from  time  to  time  explains 
the  matter.  In  p.  212.  he  speaks*  of  the  law  in  the  c€mdemth 
ing  power  of  it ^  as  binding  us  in  everlasting  chains.  In  p.  ISOl 
S.  he  says,  that  death  which  is  the  wages  of  sin,  is  the  second 
death;  and  this  p.  78.  he  explains  of  fined  perdition.  In  his 
Key^  p.  107,  §  296,  he  says,  '^  The  curse  of  the  law  subjected 
men  for  every  transgression  to  eternal  death.^'*  So  in  Ptote  on 
Rom.  V.  20.  p.  291.  ^^  The  law  of  Moses  subjected  those  who 
were  under  it  to  death,  meaning  by  death,  eternal  death.^^  These 
are  his  words. 

He  also  supposes  that  this  sentence  of  the  law,  thus  sob- 

J'ecting  men  for  every ^  even  the  least  Wn,  and  every  ndnutest 
branch  and  latent  principle  of  sin  to  so  dreadful  a  punishment, 
is  just  and  righteous^  agreeable  to  truth  and  the  MUure  ef 
things^  or  to  the  natural  and  proper  demerits  of  sin.  In  this 
he  is  veiT  full.  Thus  in  p.  186.  P.  ^'  It  was  sin  (says  he) 
which  subjected  us  to  death  by  the  law,  justly  threatening' 
sin  with  death.  Which  law  was  given  us,  that  sin  might  ap» 
pear ;  might  be  set  forth  in  its  proper  colours  ;  when  we 
saw  it  subjected  us  to  death  by  a  law  perfectly  holy,  just, 
and  GOOD ;  that  sin  by  the  commandment,  by  the  law,  might 
be  represented  what  it  iika;av  is,  an  exceeding  ereat  and 
deadly  evil.  So  in  note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  p.  '299.  ''  "rhe  law  or 
ministration  of  death,  as  it  subjects  to  death  for  every  trans* 
grt^siion,  is  still  of  use  to  shew  the  natural  akd  propbb 
DEMEHiT  OP  SIN."  Ibid.  p.  292.  "  The  language  of  the  law, 
dying  thou  shalt  die,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  demerit  of  the 
transgression,  that  which  it  deserves.'*''    Ibid.  p.  298.     *'  The 

*  I  am  sensible  these  things  are  quite  inconsistent  with  what  he  says  elae- 
where,  of  svj^eni  power  in  all  Mankind  constantly  to  do  the  whole  duty  which  €hd  ft" 
quires  of  ffcem,  without  a  necessity  of  breaking  God*8  law  tn  any  degree,  (p.  6S— 
68.  S.)  But  I  hope  the  reader  will  not  think  me  accountable  for  his  incoiudflten- 
ri«s. 
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law  was  added,  saith  Mr.  Locks,  on  the  place  becaoge  the 
Isritelites^  the  posterity  of  AbrtAam,  were  transgressors  as 
well  as  other  men,  to  show  them  their  sins,  and  the  punish- 
ment and  death  which  in  strict  justice  they  incurred  by 
them.  And  this  appears  to  be  a  true  comment  on  Rom.  vh. 
13.— -Sin,  by  virtue  of  the  law,  subjected  you  to  death  for  this 
end,  that  sm,  working  death  in  us,  by  that  which  is  AoZy, 
ju$t^  and  good^  perfectly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth 
AiiD  righteousness. — Consequently  every  sin  is  in  strict  juS' 
tice  deserving  of  wrath  and  punishment ;  and  the  law  in  its 
ligour  was  given  to  the  Jews  to  set  home  this  awfiil  truth 
upon  their  consciences,  to  show  them  the  evil  and  pernicious 
HATURB  of  sin  ;  and  that  being  conscious  they  had  broke 
the  law  of  God,  this  might  convince  them  of  the  great  need 
they  had  of  the  favour  of  the  lawgiver,  and  oblige  them  by 
faith  in  his  goodness,  to  fly  to  his  mercy  for  pardon  and  salva- 
tion/' 

If  the  law  be  holy,  just,  and  good,  a  constitution  perfectly 
■creeable  to  God's  holiness,  justice,  and  goodness ;  then  he 
might  have  put  h  exactly  in  execution,  agreeably  to  all  these 
Jus  perfections.  Our  author  himself  says,  p.  133.  S.  ^^  How 
that  constitution,  which  establishes  a  law,  the  making  of  which 
10  inconsistent  with  the  justice  and  goodness  of  God,  and  the 
executing  of  it  inconsistent  with  his  holiness,  can  a  be  righte- 
ous constitution,  I  confess  is  quite  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. 

Now  the  reader  is  left  to  judge  whether  it  be  not  most 
plainly  and  fully  agreeable  to  Dr.  T.^s  own  doctrine,  that  there 
never  was  any  one  person  from  the  beginnmg  of  the  world 
who  came  to  act  in  the  world  as  a  moral  agent,  and  that  it  is 
not  to  be  hoped  there  ever  will  be  any,  but  what  is  a  sinner  or 
transgressor  of  the  law  of  God  ;  and  that  therefore  this  proves 
to  be  the  issue  and  event  of  things,  with  respect  to  all  man- 
kind in  all  ages,  that  b>  the  natural  and  proper  demerit  of 
their  own  sinfulness,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  law  of  God, 
which  is  perfectly  consonant  to  truth  and  exhibits  things  in 
their  true  colours,  they  are  the  proper  subjects  of  the  curse 
of  God,  eternal  death,  and  everlasting  ruin ;  which  must  be 
the  actual  consequence,  unless  the  grace  or  favour  of  the  law- 
nver  interpose,  and  mercy  prevail  for  their  pardon  and  salva- 
tion. The  reader  has  seen  also  how  agreeable  this  is  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  holy  scripture.  If  so,  and  if  the  interposition 
of  divine  grace  alters  not  the  nature  of  things  as  they  are  tit 
themselves^  and  that  it  does  not  in  the  least  aflfect  the  state  of 
the  controversy  we  are  upon— concerning  the  true  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  state  in  which  mankind  come  into  the  world — 
whether  grace  prevents  the  fatal  eflfect  or  no ;  I  trust  none  will 
deny  that  the  proposition  laid  down  is  fully  proved,  qs  agree- 
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able  to  the  word  of  God,  and  Dr.  T.'s  own  words ;  viz.  That 
mankind  are  all  naturally  in  such  a  state  as  is  attended,  with- 
out fail,  with  this  consequence  or  issue,  that  thev  miperMaUy 
are  the  greets  of  that  guUt  ani  smfidnessy  which  if,  in  efect^ 
their  utter  and  rtemcu  ruin^  beine  cast  wholly  out  or  the 
favour  of  God,  and  subjected  to  his  everlasting  wrath  and 
curse. 


SECT.  II. 

It  follows  from  the  proposition  proved  in  the  foregoing  Section^ 
that  all  Mankind  are  under  the  influence  of  a  previdUng 
effectual  Tendency  in  ttieir  Nature  to  thaJt  sin  and  Wick- 
edness^ which  implies  their  utter  and  eternal  Ruin. 

The  proposition  laid  down  being  proved,  the  consequence 
of  it  remains  to  be  made  out,  viz.  That  the  mind  of  man  has  a 
natural  tendency  or  propensity  to  that  event  which  has  beem 
shewn  universally  and  ii^allibly  to  take  place ;  and  that  this  is 
a  corrupt  or  depraved  propensity. — I  «hall  here  consider  tho 
former  part  of  this  consequence,  namely,  Whetlier  such  an 
universal,  constant,  infallible  event  is  truly  a  proof  of  any  leu- 
dency  or  propensity  to  that  event ;  leaving  the  evil  and  corrupi 
nature  of  such  a  propensity  to  be  considered  afterwards. 

If  any  should  say  they  do  not  think  that  its  being  a  thing 
universal  and  infallible  in  event  that  mankind  commit  some 
sin,  is  a  proof  of  a  prevailing  tendency  to  sin ;  because  they  do 
good,  and  perhaps  more  good  than  evil :  let  them  rememi 
that  the  question  at  present  is  not.  How  much  sin  there 
tendency  to ;  but,  whether  there  be  a  prevailing  pro] 
that  issue  which  it  is  allowed  all  men  do  actually  Xi^ 
that  all  fail  of  keeping  the  law  perfectly — whether  toeni 
a  tendency  to  such  imperfection  of  obedience  as  alwar 
out  fail  comes  to  pass ;  to  that  degree  of  sinfulness, 
which  all  fall  into;  and  so  to  that  utter  ruin  which 
fulness  implies  and  infers.     Whether  an  effectual  prop 
this  be  worth  the  name  of  depravity,  because  of  the  gc 
may  be  supposed  to  balance  it,  shall  be  considered  by  a 
If  all  mankind,  in  all  nations  and  ages,  were  at  least  om. 
in  their  lives  deprived  of  the  use  of  their  reason,  and  n 
mad ;   or  that  all,  even   every  individual    person,   once 
their  own  throats,  or  put  out  their  own  eyes ;  it  might  be 
evidence  of  some  tendency  in  the  nature  or  natural  stale 
mankind  to  such  an  event ;  though  they  might  exercise  reasiK 
many  more  days  than  they  were  distracted,  and  were  kind  t© 
and  tender  of  tiiemselves  oftener  than  they  mortally  and  craeJ- 
Iv  wounded  themselves. 
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To  determino  whether  the  unfailing  constancy  of  the 
above-named  event  be  an  evidence  of  tendency,  let  it  be  con- 
sidered, What  can  be  meant  by  tendency^  but  a  prevailing 
liableness  or  exposedness  to  such  or  such  an  event  ?  Wherein 
consists  the  notion  of  any  such  thing,  but  some  stated  pre- 
valence or  preponderation  in  the  nature  or  state  of  causes  or 
occasions,  that  is  followed  6y,  and  so  proves  to  be  effectual 
to.,  a  stated  prevalence  or  commonness  of  any  particular  kind 
of  effect  ?  Or  something  in  the  permanent  state  of  things, 
concerned  in  bringing  a  certain  sort  of  event  to  pass,  which 
is  a  foundation  for  the  constancy  or  strongly  prevailing  proba- 
bility of  such  an  event  ?  If  we  mean  this  by  tendency,  (and 
I  know  not  what  else  can  be  meant  by  it,  but  this  or  something 
Kke,)  then  it  is  manifest,  that  where  we  see  a  stated  preva- 
lence of  any  effect  there  is  a  tendency  to  that  effect  m  the 
nature  and  state  of  its  causes.  A  common  and  steady  effect 
shews  that  there  is  somewhere  a  preponderation,  a  prevailing 
exposedness  or  liableness  in  the  state  of  things,  to  what  comes 
so  steadily  to  pass.  The  natural  dictate  of  reason  shews,  that 
where  there  is  an  effect  there  is  a  cause,  and  a  cause  sufficient 
for  the  effect ;  because  if  it  were  not  sufficient,  it  would  not  be 
offectual ;  and  that  therefore,  where  there  is  a  stated  preva- 
lence of  the  effect,  there  is  a  stated  prevalence  in  the  cause. 
A  steady  effect  argues  a  steady  cause.  We  obtain  a  notion  of 
tendency,  no  other  way  than  by  observation:  And  we  can 
observe  nothing  but  events:  And  it  is  the  commonness  or  con- 
stancy of  events  that  gives  us  a  notion  of  tendency  in  all  cases. 
Thus  we  judge  of  tendencies  in  the  natural  world.  Thus  we 
judge  of  the  tendencies  or  propensities  of  nature  in  minerals, 
v^etables,  animals,  rational  and  irrational  creatures.  A  notion 
rf  a  stated  tendency  or  fixed  propensity,  is  not  obtained  by 
observing  only  a  single  event.  A  stated  preponderation  in  the 
cause  or  occasion,  is  argued  only  by  a  stated  prevalence  of  the 
'effect.  If  a  die  be  once  thrown  and  it  falls  on  a  particular 
side,  we  do  not  argue  from  hence,  that  that  side  is  the  heaviest ; 
bht  if  it  be  thrown  without  skill  or  care  many  thousands  or 
millions  of  times,  and  it  constantly  falls  on  the  same  side,  we 
have  not  the  least  doubt  in  our  minds  but  that  there  is  some- 
thing of  propensity  in  the  case,  by  superior  weight  of  that  side, 
or  in  some  other  respect.  How  ridiculous  would  ho  make 
himself,  who  should  earnestly  dispute  against  any  tendency  in 
the  state  of  things  to  cold  in  the  winter  or  heat  in  the  summer; 
or  should  stand  to  it,  that  although  it  oAen  happened  that 
water  quenched  fire,  yet  there  was  no  tendency  in  it  to  such  an 
effect  ? 

In  the  case  we  are  upon,  human  nature,  as  existV ,  "\ 
such  an  inmiense  diversity  of  persons  and  circumstr  j   l        j 
never  failing  in  any  one  instance,  of  coming  to  .'**^"  ^^^  ^^ 
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that  Binfolness,  which  implies  extreme  misery  and  eternal 
ruin — IB  as  the  die  often  cast  For  it  alters  not  the  caae  in  the 
least  as  to  the  evidence  of  tendency,  whether  the  snlrieel  of 
the  constant  event  be  an  indivklual,  or  a  nature  and  kind. 
Thus,  if  there  be  a  succession  of  trees  of  the  same  sort,  ftio^ 
ceeding  one  from  another  from  the  be^ning  of  the  woild, 
ffrowing  in  all  countries,  soils,  and  clunates,  all  bearing  91 
Suit ;  it  as  much  proves  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  kind, 
as  if  it  were  only  one  individual  tree  that  had  remained  irom 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  often  transplanted  into  diffierent 
soils,  and  had  continued  to  bear  only  bad  fruit  So,  if  theare 
were  a  particular  family,  which,  from  generation  to  generatioii, 
and  through  every  remove  to  innumerable  different  coontries 
and  places  of  abode,  all  died  of  a  consumption',  or  all  nm  dis- 
tracted, or  all  murdered  themselves,  it  would  be  as  much  an 
evidence  of  the  tendency  of  something  in  the  nature  or  con- 
stitution of  that  race^  as  it  would  be  of  the  tendency  of  some- 
thing in  the  nature  or  state  of  an  individual,  if  some  one  ner- 
son  had  lived  all  that  time,  and  some  remarkable  event  bad 
often  appeared  in  him,  which  he  had  been  the  agent  or  subject 
of  from  year  to  year  and  from  age  to  age,  continually  and  with- 
out fail.* 

Thus  a  propensity  attending  the  present  nature  c^  natural 
state  of  mankind,  eternaUy  to  ruin  themselves  by  sin,  may  oe^ 
tainly  be  inferred  from  apparent  and  acknowledged  fact— 
And  I  would  now  observe  further,  that  not  only  does  this  fol* 
low  from  facts  acknowledged  by  Dr.  T.  but  the  things  he  atierff 
and  the  expressions  which  he  uses^  plainly  imply  that  all  man- 
kind have  such  a  propensity ;  yea,  one  of  the  highest  kind,  a 
propensity  that  is  mvincible,  or  a  tendency  which  really  amounts 
to  a  fixed,  constant,  unfailing  necessity.  There  is  a  plain  con- 
fession of  a  propensity  or  proneness  to  sin,  p.  143. — ^  Man 
who  drinketh  in  iniquity  me  water;  who  is  attended  with 
so  many  sensual  appetites,  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them. — *^ 
And   again,  p.  228.     ^^  We   arjb  very  apt,  in  a  world  liiD 

*  Here  may  be  observed  the  weakness  of  that  objeetion  made  agamst  the 
Yaliditj  of  the  argmnent  for  a  fixed  propensity  to  sin  from  the  constancy  and  imi- 
Tersahty  of  the  erent,  that  Adam  smned  in  one  instance  without  a  fixed  prapsor 
sitjr.  l^thout  doubt  a  single  event  is  an  evidence  that  there  wns  acme  eoiiM  or  oo- 
casion  of  that  event :  But  the  thing  we  are  speaking  o(  is  ti  fixed  cmue:  Vwptm' 
mty  is  a  iUAed  continued  thing.  We  justly  agree,  that  a  §Uded  effect  must  hava  a 
ikkedeausef  and  truly  observe,  that  wc  obtain  the  notion  of  tendency  or  akitdpn- 
ponderoKon  in  causes,  no  other  way  than  by  observing  a  stated  prevalence  of  a 
particular  kind  of  eflbct.  But  who  ever  argues  a  fiz^  propensity  iVom  asin^ 
event  7  And  it  is  not  strange  arguing,  that  because  an  event  which  once  oomea 
to  pass  does  not  prove  any  stated  tendency,  therefore  the  unfailing  conatamnr  of 
an  event  is  an  evidence  ofno  such  thing  7  But  because  Dr.  T.  makes  so  mo^  of 
j^  objection  from  Adam  sinning  without  a  propensity,  I  shall  hereafter  considei 
It  mora  particulariy,  in  the  begmning  of  the  9tii  tecfjon  of  this  duster ;  wlme 
win  also  be  considered  what  is  objected  from  the  &U  of  the  angels. 
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of  temptatioD,  to  be  deceived  and  drawn  into  sin  by  bodi* 
ly  appetites/^ — ^If  we  are  very  apt  or  prone  to  be  drawn 
into  sin  by  bodily  appetites  and  sinfuUy  to  indulge  them^  and 
very  apt  or  prone  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin^  then  we  are 
prone  to  sin ;  for  to  yield  to  temptation  to  sin  is  sinful. — ^In 
the  same  page  he  shews,  ttiat  on  this  account  and  its  con- 
Bequences,  the  case  of  those  who  are  wider  a  ktw  threatening 
death  for  every  sin  must  be  quite  deplorable^  if  they  have  no  re- 
hef  from  the  mercy  of  the  lawgiver.  Which  imphes  that  their 
case  is  hopeless  as  to  any  escape  from  death,  the  punishment 
of  sin,  by  any  other  means  than  God^s  mercy.     And  that  im- 

£lies  such  an  aptness  to  yield  to  temptation  as  renders  hope- 
»8  that  any  of  mankind  should  wholly  avoid  it.  But  he 
q>eaks  of  it  elsewhere,  over  and  over,  as  truly  impossible^  or 
what  cannot  be  ;  as  in  the  words  before  cited  in  the  last  section 
fiom  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  where  he  repeatedly  speaks  of 
the  law,  which  subjects  us  to  death  for  every  transgression,  as 
what  CANNOT  GIVE  LIFE ;  and  states,  that  if  God  offered  us  no 
other  way  of  salvation,  no  man  from  th^  beginning  of  the  world 
covimD  be  saved.  In  the  same  place  he  cites  with  approbation 
VlT*  Lockers  words,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  Israelites^  he 
says,  ^^  All  endeavours  after  righteousness  was  lost  labour, 
noce  any  one  slip  forfeited  life,  and  it  was  impossible  for 
them  to  expect  ought  but  death.^'  Our  author  speaks  of  it  as 
impossible  for  the  law  requiring  sinless  obedience  to  give 
life,  not  that  the  law  was  weak  in  itself  but  through  the  weakness 
iff  our  flesh.  Therefore  he  says  he  conceives  the  law  not  to  be 
a  dispensation  suitable  to  the  infirmity  of  the  human  nature  hi 
its  present  state.  These  things  amount  to  a  full  confession, 
that  the  proneness  in  men  to  sm  and  to  a  demerit  of  and  just 
exposedness  to  eternal  ruin,  is  universally  invincible;  or 
which  is  the  same  thing,  amounts  to  invincible  necessity; 
which  surely  is  the  highest  kind  of  tendency  or  propensity : 
And  that  not  the  less,  for  his  laying  this  propensity  to  our  m- 
JSrmity  or  weakness,  which  may  seem  to  intimate  some  de- 
fect, rather  than  any  thing  positive :  And  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  sentiments  of  the  best  divines^  that  all  sin  originally  comes 
from  a  defective  or  private  cause.  But  sin  does  not  cease 
to  be  sin  justly  exposing  to  eternal  ruin  (as  implied  in  Dr.  T.^s 
own  words)  for  arising  from  infirmity  or  defect ;  nor  does  an 
invincible  propensity  to  sin  cease  to  be  a  propensity  to  such 
demerit  of  eternal  ruin,  because  the  proneness  arises  from  such 
a  cause. 

It  is  manifest,  that  this  tendency  which  has  been  proved, 
does  not  exist  in  any  particular  external  circumstances  that 
persons  are  in  peculiarly  influencing  their  minds ;  but  is^Ay*^ 
'ent^  and  is  seated  in  that  nature  which  is  common  to^Hfflrman- 
kind,  which  they  carry  with  them  wherever  they y^o^  and  stjQ 
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remains  the  same  however  circumstances  may  differ.  For  it 
is  implied  in  what  has  been  proved  and  shewn  to  be  confessed^ 
that  the  same  event  comes  to  pass  in  all  circumstances.  In 
God^s  sight  no  mctn  liting  can  be  justified ;  but  all  are  sinners, 
and  exposed  to  condemnation.  This  is  true  of  persons  of  all 
ecfihstitutions,  capacities,  conditions,  manners,  opinions  and 
'educations ;  in  all  countries,  climates,  nations  and  a^es ;  and 
through  all  the  mighty  changes  and  revolutions  which  have 
come  to  pass  in  the  habitable  world. 

We  have  the  same  evidence  that  the  propensity  in  this  case 
lies  in  the  nature  of  the  subject — and  does  not  arise  from  any 
particular  circumstances — as  we  have  in  any  case  whatsoever ; 
,which  is  only  by  the  effects  appearing  to.  be  the  same  in  all 
changes  of  time  and  place,  and  under  all  varieties  of  circum- 
stances. It  is  in  this  way  only  we  judge  that  any  propensities 
which  we  observe  in  mankind,  are  seated  in  their  mature  in  all 
other  cases.  It  is  thus  we  judge  of  the  mutual  propensity  be- 
twixt the  sexes,  or  of  the  dispositions  which  are  exercised  in 
any  of  the  natural  passions  or  appetites,  that  the^  truly  belong 
to  the  nature  of  man ;  because  they  are  observed  m  mankind  in 
general  through  all  countries,  nations  and  ages,  and  in  all  con< 
ditions. 

If  an^  should  say,  Though  it  be  evident  that  there  is  a 
tendency  m  the  state  of  things  to  this  general  event — that  all 
mankind  should  fail  of  perfect  obedience,  and  should  sin,  and 
incur  a  demerit  of  eternal  ruin ;  and  also  that  this  tendency 
does  not  lie  in  any  distinguishing  circumstances  of  any  parti* 
cular  people,  person  or  age — yet  it  may  not  lie  in  man'^s  nature^ 
but  in  the  general  constitution  and  frame  of  this  world.  Thou^ 
the  nature  of  man  may  be  good,  without  any  evil  propensity 
inherent  in  it ;  vet  the  nature  and  universal  state  of  this  world 
may  be  full  of  so  many  and  strong  temptations  and  of  such 
powerful  influence  on  such  a  creature  as  man,  dweUing  in  so 
mfirm  a  body,  &c.  that  the  result  of  the  whole  may  be  a  strone 
and  infallible  tendency  in  such  a  state  of  things^  to  the  sin  and 
eternal  ruin  of  every  one  of  mankind. 

To  this  I  would  reply,  that  such  an  evasion  will  not  at  all 
avail  to  the  purpose  of  those  whom  I  oppose  in  this  controversy. 
It  alters  not  the  case  as  to  this  question,  Whether  man,  in  ms 
present  state,  is  depraved  and  ruined  by  propensities  to  sin.  If 
any  creature  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  proves  evil  in  its  proper 
place,  or  in  the  situation  which  God  has  assigned  it  in  the  uni- 
verse, it  is  of  an  evil  nature.  That  part  of  the  system  is  not 
good,  which  is  not  good  in  its  place  in  the  system  ;  and  those 
inherent  qualities  of  that  part  of  the  system  which  are  not  good, 
*Wlln5W3:upt,  in  that  place  are  justly  looked  upon  as  evil  inher- 
ent qualittlg.*  That  propensity  is  truly  esteemed  to  belong  to 
the  natttre  ofipy  being,  or  to  be  inherent  in  it.  that  is  the  ne- 
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cessary  consequence  of  its  nature,  considered  together  with  its 
proper  situation  in  the  universal  system  of  existence  ;  whether 
that  propensity  be  ^ood  or  bad.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  stone  to 
be  heavy ;  but  yet  if  ^were  placed,  as  it  might  be,  at  a  distance 
from  this  world,  it  would  liave  no  such  quality.  But  being  a 
stone  is  of  such  a  nature,  thai  it  will  have  this  quality  or  tenden- 
cy in  its  proper  place  in  this  world,  where  God  has  made  it,  it 
it  is  properly  looked  upon  as  a  propensity  belonging  to  its  nature. 
And  if  it  be  a  good  propensity  here  in  its  proper  place,  then  it 
is  a  good  quality  of  its  nature ;  but  if  it  be  contrariwise,  it  is 
aD  evil  natural  quality.  So,  if  mankind  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  they  have  an  universal  effectual  tendency  to  sin  and  ruin  in 
this  world,  where  God  has  made  and  placed  them,  this  is  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  pernicious  tendency  belonging  to  their  nature. 
There  is  perhaps  scarce  any  such  thing,  in  beings  not  indepen- 
dent and  self-existent,  as  any  power  or  tendency  but  what  has 
some  dependence  on  other  beings,  with  which  they  stand  con< 
nected  in  the  universal  system  of  existence.  Propensities  are 
no  propensities  any  otherwise  than  as  taken  with  their  objects. 
Thus  it  is  with  the  tendencies  observed  in  natural  bodies,  such 
as  gravity,  magnetism,  electricity,  &c.  And  thus  it  is  with  the 
propensities  observed  in  the  various  kinds  of  animals :  and  thus 
It  is  with  most  of  the  propensities  in  created  spirits. 

It  may  further  be  observed,  that  it  is  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  to  the  controversv  concerning  an  agreeablenes§  with 
God^s  moral  perfections  of  such  a  disposal  of  things — that  man 
should  come  into  the  world  in  a  depraved  and  ruined  state  by 
a  propensity  to  sin  and  ruin — whether  God  has  so  ordered  it, 
that  this  propensity  should  lie  in  his  nature  considered  alone^  or 
with  relation  to  its  situation  in  the  universe,  and  its  connection 
with  other  parts  of  the  system  to  which  the  Creator  has  united 
it  ;  which  is  as  much  of  God^s  ordering  as  nian's  nature  itself, 
most  simply  considered. 

Dr.  T  fp.  188,  1^9.)  speaking  of  the  attempt  of  some  to 
solve  the  difficulty  of  God  being  the  author  of  our  nature  and 
yet  that  our  nature  is  polluted,  by  supposing  that  God  makes 
the  soul  pure,  but  unites  it  to  a  polluted  body,  (or  a  body  so 
made  as  tends  to  pollute  the  soul ;)  he  cries  out  of  it  as  weak 
and  insufficient,  and  too  gross  to  be  admitted :  For,  says  he, 
WJu)  infused  the  soul  into  the  body  ?  And  if  it  is  polluted  by 
being  infused  into  the  body^  Who  is  the  author  and  cause  of  its 
pollution  ?  And  who  created  the  body^  ^«c. — But  is  not  the  case 
just  the  same,  as  to  those  who  suppose  that  God  made  the  soul 
pure,  and  places  it  in  a  polluted  world,  or  a  world  tending  by 
its  natural  state  in  which  it  is  made  to  pollute  the  soul,  or  to 
have  such  an  influence  upon  it  that  it  shall  without  fail  be 
polluted  with  sin  and  eternally  ruined  ?  Here  may  not  I  also 
cry  out,  on  as  good  grounds  as  Dr.  T. — Who  placed  the  soul 
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here  in  this  world  ?  And  if  the  world  be  polluted,  or  so  con- 
stituted as  naturally  and  infallibly  to  jpoUute  the  soul  with  sin, 
Who  is  the  cause  of  this  pollution  i  And,  who  created  the 
world  1 

Though  in  the  place  now  cited.  Dr.  T.  so  insbta  apon  it, 
that  God  must  be  answerable  for  the  pollution  of  the  soul, 
if  he  has  infused  or  put  the  soul  into  a  body  that  tends  to  pol* 
lute  it :  yet  this  is  the  very  thing  which  he  himself  supposes 
to  be  fact,  with  respect  to  the  soul  being  created  by  God, 
in  such  d  body,  and  in  such  a  world ;  where  he  says,  ^  We  are 
opf,  in  a  world  full  of  temptation,  to  be  drawn  into  sin  by 
bodily  appetites/^  And  if  so,  according  to  his  way  of  reason- 
ing, God  must  be  the  author  and  cause  of  this  aptness  to  be 
drawn  into  sin.  Again,  p.  143.  we  have  these  words,  ^^  Who 
drinketh  in  iniquiiy  like  wafer?  1\ho  is  attended  with  av  mam 
sensual  appetites^  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them  f^^  In  these  wora 
our  author  in  effect  says  the  individual  things  that  he  ezclaimi 
against  as  so  gross^  viz. — The  tendency  of  the  body,  as  God  hap 
made  it,  to  pollute  the  soul  which  he  has  infused  into  it.  These 
sensual  appetites  which  incline  the  soul  or  make  it  tq^t  to  a 
sinful  indulgence^  are  either  from  the  body  which  God  hath 
made,  or  otherwise  a  proneness  to  sinful  indulgence  is  inunedi* 
ately  and  originally  seated  in  the  soul  itself,  which  will  not  meiM) 
the  matter. 

I  would  lastly  observe,  that  our  author  insists  upon  it,  jx 
43,  S.  that  this  lower  world,  in  its  present  state,  *^  Is  as  it  was^ 
when,  upon  a  review,  God  pronounced  it  and  all  its  fiimituret, 
very  good.  And  that  the  present  form  and  furniture  of  the 
earth  is  full  of  God^s  riches,  mercy,  and  goodness,  and  of  the 
most  evident  tokens  of  his  love  and  bounty  to  the  inhabitants,^' 
If  so,  there  can  be  no  room  for  evading  the  evidences  from 
facts  of  the  universal  infallible  tendency  of  man^s  nature  to  sin 
and  eternal  perdition ;  since,  on  the  supposition,  the  tendency 
to  this  issue  does  not  lie  in  the  general  constitution  and  frame 
of  this  world,  which  God  hath  made  to  be  the  habitation  of 
mankind. 
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SECT.  III. 

TfuU  propensity  which  has  been  proved  to  be  in  the  Nature 
of  aU  Mankind^  must  be  a  very  evU,  depraved,  and  per* 
nicious  Propensity ;  making  it  manifest,  thai  the  Soul  of 
Mem  as  it  is  by  Nature,  is  in  a  corrupt,  fallen,  am 
ruined  State  ^  which  is  the  other  Part  of  the  Conse- 
quence drawn  from  the  Proposition  laid  down  in  the  first 
Section. 

The  question  to  be  considered   in  order  to  determine 
whether  man^s  nature  be  depraved  and  ruined,  is  not,  Whether 
he  is  inclined  to  perform  as  many  good  deeds  as  bad  ones  ? 
But  to  which  of  these  two  he  preponderates  in  the  frame  of  his 
heart  and   the  state  of  his  nature,  a  state  of  innocence  and 
fighteousneis,  and  favour  with  God ;  or  a  state  of  sin,  guilti- 
ness, and  abhorrence  in  the  sight  of  God  ? — Persevering  sinless 
righteousness,  or  else  the  guilt  of  sin,  is  the  alternative  on  the 
decisiou  of  which  depends — according  to  the  nature  and  truth 
of  things,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  according  to  the  rule 
(rf  right  and  of  perfect  justice — man  being  approved  and  ac- 
cepted of  his  Maker  and  eternally  blessed  as  good  ;  or  his  be- 
jBg  rejected  and  cursed  as  bad.     And  th(^refore  the  determina- 
tion of  the  tendency  of  man^s  heart  and  nature,  with  respect 
to  these  terms,  is  that  which  b  to  be  looked  at,  in  order  to  de- 
termine   whether  his  nature  is  good  or  evil,  pure  or  corrupt, 
sound  or  ruined.     If  such  be  man^s  nature  and  the  state  of  his 
heart,  that  he  has  an  infallibly  effectual  propensity  to  the  lat- 
ter of  those  terms;  then  it  is  wholly  impertinent  to  talk  Kyi  the 
mnocent  and  kind  actions,  even  of  crimvuds  themselves,  sur* 
passing  their  crimes  in  numbers,  and  of  the  prevailing  innocence, 
good  nature f  industry,  felicity,  and  cheerjulness  of  the  greater 
part  of  mankind.     Let  never  so  many  thousands  or  millions  of 
acts  of  honesty,  good  nature,  &c.  be  supposed ;  yet,  by  the 
supposition,  there  is  an  unfailing  propensity  to  such  moral  evil 
as  in  its  dreadful  consequences  infinitely  outweighs   all  effects 
or  consequences  of  any  supposed  good.     Surely  that  tendency 
which  in  effect  is  an  infallible  tendency  to  eternal  destruction, 
is  an  infinitely  dreadful  and  pernicious  tendency :  And  that 
nature  and    frame  of  mind  which  implies  such  a  tendency, 
must  be  an  infinitely  dreadful  and  pernicious  frame  of  mind. 
It  would  be  much  more  absurd  to  suppose,  that  such  a  state  of 
nature  is  not  bad,  under  a  notion  of  men  doing  more  honest  and 
kind  things  than  evil  ones ;  than  to  say  the  state  of  that  ship 
in  good  tor  crossing  the  Athmtic  Ocean,  though  such  as  cannot 
hold  together  through  the  voyage,  but  will  mfallibly  fiounder 
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and  sink,  under  a  notion  that  it  may  probably  go  great  part  of 
the  way  before  it  sinks,  or  that  it  will  proceed  and  Bail  above 
water  more  hours  than  it  will  be  in  sinking.:  Or,  to  pronoanoe 
that  road  a  good  ro^d  to  go  to  such  a  place,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  plain  and  safe,  though  some  parts  of  it  are  duiMtfV' 
ous  and  certainly  fatal  to  them  that  travel  in  it ;  or  to  call  that 
a  good  propensity,  which  is  an  inflexible  inclination  to  travel  m 
such  a  way. 

A  propensity  to  that  sin  which  brings  God^s  eternal  wratb 
and  curse  (which  has  been  proved  to  belong  to  the  natore  of 
man)  is  evil,  not  only  as  it  is  adamitous  and  torrawfid^  ending 
in  great  natured  evU;  but  as  it  is  odious  and  deieitMe;  for 
by  the  supposition,  it  tends  to  that  moral  evU  by  which  the 
sttbiect  becomes  odious  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  liable  as  audit 
to  be  condemned,  and  utterly  rejected,  and  cursed  by  hin. 
This  also  makes  it  evident,  that  the  state  which  it  has  beaif 
proved  mankind  are  in  is  a  corrupt  state  in  a  marai  gense^  that 
It  is  inconsistent  with  the  fulfilment  of  the  law  of  God,  wUch  ii 
the  rule  of  moral  rectitude  and  goodness.  That  tend«M^ 
which  is  opposite  to  what  the  moral  law  requires,  and  prone  to 
that  which  the  moral  law  utterly  forbids  and  eternally  condemoi^ 
is  doubtless  a  corrupt  tendency,  in  a  moral  sense. 


•  • 


So  that  this  depravity  is  both  odious^  and  also  MmtcsMWi; 
fatal  and  destructive,  in  the  highest  sense ;  as  inevitably  tendiii| 
to  that  which  implies  man^s  eternal  ruin.  It  shews  that  mani 
as  he  is  by  nature,  is  in  a  deplorable  state,  in  the  hiehest  ■eose; 
And  this  proves  that  men  do  not  come  into  the  wond  peaekedf 
innocent  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  without  any  just  expoeedneoi 
to  his  displeasure.  For  the  being  by  nature  in  a  lost  and  mined 
state,  in  the  highest  sense,  is  not  consistent  with  being  by  natoie 
in  a  state  of  favour  with  God. 

But  if  any  should  still  insist  on  a  notion  of  men^s  good 
deeds  exceeding  their  bad  ones,  anc}  that,  seeing  the  good  more 
than  countervails  the  evil,  they  cannot  be  properly  denomina* 
ted  evil ;  all  persons  and  things  being  most  properly  denomi- 
nated from  that  which  prevails  and  has  the  ascendant  in  theoQ 
I  would  say  further,  That  if  there  is  in  man^s  nature  a  tenden* 
cy  to  guilt  and  ill  desert  in  a  vast  overbalance  to  virtue  and 
merit ;  or  a  propensity  to  sin,  the  demerit  of  which  is  so  greati 
that  the  value  and  merit  of  all  the  virtuous  acts  that  ever  he  per* 
forms  are  as  nothing  to  it ;  then  truly  the  nature  of  man  may  be 
said  to  be  corrupt  and  evil. 

That  this  is  the  true  case,  may  be  demonstrated  by  what 
is  evident  of  the  infinite  heinousnesa  of  sin  a^nst  God,  fiom 
the  nature  of  things.  The  heinousness  of  this  must  rise  ill 
some  proportion  to  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  regard  the 
Divine  Being;  and  that  must  be  in  some  proportion  to  his 
worthiness  of  regard;    which   doubtless  is  infinitely  beyond 
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the  worthiness  of  any  of  our  fellow-creatures.  But  the  merit 
of  our  respect  or  obedience  to  God  is  not  infinite.  The  merit 
of  respect  to  any  being  does  nut  increase,  but  is  rather  dimi- 
nished, in  proportion  to  the  obligations  we  are  under  in  strict 
justice  to  pay  him  that  respect.  There  is  no  great  merit  in 
paying  a  debt  we  owe,  and  by  the  highest  possible  obligations 
in  strict  justice  are  obliged  to  pay ;  but  there  is  great  demerit 
in  refusing  to  pay  it.  That  on  such  accounts  as  these,  there 
is  an  infinite  demerit  in  all  sin  against  God,  which  must  there- 
fore immensely  outweigh  all  the  merit  which  can  be  supposed 
to  be  in  our  virtue,  I  think  is  capable  of  full  demonstration ; 
and  that  the  futility  of  the  objections  which  some  have  made 
against  the  argument  might  most  plainly  be  demonstrated. 
But  I  shall  omit  a  particular  consideration  of  the  evidence  of 
this  matter  from  the  nature  of  things,  as  I  study  brevity,  and 
lest  any  should  cry  out,  metaphysics !  as  the  manner  of  some 
b,  when  any  argument  is  handled  against  a  tenet  they  are 
fond  of  with  a  close  and  exact  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
things.  And  this  is  not  so  necessary  in  the  present  case,  in  as 
much  as  the  point  asserted — that  he  who  commits  any  one  sin 
has  guilt  and  ill  desert  so  great,  that  the  value  and  merit  of  all 
the  good  which  it  is  possible  he  should  do  in  his  own  Ufc  is 
as  nothing  to  it — is  not  only  evident  by  metaphysics^  but  is 
plainly  demonstrated  by  what  has  been  shewn  to  hefact^  with 
respect  to  God^s  own  constitutions  and  dispensations  towards 
mankind.  Thus,  whatever  acts  of  virtue  and  obedience  a  man 
performs,  yet  if  he  trespasses  in  one  point,  is  guilty  of  any,  the 
feast  sin,  he — according  to  the  law  of  God,  and  so  according 
to  the  exact  truth  of  things  and  the  proper  demerit  of  sin — 
is  exposed  to  be  wholly  cast  out  of  favour  with  God  and  sub- 
jected to  his  curse,  to  be  utterly  and  eternally  destroyed.  This 
has  been  proved ;  and  shown  to  be  the  doctrine  which  Dr.  T. 
abundantly  teaches. 

But  how  can  it  be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  and 
exactly  consonant  to  everlasting  truth  and  righteousness,  thus 
to  deal  with  a  creature  for  the  least  sinful  act,  though  he 
should  perform  ever  so  many  thousands  of  honest  and  virtuous 
acts,  to  countervail  the  evil  of  that  sin  ?  Or  how  can  it  be 
agreeable  to  the  exact  truth  and  real  demerit  of  things,  thus 
v^oUy  to  cast  off  the  deficient  creature  without  any  regard  to 
the  merit  of  all  his  good  deeds,  unless  that  be  in  truth  the 
case,  that  the  value  and  merit  of  all  those  good  actions  bear 
no  proportion  to  the  heinousness  of  the  least  sin?  If  it  were 
not  so,  one  would  think  that  however  the  offending  person 
might  have  some  proper  punishment,  jret  s^seing  there  is  so 
much  virtue  to  lay  in  the  balance  against  the  guilt,  it  would 
be  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  things  that  he  should  find  some 
favour,  and  not  be  altogether  rejected  and  made  the  subject 
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of  perfect  and  eternal  destruction  ;  and  thus  no  account  at  all 
be  made  of  all  his  virtue,  so  much  so  as  to  procure  him  the 
least  relief  or  hope.  How  can  such  a  constitution  represent 
sin  in  its  proper  colours^  and  according  to  its  true  nature  and 
desert^  (as  Dr.  T.  says  it  does)  unless  this  be  its  true  nature, 
that  it  is  so  bad,  that  even  in  the  least  instance  it  perfectly 
swallows  up  all  the  value  of  the  sinner^s  supposed  good  deeds, 
let  them  be  ever  so  many.  So  that  this  matter  is  not  left  to 
our  metaphysics  or  philosophy ;  the  great  law^ver  and  infal- 
lible judge  of  the  universe  has  clearly  decided  it  in  the  revela- 
tion he  has  made  of  what  is  agreeable  to  exact  truth,  justice, 
and  the  nature  of  things,  in  his  revealed  law  or  rule  of  righte* 
ousness. 

He  that  in  any  respect  or  decree  is  a  transgressor  of  God^ 
law,  is  a  wicked  man,  yea,  wholly  wicked  in  the  eye  of  the 
law ;  all  his  goodness  being  esteemed  nothing,  having  no  ac- 
count made  of  it,  when  taken  together  with  his  wicxedness. 
And  therefore,  without  any  regard  to  his  righteousness,  he  is^ 
by  the  sentence  of  the  law,  and  so  by  the  voice  of  truth  and 
justice,  to  be  treated  as  worthy  to  be  rejected,  abhorred,  and 
cursed  for  ever ;  and  must  be  so,  unless  grace  interpose  to  co- 
ver his  transgression.  But  men  are  really  in  themselves  what 
thev  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  and  by  the  voice  of  strict  equi^ 
and  justice  ;  however  they  may  be  looked  upon  and  treated 
by  infinite  and  unmerited  mercy. 

So  that  on  the  whole  it  appears  all  mankind  have  an  infal- 
nbly  effectual  propensity  to  that  moral  evil,  which  infinitely 
outweighs  the  value  of  all  the  good  that  can  be  in  them ; 
and  have  such  a  disposition  of  heart,  that  the  certain  come- 
cjuenco  of  it  is  their  being,  in  the  eye  of  perfect  truth  and 
righteousness,  wicked  men.  And  I  leave  all  to  judee,  whe- 
ther such  a  disposition  be  not  in  the  eye  of  truth  a  aepraced 
disposition  ? 

Agreeable  to  these  things,  the  scripture  represents  all 
mankind  not  only  as  having  guilt,  but  immense  guilt,  which 
they  can  have  no  merit  or  worthiness  to  countervail.  Such  is 
the  representation  we  have  in  McUt,  xviii.  21.  to  the  end. — '■ 
There,  on  Peter's  enquiring,  How  often  his  brother  should  tres- 
pass against  him  and  he  forgive  him,  whether  until  seven  times? 
Christ  replies,  /  say  not  unto  thee,  until  seven  times,  but  untU 
seventy  times  seven  ;  apparently  meaning,  that  he  should  es- 
teem no  number  of  offences  too  many,  and  no  degree  of  in- 
jury it  is  possible  our  neighbour  should  be  guilty  of  towards  us, 
too  great  to  be  forgiven.  For  which  this  reason  is  given  in  the 
parable  following,  that  if  ever  we  obtain  forgiveness  and  fa- 
vour with  God,  he  must  pardon  that  ^ilt  and  injury  towards 
kis  majesty  which  is  immensely  greater  than  the  greatest  inju- 
ries that  ever  men  are  ^ilty  of  one  towards  another  ;  yea. 
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than  the  sum  of  all  their  injuries  put  together,  let  them  be  ever 
so  many,  and  ever  so  great ;  so  that  the  latter  would  be  but 
as  an  hundred  pence  to  ten  thousand  talents,  which  immense 
debt  we  owe  to  God  and  have  nothing  to  pay ;  which  implies, 
that  we  have  no  merit  to  countervail  any  part  of  our  guilt. — 
And  this  must  be,  because  if  all  that  may  be  called  virtue  in 
us  be  compared  with  our  ill  desert,  it  is  in  tlie  sight  of  God 
as  nothing  to  it  The  parable  is  not  to  represent  Peter^s  case 
in  particular,  but  that  of  all  that  who  then  were,  or  ever 
should  be,  Christ^s  disciples ;  as  appears  by  the  conclusion  of 
the  discourse,  (ver.  35.)  So  likewise  shall  my  heavenly  Father 
do^  if  ye  from  your  hearts  forgive  not  every  one  his  brother 
their  trespasses. 

Therefore  how  absurd  must  it  be  for  christians  to  object 
against  the  depravity  of  man^s  nature,  a  greater  number  of  in- 
nocent and  kind  actions  than  of  crimes ;  and  to  talk  of  a  pre* 
vaiUng  innocency,  good  nature,  industry,  and  cheerfulness  of 
the  greater  part  of  mankind  ?  Infinitely  more  absurd  than  it 
woiud  be  to  insist,  that  the  domestic  of  a  prince  was  not  a  bad 
servant,  because  though  sometimes  he  contemned  and  affront- 
ed his  master  to  a  ffreat  degree,  yet  he  did  not  spit  in  his  master^s 
fiuse  so  often  as  he  performed  acts  of  service.  More  absurd 
than  it  would  be  to  affirm,  that  his  spouse  was  a  good  wife  to 
him,  because,  although  she  committed  adultery,  and  that  with 
the  slaves  and  scoundrels  sometimes,  yet  she  did  not  do  this  so 
often  as  she  did  the  duties  of  a  wife.  These  notions  would  be 
absurd,  because  the  crimes  are  too  heinous  to  be  atoned  for  by 
many  honest  actions  of  the  servant  or  spouse  of  the  prince ; 
there  being  a  vast  disproportion  between  the  merit  of  the  one 
and  the  ill  desert  of  the  other :  But  infinitely  less  than  that  be- 
tween the  demerit  of  our  offences  against  God,  and  the  value  of 
our  acts  of  obedience. 

Thus  I  have  gone  through  with  my  first  argument ;  having 
shewn  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  proposition  laid  down  at 
first,  and  proved  its  consequence.  But  there  are  manj  other 
things  that  manifest  a  very  corrupt  tendency  or  disposition  in 
man^s  nature  in  his  present  state,  which  I  shall  take  notice  of  in 
the  following  sections. 
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SECT.  IV. 

The  depracity  of  Nature  appears  by  a  Propensity  in  all  to  Sm 
immediately^  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it^  and  to  Sm 
contimudly  and  progressively ;  and  also  by  the  Remains  of 
Sin  in  the  best  of  Men. 

The  great  depravity  of  man^s  nature  appears,  not  only  in 
that  they  universally  commit  sin  who  spend  any  long  time  in 
the  world ;  but  in  that  men  are  naturally  so  prone  to  sin,  that 
none  ever  fail  of  immediately  transgressmg  God^s  law,  and  so 
of  bringing  infinite  guilt  on  themselves,  and  exposing  them- 
selves  to  eternal  perdition,  as  soon  as  they  are  capable  of  it. 

The  scriptures  are  so  very  express  upon  it,  that  all  man- 
kind, all  fleshy  all  the  worlds  every  man  living,  are  guilty  of 
sin ;  that  it  must  at  least  be  understood,  eveiy  one  capable  of 
active  duty  to  God  or  of  sin  against  him.  There  are  multi- 
tudes in  the  world  who  have  but  very  lately  begun  to  exert 
their  faculties  as  moral  agents ;  and  so  have  but  jusi  entered 
on  their  state  of  trial  as  acting  for  themselves :  many  thaumnds 
constantly,  who  have  not  lived  one  month,  or  week,  or  day, 
since  they  have  arrived  at  any  period  that  can  be  assigned  (for 
the  commencement  of  their  agency)  from  their  birth  to  twenty 
years  of  age.  Now — if  there  be  not  a  strong  propensity  in 
men^s  nature  to  sin,  that  should,  as  it  were,  hurry  them  on  to 
speedy  transgression,  and  if  thev  have  no  guilt  previous  to  their 
personal  sinning — what  should  hinder,  but  that  there  might 
always  be  a  great  numb  r,  who  have  hitherto  kept  themselves 
free  irom  sin,  and  have  perfectly  obeyed  God^s  law,  and  so  are 
righteous  in  his  sight,  with  the  righteousness  of  the  law  7  And 
who,  if  they  should  be  called  out  of  the  world  without  any  long- 
er trial,  as  peat  numbers  die  at  all  periods  of  life,  would  be 
justified  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  ?  And  how  then  can  it  be  true, 
that  in  God^s  sight  no  man  living  can  be  justijied,  that  wo  man 
can  be  just  with  God,  and  that  by  the  deeds  of  the  law  nofesk 
can  be  justified,  because  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin  f 
And  what  should  hinder  but  that  there  may  always  be  many  in 
the  world — who  are  capable  subjects  of  instruction  and  coun* 
sel,  and  of  prayer  to  God — for  whom  the  calls  of  God^s  word 
to  repentance,  to  seek  pardon  through  tiie  blood  of  Christ,  and 
to  forgive  others  their  mjuries  because  they  need  that  God  should 
forgive  them,  would  not  be  proper;  and  for  whom  the  Loitl's 
prayer  is  not  suitable,  wherein  Christ  directs  all  his  followers  to 
pray  that  God  would  forgive  their  sins,  as  they  forgive  those 
that  trespass  against  them  ? 
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If  there  are  any  in  the  world — though  but  lately  be- 
come capable  of  acting  for  themselves  as  subjects  of  God^s 
law — who  are  perfectly  free  from  sin  ;  such  are  most  likely  to 
be  found  among  the  children  of  christian  parents,  i\ho  give 
them  the  most  pious  education  and  set  them  the  best  exam- 
ples. And  therefore  such  would  never  be  so  likely  to  be  found 
in  any  part  or  age  of  the  world,  as  in  the  primitive  christian 
church,  in  the  first  age  of  Christianity,  (the  age  of  the  Churches 
greatest  purity)  so  long  after  Christianity  had  been  established 
that  there  had  been  time  for  great  numbers  of  children  to  be 
bom,  and  educated  by  those  primitive  christians.  It  was  in  that 
affe,  and  in  such  a  part  of  that  age,  that  the  apostle  John  wrote 
his  first  epistle  to  the  christians.  But  if  there  was  then  a  num- 
ber of  them  come  to  understanding  who  were  perfectly  free 
from  sin,  why  should  he  write  as  he  does  ?  I  John  i.  8,  9,  10, 
If  we  say  thai  we  Jtave  no  Wn,  we  deceive  ourselves^  and  the  truth 
u  not  in  its.  If  we  confess  our  sinsy  he  is  faithful  and  just  to  for* 
gioe  us  our  sins^  and  to  cleanse  us  from  all  unrighteousness,  /fwe 
say  thiU  we  have  not  sinned^  we  make  him  a  liar^  and  the  truth 
is  not  in  us.* 

Again,  the  reality  and  greatness  of  the  depravity  of  man^s 
nature  appears  in  this,  That  he  has  a  prevailing  propensity  to 
be  continually  sinning  against  God.  What  has  been  observed 
above  will  clearly  prove  this.  That  same  disposition  of  nature 
which  is  an  effectual  propensity  to  immediate  sin,  amounts  to  a 
propensity  to  continual  sin.  For  a  being  prone  to  continued  sin- 
ning is  nothing  but  a  proneness  to  immediate  sin  continued^ 
Such  appears  to  be  the  tendency  of  nature  to  sin,  that  as  soon 
ever  man  is  capable,  it  causes  him  immediately  to  sin,  with. 


^  If  any  should  object,  that  this  is  an  overstraining  of  things ;  and  that  it  sup* 

^oses  a  ^cater  niceness  and  exactness  than  is  observed  in  scripture  representa- 

turns  to  infer  from  these  expressions,  that  all  men  sin  immedia'Jy  as  soon  as  ever 

thfl^  are  capable  of  it.     To  this  I  would  say,  that  I  think  the  arguments  used  are 

ttmy  soUd,  and  do  really  and  justly  conclude,  either  that  men  are  bom  guilty, 

aod  so  Are  chargeable  v^ith  sin  before  they  come  to  act  for  themselves,  or  else 

eommit  sin  immediately,  without  the  least  time  intervening,  after  they  arc  capa- 

lle  of  understanding  their  obligations  to  God,  and  reflecting  on  themselves :  and 

that  the  scripture  clearly  determines  there  is  not  one  such  person  in  the  world,  free 

from  sin.     But  whether  this  be  straining  thin^rs  to  too  great  an  exactness  or  not ; 

yet  I  suppose  none  that  do  not  entirely  set  aside  the  sense  of  such  scriptures  as 

imwe  been  mentioned,  and  deny  those  propositions  which  Dr.  T.  himself  allows 

to  be  contained  in  some  of  thenK  will  deny  they  prove,  that  no  considerable  timt 

peases  after  men  are  capable  of  acting  for  themsolvep,  as  the  subjects  of  God's 

few,  before  they  are  guilty  of  sin;  because  if  the  time  i»ere  considerable,  it 

would  be  great  enough  to  deserve  to  be  taken  notice  of,  as  an  exception  to  such 

UDiyereal  propositions  as,  in  thy  sighi  shall  no  num  living  be  justijiedf  &c.     And 

if  this  be  allowed,  that  men  are  so  prone  to  sin  that  m  fact  all  mankind  do 

etn,  as  ii  were,  immediately,  afler  they  come  to  be  capable  of  it,  or  fail  not  to  sin 

■o  aeon  that  no  considerable  time  passes  before  they  run  into  transgression  against 

Chid ;  it  doee  not  much  alter  the  case  as  to  the  present  argument.    If  the  time 

of  freedom  from  sin  be   so    small  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  notice  in  the  fora- 

OMDtioned  universal  propositions  of  scripture,  it  is  also  so  smaU  as  not  to  be 

ironihy  of  notice  in  the  present  argument. 
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out  suffering  any  considerable  time  to  pass  without  sin.     And 
therefore,  if  the  same  propensity  be  continued  unduninished, 
there  will  be  an  equal  tendency  to  immediate  sinning  agaiB, 
without  any  considerable  time  passing.     And  so  the  same  wiO 
always  be  a  disposition  still  immediately  to  sin,  with  as  little 
time  passing  without  sin  afterwards  as  at  first.     The  only  rea- 
son that  can  be  given  why  sinning  must  be  immediate  at  frnt, 
is  that  the  disposition  is  so  great,  that  it  will  not  suffer  any  con- 
siderable time  to  pass  without  sin :  and  therefore,  the  same 
disposition  being  continued  in  equal  degree,  without  some  new 
restraint  or  contrary  tendency,  it  will  still  equally  tend  to  the 
same  eflect     And  though  it  is  true,  the  propensity  may  be  di- 
minished or  have  restraints  laid  upon  it,  by  the  gracious  dispch 
sals  of  providence  or  the  merciful  influences  of  God^s  spirit ; 
yet  this  is  not  owing  to  nature.     That  strong  propensity  of  na- 
ture by  which  men  are  so  prone  to  immediate  sinning  at  first, 
has  no  tendency  in  itself  to  a  diminution  ;  but  rather  to  an  t»- 
crecise;   as  the  continued  exercise  of  an  evil    disposition   in 
repeated  actual  sins,  tends  to  strengthen  it  more  and  more: 
agreeable  to  that  observation  of  Dr.  T.'s,  p.  22b.  "  We  are  apt 
to  be  drawn  into  sin  by  bodily  appetites,  and  when  once  we 
are  under  the  government  of  these  appetites,  it  is  at  least  ex- 
ceeding difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  to  recover  ourselves  by 
the  mere  force  of  reason.  ^^     The  increase  of  strength  of  dis- 
position in  such  a  case  is  as  in  a  falling  body,  the  strength  of 
its  tendency  to  descend  is  continually  increased,  so  long  as  its 
motion  is  continued.     Not  only  a  constant  commission  of  sin, 
but  a  constant  increase  in  the  habits  and  practice  of  wicked- 
ness, is  the  true  tendency  of  man's  depraved  nature,  if  unre- 
strained by  divine  grace  ;  as  the  true  tendency  of  the  nature 
of  an  heavy  body,  if  obstacles  are  removed,  is  not  only  to  fidi 
with  a  contmual  motion,  but  with  a  constantly  increasing  mo- 
tion.    And  we  sec  that  increasing  iniquity  is  actually  the  con- 
sequence of  natural  depravity  in  most  men,  notwithstanding 
all  the  restraints  they  have.     Dispositions  to  evil  are  conunon- 
ly  much  stronger  in  adult  persons,  than  in  children  when  diey 
nrst  begin  to  act  in  the  world  as  rational  creatures. 

If  sin  be  such  a  thing  as  Dr.  T.  himself  represents  it,  p. 
69.  "  a  thing  of  an  odious  and  destructive  nature,  the  corrup- 
tion and  ruin  of  our  nature,  and  infinitely  hateful  to  God; 
then  such  a  propensity  to  continual  and  increasing  sin  must  be 
a  very  evil  disposition.  And  if  we  may  judge  of  the  pemi- 
ciousness  of  an  inclination  of  nature,  by  the  evil  of  the  effect 
it  naturally  tends  to,  the  propensity  of  man's  nature  must'  be 
evil  indeed :  For  the  soul  being  immortal,  as  Dr.  T.  acknow- 
ledges, p.  94.  S.  it  will  follow  from  what  has  been  observed 
above,  that  man  has  a  natural  disposition  to  one  of  these  two 
things ;  either  to  an  increase  of  wickedness  without  end,  or  till 
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wickedness  comes  to  be  so  great,  that  the  capacity  of  his  na- 
ture will  not  allow  it  to  be  greater.  This  being  what  his  wick- 
edness will  come  to  by  its  natural  tendency,  if  divine  grace 
does  not  prevent,  it  may  as  truly  be  said  to  be  the  effect  which 
iiian''s  natural  corruption  tends  to,  as  that  an  acorn  in  a  proper 
soil  truly  tends  by  its  nature  to  become  a  great  tree. 

Again,  That  sin  which  is  remaining  in  the  hearts  of  the 
best  men  on  earth,  makes  it  evident  that  man^s  nature  is  cor- 
rupt as  he  comes  into  the  world.  A  remaining  depravity  of 
heart  in  the  greatest  saints  may  be  argued  from  the  sins  of  most 
of  those  who  are  set  forth  in  scripture  as  the  most  eminent  in- 
stances and  examples  of  virtue  and  piety :  and  is  also  manifest 
from  this,  that  the  scripture  represents  all  God^s  children  as 
standing  in  need  of  chastisement.  Heb.  xii.  6,  7, 8.  For  whom 
the  Lord  loveth  fie  chasteneth ;  and  scourgeth  every  son  whom 
he  receiveth, — What  son  is  Ae,  whom  the  Father  chasteneth  not  ? 
If  ye  are  without  chastisement^  then  are  ye  bastards^  and  not 
smis.  But  this  is  directly  and  fiilly  asserted  in  some  places ; 
as  in  Eccles.  vii.  20.  Tnere  is  not  a  just  man  iq>on  earthy  t/uit 
deeih  good  and  sinneth  not.  Which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  there 
IB  no  man  upon  earth  that  is  so  just,  as  to  have  attained  to  such 
a  degree  of  righteousness  as  not  to  commit  any  sin.  Yea,  the 
apostle  James  speaks  of  all  christians  as  often  sinning,  or  com- 
mitting many  sins  ;  even  in  that  primitive  age  of  the  christian 
ehurch,  an  age  distinguished  from  all  others  by  eminent  attain- 
ments in  holiness ;  Jam.  iii.  2.  In  many  things  we  all  offend. 
And  that  there  is  pollution  in  the  hearts  of  all  antecedent  to  all 
means  for  purification,  is  very  plainly  declared  in  Prov.  xx.  9. 
Who  can  say^  I  have  made  my  heart  clean^  I  am  pure  from  my 

According  to  Dr.  T.  men  come  into  the  world  wholly  free 
from  sinful  propensities.  And  if  so,  it  appears  from  what  has 
been  already  said,  there  would  be  nothing  to  hinder — but  that 
many,  without  being  better  than  they  are  by  nature,  might  per- 
lictly  avoid  the  commission  of  sin.  But  much  more  might  this 
be  the  case  with  men  after  the^  had,  by  care,  diligence,  and  good 
practice,  attained  those  positive  habits  of  virtue  whereby  they 
are  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  sin  than  they  were  na- 
turally—  :which  this  writer  supposes  to  be  the  case  with  muny 
good  men.  But  since  the  scripture  teaches  us  that  the  best 
men  in  the  world  do  often  commit  sin,  and  have  remaining  pol- 
lution of  heart,  this  makes  it  abundantly  evident  that  men,  when 
they  are  no  otherwise  than  they  were  by  nature,  without  any 
of  tnose  virtuous  attainments,  have  a  sinful  depravity  ;  yea,  must 
have  great  corruption  of  nature. 
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The  depravity  of  Nature  appears^  in  that  the  general  consequetiee 
of  the  State  and  Tendency  of  MatCs  Nature  is  a  much 
greater  degree  of  Sin^  them  Righteousness  ;  not  onfy  with 
respect  to  value  and  demerit^  but  matter  and  quantity. 

I  have  before  shewn  that  there  is  a  propensity  in  man*s 
nature  to  that  sin,  which  in  heinousness  and  ill  desert  immense- 
ly outweighs  all  the  value  and  merit  of  any  supposed  good  that 
may  be  in  him,  or  that  he  can  do.  I  now  proceed  to  say  fur- 
ther, that  such  is  man's  nature  in  his  present  state,  that  it  tends 
to  this  lamentable  eifect,  that  there  should  at  all  times,  through 
the  course  of  his  life,  be  at  least  much  more  sm  than  righteous- 
ness ;  not  only  as  to  weight  and  value^  but  as  to  nuitter  and 
measure ;  more  disagreement  of  heart  and  practice  from  the  law 
of  God  and  from  the  law  of  nature  and  reason,  than  agreement 
and  conformity.  The  law  of  God  is  the  rule  of  right,  as  Dr.T. 
often  calls  it.  It  is  the  measure  of  virtue  and  sin  :  so  much 
agreement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so  much  is  there  of  recti- 
tude, righteousness,  or  true  virtue,  and  no  more  ;  and  so  much 
disa^eement  as  there  is  with  this  rule,  so  much  sin  is  ih&^ 
Havmg  premised  this,  the  following  things  may  be  here  ob- 
served. 

I.  The  degree  of  disagreement  from  this  rule  of  right  is  to 
be  determined,  not  only  by  the  degree  of  distance  from  it  in  ex- 
cess  but  also  in  defect ;  or  in  other  words,  not  only  in  positive 
transgression,  or  doinia:  what  is  forbiddeti^  but  also  in  withholding 
what  is  required.  The  divine  Lawgiver  does  as  much  prohibit 
the  one  as  the  other,  and  does  as  much  charge  the  latter  as.  a 
suiful  breach  of  his  law,  exposing  to  his  eternal  wrath  and 
curse,  as  the  former.  Thus  at  the  day  of  judgment,  as  de- 
scribed, Afo/M.  XXV.  The  wicked  are  condemned  as  cursedio 
everlasting  fire^  for  their  sin  in  defect  and  omission ;  1  was  an 
hungered^  (md  ye  gave  me  no  meat^  ^.  And  the  case  is  thus, 
not  only  when  the  defect  is  in  word  or  behaviour,  but  in  the 
inward  temper  and  exercise  of  the  mind.  1  Cor.  xvL  22.  If 
any  man  love  not  the  Lord  Jesus  Christy  let  him  be  Anathe$tui 
Maranatha.  Dr.  T.  speaking  of  the  sentence  and  punishment 
of  the  wicked,  {Matth,  xxv.  41 ,  46.)sa}  s,  p.  159.  "  It  was  ma- 
nifestly for  WANT  of  benevolence,  love,  and  compassion  to 
their  fellow-creatures,  that  they  were  condemned."  And 
elsewhere,  as  was  observed  before,  he  says,  that  the  law  of 
God  extends  to  the  latent  principles  of  sin  to  forbid  them,  and 
to  condemn  to  eternal  destruction  for  them.  And  if  so,  it 
Honbtle?»s  also  extends  to  the  inwjyd  principles  of  holiness,  to 
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reqmre  them,  and  in  like  manner  to  condemn  them  for  the  want 
of  them. 

II.  The  sum  of  our  duty  to  God  required  in  his  law,  is 
I.OTE ;  taking  love  in  a  large  sense,  for  the  true  regard  of  our 
hearts  to  God,  implying  esteem,  honour,  benevolence,  grati- 
tude, complacence,  &c.  This  is  not  only  very  plain  by  the 
scripture,  but  it  is  evident  in  itself.  The  sum  of  what  the  law 
of  G<xl  requires^  is  doubtless  obedience  to  that  law :  No  law 
can  require  more  than  that  it  be  obeyed.  But  it  is  manifestg 
that  obedience  is  nothing,  any  otherwise  than  as  a  testimony 
of  the  respect  of  our  hearts  to  God :  Without  the  heart,  man^s 
external  acts  are  no  more  than  the  motions  of  the  limbs  of  a 
wooden  image :  have  no  more  of  the  nature  of  either  sin  or 
righteousness.  It  must  therefore  needs  be,  that  love  to  God, 
the  respect  of  the  heart,  must  be  the  sum  of  the  duty  required 
IB  his  law.  ^. 

III.  It  therefore  appears  from  the  premises,  that  whoso* 
ever  withholds  more  or  that  love  or  respect  of  heart  from 
God  which  his  law  requires,  than  he  aflords,  has  more  sin 
than  righteousness.  Not  only  he  that  has  less  divine  love  than 
passions  and  affections  which  are  opposite;  but  also  he  that 
does  not  love  God  half  so  much  as  ne  ought  or  has  reason  to 
do,  has  justly  more  wrong  than  right  imputed  to  him,  accord* 
mg  to  the  law  of  God  and  the  law  of  reason ;  he  has  more 
irregularitv  than  rectitude,  with  regard  to  the  law  of  love. 
The  sinful  disrespect  of  his  heart  towards  God  is  greater  than 
llis  respect  to  him. 

But  what  considerate  person  is  there,  even  among  the 

more  virtuous  part  of  mankind,  but  would  be  ashamed  to  say 

«nd  profess  before  God  or  men,  that  he  loves  God  half  so 

much  as  he  ought  to  do ;  or  that  he  eiercises  one  half  of  that 

esteem,  honour  and  gratitude  towards  God,  which  would  be 

sUogether  becoming  him ;  considering  what  God  is,  and  what 

gteai  manifestations  he  has  made  of  his  transcendent  excellency 

mud  goodness,  and  what  benefits  he  receives  from  him  ?    And 

.if  few  or  none  of  the  best  of  men  can  with  reason  and  truth 

make  even  such  a  profession,  how  far  from  it  must  the  gene* 

rality  of  mankind  be  ? 

The  chief  and  most  fundamental  of  all  the  commands  of 
the  moral  law  requires  us  to  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our 
hearts^  aud  with  all  our  souls^  with  all  our  strength^  and  aU  our 
mmd:  that  is  plainly,  with  all  that  is  within  us,  or  to  the  utmost 
capacity  of  our  nature.     God  is  in  himself  worthy  of  infinitely 

E eater  love  than  any  creature  can  exercise  towards  him; 
ve  equal  to  his  perfections,  which  are  infinite.  God  loves 
himself  with  no  greater  love  than  he  is  worthv  of,  when  he 
loves  himself  infimtely ;  but  we  ccun  give  to  Crod  no  more  than 
we  have.    Therefore  if  we  give  him  somuch,  if  we  love  him  to 

VOL.  II.  4S 
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the  utmost  extent  of  the  faculties  of  our  nature,  we  are  excused. 
But  when  what  is  proposed  is  only  that  we  should  love  him 
Of  much  €u  our  capacity  will  allowj  all  excuse  of  want  of  eapa* 
cAy  ceases,  and  oUigation  takes  hold  of  us ;  and  we  are  doubt- 
less obliged  to  love  Uod  to  the  utmost  of  what  is  possible  for  us, 
with  such  fieiculties  and  such  opportunities  and  advantages  to 
know  God,  as  we  have.  And  it  is  evidently  implied  in  this 
great  commandment  of  the  law,  that  our  love  to  God  should  be 
so  great,  as  to  have  the  most  absolute  possession  of  all  the  soul, 
and  the  perfect  government  of  all  the  principles  and  springs  of 
action  that  are  m  our  nature. 

Though  it  is  not  easy  precisely  to  fix  the  limits  of  man^ 
Capacity  as  to  love  to  God ;  yet  in  general  we  may  determine, 
that  his  capacity  of  love  is  co-extended  with  his  capacity  of 
knowledge:  The  exercise  of  the  understanding  opens  the 
way  for  the  exeiipise  of  the  other  faculty.  Now,  though  we 
cannot  have  any  proper  positive  understanding  of  God^s  infi- 
nite excellency ;  yet  the  capacity  of  the  human  understanding 
m  very  great,  and  may  be  extended  far.  It  is  needless  to 
dispute  how  far  man's  knowledge  may  be  said  to  be  strictly 
comprehensive  of  things  that  are  very  great,  as  of  the  extent 
of  the  expanse  of  thelieavens,  &c.  The  word  comprehensne 
seems  to  be  ambiguous.  But  doubtless  we  are  capable  of 
some  proper  positive  understanding  of  the  greatness  of  these 
things,  in  comparison  of  other  things  that  we  know.  We 
are  capable  of  some  clear  understanding  of  the  greatness  or 
considerableness  of  a  whole  nation ;  or  of  the  whole  world  of 
mankind,  as  vastly  exceeding  that  of  a  particular  person  or 
family.  We  can  positively  understand,  ttiat  the  whole  globe 
of  the  earth  is  vastly  greater  than  a  particular  hill  or  moun- 
tain. And  can  have  some  good  positive  apprehension  of  the 
starry  heavens,  as  so  greatly  exceeding  the  globe  of  the  earth 
that  the  latter  is  as  it  were  nothing  to  it.  So  the  human  faculties 
ore  capable  of  a  real  and  clear  understanding  of  the  greatness, 

Slory,  and  goodness  of  God,  and  of  our  dependence  up<Mi  him, 
om  the  manifestations  which  God  has  made  of  himself  to 
mankind,  as  being  beyond  all  expression  above  that  of  the 
most  excellent  human  friend  or  earthly  object.  And  so  we 
are  capable  of  esteem  and  love  to  God,  which  shall  be  pro- 
portionable, much  exceeding  that  which  we  have  to  any  crea- 
ture. 

These  things  may  help  us  to  form  some  judgment,  how 
vastly  the  generality  of  mankind  fall  below  their  duty,  with 
respect  to  love  to  God ;  yea,  how  far  they  are  firom  coming 
half-way  to  that  height  of  love  which  is  agreeable  to  the  rule 
of  riffht.  Surely  if  our  esteem  of  God,  desires  after  him,  and 
delight  in  him,  were  such  as  become  us,  considering  the  things 
f>)remaitioned,  they  would  exceed  our  regard  to  other  things 
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as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  and  would  swallow  up 
all  other  affections  like  a  deluge.  But  how  far,  how  exceed^ 
in^  far,  are  the  generality  of  the  world  from  any  appearance  of 
being  influenced  and  governed  by  such  a  degree  of  divine  love 
as  tins  I 

If  we  consider  the  love  of  God  with  respect  to  one  ex- 
ercise of  it,  gratitude^hovf  far  indeed  do  the  generality* of 
mankind  come  short  of  the  rule  of  right  and  reason  in  this ! — 
If  we  consider  how  various^  innumerable,  and  vast  the  benefits 
we  receive  from  God,  how  infinitely  great  and  wonderfiil  that 
grace  which  is  revealed  and  offered  to  them  who  live  under 
the  gospel — in  that  eternal  salvation  which  is  procured  by  God 
giving  his  only  begotten  Son  to  die  for  sinners — and  also  how. 
unworthy  we  are  all,  deserving  (as  Dr.  T.  confesses)  eternal 
perdition  under  God^s  wrath  and  curse — how  great  is  the  gra^ 
titude  that  would  become  us,  who  are  the  subjects  of  so  many 
and  great  benefits.  What  grace  is  this  towards  poor  sinfiil 
lost  mankind,  set  before  us  in  so  affecting  a  manner,  as  in  the 
extreme  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God  ;  who  was  carried  through 
those  pains  by  a  love  stronger  than  death,  a  love  that  conquer- 
ed those  mighty  agonies,  a  love  whose  length  and  breadth, 
and  depth  and  height,  passes  knowledge  7  But  oh  !  what 
poor  returns  I  How  little  the  ^atitude  I  How  low,  how 
cold  and  inconstant  the  affection  in  the  best,  compared 
with  the  obligation!  And  what  then  shall  be  said  of  the 
^(ratitude  of  the  generality  ?  Or  rather,  who  can  express  the 
ingratitude  ? 

If  the  greater  part  of  them  who  are  called  christians,  were 
no  enemies  to  Christ  in  heart  and  practice,  were  not  governed 
hj  principles  opposite  to  him  and  his  gospel,  but  had  some 
real  love  and  gratitude  ;  yet  if  their  love  falls  vastly  short  of 
4he  obligation,  or  occasion  given,  they  are  guilty  or  shamefiil 
and  odious  ingratitude.  As  when  a  man  has  been  the  subject 
of  some  instance  of  transcendent  generosity,  whereby  he  has 
been  relieved  from  the  most  extreme  calamity,  and  brought 
into  very  opulent,  honourable  and  happy  circumstances  by  a 
benefactor  of  excellent  character ;  and  yet  expresses  no  more 
gratitude  on  such  an  occasion  than  would  be  requisite  for 
some  kindness  comparatively^  infinitely  smaU,  he  may  justly  fall 
under  the  imputation  of  vile  unthankfulness,  and  of  much 
more  ingratitude  than  gratitude ;  though  he  may  have  no  ill 
will  to  his  benefactor ;  or  no  positive  affection  of  mind  con* 
traiy  to  thankfulness  and  benevolence.  What  is  odious  in  him 
is  his  defect^  whereby  h^  falls  so  vastly  below  his  duty. 

Dr.  TuRNBULL  abundantly  insists,  that  the  forces  of  the 
affections  naturally  in  man  are  well  proportioned ;  and  often 

Ettts  a  question  to  this  purpose — How  man^s  nature  could 
ave  been  better  constituted  ui  Ibis  respect  ?     How  this  affigp- 
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tioDs  of  his  heart  could  have  been  better  proportioned  1  1  will 
now  mention  one  instance  out  of  many  that  might  be  mentioiif- 
ed.  Man,  if  his  heart  were  not  depraved,  might  have  had  a 
disposition  to  gratitude  to  God  for  his  goodness^  in  proportiQii 
to  his  disposition  to  anger  towards  men  for  their  injuries,  Whao 
I  say  in  proportion,  I  mean  considering  the  greatness  and 
number  of  favours  and  injuries,  and  the  degree  in  which  the 
one  and  the  other  are  unmerited,  and  the  benefit  received  by 
the  former,  and  the  damage  sustained  by  the  latter.  Is  there 
not  an  apparent  and  vast  difference  and  inequality  in  the  dis- 

Eositions  to  these  two  kinds  of  affection,  in  the  generality  t>f 
oth  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and  little  children  ?  How 
ready  is  resentment  for  injuries  received  from  men  7  And  how 
easily  is  it  raised  in  most,  at  least  to  an  equality  with  the  de- 
sert f  And  is  it  so  with  respect  to  gratitude  for  benefits  re- 
ceived from  God,  in  any  degree  of  comparison  ?  Dr.  Turk- 
bull  pleads  for  the  natural  disposition  to  anger  for  injuries,  as 
being  good  and  useful.  But  surely  gratitude  to  God,  if  we 
were  inclined  to  it,  would  be  at  least  as  gOod  and  usefiil  as  the 
other. 

How  far  the  generality  of  mankind  are  firom  their  duty, 
with  respect  to  love  to  God,  will  further  appear,  if  we  conn- 
der,  that  we  are  obliged  not  only  to  love  him  with  a  love  ci 
gratitude  for  benefits  received ;   but  true  love  to  God  prima- 
rily  consists  in  a  supreme  regard  to  him  for  what  he  is  in 
himself.    The  tendency  of  true  virtue  is  to  treat  every  thing 
as  it  IS,  and  according  to  its  nature.     And  if  we  regard  the 
Most  High  according  to  the  infinite  dignity  and  glory  of  bis 
nature,  we  shall  esteem  and  love  him  with  all  our  heart  and 
soul,  and  to  the  utmost  of  the  capacity  of  our  nature,  on  this 
account;  and  not  primarily  because  he  has  promoted  ourio- 
terest.     If  God  be  infinitely  excellent  in  himself,  then  he  is 
infinitely  lovely  on  that  account ;  or  in  other  words,  infinitely 
worthy  to  be  loved,     And  doubtless,  if  he  be  worthy  to  be 
loved  for  this,  then  be  ought  to  be  loved  for  it.     And  it  is 
manifest,  there   can  be    no   true  love  to   him,  if  he  be   not 
loved  for  what  he  is  in  himself.     For  if  we  love  him  not  for 
his  own  sake  but  for  somethmg  else,  then  our  love  is  not  feer* 
minated  on  him^  but  on  sometlung  else,  as  its   ultimate  ob- 
ject.    That  is  no  true  value  for  infinite  worth,  which  implies 
no  value  for  that  worthiness  in  itself  considered,  but  only  oA 
the  account  of  something  foreign.     Our  esteem  of  God  is  fun- 
damentally defective,  if  it  be  not  primarily  for  the  excellency 
of  his  nature,  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  that  is  valuable  in 
him  in  any  respect.     If  we  love  not  God  because  he  is  what  he 
is,  but  only  because  he  is  profitable  to  us,  in  truth  we  love  bn 
not  at  all :   If  we  seem  to  love  bim^  our  feve  is  not  to  him,  but 
to  something  else. 
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And  now  I  must  leave  it  to  every  one  to  judge  for  himgelf, 
from  his  own  opportunities  of  observation  and  information  con- 
cerning mankind,  how  little  there  is  of  this  disinterested  love  to 
God,  Siis  pure  divine  affection,  in  the  world.    How  very  little 
indeed  in  comparison  of  other  affections  altogether  diverse, 
which  perpetually  ur^e,  actuate  and  govern  mankind,  and  keep 
the  world,  through  dl  nations  and  ages,  in  a  continual  agita- 
tion and  commotion  I     This  is  an  evidence  of  an  horrid  con- 
tempt of  God.     It  would  justly  be  esteemed  a  great  instance 
L     of  disrespect  and  coiiteiupi  of  a  prmce,  if  one  of  bis  subjects 
-^^  when  he  came  into  his  house,  should  set  him  below  his  meanest 
;  slave.  But  in  setting  the  infinite  Jbhovah  below  earthly  objects 
and  enjoyments,  men  degrade  him  below  those  things,  between 
i  which  and  him  there  is  an  infinitely  greater  distance,  than  be- 
^  tween  the  highest  earthly  potentate  and  the  most  abject  of  mor- 
tals. Such  a  conduct  as  the  generality  of  men  are  guilty  of  towards 
•   Ck>d,  continually  and  through  all  ages,  in  innumerable  respects, 
wonM  be  accounted  the  most  vile  contemptuous  treatment  of 
a  fellow-creature  of  distinguished  dignity.     Particularly  men^s 
treatment  of  the  offers  God  makes  of  himself  to  them  as  their 
friend,  their  father,  their  Grod,  and  everlasting  portion ;  their 
treatment  of  the  exhibitions  he  has  made  of  his  unmeasurable 
love  and  the  boundless  riches  of  his  grace  in  Christ,  attended 
with  earnest  repeated  calls,  counsels,  expostulations,  and  in- 
treaties :  as  also  of  the  most  dreadful  threatenings  of  his  eter- 
nal displeasure  and  vengeance. 

Before  1  finish  this  section^  it  may  be  proper  to  say  some- 
thing in  reply  to  an  objection  some  may  be  ready  to  make 
against  the  force  of  this  argument — that  men  do  not  come 
half-way  to  that  degree  of  love  to  God,  which  becomes  them 
and  is  their  duty.  The  objection  is  this  :  That  the  argument 
seems  to  prove  too  much,  in  that  it  will  prove,  that  even  good 
men  themselves  have  more  sin  than  holiness  ;  which  also  has 
been  supposed.  But  if  this  were  true  it  would  follow,  that 
tm  is  the  prevalent  principle  even  in  good  men,  and  that  it  is 
the  principle  which  has  the  predom'mancy  in  the  heart  and 
practice  of  the  truly  pious ;  which  is  plainly  contrary  to  the 
word  of  God. 
^  I  answer,  If  it  be  indeed  so,  that  there  is  more  sin,  con- 

sisting in  defect  of  required  holiness,  than  there  is  of  holiness 
in  good  men  in  this  world  ;  yet  it  will  not  follow  that  sin  has 
Uie  chief  government  of  their  heart  and  practice,  for  two 
reasons. 

1.  They  may  love  God  more  than  other  things,  and  yet 
there  may  not  be  so  much  love,  as  there  is  want  of  due  love ; 
or  in  other  words,  they  m^  love  God  more  than  the  world, 
and  therefore  the  love  of  God  may  be  predominant,  and  yet 
may  not  love  God  near  half  so  much  as  they  ought  to  do. 
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This  need  not  be  esteemed  a  paradox :  A  person  may  love  a 
father,  or  some  great  friend  and  benefactor,  of  a  very  excel- 
lent character,  more  than  some  other  object,  a  thousand  times 
less  worthy  of  his  edteem  and  affection,  and  yet  love  him  ten 
times  less  than  he  ought ;  and  so  be  chargeable,  aU  thiii^ 
considered,  with  a  deficiency  in  respect  and  gratitude  that  u 
very  unbecoming  and  hateful.     If  love  to  God  prevaik  above 
the  love  of  other  things,  then  virtue  will  prevail  above  evO 
affections,  or  positive  prmciples  of  sin  ;  by  which  principles  it 
is,  that  sin  has  a  positive  power  and  influence.     For  evil  affisc* 
tions  radically  consist  in  inordinate  love  to  other  things  be- 
sides God :    And   therefore,  virtue  prevailing  beyond   these, 
will   have  the  governing  influence.     The  predominance  of  the 
love  of  God  in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  more  firom  the  nii- 
ture  of  the  object  loved,  and  the  nature  of  the  principle  of  true 
love,  than  the  degree  of  the  prmciple.     The  object  is  one  of 
supreme  loveliness ;    immensely  above  all  other  objects   io' 
worthiness  of  regard  ;  and  it  is  by  such  a  transcendent  ex:cel* 
lency,  that  he  is  God  and  worthy  to  be  regarded  and  adored 
as  God :  And  he  that  truly  loves  God,  loves  him  as  God.   True 
love  acknowledges  him  to  be  divinely  and  supremely  excel- 
lent ;  and  must  arise  fi'om  some  knowledge,  sense,  and  convic- 
tion of  his  worthiness  of  supreme  respect :   And  though  the 
sense  and  view  of  it  may  be  very  imperfect,  and  the  love  that 
arises  from  it  in  like  manner  imperfect ;  yet  if  there  be  any  re- 
alising view  of  such  divine  excellency,  it  must  cause  the  heart 
to  respect  God  above  all. 

3.  Another  reason  why  a  principle  of  holiness  maintuns 
the  dominion  in  the  hearts  of  good  men,  is  the  nature  of  the 
covenant  of  ffrace,  and  the  promises  of  that  covenant,  on 
which  true  Christian  virtue  relies,  and  which  engaffe  God*s 
strength  and  assistance  to  be  on  its  side,  and  to  help  it  against 
its^nemy,  that  it  may  not  be  overcome.  The  just  live  by  fiuth. 
Holiness  in  the  Christian  or  his  spiritual  life,  is  maintained  as 
it  has  respect  by  faith  to  its  author  and  finisher,  and  derives 
strength  and  emcacy  from  the  divine  fountain,  and  by  this 
means  overcomes.  For,  as  the  apostle  says.  This  is  the  victory 
that  overcomes  the  world,  even  our  faith.  It  is  our  faith  in  him 
who  has  promised  never  to  leave  nor  forsake  his  people ;  not 
to  forsake  the  work  of  his  own  hands,  nor  suffer  his  people  to 
be  tempted  above  their  ability  ;  that  his  grace  shall  be  simcieiit 
for  them,  his  strength  be  made  perfect  in  weakness ;  and  that 
where  he  has  begun  a  good  work  he  will  carry  it  on  to  die  day 
of  Christ. 
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SECT.  VL 

The  Corruption  of  Man's  Nature  appears  by  its  Tendency^  in 
its  present  Staie^  to  an  extreme  Degree  of  Folly  andStU' 
pimty  in  Matters  of  Religion. 

It  appears  that  man^s  nature  is  greatly  depraved,  by  an  ap* 
parent  proneness  to  an  exceeding  stupidity  and  sottishness  m 
those  things  wherein  his  duty  and  main  interest  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned. 1  shall  instance  in  two  things,  viz.  men^s  proneness  to 
idolatry ;  and  a  general  great  disregard  of  eternal  things^  in 
them  who  live  under  the  light  of  the  gospel. 

It  is  manifest,  in  the^r^t  instance,  that  man^s  nature  in  its 
present  state  is  attended  with  a  great  propensity  to  forsake  the 
acknowledgment  and  worship  of  the  true  God,  and  to  fall  into 
the  most  stupid  idolatry.  This  has  been  sufficiently  proved 
by  known  fact,  on  abundant  trial  :  Insomuch  as  the  world  of 
mankind  in  general  (excepting  one  small  people,  miraculously 
delivered  and  preserved)  through  all  nations,  m  all  parts  of  the 
world,  ages  after  ages,  continued  without  the  knowledge  and 
worship  of  the  true  God  and  overwhelmed  in  gross  idolatry, 
without  the  least  appearance  or  prospect  of  its  recovering  itself 
from  so  great  blindness  or  returning  from  its  brutish  principles 
and  customs,  till  delivered  by  divine  grace. 

In  order  to  the  most  just  arguing  from  fact,  concerning  the 
tendency  of  man^s  nature,  as  that  is  in  itself,  it  should  be  en< 
quired  what  the  event  has  been,  where  nature  has  been  left  to 
itself,  to  operate  according  to  its  own  tendency,  with  least  op- 
position made  to  it  by  any  thing  supernatural ;  rather  than  m 
exempt  places,  where  the  mfinite  power  and  grace  of  God  have 
interposed,  and  extraordinary  means  have  been  used  to  stem  the ' 
current,  and  bring  men  to  true  religion  and  virtue.  As  to  the 
means  by  which  God^s  people  of  old,  in  the  line  of  Abraham^ 
were  delivered  and  preserved  from  idolatry,  they  were  miracu- 
lous and  of  mere  grace.  Notwithstanding  which,  they  were  of- 
ten relapsing  into  the  notions  and  ways  of  the  heathen ;  and 
when  they  had  backslidden,  never  were  recovered  but  by  divine 

gucious  interposition.  And  as  to  the  means  by  which  many 
entile  nations  have  been  delivered  since  the  days  of  the  gos- 
pel, they  are  such  as  have  been  wholly  owing  to  Uie  most  won- 
derful, miraculous,  and  infinite  grace.  God  was  under  no  obli- 
SLtion  to  bestow  on  the  heathen  world  greater  advantages  than 
ey  had  in  the  ages  of  their  gross  darkness  ;  as  appears  by  the 
fiict,  that  God  actually  did  not,  for  so  long  a  time,  bestow  great- 
er advantages. 
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Dr.  T.  himself  observes,  {Key  p.  -1.)  Thai  in  abcui  four 
hundred  years  after  the  floods  the  generality  of  mankind  were 
fallen  into  idolatry.  And  thus  it  wa»  every  where  through  the 
world,  excepting  among  that  people  that  was  saved  aiMl  jHe- 
served  by  a  constant  series  of  miracles,  through  a  variety  of 
countries,  nations,  and  climates,  greai  enough^ — and  through 
successive  changes,  revolutions,  and  ages,  numerous  enough  to 
be  a  sufficient  trial  of  what  mankind  are  prone  to,  if  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  a  sufficient  trial. 

That  men  should  forsake  the  true  God  for  idols  is  aa  evi- 
dence of  the  most  astonishing  folly  and  stupidity,  by  God^s  owa 
testimony,  Jer.  ii.  12,  Ki.     Be  astonished^  O  ye  hemens^  at  tkiSf 
and  be  ye  horribly  afraid^  be  ye  very  desolate^  sakh  the  Lord: 
For  my  people  have  committed  two  evils  ;  they  have  forsaken 
me,  the  fountain  of  living  waters^  and  have  hewed  out  to  them^ 
selves  cisterns^  broken  ctstems^  that  can  hold  no  water.    And 
that  mankind  in  general  did  thus,  so  soon  after  the  flood,  was 
from  the  evil  propensity  of  their  hearts,  and  because  they  didm€ 
like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge:  as 'is  evident  by  iZma. 
i.  28.     And  the  Universality  of  the  effect  shews  that  the  cause 
was  universal,  and  not  any  thing  belonging  to  the  particular 
circumstances  of  one,  or  only  some  nations  or  ages,  but  some- 
thing belonging  to  that  nature  which  is  common  to  all  nations 
and  which   remains  the  same  through  all  ages.     And  what 
other  cause  could  this  great  effect  possibly  arise  from,  but  a  de^ 
praved  disposition,  natural  to  all  mankind  ?    It  could  not  arise 
nrom  want  of  a  sufficient  capacity  or  means  of  knowledge.   This 
is  in  effect  confessed  on  all  hands.  Dr.  Turnbull  (CAm.  PiUL 
p.  21.)  says:    ^^The  existence  of  one  infinitely  powerful,  wise, 
and  ^ood  mind,  the  Author,  Creator,  Upholder,  and  Governor 
of  allthings,  is  a  truth  that  lies  plain  and  obvious  to  all  that  will 
but  think/'    And  (ibid.  p.  245  :)  "  Moral  knowledge,  which  is 
the  most  important  of  all  knowledge,  may  easily  be  acquired  by 
all  mcn.'^    And  again,  (ibid.  p.  *i^2.)     Every  man  by  himself 
if  he  would  duly  employ  his  mmd  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
works  of  God  aoout  him  or  in  the  examination  of  his  own  frame 
misht  make  very  great  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  wisdom 
and  goodness  of  God.   This  all  men,  generally  speaking,  might 
do,  with  very  little  assistance ;  for  they  have  all  sufficient l^li- 
ties  for  thus  employing  their  minds,  and  have  all  sufficient  time 
for  it."     Mr.  Locke  says,  (Hum.  Und.  p.  iv.  .chap.  iv.  p.  842. 
edit  11.)     "Our  own  existence  and  the  sensible  parts  of  the 
universe,  offer  the  proofs  of  a  Deity  so  clearly  and  cogently  to 
our  thoughts,  that  I  deem  it  impossible  for  a  considerate  man  to 
withstand  them.     For  I  judge  it  as  certain  and  clear  a  truth  as 
can  any  where  be  delivered,  that  the  invisible  things  of  God  are 
clearly  seen  from  the  creation  of  the  world,  being  understood  by 
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the  things  that  are  made,  even  liis  eternalpower  and  godheads* 
And  Dr.  T.  himself,  (in  p.  78.)  says,  ''The  light  given  to  all 
ages  and  nations  of  the  world,  is  sufficient  for  the  knowledge 
and  practice  of  their  duty.^^  And  (p.  111,112,)  citing  those 
words  of  the  apostle,  Rom.  ii.  14,  15,  he  says, ''  This  clearly 
supposes  that  the  Gentiles,  who  were  then  in  the  world,  might 
have  done  the  things  contained  in  the  law  by  nature,  or  their 
natural  power.^'  And  in  one  of  the  next  sentences  he  says, 
*'The  apostle,  in  Ram.  i.  19,  20,  21,  affirms  that  the  Gentiles 
had  light  sufficient  to  hate  seen  God's  eternal  power  and  god- 
head in  the  works  of  creation  ;  and  that  the  reason  why  they 
did  not  glorify  him  as  (rod,  was  because  they  became  vain  in 
their  imaginations,  and  had  darkened  their  foolish  heart ;  so 
that  they  were  without  excuse.  And  in  his  paraphrase  on  those 
verses  in  the  1st  of  Rom.  he  speaks  of  the  very  heathens  that 
were  without  a  written  revelation,  as  having  that  clear  and  evi- 
dent discovery  of  God's  being  and  perfections  that  they  are  in- 
excusable in  not  glorifying  him  suitably  to  his  excellent  nature, 
and  as  the  author  of  their  being  and  enjoyments.''  And  (p.  146. 
8.)  he  says, ''  God  affords  every  man  sufficient  light  to  know  his 
dnty.'*  If  all  ages  and  nations  of  the  world  have  sufficient  light 
for  the  knowledge  of  God  and  their  duty  to  him,  then  even  such 
nations  and  ages,  in  which  the  most  brutish  ignorance  and  bar- 
barity prevailed,  had  sufficient  light,  if  they  had  but  a  disposi- 
tion to  improve  it ;  and  then  much  more  those  of  the  heathen 
which  were  more  knowing  and  polished,  and  in  asps  wherein 
arts  and  learning  had  made  greatest  advances.  But  even  in 
aach  nations  and  ages  there  was  no  advance  made  towards  true 
religion ;  as  Dr.  Winder  observes,  {Hist,  of  KnowL  vol.  ii. 
p.  336.)  in  the  following  words : — The  pagan  religion  degen- 
erated into  greater  absurdity  the  further  it  proceeded. ;  and  it 
prevailed  in  all  its  height  of  absurdity  when  the  Pagan  nations 
were  polished  to  the  height.  Though  they  set  out  with  the  ta- 
lents of  reason,  and  had  solid  foundations  of  information  to 
build  upon,  it  in  fact  proved  that  with  all  their  strengthened 
fiu^ulties  and  growing  powers  of  reason,  the  edifice  of  religion 
rose  in  the  most  absurd  deformities  and  disproportions,  and 
gradually  went  on  in  the  most  irrational,  disproportioned,  in- 
congruous systems,  of  which  the  most  easy  dictates  of  reason 
would  have  demonstrated  the  absurdity.  They  were  contrary 
to  all-  just  calculations  in  moral  mathematics.  ^^ He  observes, 
*^  that  their  grossest  abominations  first  began  in  Egypty  where 
was  an  ostentation  of  the  greatest  progress  in  learning  and 
science  :  And  they  never  renounced  clearly  any  of  their  abom- 
inations, or  openly  returned  to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God, 
the  Creator  of  all  things,  and  to  the  original,  genuine  senti- 
ments of  the  highest  and  most  venerable  antiquity.  The  Pagan 
VOL.  ir,  4^4 
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religion  continued  in  this  deep  state  of  corruption  to  the  last 
The  Pagan  philosophers,  and  inquisitive  men,  made  great  im- 
provements in  many  sciences,  and  even  in  morality  itself;  jet 
the  inveterate  absurdities  of  Paran  idolatry  remained  wttb- 
out  remedy.  Every  temple  smoked  with  incense  to  the  san 
and  moon,  and  other  inanimate  material  luminaries,  and 
earthly  elements,  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  and  Venus,  &c. 
&c.  the  patrons  and  examples  of  almost  every  vice.  He- 
catombs bled  on  the  altars  of  a  thousand  Gods,  as  mad 
superstition  inspired  And  this  was  not  the  disgrace  of 
our  ignorant  untaught  northern  countries  only ;  but  even  at 
Athens  itself  the  infamy  reigned,  and  circulated  through  all 
Greece^  and  finally  prevailed,  amidst  all  their  learning  and 
politeness,  under  the  Ptolemys  in  Egypt^  and  the  CiBsars  at 
Rome,    Now  if  the  knowledge  of  the  pagan  world  in  relision 

Sroceeded  no  further  than  this ;  if  they  retained  all  their 
cities,  even  the  most  absurd  of  them  all  their  deified  beasts, 
and  deified  men,  even  to  the  last  breath  of  pagan  power:  We 
may  justly  ascribe  the  great  improvements  in  the  world  on 
the  subject  of  religion  to  divine  revelation,  either  vouchsafed 
in  the  beginning  when  this  knowledge  was  competently  clear 
and  copious ;  or  at  the  death  of  paganism,  when  this  light 
shone  forth  in  its  consummate  lustre  at  the  comin/r  of 
Christ." 

Dr.  T.  often  speaks  of  the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  worM 
as  great  wickednes9s  in  which  they  were  wholly  inexcusable ; 
and  yet  often  speaks  of  their  case  as  remediless,  and  of  them 
as  being  dead  in  sin  and  unable  to  recover  themselves.  If  so, 
and  yet  according  to  his  own  doctrine,  every  age,  every  na- 
tion, and  every  man,  had  sufiicient  light  aflbrded  to  know  God 
and  their  whole  duty  to  him  ;  then  their  inability  to  deliver 
themselves  must  be  a  moral  inability,  consisting  in  a  desperate 
depravity  and  most  evil  disposition  of  heart. 

And  if  there  had  not  been  sufiicient  trial  of  the  propensity 
of  the  hearts  of  mankind,  through  all  those  ages  that  passed 
fi'om  Abrahoan  to  Christ,  the  trid  has  been  continued  down  te 
this  day  in  all  those  vast  regions  of  the  face  of  the  earth'  that 
have  remained  without  any  efiects  of  the  light  of  the.  gospel ; 
and  the  dismal  efiect  continues  every  where  unvaried.  How 
was  it  with  that  multitude  of  nations  inhabiting  South  and 
North  America  ?  What  appearance  was  there  when  the  JSW- 
ropeans  first  came  hither,  of  their  being  recovered,  or  recover- 
ing, in  any  degree,  fi-om  the  grossest  ignorance,  delusion,  and 
most  stupid  paganism  ?  And  how  is  it  at  this  day  in  those  parts 
of  Afi'ica  and  Asia  into  which  the  light  of  the  gospel  has  not 
penetrated  ? 

This  strong  and  universally  prevalent  disposition  of  man- 
kind to  idolatry,  of  which  there  has  been  such  great  trial  and 
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so  notorious  and  vast  proof,  in  fact,  is  a  most  glaring  evidence 
of  the  exceeding  depravity  of  the  human  nature  ;  as  it  is  a  pro- 
pensity in  the  utmost  degree  contrary  to  the  highest  end,  the 
main  business,  and  chief  happiness  of  mankind — consisting  in 
the  knowledge,  service,  and  enjoyment  of  the  living  God,  the 
Creator  and  Governor  of  the  world — in  the  highest  degree 
contrary  to  that  for  which  mainly  God  gave  mankind  more  un- 
derstanding than  the  beasts  of  the  earth,  and  made  them  wiser 
than  the  fowls  of  heaven  ;  which  was,  that  they  might  be  capa- 
ble of  the  knowledge  of  God.  It  is  also  in  the  highest  degree 
contrary  to  the  first  and  greatest  commandment  of  the  moral 
law.  That  we  should  have  no  other  Gods  before  Jehovah,  and 
that  we  should  love  and  adore  him  with  all  our  heart,  soul, 
mind,  and  strength.  The  scriptures  are  abundant  in  repre- 
senting the  idolatry  of  the  heathen  world  as  their  exceeding 
wickedness  and  their  most  brutish  stupidity.  They  who  wor- 
ship and  trust  in  idols  are  said  themselves  to  be  like  the  lifeless 
statues  they  worship,  like  mere  senseless  stocks  and  stones. — 
(Psalm  cxv.  4 — 8.  and  cxxxv.  15 — 18.) 

A  second  instance  of  the  natural  stupidity  of  mankind  is 
that  great  disregard  of  their  own  eternal  interest^  which  appears 
so  remarkably,  so  generally  among  them  who  live  under  the 
gospel 

Mr.  Locke  observes,  {Hum.  Und.  vol.  i.  p.  207.)  "  Were 
the  will  determined  by  the  views  of  good,  as  it  appears  in  con- 
templation greater  or  less  to  the  understanding,  it  could  never 
get  loose  from  the  infinite  eternal  joys  of  heaven,  once  pro- 
posed and  considered  as  possible ;  the  eternd.1  condition  of  a 
mture  state  infinitely  outweighing  the  expectation  of  riches  or 
honour,  or  any  other  worldly  pleasure  which  we  can  propose 
to  ourselves ;  though  we  should  grant  these  the  more  probable 
to  be  obtained."  Again,  (p.  228,  229.)  "  He  that  will  not  be 
so  far  a  rational  creature  as  to  reflect  seriously  upon  infinite 
happiness  and  misery,  must  needs  condemn  himself,  as  not 
making  that  use  of  his  understanding  he  should.  The  rewards 
and  punishments  of  another  life,  which  the  Almighty  ha^ 
established  as  the  enforcements  of  his  laws,  are  of  weight 
enough  to  determine  the  choice  against  whatsoever  pleasure 
or  pain  this  life  can  shew.  When  the  eternal  state  is  consider- 
ed but  in  its  bare  possibility,  which  nobody  can  make  any 
doubt  of,  he  that  will  allow  exquisite  and  endless  happiness  to 
be  but  the  possible  consequence  of  a  good  life  here,  and  the 
contrary  state  the  possible  reward  of  a  bad  one,  must  own  him- 
self to  judge  very  much  amiss,  if  he  does  not  conclude  that  a 
virtuous  life  with  the  certain  expectation  of  everlasting  bliss, 
which  may  come,  is  to  be  preferred  to  a  vicious  one,  with  the 
fear  of  that  dreadful  state  of  misery  which  it  is  very  possible 
may  overtake  the  guilty,  or  at  least  the  terrible  uncertain  hop^ 
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of  annihilation.     This  is  evidently  bo  ;   though  the  Tirtnoas 
Hfe  here  had  nothing  but  pain,  and  the  vicious  continual  plea- 
sure ;  which  yet  is  for  the  most  part  quite  otherwise,  and  wick* 
ed  men  have  not  much  the  odds  to  bras  of,  even  in  their  pre- 
sent possession :    Nay,  all  things  righUy  considered,  have  I 
think  even  the  worst  part  here.     But  when  infinite  happinesi 
is  put  in  one  scale  against  infinite  misery  in  the  other ;  if  the 
worst  that  comes  to  the  pious  man,  if  he  mistakes,  be  the  best 
that  the  wicked  man  can  attain  to,  if  he  be  in  the  right ;  who 
can,  without  madness,  run  the  venture?     Who  in  his  witi 
would  choose  to  come  within  a  possibility  of  infinite  miaeiy  f 
which  if  he  miss,  there  is  yet  nothing  to  be  got  by  that  fat- 
md  :  Whereas,  on  the  other  side,  the  sober  man  ventures  no- 
thing, against  infinite  happiness  to  be  got,  if  hia  ezpectatioa 
comes  to  pass.^' 

That  disposition  of  mind  vriuch  b  a  propensity  to  aet  cea> 
trary  to  reason,  is  a  depraved  disposition.  It  is  not  becaiw 
the  faculty  of  reason  which  God  has  given  to  mankind  is  not 
sufficient  fully  to  discover  to  them,  that  forty,  sixty,  or  an  huh 
dred  vears,  is  as  nothing  in  comparison  of  eternity — infinitelf 
less  than  a  second  of  time  to  an  hundred  years — that  the  great- 
est worldly  prosperitv  is  not  treated  with  the  most  perfect^ 
regard,  in  all  cases  where  there  is  any  degree  of  competitioa  cf 
earthly  things,  with  salvation  fix>m  exquisite,  eternal  oiisay, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  everlasting  glory  and  felicity.  But  is  it 
a  matter  of  controversy,  whether  men  in  general  shew  a  straaf 
disposition  to  act  far  otherwise,  from  their  infancy  till  deatk 
sensibly  approaches  ?  In  things  that  concern  their  teroponl 
interest,  they  easily  discern  the  difierence  between  things  of  t 
long  and  short  continuance.  It  is  no  hard  matter  to  conviaoe 
men  of  the  difference  between  being  admitted  to  the  aceom- 
modations  and  entertainments  of  a  convenient,  beautifiil,  weB- 
fiurnished  habitation,  and  to  partake  of  the  provisions  and  pro- 
duce of  a  plentiful  estate  for  a  day,  or  a  night ;  and  having  al 
given  them  and  settled  upon  them  as  their  own,  to  poMow  m 
long  as  they  live,  and  to  be  theirs  and  their  heirs  for  em. 
There  would  be  no  need  of  preaching  sermons,  and  spendii^ 
strength  and  life  to  convince  them  of  the  difference.  Mci 
know  how  to  adjust  things  in  their  dealines  and  contracts  cm 
with  another,  according  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  uaj 
thing  agreed  for  is  to  be  used  or  enjoyed.  In  temporal  attun, 
they  are  sensible  that  it  concerns  them  to  provide  for  Jiitm 
time  as  well  as  for  the  preseni.  Thus  common  prudence  levi- 
es them  to  take  care  m  summer  to  lay  up  for  winter  $  yea,  to 
provide  a  fund,  or  an  estate,  whence  they  may  be  supptted  fir 
a  long  time  to  come.  And  not  only  so,  but  they  aiB  ibrwiri 
to  spend  and  be  spent,  in  order  to  provide  for  their  daUm 
after  they  are  dead ;  though  it  be  quite  uncertain,  wiio  M 
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enjoy  what  they  lay  up,  after  they  have  left  the  world.  And 
if  their  children  should  have  the  comfort  of  it  as  they  desire, 
they  will  not  partake  with  them  in  that  comfort,  or  have  any 
portion  in  any  thing  under  the  sun.  In  things  which  relate  to 
men^s  temporal  interest,  they  seem  very  sensible  ot  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Hfe,  especially  of  the  lives  of  others ;  and  to  make 
answerable  provision  for  the  security  of  their  worldly  interest, 
that  no  considerable  part  of  it  may  rest  only  on  so  uncertain  a 
foundation,  as  the  life  of  a  neighbour  or  friend.  Common  dis- 
cretion leads  them  to  take  good  care  that  their  outward  pos- 
sessions be  well  secured  by  a  good  and  firm  title.  In  worldly 
concerns,  men  discern  their  opportunities,  and  are  careful  to 
improve  them  before  they  are  past.  The  husbandman  is  care- 
ful to  plough  his  ground  and  sow  his  seed  in  the  proper  season; 
otherwise  he  knows  he  cannot  expect  a  crop  :  And  when  the 
harvest  is  come,  he  will  not  sleep  away  the  time ;  for  he  knows 
if  he  does  so  the  crop  will  soon  be  lost.  How  careful  and  eagle- 
eyed  is  the  merchant  to  improve  opportunities  to  enrich  him- 
self? How  apt  are  men  to  be  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of 
danger  to  their  worldly  estate,  or  any  thing  that  remarkably 
threatens  great  damage  to  their  outward  interest  ?  And  how 
will  they  bestir  themselves  in  such  a  case,  if  possible  to  avoid 
the  threatened  calamity  ?  In  things  purely  secular,  and  not 
of  a  moral  or  spiritual  nature,  they  easily  receive  conviction 
by  past  experience,  when  any  thing,  on  repeated  trial,  proves 
unprofitable  or  prejudicial ;  and  are  ready  to  take  warning  by 
what  they  have  found  themselves,  and  also  by  the  experience 
of  their  neighbours  and  forefathers. 

But  if  we  consider  how  men  generally  conduct  themselves 
in  things  on  which  their  well-being  infinitely  more  dependsi 
how  vast  is  the  diversity  ?  In  these  things  how  cold,  lifeless, 
and  dilatory  ?  With  what  difiiculty  are  a  few,  out  of  multi- 
tudes, excited  to  any  tolerable  degree  of  care  and  diligence, 
by  the  innumerable  means  used  in  order  to  make  them  wise 
for  .themselves  ?  And  when  some  vigilance  and  activity  is  ex- 
cited, how  apt  is  it  to  die  away,  like  a  mere  force  against  a 
natural  tendency?  What  need  of  a  constant  repetition 
of  admonitions  and  counsels  to  keep  the  heart  fi*om  fall- 
ing asleep  ?  How  many  objections  are  made  ?  How  are 
dimculties  magnified?  And  how  soon  is  the  mind  dis- 
couraged ?  How  many  arguments,  often  renewed,  variously 
and  elaborately  enforced,  do  men  stand  in  need  of,  to  con- 
vince them  of  things  that  are  almost  self-evident  ?  As  that 
things  which  are  eternal  are  infinitely  more  important  than 
things  temporal,  and  the  like.  And  after  all,  how  very  few 
are  convinced  effectually,  or  in  such  a  manner  as  to  induce 
them  to  a  practical  preference  of  eternal  things  ?  How  sense- 
less are  men  .of  the  necessity  of  improving  their  time,  as  to  their 
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spiritual  interest,  and  their  welfare  in  another  world  ?  Though 
it  be  an  endless  futurity,  and  though  it  be  their  own  perscnal, 
infinitely  important  good,  that  is  to  be  cared  for.  Though 
men  are  so  sensible  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  neighboun* 
lives,  when  any  considerable  part  of  their  own  estales  depends 
on  the  continuance  of  them  ;  how  stupidly  senseless  do  Ihey 
seem  to  be  of  the  uncertainty  of  their  own  lives,  when  their 
preservation  from  immensely  great,  remediless,  and  endleas 
misery,  is  risked  by  a  present  delay,  through  a  dependence  on 
future  opportunity  ?  W  hat  a  dreadful  venture  will  men  carekas- 
ly  and  lK)ldly  run,  repeat  and  multiply,  with  regard  to  their 
eternal  salvation ;  who  yet  are  very  carefiil  to  have  every  thing 
in  a  deed  or  bond,  firm  and  without  a  flaw  1  How  negligent  are 
they  of  their  special  advantages  and  opportunities  for  their 
sours  good  7  How  hardly  awakened  by  the  most  evident  and 
imn^inent  danffers,  threatening  eternal  destruction,  yea,  though 
put  in  mind  of  them,  and  much  pains  taken  to  point  them  forai 
shew  them  plainly,  and  fully  to  represent  them,  if  possible  to 
engage  their  attention  7  How  are  uiev  hke  the  horse  that  bold- 
ly rushes  into  the  battle  ?  How  hardly  are  men  convinced  by 
their  own  frequent  and  abundant  experience,  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory nature  of  earthly  things,  and  the  instability  of  their  own 
hearts  in  their  good  frames  and  intentions  7  And  how  hardhr 
convinced  by  their  own  observation,  and  the  experieQce  of  all 

Jast  generations,  of  the  uncertainty  of  life  anditsenjovmentsT 
'sal.  xliz.  ll,dLC.  Their  inward  thought  »,  that  thevt  hosuts 
shall  continue  for  ever. — Nevertheless.,  man  being  in  honour^ 
abideth  not ;  he  is  like  the  beasts  that  perish.  This  their  wof/ 
is  their  folly  ;  yet  their  posterity  approve  their  sayings.  lAke 
sheep  are  they  laid  in  the  grave. 

In  these  things,  men  who  are  prudent  for  their  temporal 
interest  act  as  if  they  were  bereft  of  reason  :  They  have  eyes, 
and  see  not;  ears,  and  hear  not;  neither  do  they  under stmd: 
They  are  like  the  horse  and  mule,  that  have  no  understanding. 
^Jer.  viii.  7.  The  stork  in  the  heaven  knoweth  her  iq^poifited 
times ;  and  the  turtle,  and  the  crane,  and  the  swallow,  obserte 
the  time  of  their  coming :  But  my  people  know  not  the  judgment 
of  the  Lord. 

These  thinffs  are  often  mentioned  in  scripture  as  eviden- 
ces of  extreme  folly  and  stupidity,  wherein  men  act  as  great 
enemies  to  themselves,  as  though  they  loved  their  own  ruin; 
Prov.  viii.  37.  Laying  wait  for  their  own  blood,  Prov.  i.  18. 
And  how  can  these  things  be  accounted  for  but  by  supposing 
a  most  wretched  depravity  of  nature  7  Why  otherwise  shouU 
not  men  be  as  wise  for  themselves  in  spiritual  and  eternal  things 
as  in  temporal  7  All  christians  will  confess,  that  man^a  faculty 
of  reason  was  given  him  chiefly  to  enable  him  to  understand 
the  former^  wherein  his  main  interest  and  true  happinesis  con- 
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sists.  This  faculty  would  therefore  undoubtedly  be  every  way  as 
fit  for  understanding  them  as  the  latter,  if  not  depraved.  The 
reason  why  these  are  understood,  and  not  the  other,  is  not  that 
such  things  €is  have  been  mentioned  belonging  to  men^s  £^irit- 
ual  and  eternal  interest,  are  more  obscure  and  abstruse  in  their 
own  nature.  For  instance,  the  difference  between  long  and 
short,  the  need  of  providing  for  futurity,  the  importance  of  im- 
proving proper  opportunities,  and  of  having  good  security  and 
a  sure  foundation  in  affairs  wherein  our  interest  is  greatly  con- 
cerned, &c.  these  things  are  as  plain  in  themselves  in  religious, 
as  in  other  matters.  And  we  have  far  greater  means  to  assist 
us  to  be  wise  for  ourselves  in  eternal,  than  in  temporal  things. 
We  have  the  abundant  instruction  of  perfect  and  infinite  wis- 
dom itself,  to  lead  and  conduct  us  in  the  paths  of  righteousness, 
so  that  we  may  not  err.  And  the  reasons  of  things  are  most 
clearly,  variously  and  abundantly  set  before  us  in  the  word  of 
God ;  which  is  adapted  to  the  faculties  of  mankind,  tending 
greatly  to  enlighten  and  convince  the  mind  :  Whereas,  we  have 
no  such  excellent  and  perfect  rules  to  instruct  and  direct  us  in 
things  pertaining  to  our  temporal  interest,  nor  any  thing  to  be 
compared  to  it. 

If  any  should  say,  It  is  true,  if  men  gave  full  credit  to 
what  they  are  told  concerning  eternal  things,  and  these  appear- 
ed to  them  as  real  and  certain  things,  it  would  be  an  evidence 
of  a  sort  of  madness  in  them,  that  they  shew  no  greater 
regard  to  them  in  practice :  But  there  is  reason  to  think,  this 
is  not  the  case ;  the  things  of  another  world  being  unseen, 
appear  to  men  as  things  of  a  very  doubtful  nature,  and  attend- 
ed with  great  uncertainty. — In  answer,  I  would  observe, 
agreeable  to  what  has  been  cited  from  Mr  Locke,  though 
eternal  things  were  considered  in  their  bare  possibility^  if  men 
acted  rationally,  they  would  infinitely  outweigh  all  temporal 
things  in  their  influence  on  their  hearts.  And  I  would  also 
observe,  that  to  suppose  eternal  things  not  to  be  fully  believed, 
at  least  by  them  who  enjoy  the  light  of  the  gospel,  does  not 
weaken,  but  rather  strengthen  the  argument  for  the  depravity 
of  nature.  For  the  eternal  world  being  what  God  had  chiefly 
in  view  in  the  creation  of  men,  this  world  was  made  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  other,  man^s  state  here  being  only  a  state 
of  probation,  preparation,  and  progression,  with  respect  to  the 
future  state.  Eternal  things  are  in  effect  their  all,  their  whole 
concern  ;  to  understand  and  know  which  it  chiefly  was,  that 
they  had  understanding  given  them;  therefore  we  may  un* 
doubtedly  conclude,  that  if  men  have  not  respect  to  them  as 
real  and  certain  things,  it  cannot  be  for  want  of  sufficient 
evidence  of  their  truth:  But  it  must  be  from  a  dreadful 
stupidity  of  mind,  occasioning  a  sottish  insensibility  of  their 
truth  and  importance,  when  manifested  by  the  clearest  evi- 
dence. 
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SECT.  Vll. 

That  MaiVs  Nature  is  corrupt^  appears^  in  thai  by  far  the 
greater  Part  of  Mankbid^  in  ml  AgeSj  have  been  wicked 
Men. 

The  depravity  of  man^s  nature  appears,  not  only  in  itM 
propensity  to  sin  in  some  degree^  which  renders  a  man  an  evfl 
or  wicked  man  in  the  eye  of  the  law^  and  strict  justice,  as  was 
before  shewn ;  but  it  is-  so  corrupt,  that  its  depravity  either 
shews  that  men  are,  or  tends  to  make  them  to  be,  of  such  an 
evil  character  as  shall  denominate  them  wicked  men,  accord- 
ing  to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  grace. 

This  may  be  argued  from  several  things  which  have  been 
already  observed :  As  from  a  tendency  to  continual  sin ;  a 
tendency  to  much  greater  degrees  of  sin  than  righteousness, 
and  from  the  general  extreme  stupidity  of  mankind.  But  yet 
the  present  state  of  man^s  nature,  as  implying  or  tending  to  a 
wicked  character,  may  deserve  to  be  more  particularly  consi- 
dered and  directly  proved.  And  in  general,  this  appears,  in 
that  there  have  been  so  very  few  in  the  world,  from  age  to  age, 
ever  since  the  world  has  stood,  that  have  been  of  any  other 
character. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  in  scripture,  and  is  what  1  sup- 
pose none  that  call  themselves  christians  will  deny,  that  the 
whole  world  is  divided  into  ffood  and  bad,  and  that  all  mankind 
at  the  day  of  judgment  will  either  be  approved  as  righteous  or 
condemned  as  wicked  :  either  glorified  as  childreti  of  the  king* 
dom,  or  cast  into  a  furnace  of  fire  as  children  of  the  wicked 
one. 

I  need  not  stand  to  shew  what  things  belong  to  the  cha- 
racter of  such  as  shall  hereafter  be  accepted  as  righteous,  ac- 
cording to  the  word  of  God.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  my  pre- 
sent purpose  to  observe  what  Dr.  T.  himself  speaks  of  as  be- 
longing essentially  to  the  character  of  such.  In  p.  !203.  he 
says,  ^^  This  is  infallibly  the  character  of  true  christians,  and 
what  is  essential  to  such,  that  they  have  really  mortified  the 
flesh  with  its  lusts ; — they  are  dead  to  sin,  and  live  no  longer 
therein  ;  the  old  man  is  crucified,  and  the  body  of  sin  destroy- 
ed: They  yield  themselves  to  God,  as  those  that  are  alive 
from  the  dead,  and  their  members  as  instruments  of  righteous- 
ness to  God  and  as  servants  of  righteousness  to  holiness.^^— 
There  is  more  to  the  like  purpose  in  the  two  next  pages.  In  p. 
228.  he  says,  ^^  Whatsoever  is  evil  and  corrupt  in  us  we  ougnt 
to  condemn  ;  not  so,  as  it  shall  still  remain  in  us,  that  we 
may  always  be  condemning  it,  but  that  we  may  speecUIy  re- 
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form,  and  be  effectually  delivered  from  it ;  otherwise  certain- 
ly we  do  not  come  up  to  the  character  of  the  true  disciples  of 
Christ." 

In  p.  248.  he  says,  ^^  Unless  God^s  favour  be  preferred 
before  all  other  enjoyments  whatsoever,  unless  there  be  a  de- 
light in  the  worship  of  God,  and  in  converse  with  him,  unless 
every  appetite  be  brought  into  subjection  to  reason  and  truth, 
and  unless  there  be  a  kind  and  benevolent  disposition  towards 
our  fellow-creatures,  how  can  the  mind  be  hi  to  dwell  with 
God  in  his  house  and  family,  to  do  him  service  in  his  king- 
dom, and  to  promote  the  happiness  of  any  part  of  his  crea* 
lion." — And  in  his  Key,  §  286.  p.  lOi,  102,  &.c.  shewing  there 
wb€U  it  is  to  be  a  true  christian^  he  says  among  other  things, 
^^  That  he  is  one  who  has  such  a  sense  and  persuasion  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  that  he  devotes  his  life  to  the  honour 
and  service  of  God,  in  hope  of  eternal  glory.  And  that  to 
the  character  of  a  true  christian  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
that  he  diligently  study  the  things  that  are  freely  given  him 
of  God,  viz.  his  election,  regeneration,  &c.  that  he  may  gain 
a  just  knowledge  of  those  inestimable  privileges,  may  taste 
that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  and  rejoice  in  the  gospel  salvation 
as  his  greatest  happiness  and  glory.  It  is  necessary  that  he 
work  these  blessings  on  his  heart,  till  they  become  a  vital 
principle,  producing  in  him  the  love  of  God,  engaging  him  to 
all  cheerful  obedience  to  his  will,  giving  him  a  proper  dignity 
and  elevation  of  soul,  raising  him  above  the  best  and  worst  of 
this  world,  carrying  his  heart  mto  heaven,  and  fixing  his  affec- 
tions and  regards  upon  his  everlasting  inheritance,  and  the  crown 
of  glory  laid  up  for  him  there. — Thus  he  is  armed  against  all 
the  temptations  and  trials  resulting  from  any  pleasure  or  pain, 
hopes  or  fears,  gain  or  loss,  in  the  present  world.  None  of 
these  things  move  him  from  a  faithful  discharge  of  any  part  of  his 
duty,  or  from  a  firm  attachment  to  truth  and  righteousness ; 
neither  counts  ho  his  very  life  dear  to  him,  that  he  may  do  the 
will  of  God,  and  finish  his  course  with  joy.  In  a  sense  of  the 
love  of  God  in  Christ,  he  maintains  daily  communion  with  God 
by  reading  and  meditating  on  his  word.  In  a  sense  of  his  own 
infirmity  and  the  readiness  of  the  divine  favour  to  succour  him, 
he  daily  addresses  the  throne  of  grace  for  the  renewal  of  spiritu- 
al strength,  in  assurance  of  obtamingit  through  the  one  Media- 
tor Christ  Jesus.  Inlightened  and  directed  by  the  heavenly 
doctrine  of  the  gospel,  &c.* 

Now  I  leave  every  one  that  has  any  degree  of  impartiali- 
ty to  judge,  whether  there  be  not  sufllicient  grounds  to  think 
that  it  is  but  a  very  small  part  indeed  of  the  many  myri- 

♦  What  Dr.  Turnbull  says  of  the  cliaractcr  of  a  jfood  man,  is  also  worths 
lo  bo  observed,  Ckris.  Phit.  p.  86,  «58,  259,  888,  375.  376,  400,  410, 
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ads  and  millions  which  overspread  this  globe,  who  are  of  a  cha- 
racter that  in  any  wise  answers  these  descriptions.  However 
Dr.  T.  insists,  that  all  nations,  and  every  man  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  have  light  and  means  sufficient  to  do  the  whole  will 
of  God,  even  they  that  live  in  the  grossest  darkness  of  paga- 
nism. 

Dr.  T.  in  answer  to  arguments  of  this  kind,  very  imperti- 
nently from  time  to  time  objects,  that  we  are  no  judges  of  the 
viciousness  of  men^s  characters,  nor  are  able  to  decide  in  what 
degree  they  are  virtuous  or  vicious.  As  though  we  could  have 
no  good  grounds  to  judge,  that  any  thing  appertaining  to  the 
qualities  or  properties  of  the  mind,  which  is  invisible,  is  general 
or  prevailing  among  a  multitude  or  collective  body,  unless  we 
can  determine  how  it  is  with  each  individual.  I  think  I  have 
sufficient  reason  from  what  I  know  and  have  heard  of  the 
American  Indians  to  judge,  that  there  are  not  many  good  phi- 
losophers among  them ;  though  the  thoughts  of  their  hearts, 
and  the  ideas  and  knowledge  they  have  in  their  minds,  are 
things  invisible ;  and  though  I  have  never  seen  so  much  as  a 
thousandth  part  of  the  Indians;  and  with  respect  to  most  of 
them,  should  not  be  able  to  pronounce  preremptorily  concern- 
ing any  one,  that  he  was  not  very  knowing  in  the  nature  of 
thmgs,  if  all  should  singly  pass  before  me.  And  Dr.  T.  him- 
self seems  to  be  sensible  of  the  falseness  of  his  own  conclusions 
that  he  so  often  urges  against  others  ;  if  we  may  judge  by  his 
practice,  and  the  liberties  he  takes  in  judging  of  a  multitude 
himself.  He,  it  seems,  is  sensible  that  a  man  may  have  good 
grounds  to  judge  that  wickedness  of  character  is  general  in  a 
collective  body ;  because  he  openly  does  it  himself.  {Key^  p. 
102.)  After  declaring  the  things  which  belong  to  the  charac* 
ter  of  a  true  Christian,  he  judges  of  the  generality  of  Christians, 
that  they  have  cast  off  these  things,  that  thet/  are  a  people  that 
do  err  in  their  hearts^  and  have  not  knoimi  God^s  ways^  p.  1250, 
he  judges,  that  the  generality  of  Christians  are  the  most  toicked 
of  <dl  mankind^  when  he  thinks  it  will  throw  some  disgrace 
on  the  opinion  of  such  as  he  opposes.  The  like  we  have 
from  time  to  time  in  other  places,  (as  p.  168,  p.  258,  Key,  p. 
127,128.) 

But  if  men  are  not  sufficient  judges  whether  there  are 
few  of  the  world  of  mankind  but  what  are  wicked,  yet  doubt- 
less God  is  sufficient,  and  his  judgment,  often  declared  in  his 
word,  determines  the  matter.  Matt.  vii.  13, 14.  Enter  ye  in 
at  the  strait  gate :  For  wide  is  the  gate^  and  hfroad  is  the  way 
that  leadeth  to  destructiony  and  many  there  be  that  go  in  thereat: 
Because  strait  is  the  gate ^  and  narrow  is  the  way  that  leadeth  to 
Itfe.and  few  there  be  that  find  it.  It  is  manifest,  that  here 
Christ  is  not  only  describing  the  state  of  things  as  it  was  at  that 
day,  and  does  not  mention  the  comparative  smalkiess  of  the 
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number  of  them  that  are  saved  as  a  consequenoe  of  the  peculiar 
perverseness  of  that  people  and  of  that  generation ;  but  as  a 
consequence  of  the  general  circumstances  of  the  way  to  life 
and  the  way  to  destruction,  the  broadness  of  the  one  and  the 
narrowness  of  the  other.  In  the  straitness  of  the  gate,  &c.  I 
suppose  none  will  den^  that  Christ  has  respect  to  the  strict- 
ness of  those  rules,  which  he  had  insisted  on  in  the  preceding 
«ermon,  and  which  render  the  way  to  Ufe  very  difficult.  But 
certainly  these  amiable  rules  would  not  be  difficult,  were  they 
not  contrary  to  the  natural  inclinations  of  mcn^s  hearts ;  and 
they  would  not  be  contrary  to  those  inclinations,  were  these 
not  depraved.  Consequently  the  wideness  of  the  gate,  and 
broadness  of  the  way,  that  leads  to  destruction,  in  consequence 
of  which  many  go  in  thereat,  must  imply  the  agreeableness 
of  this  way  to  men^s  natural  inclinations.  The  like  reason  is 
given  by  Christ,  why  few  are  saved.  Luke  xiii.  23,  24  Then 
said  one  unto  him^  Lord^  are  ttierc  few  saved  ?  And  lie  said 
unto  tJiem^  Strive  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate  :  For  many  I  say 
unto  you^  shall  seek  to  enter  in^  and  shall  not  be  able.  That  there 
are  generally  but  few  good  men  in  the  world,  even  among  them 
who  have  the  most  distinguishing  and  glorious  advantages  for 
it,  is  evident  by  that  saying  of  our  Lord,  Many  are  called^  but 
Jew  are  chosen.  And  if  there  are  but  few  among  these,  how 
lew,  how  very  few  indeed,  must  persons  of  this  character  be, 
compared  with  the  whole  world  of  mankind  ?  The  exceeding 
smallness  of  the  number  of  the  saints,  compared  with  the  whole 
world,  appears  by  the  representations  often  made  of  them  as 
distinguished  from  the  world ;  in  which  they  are  spoken  of  as 
called  and  chosen  out  of  tJie  worlds  redeemed  from  the  earthy 
redeemed  from  among  menj  as  being  those  that  are  of  Ood^ 
while  the  wliole  world  lieth  in  wickedness,  and  the  like. 

And  if  we  look  into  the  Old  Testament,  we  shall  find  the 
same  testimony  given.  Prov.  xx.  6.  Most  men  will  proclaim 
every  man  his  own  goodness :  But  a  faithful  man  who  can  find  i* 
By  the  faithful  man,  as  the  phrase  is  used  in  scripture,  is  intend- 
ed much  the  same  as  a  sincere,  upright,  or  truly  good  man ;  as 
in  Psal.  xii.  1,  andxxxi.  23.  andci.6.  and  other  places.  Again, 
Eccl.  vii.  25 — ^29.  I  applied  mine  heart  to  know^  and  to  search^ 
and  to  find  out  wisdom^  and  the  reason  of  things^  and  to  know 
the  wickedness  of  folly  ^  even  of  foolishness  and  madness:  And 
I  find  more  bitter  than  deaths  the  woman  whose  heart  is  snares^ 
^,  Behold^  this  have  I  founds  saiih  the  preacher^  counting 
one  by  one^  to  find  out  the  account^  which  yet  my  soul  seeketh^  but 
I  find  not :  One  man  among  a  thousand  have  I  found :  but  a 
woman  among  all  these  have  I  not  found.  Lo,  this  only  have  1 
founds  that  God  made  man  upright ;  but  they  have  sought  out 
many  inventions,      Solomon  here  signifies,  that  when  he  »rt 
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himself  diligently  to  find  out  the  account  or  proportion  of 
true  wisdom,  or  thorough  uprightness  among  men,  the  result 
was,  that  he  found  it  to  be  but  as  one  to  a  thousand,  &c.  Dr. 
T.  on  this  place,  p.  184.  says,  "  The  wise  man  in  the  context, 
is  inquiring  into  the  corruption  and  depravity  of  mankind,  of 
the  men  and  women  tuat  lived  in  his  time/^     As  thouffh 
what  he  said  represented  nothing  of  the  state  of  thin^  in  the 
world  in  general,  but  only  in  his  time.     But  does  Dr.  T.  or  any 
body  else,  suppose  this  only  to  be  the  design  of  that  book,  tore- 
present  the  vanity  and  evil  of  the  world  in  that  time,  and  to 
^ew  that  all  was  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit  in  8olomon*s 
day  ?    That  day  truly,  we  have  reason  to  think,  was  a  day  of 
the  greatest  smiles  of  heaven  on  that  nation  that  ever  had  b!een 
on  any  nation  from  the  foundation  of  the  world.     Not  only 
does  the  subject  and  argument  of  the  whole  book  shew  it  to  bie 
otherwise ;  but  also  the  declared  design  of  the  book  in  the  first 
chapter;  where  the  world  is  represented  as  very  much  the 
same,  as  to  its  vanity  and  evil,  from  age  to  age.     It  makes  lit- 
tle or  no  progress,  after  all  its  revolutions  and  restless  motions, 
labours  and  pursuits ;  like  the  sea,  that  has  all  the  rivers  con- 
stantly emptying  themselves  into  it,  from  age  to  age,  and  yet  is 
never  the  fuller.  As  to  that  place,  Prov.  xx.  6.  A  fait  Mid  num  who 
can  find  ?  there  is  no  more  reason  to  suppose  that  tne  wise  man 
has  respect  only  to  his  time  in  these  words,  than  in  those  imme- 
diately preceding,  Cotmsel  in  the  heart  of  a  man  is  like  deqp 
waters ;  but  a  man  of  understanding'  will  draw  it  out.     Or  m 
the  words  next  following,  The  just  man  walketh  in  his  integri' 
ty :  His  children  are  blessed  after  him.     Or  in  any  other  pro- 
verb in  the  whole  book.     And  if  it  were  so  that  Solomon  in  these 
things  meant  only  to  describe  his  own  times,  it  would  not  at  all 
weaken  the  argument.  For,  if  we  observe  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament,  there  is  reason  to  think  there  never  was  any  time 
fi-om  Joshua  to  the  captivity,  wherein  wickedness  was  more  re- 
strained, and  virtue  and  religion  more  encouraged  and  promo- 
ted, than  in  David^s  and  Solomon^s  times.     And  if  there  was 
so  little  true  piety  in  that  nation,  the  only  people  of  God  under 
heaven,  even  in  their  best  times,  what  may  we  suppose  con- 
cerning the  world  in  general,  take  one  time  with  another  ? 

Notwithstanding  what  some  authors  advance  concerning 
the  prevalence  of  virtue,  honesty,  good  neighbourhood,  chear- 
fulness,  &c.  in  the  world ;  Solomon^  whom  we  may  justly  esteem 
as  wise  and  just  an  observer  of  human  nature  and  the  state  of 
the  world  of  mankind  as  most  in  these  days  (besides.  Christians 
ought  to  remember,  that  he  wrote  by  divine  inspiration) — 
judged  the  world  to  be  so  full  of  wickedness,  that  it  was  better 
never  to  be  born,  than  to  be  born  to  live  only  in  such  a  world* 
Eccl.  iv.  1— -3.  So  I  returned  and  considered  all  the  oppressions 
that  are  under  the  snn;    and  behold,  the  tears  of  sttch  as 
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were  oppressed^  and  they  had  no  comforter :  And  on  the  side  of 
their  oppressors  there  was  power  ;  but  they  had  no  comforter. 
Wherefore^  I  praised  the  dead^  which  were  already  deaa^  more 
than  the  livings  which  are  vet  alive,  Yea^  better  is  he  than  both 
they^  which  hath  not  yet  been ;  who  hath  not  seen  the  evil 
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said  that  Solomon  has  only  respect  to  his  time  here  too,  when 
he  speaks  of  the  oppressions  of  them  that  were  in  power ;  since 
he  himself,  and  others  appointed  by  him,  and  wholly  under  his 
controul,  were  the  men  that  were  in  power  in  that  land,  and  in 
almost  all  the  neighbouring  countries. 

The  same  inspired  writer  says,  Eccles.  ix.  3.  The  heart  of 
the  sons  of  men  is  full  of  evil^  and  madness  is  in  their  heart 
whUe  they  live ;  and  after  that  they  go  to  the  dead.     If  these 

S^neral  expressions  are  to  be  understood  only  of  some,  and 
ose  the  smaller  part,  when  in  general  truth,  honesty j  good*, 
nature^  &c.  govern  the  world,  why  are  such  general  expressions 
from  time  to  time  used  ?  Why  does  not  this  wise  and  noble 
prince  express  himself  in  a  more  generous  and  benevolent 
strain,  and  say,  wisdom  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  sons  of  men  while 
they  livcy  &c. — instead  of  leaving  in  his  writings  so  many  sly, 
ill-natured  suggestions,  which  pour  such  contempt  on  human 
nature,  and  tend  so  much  to  excite  mutual  jealousy  and  male-~ 
volence  to  taint  the  minds  of  mankind  through  all  generations 
after  him  ? 

If  we  consider  the  various  successive  parts  and  periods  of 
the  duration  of  the  world,  it  will,  if  possible,  be  yet  more  evi- 
dent, that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  mankind  have  in  all  ages 
been  of  a  wicked  character.  The  short  accounts  we  have  of 
Adam  and  his  family  are  such  as  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the 
greater  part  of  his  posterity  in  his  life-time,  yea,  in  the  former 
part  of  his  life,  were  wicked.  It  appears,  that  his  eldest  son, 
Cain  was  a  very  wicked  man  who  slew  his  righteous  brother 
Abel.  And  Adam  lived  an  hundred  and  thirty  years  before 
Seth  was  born :  And  by  that  time  we  may  suppose,  his  poste- 
rity began  to  be  considerably  numerous :  When  he  was  born, 
his  mother  called  his  name  Seth  ;for  God,  said  she,  hath  cm' 
pointed  me  another  seed  insteaa  of  Abel :  which  naturally 
suggests  this  to  our  thoughts ;  that  of  all  her  seed  then  exist* 
ing,  none  were  of  any  such  note  for  religion  or  virtue,  as  that 
their  parents  could  have  any  great  comfort  in  them,  or  expec- 
tation from  them  on  that  account  And  if  by  the  brief  history 
we  have,  it  looks  as  if— however  there  might  be  some  inter- 
vals of  a  revival  of  religion,  yet — in  the  general,  mankind 
grew  more  and  more  corrupt  till  the  flood.  It  is  signified,  that 
when  men  began  to  multiply  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  wickedness 
prevailed  exceedingly.  Gen.  vi.  1,  &c.  And  that  before  God 
appeared  to  Noah,  to  command  him  to  build  the  ark,  one  hun- 
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dred  and  twenty  ^ears  before  the  flood,  the  world  had  long  con- 
tinued obstinate  m  great  and  general  wickedness,  and  the  dis- 
ease was  become  inveterate.  The  expressions  (ver.  3,5, 6.)  ang- 
gest  as  much : — And  the  Lardsaid^  my  gpirit  shall  noi  always 
strive  with  man. — And  God  saw  tluU  the  wickedness  of  man  was 
great  on  the  earthy  and  that  every  imagination  of  the  thought  of 
his  heart  was  evil^  only  evil  continually;  and  it  repented  tie 
Lord  that  he  had  made  man  on  the  earthy  and  it  grieved  him  at 
his  heart.  And  by  that  iime^l  flesh  had  cort^upted  his  way  won 
the  earth,  (v.  i2.)  And  as  Dr.  T.  himself  observes,  (p.  132L) 
^^  Mankind  were  universally  debauched  into  lust,  sensuality,  ra* 
pine,  and  injustice/^ 

And  with  respect  to  the  period  after  the  flood,  to  the  calling 
of  Abraham ;  Dr.  T.  says,  as  already  observed,  that  in  about 
four  hundred  years  after  the  flood,  tne  generaUty  of  mankind 
were  fallen  into  idolatry  ;  which  was  before  all  they  were  dead 
who  came  out  of  the  ark.  And  it  cannot  be  thought  the  world 
went  suddenly  into  that  general  and  extreme  degree  of  corrup- 
tion, but  that  they  had  been  gradually  growing  more  and  more 
corrupt ;  though  it  is  true,  it  must  be  by  very  swift  degrees— 
however  soon  we  may  suppose  they  began — to  get  to  that  pass 
in  one  age. 

And  as  to  the  period  from  the  calUng  of  Abraham  to  the  co- 
ming of  Christ,  Dr.  T.  justly  observes  as  follows :  {Key^.f. 
133.)  ^^  If  we  reckon  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  coniingof 
Christ,  the  Jewish  dispensation  continued  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  twenty-one  years  ;  during  which  period,  the  other 
families  and  nations  of  the  earth  not  only  lay  out  of  God^s  pe- 
culiar kingdom,  but  also  lived  in  idolatry,  great  ignorance,  and 
wickedness.^^  And  with  regard  to  the  Israelites^  it  is  evident 
that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevailing  character  among 
them,  from  age  to  age.  If  we  consider  how  it  was  with  Jacobs 
family,  the  behaviour  ol  Reuben  with  his  father ^s  concubine,  the 
behaviour  of  Judah  with  Tamar^  the  conduct  of  Jacob'*s  sons 
towards  the  Shechemites^  and  the  behaviour  of  Josephs  ten 
brethren  in  their  cruel  treatment  of  him  ;  we  cannot  think  that 
the  character  of  true  piety  belonged  to  many  of  them,  according 
to  Dr.  T^s.  own  notion  of  such  a  character ;  though  it  be  true, 
they  might  afterwards  repeat.  And  with  respect  to  the  time  the 
children  of  Israel  were  in  Egypt ;  the  scripture,  speaking  of 
them  in  general,  or  as  a  collective  body,  often  represents  them 
as  complying  with  the  abominable  idolatries  of  the  coun* 
try.^  And  as  to  that  generation  which  went  out  of  Egypt 
and  wandered  in  the  wilderness,  they  are  abundantly  represent 
ted  as  extremely  and  almost  universally  wicked,  perverse,  and 
children  of  divine  wrath.     And  after  Joshua* s  death,  the  scrip- 

*  Levit  xvii.  7.  Jo«h.  v.  9.  and  xm.  14.  Ezek.  xx.  7. 8.  and  xxiii.  3. 
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tore  k  very  express,  that  wickedness  was  the  prevailing  charac- 
ter in  the  nation,  from  age  to  age.  So  it  was  till  Somtie/V 
time.  (1  Sam.  viii.  7. 8.)  They  have  rejected  fue^  that  I  should 
not  reign  over  them ;  according  to  all  their  works  which  they 
have  done^  since  the  day  that  I  brought  them  out  of  Egypt  ^  unto 
this  day.  Yea,  so  it  was  till  Jeremiah's  and  EzekieVs  time. 
(Jer.  xxxii.  30,  31.)  For  the  children  o/*  Israel  and  the  children 
o/*  Judah,  have  only  done  evil  before  me  irom  their  youth  ;  for  the 
children  of  Israel  have  only  provoked  me  to  anger  with  the  work 
of  their  hands^  saith  the  Lord :  For  this  city  iiath  been  to  me  a 
provocation  of  mine  anger  ^  and  of  my  fury^  from  the  day  they 
Duilt  it  even  unto  this  day.  (Compare  chap.  v.  21,  23.  and 
chap.  vii.  25, 26, 27.)  So  Ezek.  iL  3, 4.  /  send  thee  to  the  chil- 
dren o/*  Israel,  to  a  rebelUous  nation  that  hath  rebelled  against  me, 
they  and  their  fathers  have  transgressed  against  me  even  unto  this 
very  day :  For  they  are  impuaent  children^  and  stiff-hearted. 
And  it  appears  by  the  discourse  of  Stephen^  (Acts  vii.)  that  this 
was  generally  the  case  with  that  nation,  from  their  first  rise, 
even  to  the  days  of  the  apostles.  After  this  summary  rehearsal 
of  the  instances  of  their  perverseness  from  the  very  time  of  their 
•elling  Joseph  into  Egypt,  he  concludes,  (ver.  'hi — 53.)  Te 
aiff-necked,  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears^ye  do  always 
resist  the  Holy  Ghost.  As  your  Fathers  did,  so  do  ye.  Which 
of  the  Prophets  have  not  your  fathers  persecuted  !  And  they 
mne  slain  them  which  shewed  before  of  the  coming  of  that  just 
One,  of  whom  ye  have  been  now  the  betrayers  and  murderers : 
Who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition  of  angels,  and  have 
not  k^t  it. 

Thus  it  appears  that  wickedness  was  the  generally  prevail- 
ing  character  in  all  nations,  till  Christ  came.  And  so  also  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  since  his  coming  to  this  day.  So  in  the  age 
of  apostles.  There  was  a  great  number  of  persons  of  a  truly 
pious  character  in  the  latter  part  of  the  apostolic  age,  when 
multitudes  of  converts  had  been  made,  and  Christianity  was  as 
yet  in  its  primitive  purity  ;  but  what  says  the  apostle  John  of 
the  church  of  God  at  that  time,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
.  the  world  ?  (1  John  v.  19.)  We  know  that  we  arc  of  God^ 
and  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness.  And  after  that 
Christianity  came  to  prevail  to  that  degree,  that  christians  had 
the  upper  hand  in  nations  and  civil  communities,  still  the  great* 
er  part  of  mankind  remained  in  their  old  heathen  state ;  which 
Dr.  T.  speaks  of  as  a  state  of  ffreat  ignorance  and  wickedness. 
And  besides,  this  is  noted  in  all  ecclesiastical  history,  that  as  the 
christians  gained  in  power  and  secular  advantages,  true  piety 
declined,  and  corruptionand  wickedness  prevailed  among  tnem. 
And  as  to  the  state  of  the  christian  world  since  Christianity  began 
to  be  established  by  human  laws,  wickedness  for  the  most  part 
has  greatly  prevailed ;  as  is  very  notorious,  and  is  implied  in 
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what  Dr.  T.  himself  says :  In  giving  an  acoount  how  the  doc- 
trine of  original  sin  came  to  prevail  among  christians,  he  ob- 
serves, (p.  167.  S.)  ^^  That  the  christian  religion  was  very  eariy 
and  grievously  corrupted,  by  dreaming,  ignorant,  superstitioiui 
monks.''  In  p.  259.  he  says,  ^*  The  generality  of  christiaiii 
have  embraced  this  persuasion  concerning  original  sin ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  the  generality  of  christians  have 
been  the  most  wicked,  lewd,  bloody,  and  treacherous  of  aU  man- 
kind." 

Thus  a  view  of  the  several  successive  periods  of  the  past  du- 
ration of  the  world,  from  the  beginning  to  this  day,  shews  that 
wickedness  has  ever  been  exceeding  prevalent,  and  has  had 
vastly  the  superiority  in  the  world.  And  Dr.  T.  himself  in  eSeci 
owns,  that  it  has  been  so  ever  smce  Adam  first  turned  into  the 
way  of  transgression.  ^^  It  is  certain  (says  he,  p.  168.)  the  mor- 
al circumstances  of  mankind,  since  the  time  Adam  first  turned 
into  the  way  of  transgression,  have  been  very  different  fit>ra  a 
state  of  innocence.  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  history,  or 
what  we  know  at  present,  the  greatest  part  of  mankind  have 
been,  and  still  are  very  corrupt ;  though  not  equally  so  in  eveiy 
age  and  place."  And  lower  in  the  same  page,  he  speaks  of 
Adam^g  posterity^  as  having  sunk  themsehes  into  the  mogt  Zo- 
mentable  degrees  of  ignorance^  superstition^  idolatry^  injustieSf 
debauchery^  4^. 

These  things  clearly  determine  the  point  concerning  the  ten- 
dency of  man's  nature  to  wickedness,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to 
proceed  according  to  such  rules  and  methods  of  reasoning  as 
are  never  denied  or  doubted  to  be  good  and  sure,  in  ezperi« 
mental  philosophy  :^  or  may  reason  from  experience  and  facts, 
in  that  manner  which  common  sense  leads  all  mankind  to 
in^othcr  cases.  If  experience  and  trial  will  evince  any  thing  at  all 
concerning  the  natural  disposition  of  the  human  heart,  one 
would  think  the  experience  of  so  many  ages  as  have  elapsed 
since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  the  trial  made  by  hundreds 
of  different  nations  together  for  so  long  a  time,  should  be  suffi* 
cicnt  to  convince  all,  that  wickedness  is  agreeable  to  the  nature 
of  mankind  in  its  present  state. 

Here,  to  strengthen  the  argument,  if  there  were  any  need 
of  it,  I  might  observe  not  only  the  extent  and  generality  of  the 
prevalence  of  wickedness  in  the  world,  but  the  height  to  which 
It  has  risen  and  the  degree  in  which  it  has  reigned.  Among  in- 
numerable things  which  confirm  this,  I  shall  now  only  observe, 
The  degree  in  which  mankind  have  from  age  to  age  been  hurtfii 
one  to  another.  Many  kinds  of  brute  animals  are  esteemed 
very  noxious  and  destructive,  many  of  them  very  fierce,  vora* 

*  Dr.  TcRNBULL,  thoiu^Ii  so  great  an  enemy  to  the  doctrine  of  tbo  drpravHy 
of  nature,  yet  ijrrcatly  insists  upon  it,  that  the  rxperimental  method  of  reasoning 
ought  to  bo  adopted  in  moral  matters  and  things  pertaining  to  the  human  nature ; 
and  should  chiefly  be  relied  upon  in  moral  as  well  as  natural  philosophy.    See 
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cious,  and  many  very  poisonous,  and  the  destroying  of  them 
has  always  been  looked  upon  as  a  public  benefit :  But  have  not 
mankind  been  a  thousand  times  as  hurtful  and  destructive  as 
any  one  of  them,  yea,  as  all  the  noxious  beasts,  birds,  fishes, 
and  reptiles  in  the  earth,  air,  and  water,  put  together,  at  least 
of  all  kinds  of  animals  that  arc  visible  ?  And  no  creature  can 
be  found  any  where  so  destructive  of  its  own  kind  as  man  is. 
All  others,  for  the  most  part,  arc  harmless  and  peaceable  with 
regard  to  their  own  species.  Where  one  wolf  is  dcstn>yi;d  by 
another  wolf,  one  viper  by  another,  probably  a  thousand  men 
are  destroyed  by  those  of  their  own  species.  Well  therefore 
might  our  blessed  Lord  say,  when  sending  forth  liis  disciples 
into  the  world,  (Matth.  x.  16,  17.)  Behold  I  send  you  forth  as 
sheep  in  the  midst  of  wolves; — but,  hewake  op  mi:n.  Why  do 
I  say  wolves?  I  send  you  forth  into  the  wide  worltl  of  men» 
that  are  far  more  hurtful  and  pernicious,  and  of  whom  you  had 
much  more  need  to  beware,  than  of  wolves. 

It  would  be  strange  indeed,  that  this  should  be  the  slate  ol 
mankind,  distinguished  by  reason  for  that  very  end  that  they 
might  be  capable  of  religion^  which  summarily  consists  in 
7ot*e,  if  men,  as  they  come  into  the  world,  are  in  their  nature  inno- 
cent and  harmless,  undcpraved,  and  perfectly  free  from  all  evil 
propensities. 
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The  native  depravity  of  Mankind  appears^  in  that  there  has  bevn 
so  little  good  effect  of  so  manifold  and  great  means,  nscdto 
promote  Virtue  in  the  world. 

The  evidence  of  the  native  corruptirm  of  niankin<l  f^j»|M^^rs 
much  more  glaring,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  world  has 
been  so  generally,  so  constantly,  and  so  exceedin^^ly  corrupt, 
notwithstanding  the  t^nrious^  grcat^  and  continual  means^  that 
have  been  used  to  restrain  men  from  sin,  and  j>n)niot(^  virtue 
and  true  religion  among  tlieni. 

Dr.  T.  suj)poses,  that  sorrow  and  death,  whirli  ciiuw.  on 
mankind  in  consequence  of  Adani's  sin,  was  brought  on  thorn 
\n  great  favour ;  an  a  benevolent  father  exercising  «  wholesome 
discipline  towards  his  children;  to  restrain  them  from  sin  by 
increasing  the  vanity  of  all  earthly  things  to  abate  their  forct 
to  tempt  and  delude;  to  induce  them  to  be  moderate  iu  grati- 
fying the  appetites  of  the  body  ;  to  mortify  pride  and  ambition : 
and  that  men  might  always  liave  before  their  eyes  a  striking  de- 
monstration that  sin  is  infnitely  hateful  to  God,  by  a  sight  of 
that  than  which  nothing  is  more  proper  to  give  them  the  utmost 
abhorrence  of  iniquity,  and  to  fix  in  their  winds  a  sense  oftfr 
VOL.  II.  -in 
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iireadful  consequences  of  sm,  ^.  ^.    And  in  general,  that 
they  do  not  come  as  punishments^  but  purely  as  means  to  keep 
men  from  vice  and  to  make  them  better.-^  If  it  be  so,  sureW 
they  Bie  great  means.     Here  is  a  mighty  alteration :  mankind, 
once  so  easy  and  happy,  healthful,  vigorous,  and  beautifid, 
rich  in  all  the  pleasant  and  abundant  blessings  of  paradise,  now 
turned  out,  destitute,  weak,  and  decaying,  into  a  wide  barren 
world,  yielding   briars  and  thorns,  instead  of  the  delightfid 
growth  and  sweet  fruit  of  the  garden  of  Eden^  to  wear  out  life 
in  sorrow  and  toil,  on  the  ground  cursed  for  his  sake ;  and  at 
last,  either  through  long  and  lingering  decay,  or  severe  pain 
and  acute  disease,  to  expire  and  turn  to  putrefaction  and  dost 
If  these  are  only  used  as  medicines^  to  prevent  and  to  cure  the 
diseases  of  the  mind,  they  are  sharp  medicines  indeed ;  espe- 
cially death  ;   which,  to  use  Hezekiah'^s  representation,  is  as  it 
were  breaJnng  all  his  bones.    And  one  would  think,  should  be 
very  cfTectuaT,  if  the  subject  had  no  depravity — no  evil  and 
contrary  bias  to  resist  and  hinder  a  proper  efi'ect — especially 
in  the  old  world,  when  the  first  occasion  of  this  terrible  altera- 
tion, this  severity  of  means,   was  fresh  in  memory.    Adam 
continued  alive  near  two  tliirds  of  tlic  time  before  the  flood; 
so  that  a  very  great  part  of  those  who  were  alive  till  the  flood 
miffht  have  opportunity  of  seeing  and  conversing  with  him, 
and  hearing  from  his  mouth  not  only  an  account  ofhis  fall,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  awful  consequences  of  it,  but  also  of 
his  first  finding  himself  in  existence  in  the  new-created  world,  of 
the  creation  of  Eve^  and  what  passed  between  him  and  his 
Creator  in  paradise. 

But  what  was  the  success  of  these  great  means,  to  restrain 
men  from  sin  and  to  induce  them  to  virtue  ?  Did  thev  prove 
sufficient  ? — instead  of  this  the  world  soon  grew  exceeding  cor- 
rupt ;  till,  to  use  our  author^s  own  words,  mankind  were  onroer- 
sally  debauched  into  lust^  sensuality^  rapine^  and  injustice. 

Then  God  used  further  means:  He  sent  iYooA,  a  preacher 
of  righteousness  to  warn  the  world  of  the  universal  destructioa 
which  would  come  upon  them  by  a  flood  of  waters,  if  they 
went  on  in  sin.  This  warning  he  delivered  with  circumstances 
tending  to  strike  their  minds  and  command  their  attention. 
He  immediately  went  about  building  that  vast  structure,  the 
ark,  in  which  he  must  employ  a  great  number  of  hands,  and 
probably  spent  all  he  had  in  the  world  to  save  himself  and  his 
family.  And  under  these  uncommon  means  God  waited  upon 
them  one  hundred  and  twenty  years. — But  all  to  no  effect.  The 
whole  world,  for  ought  appears,  continued  obstinate,  and  ab- 
solutely incorrigible:  So  that  nothing  remained  to  be  done 
with  them,  but  utterly  to  destroy  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth ; 
and  to  begin  a  new  world  from  that  single  family  who  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  virtue*  that  from  them  might  be 
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propagated   a   new  and   purer  race.     Accordingly,  tiiis  was 
done:  And  the  inhabitants  of  this  new  world,  Noah^s  posteri- 
ty, had  these  new  and  extraordinary  means  to  restrain  sin  and 
excite  to  virtue,  in  addition  to  the  toil,  sorrow,  and  common 
mortality,  which  the  world  had  been  subjected  to  before,  in 
-  consequence  of  AdanCs  sin :  viz,  that  God  had  newly  testified 
his  dreadful  displeasure  for  sin,  in  destroying  the  many  millions 
of  mankind,  all  at  one  blow,  old  and  young,  men,  women,  and 
children,  without  pity  on  any  for  all  the  dismal  shrieks  and 
•*  cries  with  which  the  world  was  filled.     They  themselves,  the 
remaining  family,  were   wonderfully  distinguished  by  God*s 
^  preserving  goodness,  tliat  they  might  be  a  holy  seed,  being  dc- 
!f  livercd  fiom  the  corrupting  examples  of  the  old  world  ;  and  be- 
ing all  the  oflspring  of  a  living  parent,  whose  pious  instructions 
and  counsels  they  had,  to  enforce  these  things  upon  them,  to 
prevent  sin,  and  engage  them  to  their  duty.     These  inhabi- 
tants of  the  new  earth  must,  for  a  long  time,  have  before  their 
'  eyes  many  evident  and  striking  effects  of  that  universal  destruc- 
,  tion,  to  be  a  continual  affecting  admonition  to  them.     And 
besides  all  this,  God  now  shortened  the  life  of  man  to  about 
ene  half  of  what  it  used  to  be.     The  shortening  man's  life, 
*  tDr.  T.  says,  (p.  68.)  "  Was  that  tlie  wild  range  of  ambition 
land  lust  might  be  brought  into  narrower  bounds,  and  have  less 
^opportunity  of  doing  mischief;    and  that  death,  being  still 
V'xiearer  to  our  view,  might  be  a  more  powerful  motive  to  regard 
i^Tless  the  things  of  a  transitor}'  world,  and  to  attend  more  to  the 
'  rules  of  truth  and  wisdom.*^ 

.'  And  now  let  us  observe  the   consequence. — These  new 

and  extraordinary  means,  in  addition  to  the  former,  were  so 

^'  far  from  proving  sufficient,  that  the  new  world  degenerated 

-"and  became  corrupt  by  such  swifl  degrees,  that  as  Dr.  T.  ob- 

eerves,  mankind  in  general  were  sunk  into  idolatry,  in  about 

four  hundred  years  afler  the  flood,  and  so  in  about  fifty  years 

'  afler  Nooli's  death  they  became  so  wicked  and  brutish,  as  to 

^,  forsake  the  true  God,  and  turn  to  the  worship  of  inanimate 

*' creatures. 

When  things  were  come  to  this  dreadful  pass,  God  was 

pleased,  for  a  remedy,  to  intnxluce  a  new  and  wonderful  dis- 

^pensation — separating  a  particular  family  and  )>eople  from  all 

"the  rest  of  the  world  by  a  series  of  the  most  astonishing  mira- 

'  clcs,  done  in  the  open  view  of  the  world  ;  and  fixing  their  dwel- 

Inig  as  it  were  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  between  Asia^  Europe 

and  Africa^  and  in  the  midst  of  those  nations  which  were  most 

considerable  for  power,  knowledge,  and  arts — that  might,  in 

an  extraordinary  manner,  dwell  among  that  people,  in  visible 

tokens  of  his  presence.      There  he  manifested   himself,  and 

thence  to  the  world,  by  a  course  of  miraculous  operations  and 

«if!V>ets,  for  many  aires  :  that  the  people  misfht  be  holy  to  God 
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as  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  might  stand  as  a  city  on  a  hill,  to 
be  a  light  to  the  world.  He  also  gradually  shortened  man's 
life,  till  it  was  brought  to  about  one-twelfth  part  of  what  it  lued 
to  be  before  the  flood ;  and  so,  according  to  Dr.  T.  greatly 
diminishing  his  temptations  to  sin,  and  increasing  his  ezcile'  ^ 
mcnts  to  holiness. — And  now  let  us  consider  what  the  saccets 
of  these  means  was,  both  as  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  the  *i 
nation  of  Israel.  ^ 

Dr.  T.  justly  observes,  (Key,  p. "24.  §  75.)    "The  Jewish 
dispensation  had  respect  to  the  nations  of  tlie  world,  to  spread 
the  knowledge  and  obedience  of  God  in  the  earth ;  and  was 
established  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind.*^^ — Bnt  how  untuo- 
cessful  were  these  means,  and  all  other  means  used  with  the  • 
Heathen  nations,  so  long  as  this  dispensation  lasted  1  Abraiam 
was  a  person  noted  in  all  the  pnncipal  nations  then  in  the 
world  ;  as  in  Egypt,  and  the  eastern  monarchies.     God  made  ' 
his  name  famous  by  his  wonderful,  distinguishinff  dispensations 
towards  him,  particularly  by  so  miraculously  suoduing,  before 
him  and  his  trained  servants,  those  armies  of  the  four  eastern. 
kings.     This  great  work  of  the  most  high  God,  possessor  of    ' 
heaven  and  earth,  was  greatly  noticed  by  Melchizedeck  $  Bnt^ 
one  would  think  should  have  been  sufficient  to  awaken  ds.^ 
attention  of  all  the  nations  in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  fc^  t 
lead  them  to  the  knowledge  and  worsliip  of  the  only  true  GroA   V« 
especially  if  considered  in  conjunction  with  that  miraculous  am.-^ 
most  terrible  destruction  of  Sodom  and  all  the  cities  of  tl^  ^ 
plain  for  their  wickedness,  with  Lot'*s  miraculous  deliverance^* 
facts  which  doubtless  in  their  day  were  much  famed  abroad  ^  ^ 
tlie  world.     But  there  is  not  the  least  appearance,  in  any  at 
counts  we  have,  of  any  considerable  good  effect.     On  the 
trary,  those  nations  which  were  most  in  the  way  of  observing  J 
and  being  affected  with  tiiose  things,  even  the  nations  of  Canaa^^ 
grew  worse  and  worse,  till  their  iniquity  came  to  the  full,  m-  -^ 
Joshnd^s  time.      And  the  posterity  of  Lot,  that  saint  so  wo 
derfully  distinguished,  soon  became  some  of  the  most  gro 
idolaters  ;  as  they  appear  to  have  been  in  Moseses  time.     (S^* 
Num.  XXV.)     Yea,  and  the  far  greater  part  even  o(  Abraham^^f 
posterity,  the  children  of  hhmael,  Ziman,  Joksham,  Mcdan^  "SM^' 
dian,  Ishbah  and  Shuah,  and  Esau,  soon  forgot  the  true  Go^f 
and  fell  off*  to  heathenism. 

Great  things  were  done  in  the  sight  of  the  nations,  tend' 
ing  to  awaken  them  and  lead  them  to  the  knowledge  and  obe- 
dience of  the  true  God,  in  Jacobus  and  Joseph's  time ;  in  that 
God  did  miracuously,  by  the  hand  of  Joseph,  preserve  firom 
perishing  by  famine  as  it  were  the  whole  world  ;  as  appears  by 
Gen.  xli.  56, 57.  Agreeably  to  which,  the  name  that  Pharaoh 
gave  to  Joseph,  Zaphnath-Paaneah,  as  is  said,  in  the  Egyptian 
language  siirnifies  saviotir  of  the  world.     But  there  does  not 
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appear  to  have  been  any  good  abiding  effect  of  tliis ;  no,  not 
so  much  as  among  the  tlgyptians^  the  chief  of  all  the  heathen 
nations  at  that  day,  who  had  these  great  works  of  Jehovah  in 
•  their  most  immediate  view.  On  tlie  contrary,  tliey  grew  worse 
and  worse,  and  seemed  to  be  far  more  gross  in  their  idolatries 
and  ignorance  of  the  true  God,  and  every  way  more  wicked  and 
ripe  for  ruin,  when  Moses  was  sent  to  Pliaraoh.,  than  they  were 
in  Joseph^s  time. 

After  this,  in  Moses  and  JoshiuTs  time,  the  great  God  was 
.  pleased  to  manifest  himself  in  a  series  of  the  most  astonishing 
miracles  for  about  fifty  years  together,  wrought  in  the  most 
'  public  manner  in  Egypt^  in  the  wilderness,  and  in  Canaan^  in 
the  view  as  it  were  oi^  tlie  whole  world ;  miracles  by  which  the 
world  was  shaken,  the  whole  frame  of  the  visible  creation, 
earth,  seas,  and   rivers,  the  atmosphere,  the  clouds,  sun^  moon, 
V  and  stars  were  affected ;  miracles  greatly  tending  to  convince 
the   nations    of  the  world  of  the  vanity  of  their  false  gods, 
shewing  Jehovah  to  be  infinitely  above  them   in  the  thing 
wherein  they  dealt  most  proudly,  and  exhibiting  God's  awful 
displeasure   at   the   wickedness  of  the   heathen  world.     And 
these  tilings  are  expressly  spoken  of  as  one  end  of  tliese  great 
miracles.     (Exod.  ix.  14.     Numb.  xiv.  21.     Josh.  iv.  23,  24.) 
However,  no  reformation  followed,  but  by  the  scripture-account, 
4  the  nations  which  had  them  most  in  view,  were  dreadfully  hard- 
ened, stupidly  refusing  all  conviction  and  reformation,  and  ob- 
stinately went  on  in  opposition  to  the  living  God,  to  their  own 
'.    destruction. 

After  this,  God  from  time  to  time  very  publicly  manifest- 
^    ed  himself  to  the  nations  of  the  world,  by   wonderful  works 
wrought  in  the   time  of  the  Judges^  of  a  like  tendency  with 
•^  those  already  mentioned.     Particularly  in  so  miraculously  de- 
stroying, by  the  hand  of  Gideon^  almost  the  whole  of  that  vast 
*    army  of  the  MidianUes^  Amcdckitcs^  and  (dl  the  children  of  the 
ea«£,  consisting  of  about  135,000  men.     (Judg.  vii.  12.  and  viii. 
10.)     But  no  reformation  followed  this,  or  the  other  great  works 
;     of  God,  wrought  in  the  times  of  Deborah  and  Barak^  Jeptha 
and  Sampson, 

After  these  things  God  used  new,  and  in  some  respects 
much  greater  means  with  the  heathen  world,  to  bring  them  to 
the  knowledge  and  service  of  the  true  God,  in  the  days  of 
David  and  Solomon,  He  raised  up  Davids  a  man  afler  his 
own  heart,  a  most  fervent  worshipper  of  the  true  God  and 
zealous  hater  of  idols,  and  subdued  before  him  almost  all  the 
nations  between  Egypt  and  EupJiratcs ;  often  miraculously 
assisting  him  in  his  battles  with  his  enemies.  And  he  con« 
finned  Solatnon  his  son  in  the  full  and  quiet  possession  of  that 
great  empire  for  about  forty  years:  and  made  him  the 
wisest,  richest,  most  magnificent,  and  every  way  the  greatest 
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nionarcli  that  ever  had  been  in  the  world ;  and  by  far  the  most 
famous  and  of  greatest  name  among  tlie  nations  ;  especially 
for  his  wisdom,  and  things  amcemmg  the  name  of  his  Ch)d; 
particularly  the  temple  he  built,  which  Was  exceeding  magmfi' 
cent^  that  it  might  be  of  fame  and  glory  throughout  aU  kauu; 
1  Chron.  xxii.  5.  And  we  are  told  that  there  came  of  all  peo- 
ple to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solotnon^  from  all  kin^  of  the  earth. 
(1  KingH  iv.  34.  and  x.  24.)  And  the  scripture  mforms  us  that 
these  great  tilings  were  done,  that  the  fiatums  in  far  countries 
might  hear  of  God^s  great  name^  and  of  his  out-wretched  arm; 
that  all  the  people  of  the  earth  might  fear  him^  as  well  as  his 
jjeople  Israel :  And  thai  all  tlie  people  of  the  earth  mijght  know 
tluit  the  Lord  was  God^and  that  there  was  none  else,  (1  Kings 
viii.  41 — 4^3,  60.)  But  still  there  is  no  appearance  of  any  con- 
siderable abiding  effect,  with  regard  to  any  one  heathen  na« 
tion. 

After  this,  before  the  captivity  in  Babylon,  many  great 
things  were  done  in  the  sight  of  the  Gentile  nations,  very  much 
tending  to  enlighten,  affect  and  persuade  them.  As  God  des- 
troying the  army  of  the  Ethiopians  of  a  thousand  thousand,  be- 
fore Ava;  ElijaJi^s  and  Elisha^s  in\reLc\es ;  especially  J&VyoA  mi- 
raculously confounding  BaaVs  prophets  and  worshippers ;  EUsha 
healing  Naaman^  the  King  of  Syria's  prime  minister  and  the 
miraculous  victories  obtained,  through  jE?2t«/ia^#  prayers,  over  the 
Syrians^  Muabites^  and  Edomites ;  the  miraculous  destruction 
of  the  vast  united  army  of  the  children  of  Moab^  Ammon,  and 
Edotn^  ut  Jehoshaphufh  prayer.  (2  Chron.  xx.^  Jonah^s  preach- 
ing at  Nineveh^  together  with  the  miracle  of  his  deliverance 
from  the  whale's  belly ;  which  was  published,  and  well  attested, 
as  a  sign  to  confirm  his  preaching :  But  more  especially  that 
great  work  of  God,  in  destroying  Semiacherib^s  army  by  an  an- 
gel, for  his  contempt  uf  the  God  o{  Israel ^  as  if  he  had  been  no 
more  than  the  gods  of  the  heathen. 

When  all  these  things  proved  ineflectual,  God  took  a  new 
method  with  the  heathen  world,  and  used,  in  some  respects, 
much  greater  means  to  convince  and  reclaim  them,  than  ever 
before.  In  the  first  place,  his  people,  the  Jews^  were  removed 
to  Babylon^  the  head  and  heart  of  the  heathen  world  (Chaldea 
having  been  very  much  the  fountain  of  idolatry)  to  carry  thith- 
er the  revelations  which  God  had  made  of  himself,  contained 
in  the  sacred  writings ;  and  there  to  bear  their  testimony  against 
idolatry ;  as  some  of  them,  particularly  Daniel^  Shadrach,  Me- 
shack^  and  Abed-nego^  did  in  a  very  open  manner  before  the 
king  and  the  greatest  men  of  the  empire,  with  such  circumstan- 
ces as  made  their  testimony  very  famous  in  the  world.  And  God 
confirmed  it  with  great  miracles ;  which  were  published  through 
the  empire  by  order  of  its  monarch,  as  the  mighty  works  of  the 
God  of  Israch  shewing  him  to  bo  above  all  ffods :  DmneL  that 
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great  prophet,  at  the  same  time  being  exalted  to  be  governor 
of  all  the  wise  men  of  Babylon^  and  one  of  the  chief  oilicers  of 
Nebuchadnezzar'* s  court. 

After  this,  God  raised  up  Cyrus  to  destroy  Babylon^  for 
its  obstinate  contempt  of  the  true  God  and  injuriousness  to- 
wards his  people ;  according  to  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah^ 
speaking  of  him  by  name,  instructing  him  concerning  the  na- 
ture and  dominion  ol  tlie  true  God.  (Isai.  xlv.)  Which  pro- 
phecies were  probably  shewn  to  [lim,  whereby  he  was  induced 
to  publish  his  testimony  concerning  the  God  of  Israel,  as  the 
God.  (Ezra.  i.  2, 3.)  Dcmiel,  about  the  same  time,  being  ad- 
vanced to  be  prime  minister  of  state  in  the  new  empire  erected 
under  Darius^  did  in  that  place  appear  openly  as  a  worshipper 
of  the  God  of  Israel^  and  him  alone ;  God  confirming  his  testi- 
mony for  him,  before  the  king  and  all  the  grandees  of  his  king- 
dom, by  preserving  him  in  the  den  of  lions  ;  whereby  Dujnus 
was  induced  to  publish  to  all  people,  nations,  and  languages, 
that  dwell  in  all  the  earth,  his  testimony  that  that  the  God  of 
Israel  was  the  living  God,  and  stetulfast  fin'  ever,  &c. 

When  after  the  destruction  of  Balyylon,  some  of  the  Jews 
returned  to  their  own  land,  multitudes  never  returned,  but 
were  dispersed  abroad  through  many  parts  of  the  vast  Persian 
empire ;  as  appears  by  the  book  of  Esther.  And  many  of 
them  afterwards,  as  good  histories  inform  us,  were  removed 
into  the  more  western  parts  of  the  world ;  and  so  were  dis- 
persed as  it  were  all  over  the  heathen  world;  having  the  holy 
scriptures  with  them,  and  synagogues  every  where  for  the 
worship  of  the  true  God.  And  so  it  continuerl  to  be  to  the 
days  of  Christ  and  his  apostles ;  as  appears  by  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  Thus  that  light,  which  God  had  given  them,  was 
carried  abroad  into  all  parts  of  the  world :  So  that  now  they 
had  far  greater  advantages  to  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth  in  matters  of  religion,  if  they  had  been  disposed  to  improve 
their  advantages. 

And  besides  all  these  things,  from  about  Ct/nis's  time, 
learning  and  philosophy  increased,  and  was  carried  to  a  great 
height.  God  raised  up  a  number  of  men  of  prodigious  genius, 
to  instruct  others,  and  improve  their  reason  and  understand- 
ing, in  the  nature  of  things:  And  philosophic  knowledge 
having  gone  on  to  increase  for  several  ages,  seemed  to  be  got 
to  its  height  before  Christ  came,  or  about  that  time. 

And  now  let  it  be  considered  what  was  the  effect  of  all 
these  things. — Instead  of  a  reformation,  or  any  appearance  or 
prospect  of  it,  the  heathen  world  in  general  rather  grew  worse. 
As  Dr.  WiNDAU  observes,  "  The  inveterate  absurdities  of  pagan 
idolatry  continued  without  remedy,  and  increased  as  arts  and 
learning  increased  ;  and  paganism  prevailed  in  all  its  height  of 
absurdity,  when  pagan  nations  were  polished  to  the  height. 
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and  in  the  most  polite  cities  and  countries ;  and  thus  continued 
to  the  last  breath  of  pagan  power/^    And  so  it  was  with  re- 
spect to  wickedness  in  general,  as  well  as  idolatiy  ;  as  appean- 
by  what  the  apostle  Paul  observes  in  Rom.  i. — -Dr.  T.  nieak- 
ing  of  the  time  when  the  gospel-scheme  was  introduced,  (JCey/ 
§  :^.)  says,  *'  The  moral  and  religious  state  c^  the  hmthoi^ 
was  very  deplorable,  being  generally  sunk  into  great  ignorance, 
gross  idolatry,  and  abominable  vice/^    Abominable  vices  pre-  - 
vailed,  not  only  among  the  common  people,  but  even  among-' 
their  philosophers  themselves,  yea,  some  of  the  chief  of  them;;'* 
and  of  greatest  genius ;  so  Dr.  T.  himself  observes,  as  to  that  ^ 
detestable  vice  of  sodomy,  which  they  commonly  and  openly' 
allowed  and  practised  without  shame.     (See  Dr,  T.^s  nolie  on 
Rom.  1.27.) 

Having  thus  considered  the  state  of  the  heathen  wcH-Id, 
with  regard  to  the  effect  of  means  used  for  its  reformation 
during  tlie  Jewish  dispensation,  from  the  first  foundation  of  it 
in  Ahn-ahanCs  time ;  let  us  now  consider  how  it  was  with  that 
people  themselves,  who  were  distinguished  with  the  peculiar 

Eri\ileges  of  that  dispensation.  The  means  used  with  the 
eathen  nations  were  great ;  but  they  were  small  if  compared 
with  those  used  with  the  liraelites.  The  advantages  by  which 
that  people  were  distinguished  are  represented  in  scripture 
as  vastly  above  all  parallel,  in  passages  which  Dr.  T.  takea^ 
notice  of.  (Keif^  §  ^-)  And  he  reckons  these  privik^ger^ 
among  those  which  he  calls  antecedent  blessings^  consistinff  in 
motives  to  virtue  and  obedience ;  and  says,  (fey,  §  m.) 
*^  That  this  was  the  very  end  and  design  of  the  dispensation  of 
God^s  extraordinary  favours  to  the  Jews^  viz,  to  engage  them 
to  duty  and  obedience,  or  that  it  was  a  scheme  for  promoting 
virtue,  is  clear  l>eyond  dispute,  from  every  part  of  the  old  tes- 
tament." Nevertheless,  the  generality  of  that  people,  through 
all  the  successive  periods  of  that  dispensation,  were  men  of  a 
wicked  character.  But  it  will  be  more  abundantly  manifest 
how  strong  the  natural  bias  to  iniquity  appeared  to  be  among 
that  people,  by  considering  more  particularly  their  condition 
from  time  to  time. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  thin^  God  had  done  in  the 
times  of  Abraliam^  Isaac ^  and  Jacobs  to  separate  them  and 
their  posterity  from  the  idolatrous  world,  that  they  might  be  a 
holy  people  to  himself;  yet  in  about  two  hundred  years  after 
Jacobus  death,  and  in  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
the  death  of  Joseph^  and  while  some  were  alive  who  had  seen 
Joseph^  the  people  had  in  a  great  measure  lost  the  true  religion, 
and  were  apace  conforming  to  the  heathen  world.  For  a  reme- 
dy, and  the  more  effectually  to  alienate  them  from  idols  and 
engage  them  to  the  God  of  their  fathers,  God  appeared,  in 
order  to  bring  them  out  from  among  the  Egyptians  and  sepa* 
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rate  them  from  the  heathen  world,  and  to  reveal  hunself  in 
his  glory  and  majesty,  in  so  affecting  and  astonishing  a  manner 
as  tended  most  deeply  and  durably  to  impress  their  minds ; 
that  they  might  never  forsake  him  any  more.  But  so  perverse 
were  they,  that  they  murmured  even  in  the  midst  of  the  mira- 
cles that  God  wrought  for  them  in  Egypt^  and  murmured  at 
the  Red  Sea^  in  a  few  days  after  God  had  brought  them  out 
with  such  a  mighty  hand.  When  he  had  led  them  through  tlie 
sea,  they  sang  his  praise^  but  soon  forgot  his  works.  Before 
they  got  to  Mount  Sinai^  they  openly  manifested  their  perverse- 
ness  from  time  to  time  ;  so  that  God  says  of  them,  Exod.  xvi. 
28.  How  long  refuse  ye  to  keep  my  commandments  and  my 
Jaws?     Afterwards  they  murmured  again  at  Rephidim, 

In  about  two  months  after  they  came  out  of  Egypt^  they 
came  to  Mount  Sinai  ,•  where  God  entered  into  a  most  solemn 
covenant  with  the  people,  that  they  should  be  an  holy  people 
unto  him,  with  such  astonishing  manifestations  of  his  power, 
majesty,  and  holiness,  as  were  altogether  unparalleled.  God 
puts  the  people  in  mind,  (Deut  iv.  33 — 34.)  For  ask  now  of 
the  days  that  arepast^  which  were  before  thee^  since  the  day  that 
Chd  created  man  upon  the  earth  ;  and  ask  from  one  side  ofhea- 
veri  unto  the  other ^  whether  there  has  been  any  such  thing  as  this 
great  thing  is^  or  hath  been  heard  like  it.  Did  ever  people  hear 
the  toice  of  God  speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire^  as  thou 
hast  heard^  and  live  ?  Or  hath  6od  assayed  to  take  him  a  nation 
from  the  midst  of  another  nation^  4f^.  ?  And  these  great  things 
were  in  order  to  impress  their  minds  with  such  a  conviction  and 
sense  of  divine  truth,  and  their  obligations,  that  they  might 
never  forget  them ;  as  God  says,  (Exod.  xix.  9.)  Lo^  I  come 
unto  thee  in  a  thick  cloudy  that  the  people  may  hear  when  I  speak 
with  thee^  and  believe  thee  for  ever.  But  what  was  the  effect  of 
all  ?  It  was  not  more  than  two  or  three  months,  before  that  peo- 
ple, under  that  very  mountain,  returned  to  their  old  Egyptian 
idolatry,  and  were  singing  and  dancing  before  a  golden  calf, 
ivhich  they  had  set  up  to  worship.  And  after  awful  manifesta- 
tions of  God^s  displeasure  for  that  sin,  and  so  much  done  to 
bring  them  to  repentance  and  confirm  them  in  obedience,  it 
■was  but  a  few  months  before  they  came  to  that  violence  of  spir- 
it, in  open  rebellion  against  God,  that  with  the  utmost  vehe- 
mence they  declared  their  resolution  to  follow  God  no  longer, 
but  to  make  them  a  captain  to  return  into  Egypt.  And  thus 
they  went  on  in  perverse  opposition  to  the  Most  High,  from 
time  to  time,  repeating  their  open  acts  of  rebellion,  in  the  midst 
of  continued  astonishing  miracles  till  that  generation  was  de- 
stroyed. And  though  the  following  generation  seems  to  have 
been  the  best  that  ever  was  in  Israel^  yet  notwithstanding 
their  good  example,  and  notwithstanding  all  the  wonders  of 
God^s  power  ond  love  to  that  people  in  Joshtta^s  timci  how  soon 
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did  that  people  degenerate,  and  begin  to  forsake  God,  and  join 
with  the  heathen  in  their  idolatries,  till  God  by  severe  meanst 
and  by  sending  prophets  and  judges,  extraordinarily  influenced 
from  above,  reclaimed  them  ?  But  when  they  were  brou^t  to 
some  reformation  by  such  means,  they  soon  fell  away  agam  m- 
to  the  practice  of  idolatry ;  and  so  from  one  age  to  another ;  and 
nothing  proved  effectual  for  any  abiding  reformation. 

After  things  had  gone  on  thus  for  several  hundred  years, 
God  used  new  methods  with  his  people,  in  two  respects ;  Fir$t^ 
he  raised  up  a  great  prophet,  under  whom  a  number  of  young 
men  were  trained  up  in  schools,  that  from  among  them  ih&e 
might  be  a  constant  succession  of  great  prophets  in  Israel^  o( 
such  as  God  should  choose ;  which  seems  to  have  been  contin- 
ued for  more  than  five  hundred  years.  Secondly^  God  raised 
up  a  great  king,  David^  one  eminent  for  wisdom,  piety,  and  for- 
titude, to  subdue  all  their  heathen  neighbours,  who  used  to 
be  such  a  snare  to  them ;  and  to  confirm,  adorn,  and  pe^ 
feet  the  institutions  of  his  public  worship ;  and  by  him  to  re- 
veal more  fully  the  great  salvation  and  future  glorious  king- 
dom of  the  Messiah.  And  after  him  was  raised  up  his  son, 
Solomon^  the  wisest  and  greatest  prince  that  ever  was  on  earth, 
more  fully  to  settle  and  establish  those  things  which  his  Father 
Damd  had  begun  concerning  the  public  worship  of  God  in  Israd^ 
and  to  build  a  glorious  temple  for  the  honour  of  Jehovah  uid 
the  institutions  of  his  worship,  and  to  instruct  the  neighbour  na- 
tions in  true  wisdom  and  religion.  But  what  was  the  success 
of  these  new  and  extraordinary  means  ?  If  we  take  Dr.  T.  for 
our  expositer  of  scripture,  the  nation  must  be  extremely  corrupt 
in  David^s  time ;  for  he  supposes  he  has  respect  to  his  own 
times  in  those  words,  Psal.  xiv.  2,  3.  The  Lord  looked  down, 
from  heaoen^  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did  understand^  and 
seek  God;  they  are  all  gone  aside  :  they  are  together  become 
filthy  ;  there  is  none  that  doeth  good  ;  no^  not  one.  But,  wheth- 
er Dr.  T.  be  in  the  right  in  this  or  not,  yet  if  we  consider  what 
appeared  in  Israel  in  Absalom^s  and  Sheba'^s  rebellion,  we  shall 
not  see  cause  to  think,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  nation  at 
that  day  were  men  of  true  wisdom  and  piety.  As  to  Solomon^s 
time.  Dr.  T.  supposes,  as  has  been  already  observed,  that  Solo- 
mon speaks  of  his  own  times,  when  he  says,  he  had  found  but 
one  in  a  thousand  that  was  a  thoroughly  upright  man. 

However,  it  appears,  that  all  those  great  means  used  to  pro- 
niote  and  establish  virtue  and  true  religion,  in  Samuel\  Da- 
vid%  and  Solomon's  times,  were  so  far  from  having  any  gene- 
ral abiding  good  effect  in  Israel,  that  Solomon  himself,  with 
all  his  wisdom,  and  notwithstanding  the  unparalleled  favours  of 
God  to  him,  had  his  mind  corrupted  so  as  openly  to  tolerate 
*f  ^!f  ^  in  ^^^  'and,  and  greatly  to  provoke  God  against  him. 
And  as  soon  as  he  was  dead,  ten  tribes  of  the  twelve  forsook  the 
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true  worship  of  God,  and  instead  of  it,  openly  established  the 
like  idolatry  that  the  people  fell  into  at  mount  S^tnot,  when  they 
made  the  golden  calf;  and  continued  finally  obstinate  in  this 
apostacy,  notwithstanding  all  means  that  could  be  used  with 
them  by  the  prophets  whom  God  sent,  one  after  another,  to  re- 
prove, counsel,  and  warn  them,  for  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years ;  especially  those  two  great  prophets,  Elijah  and  Elisha. 
Of  all  the  kings  that  reigned  over  them,  there  was  not  so  much 
as  one  but  what  was  of  a  wicked  character.  And  at  last  their 
case  seemed  utterly  desperate ;  so  that  nothing  remained  to  be 
done  with  them,  but  to  remove  them  out  of  God's  sight.  Thus 
the  scripture  represents  the  matter,  2  Kings  xvii. 

And  as  to  the  other  two  tribes  ;  though  their  kings  were  al- 
ways of  the  family  of  David^  and  they  were  favoured  in  many 
respects  far  beyond  their  brethren,  yet  they  were  generally  ex- 
ceeding corrupt  Their  kings  were,  most  of  them,  wicked 
men,  and  their  other  magistrates,  and  priests  and  people,  were 
generally  agreed  in  the  corruption.  Thus  the  matter  is  repre- 
sented in  the  scripture  history,  and  the  books  of  the  prophets. 
And  when  they  had  seen  how  God  had  cast  on  the 
ten  tribes,  instead  of  taking  warning,  they  made  themselves 
vastly  more  vile  than  ever  the  others  had  done.  2  Kings  xvii. 
18, 19.  Ezek.xvi.  40,47,  51.  God  indeed  waited  longer  upon 
them,  for  his  servant  David'^s  sake,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake, 
that  he  had  chosen ;  and  used  more  extraordinary  means  with 
jtbem ;  especially  by  those  great  prophets,  Isaiah  and  Jere- 
miah^ but  to  no  effect :  So  that,  at  last,  as  the  prophets  repre- 
sent the  matter,  they  were  like  a  body  universally  and  despe- 
rately diseased  and  corrupted,  that  would  admit  of  no  cure^ 
the  whole  head  sick,  and  the  whole  heart  faint,  &c. 

Things  being  come  to  that  pass,  God  took  this  method 
with  them ;  he  utterly  destroyed  their  city  and  land,  and  the 
temple  which  he  had  among  them,  made  thorough  work  in 
purging  the  land  of  them ;  as  when  a  man  empties  a  dishy 
wipes  ity  and  turns  it  upside  down :  or  when  a  vessel  is  cast  into 
a  fierce  fir  Cy  till  its  filthiness  is  thoroughly  burnt  out*  (2  Kings 
xxi.  13.  Ezek.  chap,  xxiv.)  They  were  carried  into  captivity 
and  there  left,  till  that  wicked  generation  was  dead  and  those 
old  rebels  were  purged  out ;  that  afterwards  the  land  might  be 
resettled  with  a  more  pure  generation. 

After  the  return  from  the  ^captivity,  and  God  had  built 
the  Jewish  church  again  in  theif  own  land,  by  a  series  of  won- 
derful providences;  yet  they  corrupted  themselves  again  to 
80  great  a  degree,  that  the  transgressors  were  come  to  the  full 
again  in  the  days  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes ;  as  the  matter  is 
represented  in  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  (Dan.  viii.  23.)  And 
then  God  made  them  the  subjects  of  a  dispensation,  little,  if 
any  thing,  less  terrible,  than  that  which  had  been  in  Nebuchad- 
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uezzar'8  days.  And  after  God  had  again  delivered  them,  and 
restored  the  state  of  religion  among  them,  by  the  instrumentali- 
ty of  the  Maccabees^  they  degenerated  again :  So  that  whra 
Christ  came,  tfiey  were  arrived  to  that  extreme  degree  of 
corruption  which  is  represented  in  the  accounts  given  by  the 
Evangelists. 

It  may  be  observed  here  in  general,  that  the  Jews^  though 
BO  vastly  distinguished  with  advantages,  means,  and  motives 
to  holiness,  yet  are  represented,  from  time  to  time,  as  more 
wicked  in  the  sight  of  God,  than  the  very  worst  of  the  heathen. 
As,  of  old,  God  sware  by  his  life  that  the  wickedness  of  So- 
dom  was  small  compared  with  that  of  the  Jews;  (Ezek.  zvL 
47,  48,  &c.  also  chap.  v.  5 — 10.)  So  Christ,  speaking  of  the 
Jews  in  his  time,  represents  them  as  having  much  greater  guilt 
than  the  inhabitants  of  Tyre  and  Sydon^  or  even  Sodom  and 
GomorrcA. 

But  we  arc  now  come  to  tlie  time  when  the  grandest  scene 
was  displayed  that  ever  was  opened  on  earth.  After  all  other 
schemes  had  been  so  long  and  so  thoroughly  tried,  and  had  so 
greatly  failed  of  success,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles  ;  that 
wonderful  dispensation  was  at  length  introduced — the  greatest 
scheme  for  suppressing  and  restraining  iniquity  among  man- 
kind, that  ever  infinite  wisdom  and  mercy  contrived — even  the 
glorious  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  ^^  A  new  dispensation  of 
ffrace  was  erected  (to  use  Dr.  T's.  own  words,  p.  239,  240)  for 
the  more  certain  and  effectual  sanctification  of  mankind  into 
the  image  of  God ;  delivering  them  from  the  sin  and  wickedness 
into  which  they  might  fall,  or  were  already  fallen ;  to  redeem 
them  from  all  iniquity,  and  bring  them  to  the  knowledge  and 
obedience  of  God."  In  whatever  high  and  exalted  terms  the 
scripture  speaks  of  the  means  and  motives  which  the  Jews  en- 
joyed of  old  ;  yet  their  privileges  are  represented  as  having 
no  glory,  in  comparison  of  the  advantages  of  the  gospel.  Dr. 
T.'s  words  (p.  233.)  are  worthy  to  be  here  repeated.  "  Even 
the  heathen  (says  he)  knew  God,  and  might  have  glorified  him 
as  God ;  but  under  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel,  we  have 
very  clear  ideas  of  the  divine  perfections,  and  particularly  of 
the  love  of  God  as  our  Father,  and  as  the  God  and  Father  of 
our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  We  see  our  duty  in  the 
utmost  extent,  and  the  most  cogent  reasons  to  perform  it : 
We  have  eternity  opened  to  us,  even  an  endless  state  of 
honour  and  felicity,  the  reward  of  virtuous  actions ;  and  the 
Spirit  of  God  promised  for  our  direction  and  assistance.  And 
all  this  may  and  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  purifying  of  our 
minds  and  the  perfecting  of  holiness.  And  to  these  happy 
advantages  we  are  born ;  for  which  we  are  bound  for  ever  to 
praise  and  magnify  the  rich  grace  of  God  in  the  Redeemer.'' 
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And  he  elsewhere  says,*  "  The  gospel  constitution  is  a  scheme 
the  most  perfect  and  effectual  for  restoring  true  religion,  and 
promoting  virtue  and  happiness,  that  ever  the  world  has  yet 
seen.^^  Andt  admirahly  adapted  to  enlighten  our  minds  and 
sanctify  our  hearts.  AndX  never  were  motives  so  divine  and 
powerful  proposed^  to  induce  us  to  the  practice  of  all  virtue  and 
goodness. 

And  yet  even  these  means  have  been  ineffectual  upon  the 
far  greater  part  of  them  with  wiiom  they  have  been  used ;  of 
the  many  that  have  been  called  few  have  been  chosen. 

As  to  the  Jews^  God's  ancient  people,  with  whom  they 
were  used  in  the  first  place,  and  used  long  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  the  generaUt^  of  them  rejected  Christ  and  his  gospel 
with  extreme  pertinacity  of  spirit.  They  not  only  went  on  still 
in  that  career  of  corruption  which  had  been  increasing  from 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees  /  but  Christ's  coining,  his  doctrine  and 
miracles,  the  preaching  of  his  followers,  and  the  glorious  things 
that  attended  the  same,  were  the  occasion,  through  their  per- 
verse misimprovement,  of  an  infinite  increase  of  their  wick- 
edness. They  crucified  the  Lord  of  Glory  with  the  utmost 
malice  and  cruelty,  and  persecuted  his  followers ;  they  pleased 
not  God,  and  were  contrary  to  all  men  ;  they  went  on  to  grow 
worse  and  worse,  till  they  filled  up  the  measure  of  their  sin,  and 
wrath  came  upon  them  to  the  uttermost ;  and  tliev  were  de- 
stroyed and  cast  out  of  God's  sight,  with  unspeakably  greater 
tokens  of  the  divine  abhorrence  and  indignation,  than  in  the  days 
of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  greater  part  of  the  whole  nation 
were  slain,  and  the  rest  were  scattered  abroad  through  the  earth 
in  the  most  abject  and  forlorn  circumstances.  And  in  the  same 
spirit  of  unbelief  and  malice  against  Christ  and  the  Gospel,  and 
in  their  miserable  dispersed  circumstances,  do  they  remain  to 
this  day. 

And  as  to  the  gentile  nations,  though  there  was  a  glorious 
success  of  the  gospel  amongst  them  in  the  apostles'  days  ;  yet 
probably  not  one  in  ten  of  those  that  had  the  gospel  preached 
to  them  embraced  it.  The  powers  of  the  world  were  set  against 
it,  and  persecuted  it  with  insatiable  malignity.  And  among 
the  professors  of  Christianity,  there  presently  appeared  in  many 
a  disposition  to  abuse  the  gospel  to  the  service  of  pride  and  li- 
centiousness. The  apostles  foretold  a  grand  apostacy  of  the 
christian  world  which  should  continue  many  ages ;  and  obser- 
ved, that  there  appeared  a  disposition  to  such  an  apostacy 
among  professing  christians,  even  in  that  day.  (2  Thess.  ii.  7.) 
The  greater  part  of  the  ages  now  elapsed,  have  been  spent  in 
that  grand  and  general  apostacy,  under  which  the  christian 
world,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  transformed  into  what  has  been 

*  Key,  ^  167.    i  A'olc  on  Rom.  i.  16.      I  Pref.  to  Par,  on  Rom.  p.  145,  47. 
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vastlj  more  dishonourable  and  hateful  to  God,  and  repugnant 
to  true  virtue,  than  the  state  of  the  heathen  world  before :  Which 
is  agreeable  to  the  prophetical  descriptions  given  <^  it  by  the 
Holy  Spirit 

In  these  latter  ages  of  the  christian  church,  God  has  raised 
up  a  number  of  great  and  good  men  to  bear  testimony  against 
the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome^  and  by  their  means  in- 
troduced that  light  into  the  world,  by  which,  in  a  short  time, 
at  least  one  third  part  of  Europe  was  delivered  from  the  more 
gross  enormities  of  Antichrist :  Which  was  attended  at  first 
with  a  great  reformation  as  to  vital  and  practical  religion.  But 
how  is  the  gold  become  dim !  To  what  a  pass  are  things  come 
in  protestant  countries  at  this  day,  and  in  our  nation  in  particu 
lar  !  To  what  a  prodigious  height  has  a  deluge  of  infidelity 
profaneness,  luxury,  debauchery,  and  wickedness  of  every  kind 
arisen  !  The  poor  savage  Americans  are  mere  babes,  if  I  ma? 
so  speak,  as  to  proficiency  in  wickedness,  in  comparison  of  mul- 
titudes in  the  christian  world.  Dr.  T.  himself,  as  before  observ 
ed,  represents,  that  the  generality  of  christiafts  have  been  the 
most  wicked^  lewd^  bloody^  and  treacherous  of  all  mankind;  and 
( JTcy,  §  388.)  diat  "  The  wickedness  of  the  christian  world  rend- 
ers it  so  much  like  the  heathen,  that  the  good  effects  of  our 
change  to  Christianity  are  but  little  seen.^^ 

With  respect  to  the  dreadful  corruption  of  the  present  day, 
it  is  to  be  considered,  besides  the  advantages  already  men- 
tioned, that  great  advances  in  learning  and  philosophic  know- 
ledge have  been  made  in  the  present  and  past  century :  afford- 
ing great  advantage  for  a  proper  and  enlarged  exercise  of  our 
rational  powers,  and  for  our  seeing  the  bright  manifestation  of 
God's  perfections  in  his  works.  And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  means  and  inducements  to  virtue  which  this  age  enjoys, 
are  in  addition  to  most  of  those  which  were  mentioned  before, 
as  given  of  old  ;  and  among  other  things,  in  addition  to  the 
shortening  of  man's  life  to  70  or  80  years,  from  near  a  thousand. 
And,  with  regard  to  this,  1  would  obvSer\'e,  that  as  the  case  now 
stands  in  Christendom,  take  one  with  another  of  those  who  ever 
come  to  years  of  discretion,  their  life  is  not  more  than  forty  or 
forty-five  years ;  which  is  but  about  the  twentieth  part  of  what 
it  once  was :  And  not  so  much  in  great  cities,  places  where 
profaneness,  sensuality,  and  debauchery,  commonly  prevail  to 
the  greatest  degree. 

Dr.  T.  (Key,  §  I.)  truly  observes,  That  God  has  from  the 
beginning  exercised  wonderful  and  infinite  wisdom  in  the 
methods  he  has,  from  age  to  age,  made  use  of  to  oppose  vice, 
cure  corruption,  and  promote  virtue  in  the  world  ;  and  intro- 
duced several  schemes  to  that  end.  It  is  indeed  remarkable, 
how  many  schemes  and  methods  were  tried  of  old,  both  before 
and  after  the  flood  ;  how  manv  were  used  in  the  times  of  the 
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old  testament,  both  with  jews  and  heathens,  and  how  inefTec- 
tual  all  these  ancient  methods  proved,  for  4000  years  together, 
till  God  introduced  that  grand  dispensation,  for  redeeming  men 
from  all  iniquity,  and  purifying  them  to  himself,  a  people  zea- 
lous of  good  works  ;  which  the  scripture  represents  as  the  sub- 
1'ect  of  the  admiration  of  angels.  But  even  this  has  now  so 
ong  proved  ineffectual,  with  respect  to  the  generality,  that  Dr. 
T.  thinks  there  is  need  of  a  new  dispensation  /  the  present  light 
of  the  gospel  being  insufficient  for  the  full  reformation  of  the 
Christian  worlds  by  reason  of  its  corruptions :  (Note  on  Kom. 
i.  27.) — And  yet  all  these  things,  according  to  him,  without 
any  natural  bias  to  the  contrary ;  no  stream  of  natural  incli- 
nation or  propensity  at  all,  to  oppose  inducements  to  good- 
ness ;  no  native  opposition  of  heart,  to  withstand  those  gra- 
cious means  which  God  has  ever  used  with  mankind,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  world  to  this  day  ;  any  more  than  there 
was  in  the  heart  of  Adam  the  moment  G(^  created  him  in 
perfect  innocence.  * 

Surely  Dr.  T.'s  scheme  is  attended  with  strange  para- 
doxes. And  that  his  mysterious  tenets  may  appear  in  a  true 
light,  it  must  be  observed  that — at  the  same  time  he  supposes 
these  means,  even  the  very  greatest  and  best  of  them,  to  have 
proved  so  ineffectual,  that  help  from  them,  as  to  any  general 
reformation,  is  to  be  despaired  of — that  he  maintains  all  man- 
kind, even  the  heathen  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  yea,  every 
single  person  in  it,  (which  must  include  every  Indian  in  AmC' 
ca^  before  the  Europeans  came  hither ;  and  every  inhabitant 
of  the  unknown  parts  of  Africa  and  Terra  Australis)  has  abi- 
lity, light,  and  means  sufficient  to  do  their  whole  duty ;  yea, 
many  passages  in  his  writings  plainly  suppose,  to  perform  per- 
fect obedience  to  God^s  law,  without  the  least  degree  of  vice 
or  iniquity.* 

But  I  must  not  omit  to  observe,  that  Dr.  T.  supposes,  the 
reason  why  the  gospel-dispensation  has  been  so  ineffectual,  is, 
that  it  has  been  greatly  misunderstood  and  perverted.  In  his 
Key,  (§  389,)  he  says,  "  Wrong  representations  of  the  scheme 
of  the  gospel  have  greatly  obscured  the  glory  of  divine  grace, 
and  contributed  much  to  the  corruption  of  its  professors. — 
Such  doctrines  have  been  almost  universally  taught  and  re- 
ceived, as  quite  subvert  it.  Mistaken  notions  about  nature, 
Srace,  election  and  reprobation,  justification,  regeneration,  re- 
emption,  calling,  adoption,  &c.  have  quite  taken  away  the 
very  ground  of  the  Christian  life." 

But  how  came  the  gospel  to  be  so  universally  and  exceed- 
ingly misunderstood  ?  Is  it  because  it  is  in  itself  so  very  dark 
and  unintelligible,  and  not  adapted  to  the  apprehension  of  the 

^  See  p.  259.  63,  64,  72.  8. 
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human  faculties  ?  If  so,  how  is  the  possession  of  such  an  ob- 
scure and  unintelligible  thing,  so  glorious  an  advantage? — Or 
is  it  because  of  the  native  blindness,  corruption,  and  supersti- 
tion  of  mankind?  But  this  is  giving  up  the  thingin  question, 
and  allowing  a  great  depravity  of  nature.  Dr.  T.  speaks  of 
the*  gospel  as  far  otherwise  than  dark  and  unintelligible ;  he 
represents  it  as  exhibiting  the  clearest  and  most  glorious  light, 
calculated  to  deliver  the  world  from  darkness,  and  to  bring 
them  into  marvellous  light.  He  speaks  of  the  light  which  the 
Jews  had  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  as  vastly  exceeding 
the  light  of  nature  which  the  heathen  enjoyed ;  and  yet  he 
supposes,  that  even  the  latter  was  so  clear,  as  to  be  sufficient 
to  lead  men  to  the  knowledge  of  God  and  their  whole  duty  to 
him.  He  speaks  of  the  light  of  the  gospel  as  vastly  exceeding 
the  light  of  the  Old  Testament ;  and  says  of  the  apostle  Paul 
in  particular,  ^^  That  he  wrote  with  great  perspicuity ;  that  he 
takes  ffreat  cdre  ^  explain  every  part  of  his  subject;  that  he' 
has  leit  no  part  of  it  unexplained  and  unguarded ;  and  that 
never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in  this.^^*  Is  it 
not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  Christian  world,  without  any 
native  depravity,  should  be  so  blind  in  the  midst  of  such  gIa^ 
ing  light,  as  to  be  all,  or  the  generality,  agreed,  from  age  to 
age,  so  essentially  to  misunderstand  that  whiph  is  made  so  very 
plain  ? 

Dr.  T.  says  (p.  167.  S.)  "  It  is  my  persuasion,  that  the 
Christian  religion  was  very  early  and  grievously  corrupted  by 
dreaming,  ignorant,  superstitious  monks^  too  conceited  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  plain  gospel ;  and  has  long  remained  in  that 
deplorable  state." — But  how  came  the  whole  Christian  world, 
without  any  blinding  depravity,  to  hearken  to  these  ignorant, 
foolish  men,  rather  than  unto  wiser  and  better  teachers? 
Especially,  when  the  latter  had  plain  gospel  on  their  side,  and 
the  doctrines  of  the  other  were  (as  our  author  supposes)  so 
very  contrary  not  only  to  the  plain  gospel,  but  to  men^s 
reason  and  common  sense  ?  Or  were  all  the  teachers  of  the 
Christian  church  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  ignorant  dreamers? 
If  so,  this  is  very  strange  indeed,  unless  mankind  naturally 
love  darkness^  rather  than  light ;  seeing  in  all  parts  of  the 
Christian  world  there  was  a  great  multitude  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry,  who  had  the  gospel  in  their  hands,  and  whose  whole 
business  it  was  to  study  and  teach  it ;  and  therefore  had  in- 
finitely greater  advantages  to  become  truly  wise,  than  the  hea- 
then philosophers.  But  if,  by  some  strange  and  inconceiva- 
ble means,  notwithstanding  all  these  glorious  advantages, 
all  the  teachers  of  the  christian  church  through  the  world, 
without  any  native  evil   propensity,  very  early  became  silly 

*  Prof,  to  Par.  on  Rom.  p.  14S,  4?. 
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dreamers — and  also  in  their  dreaming,  generally  stumbled  on 
the  same  individual  monstrous  opinions,  and  so  the  world  might 
be  blinded  for  a  while — yet,  why  did  they  not  hearken  to  £at 
wise  and  great  man,  Pelagius,  and  others  like  hiin«  when  he 
plainly  held  forth  the  truth  to  the  christian  world  ?  Especially 
seeing  his  instructions  were  so  agreeable  to  the  plain  doctrines, 
and  the  bright  and  clear  light  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  also 
so  agreeable  to  the  plainest  dictates  of  the  common  sense  and 
understanding  of  all  mankind ;  but  the  other  so  repugnant  to 
it,  that  (according  to  our  author)  if  they  were  true,  it  would 
prove  understanding  to  be  no  understanding,  and  the  word  of 
God  to  be  no  rule  of  truth,  nor  at  all  to  be  relied  upon,  and  God 
to  be  a  Being  worthy  of  no  regard  ! 

Besides,  if  the  inefficacy  of  the  gospel  to  restrain  sin  and 
promote  virtue  be  owing  to  the  general  prevalence  of  these 
doctrines,  which  are  supposed  to  be  so  absurd  and  contrary  to 
the  gospel,  here  is  this  further  to  be  accounted  for ;  namely, 
Why,  since  there  has  been  so  great  an  increase  of  light  in  reli- 
gious matters  (as  milst  be  supposed  on  Dr.  T.^s  scheme)  in  this 
and  the  last  age,  and  these  monstrous  doctrines  of  ori^nal 
sin,  election,  reprobation,  justification,  regeneration,  &c.  have 
been  so  much  exploded,  especially  in  our  nation,  there  has  been 
no  reformation  attending  this  great  advancement  of  light  and 
truth :  But  on  the  contrary,  vice,  and  every  thing  opposite  to 
practical  Christianity,  has  gone  on  to  increase  with  such  a  pro- 
digious  celerity  as  to  become  like  an  ovci  flowing  deluge;  threat- 
ening, unless  God  mercifully  interposes,  speedily  to  swallow  up 
all  that  is  virtuous  and  praiseworthy. 

Many  other  things  might  have  been  mentioned  under  this 
head — the  means  which  mankind  have  had  to  restrain  vice  and 
promote  virtue — such  as  wickedness  being  many  ways  contrary 
to  men^s  temporal  interest  and  comfort,  and  their  having  con- 
tinually before  their  eyes  so  many  instances  of  persons  made 
miserable  by  their  vices ;  the  restraints  of  human  laws,  without 
which  men  cannot  live  in  society  ;  the  judgments  of  God 
brought  on  men  for  their  wickedness  with  wluch  history  abounds, 
and  the  providential  rewards  of  virtue ;  and  innumerable 
particular  means  that  God  has  used  from  age  to  age  to  curb 
the  wickedness  of  mankind,  which  I  have  omitted.  But  there 
would  be  no  end  of  a  particular  enumeration  of  sucli  things. 
They  that  will  not  be  convinced  by  the  instances  which  liavis 
been  mentioned,  probably  would  not  be  convinced,  if  the 
world  had  stood  a  thousand  times  so  long,  and  we  liad  the 
most  authentic  and  certain  accounts  of  means  having  been 
used  from  the  beginning,  in  a  thousand  times  greater  variety  ; 
^d  new  dispensations  had  been  introduced,  after  others 
bad  been  tried  in  vain,  ever  so  often,  and  still  to  little  effect. 
He  that  will  not  be  convinced  by  a  thonsaiul  good  witness- 
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689  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  be  convinced  by  a  thousand 
diousand. 

The  prooffi  that  have  been  extant  in  the  wwld,  from  trial 
and  fact,  of  the  depravity  of  man^s  nature^  are  inexpressible, 
and  as  it  were  infinite,  beyo^  the  representation  of  all  simifi- 
tude.  If  there  were  a  piece  of  ground  which  abounded  with 
briars  and  thorns,  or  some  poisonous  plant,  and  all  mankind 
had  used  their  endeavours,  for  a  thousand  years  together,  to 
suppress  that  evil  growth — and  to  bring  that  ground  by  manure 
and  cultivation,  planting  and  sowing,  to  produce  better  fruit, 
aU  in  vain ;  it  would  still  be  over-run  with  the  same  noxious 
growth— -it  ^  would  not  be  a  proof  that  such  a  produce  was 
agreeable  to  the  nature  of  that  soil,  in  any  wise  to  be  com- 
pared to  that  which  b  given  in  divine  providence,  that  wick- 
edness is  a  produce  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  the  fi^ld  of  the 
world  of  mankind.  For  the  means  used  with  it  have  been  va- 
rious, ffreat  and  wonderfiil,  contrived  by  the  unsearchable  and 
boundless  wisdom  of  God ;  medicines  procured  with  infinite 
expense,  exhibited  with  a  vast  apparatus ;  a  marvellous  succes- 
sion of  dispensations,  introduced  one  after  another,  displaying 
an  incomprehensible  length  and  breadth,  depth  and  height,  of 
divine  wisdom,  love  and  power,  and  every  perfection  of  the 
godhead,  to  the  eternal  admiration  of  principalities  and  powers 
in  heavenly  places. 


SECT.  IX. 

Several  Evasions  of  the  argumentsfor  the  Depravity  0/ Nature 

from  Trial  and  Events  considered. 

Evasion  I.  Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  231,  232.)  "  ildom'*  nature. 
It  IS  allowed,  was  very  far  fi-om  being  sinful ;  yet  he  sinned. 
And  therefore,  the  common  doctrine  of  Original  Sin  is  no 
more  necessary  to  account  for  the  sin  that  has  been  or  is  in  the 
world,  than  it  is  to  account  for  Adam's  sin."*  Again,  (p.  ffij— 
54.  S.  &c.)  **  If  we  allow  mankind  to  be  as  wicked  as  R»  R. 
has  represented  them  to  be ;  and  suppose  that  there  is  not  one 
upon  earth  that  is  truly  righteous  and  without  sin,  and  that 
some  are  very  enormous  sinners,  yet  it  will  not  thence  follow 
that  they  are  naturally  corrupt.— For,  if  sinful  action  infers  a 
nature  ongmally  corrupt,  then,  whereas  Adam  (according  to 
them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin)  committed  die 
most  hemous  and  aggravated  sin  that  ever  was  committed  in 
the  world ;  for,  according  to  them,  he  had  greater  light  than 
any  other  man  in  the  world,  to  know  his  duty,  and  greater 

^  Belsham. 
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power  than  any  other  man  to  fulfil  it,  and  was  under  Greater 
obligations  than  any  other  man  to  obedience ;  he  sinned  whea 
he  kaew  he  was  the  representative  of  millions,  and  that  the 
happy  or  miserable  state  of  all  mankind  depended  on  his  con- 
duct ;  which  never  was,  nor  can  be,  the  case  of  any  other  man 
in  the  world : — Then,  I  say,  it  will  follow,  that  his  nature  was 
originally  corrupt^  &c — Thus  their  argument  from  the  wicked- 
ness of  mankind,  to  prove  a  sinful  and  corrupt  nature,  must  in- 
evitably and  irrecoverably  fall  to  the  ground. — Which  will  ap- 
pear more  abundantly,  if  we  take  in  the  case  of  the  angels,  who 
in  numbers  sinned  and  kept  not  their  first  estate,  though  created 
with  a  nature  superior  to  Adam^sJ*'*  Again,  (p.  145  S.)  ^^When 
it  is  inquired,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  our  appetites  and  pas- 
sions are  now  so  irregular  and  strong,  as  that  not  one  person 
has  resisted  them,  so  as  to  keep  himself  pure  and  innocent?  If 
this  be  the  case,  if  such  as  make  the  inquiry  will  tell  the  world 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  Adam*s  appetites  and  passions  were 
so  irregular  and  strong  that  he  did  not  resist  them  so  as  to  keep 
himself  pure  and  innocent,  when  upon  their  principles  he  was 
fiur  more  able  to  have  resisted  them ;  I  also  will  tell  them  how 
it  comes  to  pass  that  his  posterity  does  not  resist  them.  Sin 
doth  not  alter  its  nature  by  its  being  general ;  and  therefore 
how  far  soever  it  spreads,  it  must  come  upon  all  just  as  it  came 
upon  Adamy 

These  things  are  delivered  with  much  assurance.  But  is 
there  any  reason  in  such  a  way  of  talking  ?  One  thing  implied 
in  it,  and  the  main  thing,  if  any  at  all  to  the  purpose,  is,  that 
because  an  effect  being  general  does  not  alter  the  nature  of  the 
effect,  therefore  nothing  more  can  be  argued  concerning  the 
cause  from  its  happening  constantly,  and  in  the  most  steady 
manner,  than  from  its  happening  but  once.  But  how  contrary 
is  this  to  reason?  Suppose  a  person,  through  the  deceitful 
persuasions  of  a  pretended  friend,  once  takes  a  poisonous 
draught  of  liquor  to  which  he  had  before  no  inclination ;  but 
after  he  has  once  taken  of  it,  he  is  observed  to  act  as  one  that 
hus  an  insatiable,  incurable  thirst  after  more  of  the  same,  in  his 
constant  practice,  obstinately  continued  in  as  long  as  he  lives, 
against  all  possible  arguments  and  endeavours  used  to  dissuade 
him  from  it.  And  suppose  we  should  from  hence  argue  a  fixed 
inclination,  and  begin  to  suspect  that  this  is  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  poison,  to  produce  such  an  inclination,  or  that 
this  strong  propensity  is  some  way  the  consequence  of  the  first 
draught.  In  such  a  case,  could  it  be  said  with  good  reason, 
that  a  fixed  propensity  can  no  more  be  argued  from  his  conse- 
quent constant  practice  than  from  his  first  draught  ?  Or,  sup- 
pose a  young  man,  soberly  inclined,  enticed  by  wicked  com- 
panions, should  drink  to  excess,  until  he  had  got  a  habit  of 
excessive  drinking,  and  should  come  under  the  power  of  a 
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greedy  appetite  after  strong  drink,  so  that  drunkenness  should 
Become  a  common  and  constant  practice  with  him :  And 
suppose  an  observer,  arguing  from  this  general  practice,  should 
say,  ^^  It  must  needs  be  that  this  young  man  has  a  fixed  incli- 
nation to  that  sin ;  otherwise,  how  should  it  come  to  pass  that 
he  should  make  such  a  trade  of  it?'^  And  another,  ridiculing 
the  weakness  of  his  arguing,  should  reply,  "  Do  you  tell  me 
how  it  came  to  pass,  that  he  was  guilty  of  that  sin  the  first 
time,  without  a  fixed  inclination,  and  I  will  tell  you  how  he  is 
guilty  of  it  so  generally  without  a  fixed  inclination.  Sin  does 
fiot  alter  its  nature  by  being  general:  And  therefore,  how 
"  common  soever  it  becomes,  it  must  come  at  all  times  by  the 
same  means  that  it  came  at  first/^  I  leave  it  to  every  one  to 
judge,  who  would  be  chargeable  with  weak  arguing  in  such  a 
case. 

It  is  true  there  is  no  eifect  without  some  cause,  ground, 
or  reason  of  that  eifect,  and  some  cause  answerable  to  the 
effect.     But  certainly  it  will  not  follow  that  a  transient  eflfect 
requires  a  permanent  cause  or  a  fixed  propensity.     An  efiect 
happening  once,   though  great,  yea,  though  it  may  come 
to  pass  on  the  same  occasion  in  many  subjects  at  the  same 
time,  will  not  prove  any  fixed  propensity  or  permanent  influ- 
ence.    It  is  true,  it  proves  an  influence  great  and  extensive, 
answerable  to  the  effect,  once  exerted,  or  once  effectual ;  but 
it  proves  nothing  in  the  CBxaseJixed  or  constant.     If  a  particular 
tree,  or  a  great  number  of  trees  standing  together,  have  blasted 
fruit  on  their  branches  at  a  particular  season — or  if  the  (hiit  be 
very  much   blasted,  and   entirely  spoiled — it  is  evident  that 
something  was  the  occasion  of  such  an  efiect  at  that  time ;  but 
this  alone  does  not  prove  the  nature  of  the  tree  to  be  bad. 
But  if  it  be  observed,  that  those  trees,  and  all  other  trees  of 
the  kind,  wherever  planted,  and  in  all  soils,  countries,  cUmates. 
and  seasons,  and  however  cultivated  and  managed,  still  bear  ill 
fruit,  from  year  to  year,  and  in  all  ages,  it  is  a  good  evidence 
of  the  evil  nature  of  the  tree.     And  if  the  fruit,  at  all  these 
times,  and  in  all  these  cases,  be  very  bad,  it  proves  the  nature 
of  the  tree  to  be  very  bad.     If  we  argue  in  like  manner  fi'om 
what  appears  among  men,  it  is  easy  to  determine  whether  the 
universal  sinfulness  of  mankind — all  sinning  immediately,  as 
soon  as  capable  of  it,  and  continually,  and  generally  being  of  a 
wicked  character,  at  all  times,  in  all  ages,  in  all  places,  and 
under  all  possible  circumstances,  against  means  and  motives 
inexpressibly  manifold  and  great  and  in  the  utmost  conceiva- 
ble variety — be  from  a  permanent  internal  great  cause. 

If  the  voice  of  common  sense  were  heard,  there  would  be 
no  occasion  for  labour  in  multiplying  arguments  to  shew  that 
one  act  docs  not  prove  a  fixed  inclination  ;  but  that  constant 
pursuit  doe?.     We  see  that,  in  fact,  it  is  agreeable  to  the  re^- 
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son  of  all  mankind,  to  argue  fixed  principles,  tempers,  and  pre* 
vailing  inclinations,  from  repeated  and  continued  actions — 
though  the  actions  are  voluntary,  and  performed  of  choice — 
and  thus  to  judge  of  the  tempers  and  inclinations  of  persons, 
ages,  sexes,  tribes,  and  nations.  But  is  it  the  manner  of  men 
to  conclude,  that  whatever  the}  see  others  once  do,  they  have 
a  fixed  abiding  inclination  to  do  ?  If  ea,  there  may  be  several 
acts  seen,  and  yet  not  be  taken  as  good  evidence  of  an  estab- 
lished propensity  ^  even  though  that  one  act,  or  those  several 
acts,  are  followed  by  such  constant  practice  as  afterwards 
evidences  fixed  di8;.*osition.  As  for  example;  there  may  bo 
several  instances  of  a  man  drinking  some  spirituous  liquor,  and 
those  instances  be  no  sign  of  a  fixed  inclination  to  that  liquor: 
But  these  acts  may  be  introductory  to  a  settled  habit  or  pro- 
pensity, which  may  be  made  ver}  manifest  afterwards  by  con- 
stant practice. 

From  these  thinss  it  is  plain,  that  what  is  alleged  concern- 
ing the  first  sin  o(  Adatn^  and  of  the  angels,  without  a  previous 
fixed  disposition  to  sin,  cannot  in  the  least  weaken  the  argu- 
ments brought  to  prove  a  fixed  propensity  to  sin  in  mankind, 
in  their  present  state.  From  the  permanence  of  the  cause  has 
been  argued  the  permanence  of  the  effect.  And  that  the  per- 
manent cause  consists  in  an  internal  fixed  propensity,  and  not 
in  any  particular  external  circumstances,  has  been  argued  from 
the  effects  being  the  same,  through  a  vast  variety  and  change 
of  circumstances.  But  the  first  acts  of  sin  in  Adam  or  the  an- 
gels, considered  in  themselves,  were  not  permanent,  continued 
effects.  And  though  a  great  number  of  the  angels  sinned,  and 
the  effect  on  that  account  was  the  greater  and  more  extensive  ; 
yet  this  extent  of  the  eflect  is  a  very  different  thing  from  that 
permanence^  or  settled  continuance  of  eflect,  which  is  supposed 
to  shew  a  permanent  cause  or  fixed  propensity.  Neither  was 
there  any  trial  of  a  vast  variety  of  circumstances  attending  a 
permanent  efiect,  to  shew  the  hxed  cause  to  be  internal,  con- 
sisting in  a  settled  disposition  of  nature,  in  the  instances  ob- 
jected. And  however  great  the  sin  of  Adam^  or  of  the  anffels 
was,  and  however  great  the  means,  motives,  and  obligations 
were  against  which  they  sinned — and  whatever  may  be  thence 
argued  concerning  the  transient  cause,  occasion,  or  temptation, 
as  being  very  subtle,  remarkably  tending  to  deceive  and  se- 
duce, &c. — yet  it  argues  nothing  of  any  settled  disposition,  or 
Jixed  cause,  either  great  or  small ;  the  eflect  both  in  the  angels 
and  our  first  parents,  being  in  itself  transient^  and,  for  ought 
appears,  happening  in  each  of  them  under  one  system  or  coin- 
cidence of  influential  circumstances.* 

*  Sec  vol.  I.  p.  398.  note. 
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The  general  continued  wickedness  of  mankind,  against 
such  means  and  motives,  proves  each  of  these  things,  viz.  that 
the  cause  isjixed^  and  that  the  fixed  cause  is  internal  in  man^s 
nature,  and  also  that  it  is  very  powerful.  It  proves  that  the 
cause  \s  Jixedj  because  the  effect  is  so  abiding,  through  so 
many  changes.  It  proves  that  the  fixed  cause  is  internal^ 
because  the  circumstances  arc  so  various — ^including  a  variety 
of  means  and  motives — and  they  are  such  circumstances  as 
cannot  possibly  cause  the  effect,  being  most  opposite  to  it  in 
their  tendency.  And  it  proves  the  greatness  of  the  internal 
cause ;  or  that  the  propensity  is  powerful ;  because  the  means 
which  have  opposed  its  influence  have  been  so  great,  and  yet 
have  been  statedly  overcome. 

But  here  I  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  with  regard  to 
the  motives  and  obligations  against  which  our  first  father  sinned, 
it  is  not  reasonably  alleged,  that  he  sinned  when  he  knew  his 
sin  would  have  destructive  consequences  to  all  his  posterity, 
tmd  miffht  in  process  of  time  pave  the  whole  globe  with  skulls^ 
4-c.  It  is  evident,  by  the  plam  account  the  scripture  gives  us 
of  the  temptation  which  prevailed  with  our  first  parents  to 
commit  that  sin,  that  it  was  so  contrived  by  the  subtlety  of  the 
tempter,  as  first  to  blind  and  deceive  them  as  to  that  matter, 
and  to  make  them  believe  that  their  disobedience  should  be 
followed  with  ;m>  destruction  or  calamity  at  all  to  themselves, 
(and  therefore  not  to  their  posterity)  but  on  the  contrary,  with  a 
great  increase  and  advancement  of  dignity  and  happiness. 

Evasion  11.  Let  the  wickedness  of  the  world  be  ever  so 
general  and  great,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  any  de- 
pravity of  nature  to  be  the  cause  :  man^s  own  free-will  is  cause 
sufficient  Let  mankind  be  more  or  less  corrupt,  they  make 
themselves  corrupt  by  their  own  free  choice.  This  Dr.  T. 
abundantly  insists  upon,  in  many  parts  of  his  book.* 

But  I  would  ask,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  mankind  so 
universally  agree  in  this  evil  exercise  of  their  free-will  ?  If  their 
wills  are  in  the  first  place  as  free  to  good  as  to  evil,  what  is  it 
to  be  ascribed  to,  that  the  world  of  mankind,  consisting  of  so 
many  millions,  in  so  many  successive  generations,  without  con- 
sultation, all  agree  to  excercise  their  freedom  in  favour  of  evil  ? 
If  there  be  no  natural  tendency  or  preponderation  in  the  case, 
then  there  is  as  good  a  chance  for  the  will  being  determined  to 
good  as  to  evil.  If  the  cause  be  indiflerent,  why  is  not  the 
effect  in  some  measure  indifferent  ?  If  the  balance  be  no 
heavier  at  one  end  than  the  other,  why  does  it  perpetually  pre- 
ponderate one  way  ?  How  comes  it  to  pass,  that  the  free  will  of 
mankind  has  been  determined  to  evil,  in  like  manner  before  tl^ 
flood,  and  afler  the  flood ;  under  the  law  and  under  the  gospel : 

*  Paflrc  257, 258,  62.  53,  S.  and  many  other  places. 
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among  both  Jews  and  Gentiles^  under  the  Old  Testament ;  and 
since  then,  among  Christians^  Jews^  Mahometans ;  among  pa- 
pists and  protestants ;  in  those  nations  where  civility,  politeness, 
arts,  and  learning  most  prevail,  and  among  the  rfegroes^  and 
Hottentots  in  Afrxca^  the  Tartars  in  Asia^  and  Indians  in  Amer- 
ica^ towards  both  the  poles,  and  on  every  side  of  the  globe  ;  in 
greatest  cities  and  obscurest  villages  ;  in  palaces  and  in  huts, 
wigwams  and  cells  under  ground  ?  Is  it  enough  to  reply,  It  hap- 
pens so,  that  men  every  where,  and  at  all  times,  choose  thus  to 
determine  their  own  wills,  and  so  to  make  themselves  sinful,  as 
soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  it,  and  sin  constantly  as  long  as 
they  live,  and  universally  to  choose  never  to  come  up  half  way 
to  their  duty  ? 

A  steady  effect  requires  a  steady  cause  ;  but  free-will,  with- 
out any  previous  propensity  to  influence  its  determinations,  is 
no  permanent  cause  ;  nothing  can  be  conceived  of  farther  from 
it :  For  the  very  notion  of  freedom  of  will,  consisting  in  self-de- 
termining power,  implies  contingence ;  and  if  the  will  is  perfect- 
ly free  from  any  government  of  previous  inclination,  its  freedom 
must  imply  the  most  absolute  and  perfect  contingence  :  And 
surely  nothing  can  be  conceived  of  more  unfixed  than  that. 
The  notion  of  Uberty  of  will,  in  this  sense,  implies  perfect  free- 
dom from  every  thing  that  should  previously  fix,  bind  or  deter- 
mine it ;  that  it  may  be  left  to  be  fixed  and  determined  wholly 
by  itself:  Therefore  its  determinations  must  be  previously  al- 
together unfixed.  And  can  that  which  is  so  unfixed,  so  contin- 
gent, be  a  cause  sufficient  to  account  for  an  effect  in  such  a 
manner,  and  to  such  a  degree,  permanent,  fixed,  and  constant? 

When  we  see  any  person  going  on  in  a  certain  course  with 
great  constancy,  against  all  manner  of  means  to  dissuade  him, 
do  we  judge  this  to  be  no  argument  of  a  Jixed  disposition  of 
mind,  because,  being  free,  he  may  determine  to  do  so,  if  he  will, 
without  any  such  disposition  ?  Or  if  we  see  a  nation,  or  people, 
that  differ  greatly  from  other  nations  in  such  and  such  instances 
of  their  constant  conduct — as  though  their  tempers  and  inclina- 
tions were  very  diverse — and  any  should  say,  we  cannot  judge  at 
all  of  the  temper  or  disposition  of  people  by  any  thing  observa- 
ble in  their  constant  practice  or  behaviour,  because  the^  have 
all  free-will,  and  therefore  may  all  choose  to  act  so,  if  they 
please,  without  any  thing  in  their  temper  or  inclination  to  bias 
them.  Would  such  an  account  of  such  effects  be  satisfying  to 
the  reason  of  mankind  ?  But  infinitely  further  would  it  be  from 
satisfying  a  considerate  mind,  to  account  for  the  constant  and 
universal  sinfulness  of  mankind  by  saying  that  their  will  is  free, 
and  therefore  all  may,  if  they  please,  make  themselves  wicked : 
They  are  free  when  they  first  oegin  to  act  as  moral  agents  and 
therefore  all  may,  if  they  please,  begin  to  sin  as  soon  as  they  be- 
gin to  act :  They  are  free  as  long  as  they  continue  to  act  in  the 
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world,  and  therefore  they  may  all  commit  sin  contimially,  if  they 
will :  Men  of  all  nations  are  free,  and  therefore  all  nations  aiay 
act  alike  in  these  respects,  if  they  please,  though  some  do  not 
know  how  other  nations  do  act.  Men  of  high  and  tow  condition , 
learned  and  iffnorant,  are  free,  and  therefore  they  may  agree  in 
acting  wickedljr,  if  they  please,  though  they  do  not  consult 
together.  Men  in  all  ages  are  free,  and  Uierefore  men  in  one  age 
may  all  agree  with  men  in  every  other  age  in  wickedness,  if  they 
please,  though  they  do  not  know  how  men  in  other  ages  have 
acted,  &c.  Let  every  one  judge  whether  such  an  account  of 
things  can  satisfy  reason. 

Evasion  ill.  It  is  said  by  many  opposers  of  the  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  that  the  corruption  of  mankind  may  be  owing, 
not  to  a  depraved  nature,  but  to  bad  example.  And  1  think  we 
must  understand  Dr.  T,  as  having  respect  to  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  bad  instruction  and  example,  when  he  says,  (p.  118.) 
^^  The  gentiles  in  their  heathen  state,  when  incorporated  into 
the  body  of  the  gentile  world,  were  without  strength,  unable 
to  help  or  recover  themselves."  And  in  several  other  places  to 
the  like  purpose.  If  there  was  no  depravity  of  nature,  what 
else  could  there  be  but  bad  instruction  and  example,  to  hinder 
the  heathen  world,  as  a  collected  bodv,  (for  as  such  Dr.  T. 
speaks  of  them,  as  may  be  seen  p.  117, 118.)  from  emerginff  out 
of  their  corruption  on  the  rise  of  each  new  generation  f  As  to 
their  bad  instruction,  our  author  insists  upon  it,  that  the  hea- 
then, notwithstanding  all  their  disadvantages,  had  suflScient 
light  to  know  God,  and  do  their  whole  duty.  Therefore  it 
must  be  chiefly  bad  example,  according  to  him,  that  rendered 
their  case  helplcsn. 

Now  concerning  this  way  of  accounting  for  the  corrup- 
tion of  the  world  by  the  influence  of  bad  example,  I  would 
observe, 

1.  It  is  accounting  for  the  thing  by  the  thing  itself,  it 
is  accounting  for  the  corruption  of  the  world  by  the  corruption 
of  die  world.  For,  that  bad  examples  are  general  all  over  the 
world  to  be  followed  by  others,  and  have  been  so  from  the 
beginning,  is  only  an  instance,  or  rather  a  description  of  that 
corruption  of  the  world  which  is  to  be  accounted  tor.  If  man- 
kind are  naturally  no  more  inclined  to  evil  than  good,  then 
how  come  there  to  be  so  many  more  bad  examples  than  good 
ones,  in  all  ages  ?  And  if  there  arc  not,  how  come  the  bad 
examples  that  are  set  to  be  so  much  more  followed  than  the 
good  ?  If  the  propensity  of  man^s  nature  be  not  to  evil,  how 
comes  the  current  of  general  example,  every  where,  and  at 
all  times,  to  be  so  much  to  evil  ?  And  when  opposition  has 
been  made  by  good  examples,  how  conies  it  to  pass  that  it  has 
had  so  little  cflect  to  stem  the  stream  of  general  wicked 
practico  ^ 
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1  think  from  the  brief  account  the  scripture  gives  us  of 
the  behaviour  of  our  first  parents,  and  of  the  expressions  of 
their  faith  and  hope  in  God^s  revealed  mercy,  we  have  reason 
to  suppose,  that  before  ever  they  had  any  children  they  re* 
pented,  were  pardoned,  and  became  trulv  pious.  So  that 
God  planted  the  world  at  first  witli  a  noble  vine ;  and  dl  the 
beginning  of  their  generations  he  set  the  stream  of  example 
the  right  way.  And  we  see  that  children  are  more  apt  to  follow 
the  example  of  their  parents  than  of  any  others ;  especially 
in  early  youth,  their  forming  time,  when  those  habits  are  gene- 
rally contracted  which  abide  by  them  all  their  days.  Besides, 
Adam^s  children  had  no  other  examples  to  follow  but  those  of 
their  parents.  How  therefore  came  the  stream  so  soon  to  turn 
and  to  proceed  the  contrary  way  with  so  violent  a  current  ? 
When  mankind  became  so  universally  and  desperately  corrupt 
as  not  to  be  fit  to  live  on  earth  any  lonffer,  ana  the  world  was 
every  where  full  of  bad  examples,  God  destroyed  them  all  at 
once — except  righteous  Noah  and  his  family — ^in  order  to  re- 
move those  bad  examples,  and  that  the  world  might  be  planted 
8^gain  with  eood  example,  and  the  stream  again  turned  the 
right  way.  Mow  therefore  came  it  to  pass,  that  NoaK*s  pos- 
terity did  not  follow  his  ^ood  example,  especially  when  they 
had  such  extraordinary  thmgs  to  enforce  it,  but  so  generallVt 
even  in  his  life-time,  became  exceeding  corrupt  ?  (hie  would 
think  the  first  generation  at  least,  while  all  lived  together  as 
one  family,  under  Noah^  their  venerable  father,  might  have 
followed  his  good  example.  And  if  they  had  done  so,  then, 
when  the  earth  came  to  be  divided  in  Peleg'*s  time,  the  heads 
of  the  several  families  would  have  set  out  their  particular  colo- 
nies with  good  examples,  and  the  stream  would  have  been 
turned  the  right  way  in  all  the  various  divisions,  colonies,  and 
nations  of  the  world.  But  we  see  in  fact,  that  in  about  fifty 
years  afler  Noah^s  death  the  world  in  general  was  overrun 
with  dreadful  corruption ;  so  that  all  virtue  and  goodness  was 
Uke  soon  to  perish  urom  among  mankind,  unless  something  ex- 
traordinary  should  be  done  to  prevent  it. 

Then,  for  a  remedy,  God  separated  Abraham  and  his 
family  from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  that  they  might  be  de- 
Uvered  from  the  influence  of  bad  example,  and  that  in  his 
posterity  he  might  have  an  holy  seed.  Thus  Grod  again 
planted  a  noble  vine  ;  Abraham,  Isaac^  and  Jacob  being  emi- 
nently pious.  But  how  soon  did  their  posterity  degenerate, 
tiD  true  religion  was  like  to  be  swallowed  up  ?  We  see  how 
desperately,  and  almost  universally  corrupt  they  were,  when 
God  brought  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  led  them  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

Then  God  was  pleased,  before  he  planted  his  people  in 
Canaan^  to  destroy  tnat  perverse  generation  in  the  wilder- 
vOl.  II.  49 
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ness,  that  he  might  plant  them  there  a  noble  vine,  wholly  a  right 
seed,  and  set  them  out  with  good  example,  in  the  land  where 
they  were  to  have  their  settled  abode.  Jer.  iu  21.  It  is  evident 
that  the  feneration  which  came  with  Joshua  into  Canaan  was 
an  excellent  generation,  by  innumerable  things  said  of  thenu* 
But  Row  soon  did  that  people,  nevertheless,  become  the  degen' 
erate  plant  of  a  strange  vine  ? 

And  when  the  nation  had  a  long  time  proved  desperately 
and  incurably  corrupt,  God  destroyed  them,  and  sent  them  in- 
to captivity — till  the  old  rebels  were  dead  arid  purged  out,  in 
order  to  deliver  their  children  from  their  evil  example.  And 
when  the  following  generation  was  purified  as  in  a  furnace,  God 
planted  them  agam,  in  the  land  of  Israel,  a  noble  vine,  and  set 
them  out  with  good  example ;  which  yet  was  not  followed  by 
then*  posterity. 

When  again  the  corruption  was  become  inveterate,  the 
christian  church  was  planted ;  and  a  glorious  out-pouring  of  the 
Spirit  of  God  caused  true  virtue  and  piety  to  be  exemplified  fiur 
beyond  what  ever  had  been  on  earth  before ;  and  thus  the 
christian  church  was  planted  a  noble  vine.  But  that  primitive 
good  example  has  not  prevailed  to  cause  virtue  to  be  generally 
and  steadfastly  maintamed  in  the  christian  world.  To  how 
great  a  degree  it  has  been  otherwise,  has  alreadv  been  observed. 

After  many  ages  of  general  and  dreadful  apostacy,  God 
was  pleased  to  erect  the.  protestant  church,  as  separated  from 
the  more  corrupt  part  of  Christendom  ;  and  true  piety  flourishr 
ed  in  it  very  much  at  first ;  God  planted  it  a  noble  vine  :  But 
notwithstanding  the  good  examples  of  the  first  reformers,  what 
a  melancholy  pass  is  the  protestant  world  come  to  at  this  daj^? 

When  England  grew  very  corrupt,  God  brought  over  'a 
number  of  pious  persons,  and  planted  them  in  New  England, 
and  this  land  was  planted  with  a  noble  vine.  But  how  is  the 
gold  become  dim  I  How  greatly  have  we  forsaken  the  pious 
examples  of  our  fathers ! 

So  prone  have  mankind  always  proved  themselves  to  de- 
generacy and  backsliding,  that  it  shews  plainly  their  natural 
propensity.  And  when  good  has  revived  and  been  promoted 
among  men,  it  has  been  by  some  divine  interposition  oppos- 
ing the  natural  current;  the  fruit  of  some  extraordinary  means. 
And  the  efficacy  of  such  means  has  soon  been  overcome  by 
constant  natural  bias,  the  eflfect  of  good  example  presently 
lost,  and  evil  has  regained  the  dominion.  Like  a  heavy  body, 
which  may  by  some  great  power  be  caused  to  ascend,  against 
its  nature,  a  little  while,  but  soon  goes  back  again  towards  the 
center,  to  which  it  naturally  and  constantly  tends. 

♦  See  Jer.  ii.  2,  3.    Psal.  bcviii.  14.  Josh.  xxii.  2.  and  xxiii.  8.  Dent.  iv.  Sw  4. 
Ho9»  XK  1.  and  i».  10.    Judg.  ii,  7, 17, 22.  »nd  many  other  pltice?. 
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So  that  evil  example  will  in  no  wise  account  for  the  cor- 
ruption  of  mankind,  without  supposing  a  natural  proneness  te 
sin.  The  tendency  of  example  alone  will  not  account  for  ge- 
neral wicked  practice,  as  consequent  on  good  example.  And 
if  the  influence  of  bad  example  is  a  reason  ofsome  of  the  wick- 
edness, that  alone  will  not  account  for  men  becoming  worse 
than  the  example  set,  degenerating  more  and  more,  and  grow- 
ing worse  and  worse,  which  has  been  their  manner. 

2.  There  has  been  given  to  the  world  an  example  of  vir- 
tue, which,  were  it  not  for  a  dreadful  depravity  of  nature, 
would  have  influence  on  them  who  live  under  the  gospel,  for 
beyond  all  other  examples ;  that  is,  the  example  of  Jesus 
Christ. 

God,  who  knew  the  human  nature,  and  how  apt  men  are 
to  be  influenced  by  example,  has  made  answerable  provision. 
His  infinite  wisdom  has  contrived  that  we  should  have  set 
before  us  the  most  amiable  and  perfect  example,  in  such  cir* 
cumstances  as  should  have  the  greatest  tendency  to  influence 
all  the  principles  of  man^s  nature  but  his  corruption.  Men 
are  apt  to  be  moved  by  the  example  of  others  like  tfiemselves^ , 
or  in  their  own  nature :  therefore  this  example  was  given  in 
Our  nature.  Men  are  ready  to  follow  the  example  of  thereof 
and  honourable ;  and  this — though  that  of  one  in  our  nature, 
yet — was  the  example  of  one  infinitely  higher  and  more  honour- 
able than  kings  or  angels.  A  people  are  apt  to  follow  the 
example '  of  their  prince.  This  is  the  example  of  that  glorious 
person,  who  stands  in  a  peculiar  relation  to  Christians  as  their 
Lord  and  King,  the  supreme  head  of  the  church;  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  King  of  kings,  supreme  head  of  the  universe, 
and  head  over  all  things  to  the  church.  Children  are  apt  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  'parents^  this  is  the  example  of 
the  author  of  our  being,  and  of  our  holy  and  happy  being ; 
the  Creator  of  the  world  and  everlasting  Father  of  the  uni- 
verse. Men  are  very  apt  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
friends  :  The  example  of  Christ  is  that  of  one  who  is  infinitely 
our  greatest  fi-iend,  standing  in  the  most  endearing  relations 
of  brother.  Redeemer,  spiritual  head  and  husband ;  whose 
grace  and  love  expressed  to  us,  transcends  all  other  love  and 
niendship,  as  much  as  heaven  is  higher  than  the  earth.  The 
virtues  and  acts  of  his  example  were  exhibited  to  us  in  the 
most  endearing  and  engaging  circumstances  that  can  possibly 
be  conceived  of. — His  obedience  and  submission  to  God,  his 
humility,  meekness,  patience,  charity,  self-denial,  &c.  being 
exercised  and  expressed  in  a  work  of  infinite  grace,  love,  con- 
descension, and  beneficence  to  us — and  had  all  their  highest 
expressions  in  his  laying  down  his  life,  and  meekly,  patiently, 
and  cheerfully  undergoing  unutterable  sufiering  for  our  eternal 
salvation.    Men  are  peculiarly  apt  to  follow  the  example  of 
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those  from  whom  they  have  great  benefits :  But  it  is  utterly 
impossible  to  conceive  of  greater  benefits,  that  we  could  have 
by  the  vutues  of  any  person,  than  we  have  by  the  virtuous 
acts  of  Christ ;  we,  who  depend  upon  being  tlmeby  saved 
from  eternal  destruction,  and  brought  to  inconceivable,  im- 
mortal glory  at  God's  right  hand.  Surely  if  it  were  not  for  an 
extreme  corruption  of  the  human  heart,  such  an  example  would 
have  that  strong  influence  on  it,  which  would  as  it  were  swal- 
low up  the  power  of  all  the  evil  and  hateful  examples  of  a  ge- 
neration of  vipers. 

3.  The  influence  of  bad  example,  without  corruption  of 
nature,  will  not  account  for  children  universally  committing 
sin  as  soon  as  capable  of  it ;  which  I  think,  is  a  tact  that  has 
been  made  evident  by  the  scripture.  It  will  not  account  for  it 
in  the  children  of  eminently  pious  parents ;  the  first  example 
set  in  their  view  being  veiy  good ;  which  was  especially  the 
case  of  many  children  in  Christian  families  in  tl^  apostolic 
days,  when  the  apostle  John  supposes  that  every  individual 
person  had  sin  to  repent  of,  and  confess  to  God. 

4.  What  Dr.  T.  supposes  to  have  been  fact,  with  respect 
to  a  great  part  of  mankind — the  state  of  the  heathen  world, 
which  he  supposes,  considered  as  a  collective  body,  was  help- 
less, dead  in  sin,  and  unable  to  recover  itself— cannot  conffli- 
tently  be  accounted  for  from  the  influence  of  bad  example* 
Not  evil  example  alone,  no,  nor  as  united  with  evil  instruction, 
can  be  supposed  a  sufficient  reason  why  every  new  generation 
that  arose  among  them,  should  not  be  able  to  emerge  fi-om  the 
idolatry  and  wickedness  of  their  ancestors,  in  any  consistence 
with  his  scheme.  The  ill  example  of  ancestors  could  have  no 
power  to  oblige  them  to  sin,  any  other  way  than  as  a  strong 
temptation.  But  Dr.  T.  himself  says,  (p.  72.  S.)  "  To  sup- 
pose men's  temptations  to  be  superior  to  their  powers,  will  im- 
peach the  goodness  and  justice  of  God,  who  appoints  every 
man's  trial."  And  as  to  bad  instructions,  as  he  supposes  that 
they  all,  yea  every  individual  person,  had  light  sufficient  to 
know  God,  and  do  their  whole  duty.  And  if  each  one  could 
do  this  for  himself,  then  surely  they  might  all  be  agreed  in  it 
through  the  power  of  free-will,  as  well  as  the  whole  world  be 
agreed  in  corruption  by  the  same  power. 

Evasion  IV.  Some  modern  opposers  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin,  thus  account  for  the  general  prevalence  of  wick- 
edness, viz.  that  in  the  course  of  nature  our  senses  grow  up 
first,  and  the  animal  passions  get  the  start  of  reason.  So  Dr. 
TuRNBULL,*  ^*  Sensitive  objects  first  affect  us,  and  inasmuch 
n<i  reason  is  a  principle  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  must 
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be  advanced  to  strength  and  vigour  by  gradual  cultivation, 
and  these  objects  are  continually  assailing  and  soliciting  us; 
so  unless  a  very  happy  education  prevents,  our  sensitive  appe- 
tites must  have  become  very  strong,  before  reason  can  have 
force  enough  to  call  them  to  an  account,  and  assume  authority 
over  them/^  From  hence  Dr.  Tcrnbull  supposes  it  comes 
to  pass,*  ^^  That  though  some  few  may,  through  the  influence 
of  virtuous  example,  be  said  to  be  sanctified  from  the  womb, 
so  liberal,  so  generous,  so  virtuous,  so  truly  noble  is  their  cast 
of  mind;  yet  generally  speaking,  the  whole  world  lieth  in  such 
wickedness,  that,  with  respect  to  the  far  greater  part  of  man- 
kind,  the  study  of  virtue  is  beginning  to  reform^  and  is  a  severe 
struggle  against  bad  habits  early  contracted,  anddeeply  rooted ;  it 
is  therefore  putting  off  an  old  inveterate  corrupt  nature,  and  put- 
ting on  a  new  form  and  temper ;  it  is  mouldinff  ourselves  anew ; 
it  is  beinff  born  again,  and  becoming  as  children.— And  how 
few  are  there  in  the  world  who  escape  its  pollutions,  so  as  not 
to  be  early  in  that  class,  or  to  be  among  the  righteous  that 
need  no  repentance  ?^^ 

Dr.  Taylor,  though  not  so  explicit,  seems  to  hint  at  the 
same  thing,  (p.  193.)  ^^  It  is  by  slow  degrees  that  children 
come  to  the  use  of  understanding ;  the  animal  passions  beinff 
for  some  years  the  governing  part  of  their  constitution.  And 
therefore,  though  they  ma}  be  froward  and  apt  to  displease  us, 
yet  how  far  this  is  sin  in  them,  we  are  not  capable  ot  judging. 
DVLt  it  may  suflfice  to  say,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  children 
should  have  appetites  and  passions  to  regulate  and  restrain,  that 
he  hath  given  parents  instructions  and  commands  to  discipline 
and  inform  their  minds,  that  if  parents  first  learned  true  wisdom 
for  themselves,  and  then  endeavoured  to  bring  up  their  children 
in  the  way  of  virtue,  there  would  be  less  wickedness  in  the 
world." 

Concernhig  these  .things  I  would  observe,  that  such  a 
scheme  is  attended  with  the  very  same  difiiculties  which  they 
who  advance  it  would  avoid  by  it ;  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tions which  they  make  against  God's  ordering  it  so,  that  men 
should  be  brought  into  being  with  a  prevailing  propensity  to 
sin.  For  this  scheme  supposes,  the  Author  of  Nature  has  so 
ordered  things,  that  men  should  come  into  being  as  moral 
agents,  that  is,  should  first  have  existence  in  a  state  and  capa- 
city of  moral  agency,  under  a  prevailing  propensity  to  sin. 
For  that  strength  which  sensitive  appetites  and  animal  passions 
come  to  by  their  habitual  exercise,  oefore  persons  come  to  the 
exercise  of  their  rational  powers,  amounts  to  a  strong  propen- 
sity to  sin,  when  they  first  come  to  the  exercise  of  those  ra- 
tional powers,  by  the  supposition  :  Because  this  is  given  as  a 

*  Chris.  PkiLp,  ^2,28% 
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reason  why  the  scale  is  turned  for  sin,  and  why,  generally  speak" 
ingy  the  whole  world  lies  in  wickedness^  and  the  study  of  virtue 
is  a  severe  struggle  against  had  habits  early  contracted^  and 
deeply  rooted.     These  deeply  rooted  habits  must  imply  a  tend- 
ency to  sin ;  otherwise  they  could  not  account  for  that  which 
they  are  brought  to  account  for,  namely,  prevailing  wickedness 
in   the  world :  For  that  cause  cannot  account  for  an  effect, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  no  tendency  to  that  effect.     And 
this  tendency  which  is  supposed,  is  altogether  equivalent  to  a 
natural  tendency ^  being  as  necessary  to  the  subject.     For  it  is 
supposed  to  be  brought  on  the  person  who  is  the  subject  of  it, 
when  he  has  no  power  to  oppose  it ;  the  habit,  as  Dr  Tuui- 
BVLL  says,  becoming  very  strong,  before  reason  can  have  force 
enough  to  call  the  passions  to  account,  or  assume  authorihr 
over  them.     And  it  is  supposed,  that  this  necessity,  by  which 
men  become  subject  to  this  propensity  to  sin,  is  from  the  order- 
ing and  disposal  of  the  Author  of  Nature  ;  and  therefore  must 
be  as  much  from  his  hand,  and  as  much  without  the  hand  of 
the  person  himself,  as  if  he  were  first  brought  into  t>eing  with 
such  a  propensity.     Moreover,  it  is  supposed  that  the  effect  is 
truly  wickedness.     For  it  is  alledged  as  a  cause  why  the  whole 
world  lies  in  wickedness^  and  why  all  but  a  very  few  are  first  in 
the  class  of  the  wicked^  and  not  among  the  righteous  that  need 
no  repentance.     If  they  need  repentance^  what  they  are  guilty 
of  is  truly  and  properly  wickedness,  or  moral  evil ;  for  certain- 
ly men  need  no  repentance  for  that  which  is  no  sin,  or  blamea- 
ble  evil.     If,  as  a  consequence  of  this  propensity,  the   world 
lies  in  wickedness  and  the  far  greater  part  arc  of  a  wicked 
character,  without  doubt  the  far  greater   part  go  to  eternal 
perdition ;  For  death  does  not  pick  and  choose,  only  for  men 
of  a  righteous  character.     And  certainly  that  is  an  evil,  corrupt 
state  of  thingH,  which  naturally  tends  to,  and  issues  in  this  conse- 
quence, that  us  it  were  the  whole  world  lies  and  lives  in  wicked- 
ness, dies  in  wickedness,  and  perishes  eternally.  And  this,  by  the 
supposition,  is  a  state  of  things  wholly  ordered  by  the  Author 
of  Nature,  before  mankind  are  capable  of  having  any  hand 
in    the    affair.      And    is    this   any   relief  to   the    difficulties 
which  these  writers  object  against  the  doctrine  of  natural  de- 
pravity T 

And  I  might  here  also  observe,  that  this  way  of  account- 
ing for  the  wickedness  of  the  world  amounts  to  just  the  same 
thing  with  that  solution  of  man's  depravity,  mentioned  before, 
against  which  Dr.  T.  cries  out,  as  too  gross  to  be  admitted, 
{p.  188,  189.)  viz,  God  creating  the  soul  pure,  and  putting  it 
into  such  a  body  as  naturally  tends  to  pollute  it.  For  this 
scheme  supposes,  that  God  creates  the  soul  pure,  and  puts  it 
into  a  body,  and  into  such  a  slate  in  that  bodv,  that  the  natural 
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consequence  is  a  strong  propensity  to  sin,  as  soon  as  the  soul  is 
capable  of  sinning. 

Dr.  TuRNBULL  seems  to  suppose,  that  the  matter  could 
not  have  been  ordered  otherwise,  consistent  with  the  nature 
of  things,  than  that  animal  passions  should  be  so  aforehand 
with  reason,  as  that  the  consequence  should  b  that  which  has 
been  mentioned  ;  because  reason  is  a  faculty  of  such  a  nature, 
that  it  can  have  strength  and  vigour  no  otherwise  than  by  ex- 
ercise and  culture.*  But  can  there  be  any  force  in  this  f  Is 
there  any  thing  in  nature  to  make  it  impossible,  but  that  the 
superior  principles  of  man^s  nature  should  be  so  proportioned 
to  the  inferior,  as  to  prevent  such  a  dreadful  consequence  as 
the  moral  and  natural  ruin,  and  eternal  perdition  of  the  far 

E eater  part  of  mankind  ?  Could  not  those  superior  principles 
t  in  much  greater  strength  at  first,  and  yet  be  capable  of 
endless  improvement  ?  And  what  should  hinder  its  being  so 
ordered  by  the  Creator,  that  they  should  improve  by  vastly 
swifter  degrees  than  they  do  7  Ii  we  are  christians,  we  must 
be  forced  to  aUow  it  to  he  possible  in  the  nature  of  things,  that 
the  principles  of  human  nature  should  be  so  balanced,  that 
the  consequence  should  be  no  propensity  to  sin,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  a  capacity  for  moral  agency ;  because  we  must 
own,  that  it  was  so  in  fact  in  Adatn^  when  first  created,  and 
also  in  the  man  Christ  Jesus  ;  though  the  faculties  of  the  latter 
were  such  as  grew  by  culture  and  improvement,  so  that  he  in* 
creased  in  wisdom  as  he  grew  in  stature. 

Evasion  V.  Seeing  men  in  this  world  are  in  a  state  of 
trial,  it  is  fit  that  their  virtue  should  meet  with  trials,  and  con- 
sequently that  it  should  have  opposition  and  temptation  to 
overcome;  not  only  from  without,  but  from  within,  in  the 
animal  passions  ana  appetites ;  that  by  the  conflict  and  victory 
our  virtue  may  be  refined  and  'established.t  Agreeably  to 
this  Dr.  T,  (p.  253.)  says,  "  Without  a  right  use  and  applica- 
tion of  our  powers,  were  they  naturally  ever  so  perfect,  we 
could  not  be  judged  tit  to  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God. — 
This  gives  a  good  reason  why  we  are  now  in  a  state  of  trial 
and  temptation,  viz.  to  prove  and  discipline  our  minds,  to 
sei^on  our  virtue,  and  to  fit  us  for  the  kingdom  of  God  ;  for 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  infinite  wisdom,  we  cannot  be  qua- 
lified but  by  overcoming  our  present  temptations.^^  And, 
(p.  78.  S.)  "  We  are  upon  trial,  and  it  is  the  will  of  our  Father 
tnat  our  constitution  should  be  attended  with  various  passions 
and  appetites,  as  well  as  our  outward  condition  with  various 
temptations.^^  He  says  the  like  in  several  other  places.  To 
the  same  purpose  very  often  Dr.  Turnbull,  particularly  Chris. 
Phil,  p.  310.     "  What  merit  (says  he)  except  from  combat  ? 
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What  virtue  without  the  encounter  of  such  enemies,  such 
temptations  as  arise  both  from  within  and  from  abroad  ?  To 
be  virtuous,  is  to  prefer  the  pleasures  of  virtue  to  those  which 
come  into  competition  with  it,  and  vice  holds  forth  to  tempt 
us;  and  to  dare  to  adhere  to  truth  and  goodness,  whatever 
pains  and  hardships  it  may  cost  There  must  therefore,  in 
order  to  the  formation  and  trial,  in  order  to  the  very  being  of 
virtue,  be  pleasures  of  a  certain  kind  to  make  temptations  to 
vice." 

In  reply  to  these  things  I  would  say,  either  the  state  of 
temptation,  which  is  supposed  to  be  ordered  for  men^s  trial, 
amounts  on  the  whole  to  a  prevailing  tendency  to  that  state  of 
general  wickedness  and  ruin  which  lias  been  proved  to  take 
place,  or  it  does  not  If  it  does  not  amount  to  a  tendency  to 
such  an  efiect,  then  how  does  it  account  for  it  ?  When  it  it 
inquired  by  what  cause  such  an  effect  should  come  to  pass,  is 
it  not  absurd  to  allege  a  cause  which  is  owned  at  the  same  time 
to  have  no  tendency  to  such  an  effect  ?  Which  is  as  much  as 
to  confess,  that  it  will  not  account  for  it  I  think  it  has  been 
demonstrated,  that  this  effect  must  be  owin^  to  some  prevail- 
ing tendency. — But  if  the  other  part  of  the  dilemma  be  taken, 
and  it  be  said,  that  this  state  of  things  does  imfiy  a  prevailinf 
tendency  to  that  effect  which  has  l^n  proved,  viz,  that  flS 
mankind,  without  one  exception,  sin  against  God,  to  their  own 
deserved  eternal  ruin — and  not  only  so,  but  sin  thus  immedi- 
ately, as  soon  as  capable  of  it,  and  continually,  have  more  sin 
than  virtue,  and  have  guilt  that  infinitely  outweighs  the  valus 
of  all  the  goodness  any  ever  have,  and  that  the  generality  ot 
the  world  m  all  ages  are  extremely  stupid  and  foolish,  of.  a 
wicked  character,  and  actually  perish  for  ever — then  I  say,  if 
the  state  of  temptation  implies  a  natural  tendency  to  such  an 
effect  as  this,  it  is  a  very  evil,  corrupt,  and  dreadful  state  of 
tilings,  as  has  been  already  largely  shewn. 

Besides,  such  a  state  has  a  tendency  to  defeat  its  own 
supposed  end,  which  is  to  refine,  ripen,  and  perfect  virtue, 
and  so  to  fit  men  for  the  greater  eternal  happiness  and  glory : 
Whereas,  the  effect  it  tends  to  is  the  reverse  of  this,  viz.  gene- 
ral, eternal  infamy  and  ruin,  in  all  generations.  It  is  suppo»d, 
that  men^s  virtue  must  have  passions  and  appetites  to  struggle 
with,  in  order  to  have  the  glory  and  reward  of  victory: 
but  the  consequence  is,  a  prevailing,  continual,  and  generally 
effectual  tendency — not  to  men^s  victory  over  evil  appetkes 
and  pcLssions^  khA  ihe  g\w\OM^  reward  of  that  victory,  but — to 
the  victory  of  evil  appetites  and  lusts  over  men^  utterly  and 
eternally  destroying  them.  If  a  trial  of  virtue  be  requisite,  yet 
the  question  is.  Whence  comes  so  general  a  failiiig  in  the 
trial,  if  there  be  no  depravity  of  nature  ?  If  conflict  and  war 
be  necessary,  whence  the  necessity  that  there  should  be  more 
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cowards  than  good  soldiers  ?  and  whence  is  it  ii^essary  that 
the  whole  world  as  it  were  should  lie  in  wickedness,  and  die  in 
cowardice  ? 

1  might  also  here  observe,  that  Dr.  Turnbull  is  not  very 
consistent  in  supposing  that  combat  with  temptation  is  re« 
quisite  to  the  very  being  of  virtue.  For  I  think  it  clearly  follows 
from  his  own  notion  of  virtue,  that  it  must  have  a  being  prior 
to  any  virtuous  or  praiseworthy  combat  with  temptation.  For 
by  his  principles,  all  virtue  lies  in  good  affection,  and  no 
actions  can  be  virtuous  but  what  proceed  from  good  affection.^ 
Therefore,  surely  the  combat  itself  can  have  no  virtue  in  it, 
imless  it  proceeds  from  virtuous  affection:  And  therefore 
Tirtue  must  have  an  existence  before  ^the  combat,  and  be  the 
cause  of  it. 


CHAP.  II. 

Umversal  Mortality  proves  Original  Sin  ;  particularly  the  Death 
of  Infants^  with  its  various  Circumstances. 

Thb  universal  reign  of  death  over  persons  of  all  ages  indis- 
criminately, with  the  awful  circumstances  and  attendants  of 
death,  prove  that  men  come  sinful  into  the  world. — It  is  need- 
less here  particularly  to  inquire.  Whether  God  has  not  a  sove- 
reign right  to  set  bounds  to  the  lives  of  his  own  creatures,  be 
they  sinful  or  not ;  and  as  he  gives  life,  so  to  take  it  away  when 
he  pleases  ?     Or  how  far  God  has  a  right  to  bring  extreme 
suffering  and  calamity  on   any  innocent  moral  agent?     For 
death)  vvitli  the  pains  and  agonies  with  which  it  is  usually 
brought  on,  is  not  merely  a  limiting  of  existence,  but  is  a  most 
terrible  calamity :  and  to  such  a  creature  as  man — capable  of 
conceiving  of  immortality,  made  with  an  earnest  desire  after  it, 
capable  of  foresight  and  reflection  on  approaching  death,  and 
baring  au  extreme  dread  of  it — is  a  calamity  above  all  others 
terrible.     I  say,  it  is  needless  elaborately  to  consider,  whether 
God  may  not,  consistent  with  his  perfections  by  absolute  sover- 
eignty, bring  so  great  a  calamity  on  mankind  when  perfectly 
innocent.     It  is  sufficient,  if  we  have  good  evidence  from  scrip- 
ture, that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  God's  manner  of  dealing  with 
mankind  so  to  do. 

It  is  manifest,  that  mankind  were  not  originally  subject- 
ed to  this  calamity :  God  brought  it  on  them  afterwards,  on 
occasion  of  man's  sin,  when  manifesting  his  great  displeasure, 
and  by  a  sentence  pronounced  by  him  as  a  judge ;  which  Dr. 
T.  often  confesses.     Sin  entered  into  the  world,  as  the  apostle 

*  Ckris.  Pha.  p.  113, 114,  ll;*;. 
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says,  and  death  by  sin.  Which  certainly  leads  us  to  suppose, 
that  this  affair  was  ordered,  not  merely  by  the  sovereign^  of  a 
creator,  but  by  the  righteousness  of  a  judge.  And  the  acnptwe 
every  where  speaks  of  all  great  afflictions  and  calamities  wtneh 
God  in  his  providence  brings  on  mankind,  as  testimonieB  of  Us 
displeasure  for  sin,  in  the  subjects  of  those  calamities ;  except- 
ing those  sufferings  which  are  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  othm. 
He  ever  taught  his  people  to  look  on  such  calamities  as  his  roci^ 
the  rod  ofhta  anger ^  his/rmm^,  the  hidings  of  his  face  in  dis* 
pleasure.  Hence  such  calamities  are  in  scripture  so  often  call- 
ed by  the  name  o(  judgtnents^  being  what  God  brings  on  mmi 
as  a  jfidge^  executing  a  rishteous  sentence  for  transgreseioit 
Yea,  they  are  often  called  by  the  name  of  toraih^  especial^ 
calamities  consisting  or  issuing  in  death.*  And  hence  also  il 
that  which  Dr.  T.  would  have  us  take  so  much  notice  of,  thai 
sometimes,  in  the  scripture,  calamity  and  suffering  is  called  by 
such  names  as  nn,  miquity^  being  gtdby^  &c.  which  is  evident- 
ly by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause  for  the  effect.  It  is  not  likehr 
that,  in  the  language  used  of  old  among  God^s  people,  calamh . 
ty  or  suffering  would  have  been  called  by  the  names  of  sin  and 
guilt,  if  it  had  been  so  far  from  having  any  connection  with  sia, 
that  even  death  itself,  which  is  always  spoken  of  aa  the  most 
terrible  of  calamities,  is  not  so  much  as  any  sign  of  the  sinfbt 
ness  of  the  subject,  or  any  testimony  of  God^s  displeasure  for 
bis  guilt,  as  Dr.  T.  supposes. 

Death  is  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  the  chief  of  calanoitiet, 
the  most  extreme  and  terrible  of  all  natural  evils  in  this  workL 
Deadly  destruction  is  spoken  of  as  the  most  terrible  destruc- 
tion. (1  Sam.  V.  11.)  Deadly  sorrow^  as  the  most  extreme 
sorrow.  (Isai.  xvii.  11.  Matt  xxvi.  38.)  And  deadly  enemies^ 
as  the  most  bitter  and  terrible  enemies.  (Psal.  xvii.  9.)  The 
extremity  of  Christ^s  sufferings  is  represented  by  his  suflfering 
unto  death.  (PhiL  ii.  8.  and  other  places.)  Hence  the  greB^ 
est  testimonies  of  Grod^s  anger  for  the  sins  of  men  in  this  world, 
have  been  by  inflicting  death ;  as  on  the  sinners  of  the  M 
world ;  on  the  inhabitants  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah ;  on  Otum^ 
Pharaoh^  and  the  Egyptians ;  on  Nadab  and  Abihu^  Cmvk 
and  his  company,  and  the  rest  of  the  rebels  in  the  wilderness; 
on  the  wicked  inhabitants  of  Canaan ;  on  Hophni  and  Phinie^ 
has^  Ananias  and  Sapphira^  and  the  unbelieving  Jews^  upcm 
whom  wrath  came  to  the  uttermost,  in  the  time  of  the  last  ds- 
struction  of  Jerusalem.  This  calamity  is  often  spoken  of  as  in 
a  peculiar  manner  the  fruit  of  guilt.  Exod.  xxviii.  43.  That 
they  bear  not  iniquity  and  die.    Levit  xxii  9.     Lest  they  bear 

*  Sm  Lefit.  z.  6.  Numb.  i.  53.  and  zviii.  6.  Joih.  iz.  SO.  2  Chrao.  int. 
18.  and  ziz.  8, 10.  and  zzviii.  13.  and  xxmH,  S5.  Esm  vii.  83.  Neb.  xiii.  19: 
Zech.  vii.  18.  and  many  other  places. 
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sinfor  it  and  die,  (80  Num.  xviii.  22.  compared  with  Levit. 
X.  I,  2.)  The  very  light  of  nature,  or  tradition  from  ancient 
revelation,  led  the  heathen  to  conceive  of  death  as  in  a  pe- 
culiar manner  an  evidence  of  divine  vengeance.  Thus  we 
have  an  account,  (Acts  xxviii.  4.)  That  when  the  barbarians 
9tMW  the  venemous  beast  hang  on  PauPs  Iiand^  they  said  among 
themselves^  no  doubt  this  man  is  a  murderer^  whom  though  he 
hath  escaped  the  seas^  yet   vengeance   sufferetii   not   to 

UVE. 

Calamities  very  small  in  comparison  of  the  universal 
temporal  destruction  of  mankind  by  death,  are  spoken  of  as 
manifest  indications  of  God^s  great  displeasure  for  the  sinful- 
ness of  the  subject;  such  as  the  destruction  of  particular 
cities,  countries,  or  numbers  of  men,  by  war  or  pestilence. 
Deut.  xxix.  24.  All  nations  shall  say^  Wherefore  hath  the 
Lord  done  thus  unto  this  land?  what  meaneth  the  heat  of  this 
gre^  anger?  (Compare  Dcut  xxxii.  30.  1  Kings  ix.  8.  and  Jer. 
xxiL  8, 9.)  These  calamities,  thus  spoken  of  us  plain  testimo- 
nies of  God^s  great  cmger,  consisted  only  in  hastening  on  that 
death,  which  otherwise,  by  God^s  disposal,  would  most  cer- 
4tainly  have  come  in  a  short  time.  Now  to  take  off  thirty  or 
forty  years  from  seventy  or  eighty,  (supposing  it  to  be  so  much, 
one  with  another,  in  the  time  of  these  extraordinary  judgments) 
is  but  a  small  matter,  in  comparison  of  God  first  making  man 
mortal,  cutting  off  his  hope  of  immortality,  subjecting  him  to 
ioevitable  death,  which  his  nature  so  exceedmgly  dreads ;  and 
afterwards  shortening  his  life  further,  by  cutting  off  more  than 
eight  hundred  years  of  it:  so  bringing  it  to  be  less  than  a 
twelfth  part  of  what  it  was  in  the  first  ages  of  the  world.  Be- 
sides that  innumerable  multitudes  in  the  common  course  of 
thin^,  without  any  extraordinary  judgment,  die  in  youth,  in 
childhood,  and  infancy.  Therefore  how  inconsiderable  a 
thing  is  the  additional  or  hastened  destruction,  that  is  some- 
times brought  on  a  particular  city  or  country  by  war,  com- 
pared with  that  universal  havock  which  death  makes  of  the 
whole  human  race,  from  generation  to  generation,  without 
distinction  of  sex,  age,  quality,  or  condition ;  with  all  the  in- 
finitely various  dismal  circumstances,  torments,  and  agonies, 
which  attend  the  death  of  old  and  young,  adult  persons  and 
little  infants  ?  If  those  particular  and  comparatively  trivial  ca- 
lamities, extending  perhaps  not  to  more  than  the  thousandth 
part  of  one  generation,  are  clear  evidences  of  God^s  great 
anger;  certainly  this  universal  destruction — by  which  the 
whole  world,  in  all  generations,  is  swallowed  up  as  by  a 
flood  that  nothing  can  resist — must  be  a  most  glaring  mani- 
festation of  God's  anger  for  the  sinfulness  of  mankind.  Yea, 
the  scripture  is  express,  that  it  is  so:  (Psal.  xc.  3,  &c.) 
"Thou  turnest  man  to   destruction,   and  savest,   return,  ve 
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children  of  men. — Thou  earnest  them  away  as  with  a  flood : 
They  are  as  a  sleep :'  In  the  morning  thev  are  like  grass^  which 
groweth  up:  in  the  morning  it  flourisheth  and  groweth  up;  to 
the  evening  it  is  cut  down  and  withereth.  For  we  are  con- 
sumed by  thine  anger,  and  by  thy  wrath  are  we  trouUed. 
Thou  hast  set  our  iniquities  before  thee,  our  secret  sins  in  the 
light  of  thy  countenance.  For  all  our  days  are  passed  away 
in  thy  wrath :  We  spend  our  years  as  a  tale  that  is  told.  The 
days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten :  And  if  by  rea- 
son of  strength  they  be  fourscore  years,  yet  is  their  strength 
labour  and  sorrow,  for  it  is  soon  cut  off,  and  we  fly  away. 
Who  knoweth  the  power  of  thine  anger  ?  According  to  thy 
fear,  so  is  thy  wrath.  So  teach  us  to  number  our  dajrs  that  we 
may  apply  our  hearts  unto  wisdom.^'  How  plain  and  full  is 
this  testimoirv,  that  the  general  mortality  of  mankind  is  an 
eyidence  of  Crod^s  anger  for  the  sin  of  those  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  such  a  dispensation? 

Abimelech  speaks  of  it  as  what  he  had  reason  to  conclude 
from  God^s  nature  and  perfection,  that  he  would  not  slay  a 
righteous  nation.  Gen.  xx.  4.  By  righteous  evidently  meanioff 
innocent.  And  if  so,  much  less  will  God  slay  a  righteous  warQ- 
-^consisting  of  so  many  nations,  repeating  the  great  slaugfaler 
in  every  generation-^or  subject  the  whole  world  of  mankind 
to  death,  when  they  are  considered  as  innocent,  as  Dr.  T.  sup- 
poses. We  have  from  time  to  time  in  scripture  such  phrases 
as — worthy  of  deaths  and  guilty  of  death :  But  certainly  the 
righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  not  bring  death  on  thou- 
sands of  millions,  not  only  that  arc  not  worthy  of  death,  but  are 
worthy  of  no  punishment  at  all. 

Dr.  T.  from  time  to  time  speaks  of  aflliction  and  death  as 
a  great  benefit^  as  they  increase  the: vanity  of  all  earthly  things, 
and  tend  to  excite  sober  reflections,  and  to  induce  us  to  be 
moderate  in  gratifying  the  appetites  of  the  body,  and  to  mortify 
pride  and  ambition,  &c.*     To  this  I  would  say, 

I.  It  is  not  denied  but  God  may  see  it  needfiil  for  man- 
kind in  their  present  state,  that  they  should  be  mortal,  and 
subject  to  outward  afilictions,  to  restrain  their  lusts,  mortify 
their  pride,  &c.  But  then  is  it  not  an  evidence  of  man^s 
depravity^  that  it  is  so  ?  Is  it  not  an  evidence  of  distemper  of 
mind,  yea,  strong  disease,  when  man  stands  in  need  ot  such 
sharp  medicines,  such  severe  and  terrible  means  to  restrain 
Iiis  lusts,  keep  down  his  pride,  and  to  make  him  willing  and 
obedient  to  God  ?  It  must  he  owing  to  a  corrupt  and  ungrate- 
ful heart,  if  the  riches  of  divine  bounty  in  bestowing  life  aiMl 
prosperity,  things  comfortable  and  pleasant,  will  not  engage 
the  heart  to  God  and  virtue,  love  and  obedience.     Whmas 

*  ?.  91, 67,  aad  other  place?, 
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he  must  always  have  the  rod  held  over  him,  be  often  chastised^ 
and  held  under  the  apprehensions  of  death,  to  keep  him  from 
running  wild  in   pride,  contempt  and  rebellion ;  ungratefully 
using  the  blessings  dealt  forth  from  God^s  hand,  in  sinning 
against  him,  and  serving  his  enemies.     If  man  has  no  natural 
disingenuity  of  heart,  it  must  be  a  mysterious  thing  indeed, 
that  the  sweet  blessings  of  Goal's  bounty  have  not  as  powerful 
an   influence  to  restrain  him   from  sinning   against  God,  as 
terrible  afflictions      If  any  thing  can  be  a  proof  of  a  perverse 
and  vile  disposition,  this  must  be  a  proof  of  it,  that  men  should 
be  most  apt  to  forget  and  despise  God,  when  his  providence 
is  most  kind  ;  and  that  they  should  need  to  have  God  chastis- 
ing them  with  great  severity,  and  even  killing  them,  to  keep 
them  in  order.     If  we  were  as  much  disposed  to  gratitude  to 
God  for  his  benefits,  as  we  are  to  anger  at  our  fellow-creatures 
for  injuries,  as  we  must  be  (so  far  avS  I  can  sec)  if  we  are  not 
of  a  depraved  heart;    then  the  sweetness  of  divine  bounty, 
and  the  height  of  every  enjoyment  pleasing  to  innocent  human 
nature,  would  be  as  powerful  incentives  to  a  proper  regard 
for  God — tending  as  much  to  promote  religion  and  virtue — 
as  to  have  the  world  filled  with  calamities,  and  to  have  God 
(to  use  the  language  of  Hezekiah^  Isaiah  xxxviii.  13.  describing 
death  and  its  agonies)  as  a  lion^  breaking  alt  our  bones^  and  from 
day  even  to  nighty  making  an  end  of  us. 

Dr.  T.  himself,  (p.  252.)  says,  "  That  our  first  parents  be- 
fore the  fall  were  placed  in  a  condition  proper  to  engage  their 
gratitude,  love,  and  obedience."      Which  is  as  much  as  to  say, 
a  condition  proper  to  engage  them  to  the  exercise  and  prac- 
tice of  all  religion.     And  if  the  paradisaical  state  was  proper 
to  engage  to  all  religion  and  duty,  and  men  still  come  into  the 
world  with  hearts  as  good  as  the  two  first  of  the  species,  why 
is  it  not  proper  to  engage  them  to  it  still  /     What  need  of  so 
vastly  changing  man^s  state,  depriving  him  of  all  those  bless- 
ings, and  instead  of  them  allotting  to  him  a  world  full  of  briers 
and  thorns,  affliction,  calamity,  and  death,  to  engage  him  to 
it?    The  taking  away  of  life,  and  all  those  pleasant  enjoyments 
man  had  at  first,  by  a  permanent  constitution,  would  be  no 
stated  benefit  to  mankind,  unless  there  was  in  them  a  stated 
disposition  to  abuse  such  blessings.     The  taking  of  them  away 
is  supposed  to  be  a  benefit,  under  the  notion  of  their  tending 
to  lead  men  to  sin  :  But  they  would  have  no  such  tendency,  at 
least  in  a  stated  manner,  unless  there  was  in  men  a  fixed  ten- 
dency to  make  that  unreasonable  niisimprovement  of  them. 
Such  a  temper  of  mind  as  amounts  to  a  disposition  tp  make 
such  a  misimprovement  of  blessings,  is  often  spoken  of  in 
scripture,  as  most  astonishingly  vile  and  perverse.     So  con- 
cerning Israel  abusing  the  blessing  of  Canaan,  that  land  flow- 
ing with  milk  and  honey ;  their  ingratitude  in  it  is  spoken  of 
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by  the  prophets,  as  enough  to  astonish  all  heaven  and  earth, 
and  as  more  than  brutish  stupidity  and  viieness.  Jer.  ii*  7. 
/  brought  them  into  aplentiftd  country^  io  eat  the  frmt  thereef^ 
and  the  goodness  thereof.  Bui  when  ye'eniered^  ye  defOed  m 
land^  ^  See  the  following  verses^  especially  verse  l:L  Be 
astmiisJied^  O  ye  heacens^  at  this.  So  Isai.  i.  2—4.  Hear^  O 
heavens  J  a/ul  s^ive  ear^  O  earth ;  I  have  nourished  and  brought  ig> 
children^  cuid  they  have  rebelled  against  me.  The  ox  knoweih 
his  owner^  and  the  clss  his  master^s  crib  ;  but  my  people  doth  net 
know^  Israel  doth  not  consider.  Ah^  sinful  ncUion !  a  people 
laden  with  iniquity^  a  seed  of  evil-doers^  children  that  are  carrup* 
ters :  (Compare  Deut.  xxxii.  6—19.)  If  to  be  disposed  thus 
to  abuse  the  blessings  of  so  fruitful  and  pleasant  a  land  as 
Canaan^  showed  so  great  depravity,  surely  it  would  be  an  evi* 
dence  of  a  corruption  no  less  astonishing,  to  be  incUned  to  abuse 
the  blessings  of  Eden^  and  the  garden  of  God. 

2.  If  death  be  brought  on  mankind  only  as  a  benefit,  and 
in  that  manner  which  Dr.  T.  mentions, — ^to  mortify  or  mode* 
rate  their  carnal  appetites  and  affections,  wean  them  fit>m  the 
world,  excite  them  to  sober  reflections,  and  lead  them  to  the 
fear  and  obedience  of  God,  &c. — is  it  not  strange  that  it  should 
fall  so  heavily  on  infants,  who  are  not  capable  of  making  any 
such  improvement  of  it ;  so  that  many  more  of  mankind  suffer 
death  in  infancy,  than  in  any  other  equal  part  of  the  age  of 
man  ?  Our  author  sometimes  hints,  that  the  death  of  infants 
may  be  for  the  correction  and  punishment  of  parents.  Bat 
hath  God  any  need  of  such  methods  to  add  to  parents^  afflic- 
tions ?  Are  there  not  other  ways  for  increasing  their  trouble, 
without  destroying  the  lives  of  such  multitudes  of  those  who 
are  perfectly  innocent,  and  who,  on  the  supposition,  have  in  no 
respect  any  sin  belonging  to  them  f  On  whom  death  comes 
at  an  age,  when  not  only  the  subjects  are  not  capable  of  re- 
flection, or  making  any  improvement  of  it,  either  in  suffering, 
or  the  expectation  of  it :  but  also  at  an  age,  when  parents 
and  friends — who  alone  can  improve,  and  whom  Dr.  T.  sup- 
poses alone  to  be  punished  by  it — suffer  least  by  being  be- 
reaved of  them ;  though  the  infants  themselves  sometimes  sufler 
to  great  extremity  ? 

3.  To  suppose,  as  Dr.  T.  does,  that  death  is  brought  on 
mankind  in  consequence  of  ^^/om^^  sin,  not  at  all  as  a  calamity, 
but  only  as  a  favour  and  benefit,  is  contrary  to  the  gospel ; 
which  teaches,  that  when  Christ,  as  the  second  Adam^  comes 
to  remove  an(l  destroy  that  death  which  came  by  the  first 
Adam^  he  finds  it  not  as  a  fi'iend,  but  an  enemy,  1  dor.  xv.  23. 
For  as  in  Adam  all  die^  so  in  Christ  shall  aU  be  made  aUve^ 
(with  ver.  25.  and  26.)  For  he  must  reign,  till  he  hath  put  aU 
enemies  under  his  feet.  The  last  EN  EM  Y  that  shall  he  dettroif' 
ed,  is  DEATH. 
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Dr.  T.  urges,  that  the  afflictions  to  which  mankind  are 
subjected,  and  particularly  their  common  mortality,  are  repre- 
sented in  scripture  as  the  chastisements  of  our  heavenly  Father; 
and  therefore  are  designed  for  our  spiritual  good,  and  conse- 
quently are  not  of  the  nature  of  punishments.     (So  in  p.  66,09, 

OO,  4i«^.  O,)  I 

Though  I  think  the  thing  asserted  far  from  being  true, 
viz.  that  the  scripture  represents  the  afflictions  of  mankind  in 
general,  and  particularly  their  common  mortality,  as  the  chas- 
tisement of  an  heavenly  Father ;  yet  it  is  needless  to  stand  to 
diq)ute  that  matter.  For  if  it  be  so,  it  w^ill  be  no  argument 
that  the  afflictions  and  death  of  mankind  are  not  evidences  of 
their  sinfulness.  Those  would  be  strange  chastisements  from 
the  hand  of  a  wise  and  good  Father,  which  are  wholly  for  no- 
thing ;  especially  such  severe  chastisements,  as  to  break  the 
child^s  bones,  when  at  the  same  time  the  father  does  not  sup- 
pose any  guilt,  fault,  or  offence,  in  any  respect,  belonging  to 
the  child ;  but  it  is  chastised  in  this  terrible  manner  only  for 
fear  that  it  will  be  faulty  hereafter.  1  say,  these  would  be  a 
strange  sort  of  chastisements ;  yea,  though  he  should  be  able 
to  make  it  up  to  the  child  afterwards.  Dr.  T.  speaks  of  repre- 
sentations made  by  the  whole  current  of  scripture;  I  am  cer- 
tain it  is  not  agreeable  to  the  current  of  scripture  to  represent 
divine  fatherly  chastisements  after  this  manner.  It  is  true,  the 
scripture  supposes  such  chastenings  to  be  the  fruit  of  God^s 
goodness ;  yet  at  the  same  time  it  evermore  represents  them  as 
being  for  the  sin  of  the  subject,  and  as  evidences  of  the  divine 
displeasure  for  its  sinfulness.  Thus  the  apostle  (I  Cor.  xi.  30 
— 32.)  speaks  of  God's  chastening  his  people  by  mortal  sick- 
ness, for  their  good,  t/iat  they  might  not  be  condemned  with  the 
worlds  and  yet  signifies  that  it  was  for  their  sin ;  for  this  cause 
many  are  weak  and  sickly  among  you^  and  many  sleep  :  that  is, 
for  the  profaneness  and  sinful  disorder  before  mentioned.  So 
Elihu^  (Job  xxxiii.  16,  die.)  speaks  of  the  same  chastening  by 
sickness,  as  for  men's  good  ;  to  witMraxv  man  from  his  sinful 
purjjose^and  to  hide  prvdefrom  man^  and  keep  back  his  soul  from 
the  pit ;  tliat  tlierefore  God  chastens  man  with  pain  on  his  bed^ 
ana  the  multitude  of  his  bones  with  strong  pain.  But  these 
chastenings  are  for  his  sins,  as  appears  by  what  follows  ;  (ver. 
28.)  Where  it  is  observed,  that  when  God  by  this  means  has 
brought  men  to  repent^  and  humbly  confess  their  sins^  he  de- 
livers them.  Again,  the  same  Elihu^  speaking  of  the  unfailing 
love  of  God  to  the  righteous,  even  when  he  chastens  them^  and 
they  are  bound  in  fetters  andholden  in  cords  of  affliction^  (Chap, 
xxxvi.  7,  &c.)  yet  speaks  of  these  chastenings  as  being  for  their 
sni 8,  (ver.  9.)  Then  he  sheweth  them  their  work^  and  their 
transgressions  that  they  have  exceeded.  So  David^  (Psal.  xxx. — ) 
spealus  of  God^s  chastening  by  some  afflictions,  as  being  for  his 
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goodf  and  issuing  joyfully  ;  and  yet  being  the  fruit  of  God^s 
anger  for  his  sin,  (ver.  5.;     God*8  ANGER  enduretk  &atf  for 
a  mfiment^  &c.  (compare  Psal.  cxix.  67,  71,75.)    God\i  fk* 
therly  chastisements  are  spoken  of  as  being  for  sm.    (2  Sam. 
vii.  14,  15.)     /  untt  be  his  fatht-r^  and  he  thail  he  my  $am»    I^ 
he  commit  iniquity,  /  unll  chasten  him  with  the  rod  of  men,  and 
with  the  stripes  of  the  children  of  men ;   but  my  mercy  shdU 
not  depart  away  from  him.    So  the  prophet  Jeremiak  spraks 
of  the  great  affliction  that  God^s  people  suffered  in  the  time 
of  the  captivity,  as  being  for  their  good.    (Lam.  iiL  35,  &c.) 
But  yet  these  chastisements  are  spoken  of  as  being  fix  thflr 
8IN,  (see  especially  ver.  39,  40.)     So  Christ  says.  Rev.  iii.  ]S» 
As  many  as  I  love^  I  rebuke  and  dhasten.    But  the  words  fol- 
lowing  shew,  that  these  chastenings  from  love  are  for  sin  that 
should  be  repented  of:  Be  zealous  therefore^  and  repent.     And 
though  Christ  tells  us  thev  are  blessed  that  are  persecuted 
for  righteousness^  sake,  and  have  reason  to  rejoice  and  be  ex- 
ceeding glad  ;  yet  even  the  persecuticms  of  God^s  people,  as 
ordered  in  divine  Providence,  are  spoken  of  as  divine  x^haF 
tenings  for  sin,  like  the  just  corrections  of  a  father  when  the 
children  deserve  them,  Heb.  xii.     The  apostle  there  speakinff 
to  the  Christians  concerning  the  persecutions  which  they  wet 
fered,  calls  their  sufferings  by  the  name  of  divine  relmkesf 
which  implies  testifying  against  a  fault :    And  that  they  may 
not  be  discouraged,  puts  them  in  mind,  that  whom  the  Lord 
loves  he  chastens^  and  scour geth  every  son  that  he  receineih.    It 
is  also  very  plain,  that  the  persecutions  of  God^s  people,  as 
they  are  from  the  disposing  hand  of  God,  are  chastisements  for 

SIN.* 

If  divine  chastisements  in  general  are  certain  evidences 
that  the  subjects  are  not  wholly  without  sin  some  way  belonging 
to  them,  then  in  a  peculiar  manner  is  death  so ;  for  these  rea« 
sons: 

(I.)  Because  slaying,  or  delivering  to  death,  is  often  spo- 
ken of  as,  in  general,  a  more  awful  thing  tlian  the  chastise- 
ments which  are  endured  in  this  Ufe.  Thus,  Psal.  cxviii.  17, 
18.  /  shaU  not  die^  but  live^  and  declare  the  works  of  the  Lord 
The  Lord  hath  chastened  me  sore ;  but  he  hath  not  given  me 
over  unto  deatlu  So  the  Psalmist,  (Psal.  Ixxxviii.  15.)  setting 
forth  the  extremity  of  his  affliction,  represents  it  as  what  was 
next  to  death.  /  am  afflicted^  and  ready  to  die — while  1 9^er 
thy  terrors^  lam  distracted.  (See  1  Sam.  xx.3.)  And  so  God% 
tenderness  towards  persons  under  chastisement,  is,  from  time 
to  time,  set  forth,  that  he  did  not  proceed  so  far  as  to -make 
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wi  end  of  them  by  death.*  (rod's  people  often  pray,  when 
tinder  great  affliction,  that  Crod  would  not  proceed  to  this 
ms  the  ^eatest  extremity.  PsaL  xiii.  3.  Consider^  and  hear 
me^  O  Lord,  my  God;  tighten  mine  eyes^  lest  I  sleep  the  sleep 
ofdeathA 

Especially  may  death  be  looked  upon  as  the  most  extreme 
of  all  temporal  sufferings,  when  attended  with  such  dreadfid 
circumstances  and  extreme  pains,  as  those  with  which  provi* 
dence  sometimes  brings  it  on  infants  ;  as  on  the  children  that 
were  offered  up  to  Moloch  and  some  other  idols,  who  wer# 
tormented  to  death  in  burning  brass.  Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  83, 
138.  S.)  ^  The  Lord  of  all  Being  can  never  want  time,  and 
place,  and  power,  to  compensate  abundantly  any  sufferings  in- 
mnts  now  underso  in  subserviency  to  his  good  providence." 
But  there  are  no  bounds  to  such  a  licence,  in  evading  evidences 
from  fact.  It  mi^ht  as  well  be  said,  that  there  is  not  and  can* 
not  be  any  such  thing  as  evidepce,  from  events  of  God ^s  displea* 
flure  ;  which  is  most  contrary  to  the  whole  current  of  scripture, 
as  may  appear  in  part  from  what  has  been  observed.  This 
g^itleman  might  as  well  go  further  still,  and  say,  that  God 
may  cast  guiltless  persons  into  hell-fire,  to  remain  there  in  the 
most  unutterable  torments  for  ages  of  ages,  (which  bear  no 

£  eater  proportion  to  eternity  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour)  and  if 
\  does  so,  it  is  no  evidence  of  God's  displeasure  ;  because  he 
can  never  want  time,  place,  and  power,  abundantly  to  compen- 
sate their  sufferings  afterwards.  If  it  be  so,  it  is  not  to  the 
purpose,  as  long  as  the  scripture  so  abundantly  teaches  us  to 
looK  on  great  calamities  and  sufferings  which  God  brings  on 
men,  especially  death,  as  marks  of  his  displeasure  for  sin,  and 
for  sin  belonging  to  them  who  suffer. 

(2.)  Another  thing — which  may  well  lead  us  to  suppose 
death,  m  a  peculiar  manner,  above  other  temporal  sufferings, 
to  be  intended  as  a  testimony  of  God^s  displeasure  for  sin — '\9 
that  death  is  attended  with  that  awful  appearance,  that  gloomy 
and  terrible  aspect,  which  naturally  suggests  to  our  minds 
God^s  awful  displeasure.  Of  this  Dr.  T.  himself  takes  parti- 
cular notice,  when  (p.  69.)  speaking  of  death  ;  "  Herein  (says 
he)  have  we  before  our  eyes  a  striking  demonstration,  that  sin 
is  infinitely  hateful  to  God,  and  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  our 
nature.  Nothing  is  more  proper  than  such  a  sight  to  give  us 
the  utmost  abhorrence  of  all  iniquity,  &c."  Now,  if  death  be 
no  testimony  of  God's  displeasure  for  sin — ^no  evidence  that  the 
subject  is  looked  upon  by  him  who  inflicts  it,  as  anjr  otlier 
than  perfectly  innocent,  free  from  all  imputation  of  guilt,  and 

♦  As  in  jPsal.  IxxviiL  38, 39,  Psal.  ciii.  9,  wUh  ver.  14,  15,  Pnal.  xxx.  2,  3,  9, 
ftnd  Job  zxiiii.  22 — ^24. 

tSo  Job  X.  9.  Pual.  vi.  t— 5.  lixxviii.  9,  10,  11.  and  cxiiii.  7. 
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treated  only  as  an  object  of  favour — is  it  not  strange,  that  God 
should  annex  to  it  such  affecting  appearances  of  his  hatred  and 
anger  for  sin,  more  than  to  other  chastisements  ?  Which  yet 
the  scripture  teaches  us  are  always  for  sin.  These  gloomy  and 
striking  manifestations  of  God's  hatred  of  sin  attending  death, 
are  equivalent  to  the  awful  frowns  of  God  attending  the  stroke 
of  his  hand.  If  we  should  see  a  wise  and  just  father  chastisinff 
his  child,  mixing  terrible  frowns  with  severe  strokes,  we  should 
justly  argue,  that  the  father  considered  his  child  as  having  in 
him  something  displeasing,  and  that  he  did  not  thus  treat  his 
child  only  under  a  notion  of  mortifymg  him,  and  preventing  hu 
being  faulty  hereafter^  and  niakiiig  it  up  to  him  afterwards,  when 
he  had  been  perfectly  innocent,  and  without  fault,  either  of  ac- 
tion or  disposition. 

We  may  well  argue  from  these  things,  that  infants  are  not 
sinless,  but  are  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  seeing  this  terri- 
ble evil  comes  so  heavily  on  mankind  at  this  early  period. 
But,  besides  the  mortality  of  infants  in  general,  there  are 
some  particular  cases  of  their  death  attended  with  circum* 
stances,  which,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  give  evidence  of  their 
sinfulness,  and  of  their  just  exposedness  to  divine  wrath. 
Particularly, 

The  destroying  of  the  infants  in  Sodom  and  the  neighbour- 
ing cities^  may  be  pleaded  in  (evidence  ;^  for  these  cities,  de- 
stroyed  in  so  miraculous  and  awful  a  manner,  are  set  forth 
as  a  signal  example  of  God's  dreadful  vengeance  for  sin. 
{Jude^  ver.  7.)  God  did  not  reprove,  but  manifestly  counte- 
nanced Abraham^  when  he  said  with  respect  to  the  destruction 
of  Sodom^  (Gen.  xviii.  23,35.)  WUt  thou  destroy  the  righteous 
with  the  wicked? — That  be  far  from  thee  to  do  after  this  man- 
ner^ to  slay  the  righteous  with  the  wicked^  atidthat  the  righteous 
should  be  as  the  wicked^  that  be  far  from  thee.  Shall  not  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  ri^ht  ?  Abraham'^s  words  imply  that 
God  would  not  destroy  the  innocent  with  the  guilty.  We  may 
well  understand  innocent  as  included  in  the  word  rightecfus^ 
according  to  the  language  usual  in  scripture,  in  spewng  of 
such  cases  of  judgment  and  punishment.^  Eliphaz  says.  Job 
iv.  7.  Who  ever  perished^  being  innocent  ?  or  where  were  the 
RIGHTEOUS  cut  off  ?  Wc  SCO  what  great  care  God  took  that 
Lot  should  not  be  involved  in  that  destruction.  He  was  mira- 
culously rescued  by  angels,  sent  on  purpose ;  who  laid  hold 
on  him,  brought  him,  set  him  without  the  gates  of  the  city, 
and  told  him  that  they  could  do  nothing  till  he  was  out  of  the 
way.  (Gen.  xix.  22.)  And  not  only  was  he  thus  miraculously 
dehvered,  but  his  two  wicked  daughters  for  his  sake.     The 

♦.    ot^*'"^^'-^-    Exod.  xxiii.  r.    Deut.  >iv.  J.    2  Sam.  i v.  11.    2  Chron 
^h  23.  and  Prov.  iviii.  5. 
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whole  affair,  both  the  destruction  and  the  rescue,  was  miracu- 
lous; and  God  could  as  easily  have  deUvered  the  infants 
which  were  in  those  cities.  And  if  they  had  been  without 
sin,  their  perfect  innocency,  one  should  think,  would  have 
pleaded  much  more  strongly  for  them,  than  those  lewd  wo- 
men^s  relation  to  Lot  pleaded  for  them.  When  in  such  a  case, 
we  must  suppose  these  infants  much  (urther  from  deserving  to 
be  involved  in  that  destruction,  than  even  Lot  himself.  To 
say,  that  God  could  make  it  up  to  those  infants  in  another 
world,  must  be  an  insufficient  reply.  For  so  he  could  as  easily 
have  made  it  up  to  Lot^  or  to  ten  or  fifty  ri^hteous^  if  thev  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  same  fire.  Nevertheless,  it  is  plainly 
signified,  that  this  would  not  have  been  agreeable  to  the  wise 
and  holy  proceedings  of  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth. 

Since  God  declared,  that  if  there  had  been  found  but  ten 
righteous  in  Sodom^  he  would  have  spared  the  whole  city  for 
their  sakes,  may  we  not  well  suppose,  if  infants  are  perfectly 
innocent,  that  he  would  have  spared  the  old  worlds  m  which 
there  .were,  without  doubt,  many  hundred  thousand  infants, 
and  in  general,  one  in  every  family,  whose  perfect  innocence 
pleaded  for  its  preservation  ?  Especially  when  such  vast  care 
was  taken  to  save  Noah  and  his  family,  (some  of  whom,  one 
at  least,  seem  to  have  been  none  of  the  best)  that  they  might 
not  be  involved  in  that  destruction.  If  the  perfect  siniessness 
of  infants  had  been  a  notion  entertained  among  the  people  of 
God  in  the  ages  next  following  the  flood — handed  down  from 
Noah  and  his  children,  who  well  knew  that  vast  multitudes  of 
infants  perished  in  the  flood — is  it  likely  that  Eliphaz^  who 
lived  within  a  few  generations  of  8hem  and  Noah^  would  have 
said  to  /o5,  (Job  iv.  7.)  Who  ever  perished^  being  innocent? 
and  when  were  the  righteous  cut  off?  Especially,  since  Jn  the 
same  discourse  (chap.  v.  1.)  he  appeals  to  the  tradition  of  the 
ancients  for  a  confirmation  of  this  very  point,  (also  in  chap, 
zv.  7 — 10  and  xxii.  15, 16.)  and  he  mentions  the  destruction  of 
the  wicked  by  the  flood,  as  an  instance  of  that  perishing  of 
the  wicked  which  he  supposes  to  be  peculiar  to  them,  for 
/o6^5  conviction ;  in  which  the  wicked  were  cut  down  out  of 
«tme,  their  foundation  being  overflown  with  a  flood.  Where  it 
is  also  observable,  that  he  speaks  of  such  an  untimeliness  of 
death  as  they  suffered  bythe  flood,  as  one  evidence  of  guilt ;  as 
he  also  does,  chap.  xv.  32,  33.  It  shall  be  accomplished  before 
his  time ;  and  his  branch  shall  not  be  green.  But  those  who 
were  destroyed  by  the  flood  in  infancy,  above  all  the  rest,  were 
cut  down  out  of  time;  when  instead  of  living  above  nine  hun- 
dred years,  according  to  the  common  period  of  man^s  life  at 
that  time,  many  were  cut  down  before  they  were  one  year 
old. 

When  God  executed  vengeance  on  the  ancient  inhabitants 
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of  Canaan^  he  not  only  did  not  spare  their  cities  and  families 
for  the  sake  of  their  infants,  nor  took  care  that  they  should  not 
be  involved  in  the  destruction;  but  he  often  repeated  his 
express  commands,  that  their  infants  should  not  be  spared, 
but  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  without  any  pity;  while 
Rahab  the  harlot  T  who  had  been  far  from  innocence,  though  she 
expressed  her  faith  in  entertaining,  and  safely  dismissing  the 
spies)  was  preserved,  and  all  her  friends  for  her  sake.  And 
when  God  executed  his  wrath  on  the  Egyptians  by  slaying 
their  first  bom — though  the  children  of  Israel^  who  were  moit 
of  them  wicked  men,  as  was  before  shewn,  were  wonderfully 
spared  by  the  destroying  angel,  yet — the  Egyptian,  in&nts 
were  not  spared.  They  not  only  were  not  rescued  by  the 
angel,  and  no  miracle  wroucht  to  save  them  (as  was  observed 
in  the  case  of  the  infants  of  Sodom)  but  the  angel  destroyed 
them  by  his  own  immediate  hand,  and  a  miracle  was  wrought 
to  kill  them. 

Not  to  be  particular  concerning  the  command  by  Moseif 
resi>ecting  the  destruction  of  the  mfants  of  the  Midianites^ 
(Numb.  xxxi.  17.)  And  that  given  to  Satd  to  destroy  all  the  in- 
lants  of  the  Amalekites  ;  (1  Sam.  xv.  3.)  and  what  is  said  con- 
cerning Edom^  (Psal.  cxxxvii.  9.)  Happy  shall  he  be  thai  takeih 
and  dasheth  thy  little  ones  against  the  stones  ;  1  proceed  to  take 
notice  of  something  remarkable  concerning  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem^  represented  in  Ezek.  ix.  when  command  was  given 
to  destroy  the  inhabitants,  ver.  1 — 8.  And  this  reason  is  given 
for  it,  that  their  iniquity  required  it,  and  it  was  a  just  recouh 
pence  of  their  sin,  (ver.  9,  10.)  God,  at  the  same  time  was  most 
particular  and  exact  in  his  care,  that  such  as  had  proved  by 
their  behaviour,  that  they  were  not  partakers  in  the  abomina* 
tions  of  the  city,  should  by  no  means  be  involved  in  the  slaugh- 
ter.  Command  was  given  to  the  angel  to  go  through  the  city, 
and  set  a  mark  upon  their  foreheads,  and  the  destroying  anffel 
had  a  strict  charge  not  to  come  near  any  man  on  whom  was  me 
mark ;  yet  the  infants  were  not  marked,  nor  a  word  said  of 
sparing  them  :  On  the  contrary,  infants  were  expressly  men- 
tioned as  those  that  should  be  utterly  destroyed,  without  pity, 
(ver.  5,  6.)  Go  throngh  the  city  and  smite  :  Let  not  yonr  eye 
spare^  neither  have  ye  pity.  Slay  utterly  old  and  young,  both 
maids  and  little  children  ;  But  come  not  near  any  man  tipoti 
Ivhom  is  the  mark. 

And  if  any  should  suspect  that  such  instances  as  these  were 
peculiar  to  a  more  severe  dispensation,  under  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, let  us  consider  a  remarkable  instance  in  the  days  of  the 
glorious  gospel  of  the  grace  of  God ;  even  the  last  destruction 
of  Jerusalem.  This  was  far  more  terrible,  and  with  greater  tes- 
timonies of  God's  wrath  and  indignation,  than  the  destruction 
of  Sodom,  or  of  JerttmJem  in  Nebuchadnezzar^ s  time,  or  anv 
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thing  that  ever  had  happened  to  any  city  or  people  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  world  to  that  time.  (Agreeable  to  Matt  xxiv.  21, 
and  Luke  xxi.  22, 23.)  At  that  time  particular  care  was  taken 
to  distinguish  and  to  deliver  God^s  people ;  as  foretold  Dan. 
zii.  1.  And  we  have  in  the  New  Testament  a  particular  ac* 
count  of  the  care  Christ  took  for  the  preservation  of  his  followers : 
He  gave  them  a  sign  by  which  they  might  know  when  the  de- 
solation of  the  city  was  nigh,  that  they  who  were  in  Jerusalem 
might  flee  to  the  mountains  and  escape.  And,  as  history  relates, 
the  Christians  followed  the  directions  given,  and  escaped  to  a 
place  in  the  mountains  called  Pella^  and  were  preserved.  Yet 
no  care  was  taken  to  preserve  the  infants  of  the  city,  in  general ; 
but  according  to  the  predictions  of  that  event,  they  were  in- 
volved with  others  in  that  great  destruction.  So  heavily  did 
the  calamity  fall  upon  them,  that  those  words  were  verified, 
Luke  xxiii.  29.  Behold  the  days  are  coming  in  which  they  shall 
say^  Blessed  are  the  barren^  and  the  womb  that  never  bare^  and 
the  paps  which  never  gave  suck  :  And  that  prophecy  in  Deut. 
xxxii.  21 — ^25.  which  has  undoubtedly  a  special  respect  to  this 
very  time,  and  is  so  applied  by  the  best  commentators ; — I  will 
provoke  them  to  jealousy^  with  those  that  are  not  a  people :  For 
afire  is  kindled  in  mine  anger ^ — and  it  shall  bum  to  the  lowest 
helL  I  will  heap  mischiefs  upon  them :  I  will  spend  mine  ar- 
rows upon  them.  They  shall  be  burnt  with  hunger^  and  devour- 
ed with  burning  heat^  and  bitter  destruction.  The  sword  with- 
out^ and  terror  within^  shall  destroy  both  the  young  man,  and  the 
virgin^  the  suckling  also^  unth  the  man  of  grey  hairs.  And  by 
the  history  of  that  destruction  it  appears,  that  then  was  a  re- 
markable fulfilment  of  Deut.  xxviii.  53 — bl.  concexmnz  parents 
eating  their  children  in  the  siege^ — and  the  tender  ana  delicate 
woman  eating  her  new-bom  child.  And  here  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  these  very  destructions  of  that  city  and  land  are 
spoken  of  as  clear  evidences  of  God^s  wrath,  to  all  nations  who 
shall  behold  them.  And  if  so,  they  were  evidences  of  God^s 
wrath  towards  infants  ;  who,  equally  with  the  rest,  were  the 
subject  of  the  destruction.  If  a  particular  kind  or  rank  of  per- 
sons, which  made  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  inhabitants, 
were  from  time  to  time  partakers  of  the  overthrow,  without  any 
distinction  made  in  divine  Providence,  and  yet  this  was  no  evi- 
dence at  all  of  God^s  displeasure  with  any  of  them  ;  then  being 
the  subjects  of  such  a  calamity  could  not  be  an  evidence  of 
God^s  wrath  against  any  of  the  inhabitants,  to  the  reason  of  all 
nations^  or  any  nation,  or  so  much  as  one  person. 
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PART  n. 

CONTAINING  OBSERVATIONS  ON  PARTICULAR  PARTS  OF  THfi 
HOLY  SCRIPTURE,  WHICH  PROVE  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORIGI. 
NAL  SIN. 


CHAPTER  I. 


Observations  relating  to  Things  contained  in  the  three  first 
Chapters  of  Genesis^  with  Reference  to  the  Doctrine  of 
Original  Sin. 

SECT.  I. 

Concerning  Original  Righteousness;  and  whether  our  first 
Parents  were  created  with  Righteousness^  or  moral  Itectt 
tude  of  heart  ? 

The  doctrine  of  Original  Righteousness^  or  the  creation 
of  our  first  parents  with  holy  principles  and  dispositions,  has  a 
close  connection,  in  several  respects,  with  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  Dr.  T.  was  sensible  of  this ;  and  ticcordinffly  he 
strenuously  opposes  this  doctrine,  in  his  book  against  OTiginal 
sin.  And  therefore  in  handling  the  subject,  I  would  in  the 
first  place,  remove  this  author^s  main  objection  against  this 
doctrine,  and  then  shew  how  it  may  be  inferred  fix>m  the 
account  which  Moses  gives  us  in  the  three  first  chapters  of 
Genesis. 

Dr.  T.^s  grand  objection  against  this  doctrine,  which  he 
abundantly  insists  on,  is  this :  That  it  is  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  nature  of  virtue,  that  it  should  be  concreated  with 
any  person ;  because,  if  so,  it  must  be  by  an  act  of  God^s  abso- 
lute power,  without  our  knowledge  or  concurrence ;  and  that 
moral  virtue,  in  its  very  nature,  implieth  the  choice  and  consent 
of  the  moral  agent,  without  which  it  cannot  be  virtue  and  holi^ 
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ness :  That  a  necessary  holiness  is  no  holiness.  So  p.  180, 
where  he  observes,  ^^  That  Adam  must  exist,  he  must  be 
created,  yea  he  must  exercise  thought  and  reflection,  before 
he  was  righteous/'  (See  also  p.  350,  251.)  In  p.  161,  S.  he 
says,  ^^  To  say  that  God  not  only  endowed  Adam  with  a  capa- 
city of  being  righteous,  but  moreover  that  righteousness  and 
true  holiness  were  created  with  him,  or  wrought  mto  his  na- 
ture, at  the  same  time  he  was  made,  is  to  affirm  a  contradic- 
tion, or  what  is  inconsistent  with  the  very  nature  of  righteous- 
ness.^'  And  in  like  manner  Dr.  Turnbvll  in  many  places 
insists  upon  it,  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  virtue, 
that  it  be  owing  to  our  own  choice  and  diligent  culture. 

With  respect  to  this  I  would  observe,  that  it  consists  in  a 
notion  of  virtue  quite  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things, 
and  the  common  notions  of  mankind  ;  and  also  inconsistent 
with  Dr.  T.'s  own  notions  of  virtue.  Therefore,  if  to  affirm 
that  to  be  virtue  or  holiness,  which  is  not  the  fruit  of  preceding 
thought,  reflection,  and  choice,  is  to  affirm  a  contradiction,  I 
shall  shew  plainly,  that  for  him  to  affirm  otherwise,  is  a  con- 
tradiction to  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  a  contradiction  to  the  nature 
of  things,  as  judged  of  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
It  is  agreeable  to  the  sense  of  men,  in  all  nations  and  a^es, 
not  only  that  the  fruit  or  effect  of  a  good  choice  is  virtuous,  but 
that  the  good  choice  itself  from  whence  that  effect  proceeds, 
Bi  so ;  yea,  also  the  antecedent  good  disposition,  temper,  or 
affection  of  mind,  fi-oni  whence  proceeds  that  good  choice, 
is  virtuous.  This  is  the  general  notion — ^not  that  principles 
derive  their  goodness  from  actions,  but — that  actions  derive 
their  goodness  from  the  principles  whence  they  proceed;  so 
that  the  act  of  choosing  what  is  sood  is  no  further  virtuous, 
than  it  proceeds  from  a  good  principle,  or  virtuous  disposition 
of  mind.  Which  supposes  that  a  virtuous  disposition  of  mind 
may  be  before  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  ;  and  that,  therefore, 
it  is  not  necessary  there  should  first  be  thought,  reflection,  and 
choice,  before  there  can  be  any  virtuous  disposition.  If  the 
choice  be  first,  before  the  existence  of  a  good  disposition  of 
heart,  what  is  the  character  of  that  choice  ?  There  can  ac- 
cording to  our  natural  notions,  be  no  virtue  in  a  choice  which 
proceeds  from  no  virtuous  principle,  but  from  mere  self-love, 
ambition,  or  some  animal  appetites ;  therefore,  a  virtuous 
temper  of  mind  may  be  before  a  good  act  of  choice,  as  a  tree 
majrbe  before  the  fruit,  and  the  fountain  before  the  stream 
which  proceeds  from  it. 

The  following  things,  in  Mr.  Hutcheson's  inquiry  con- 
cerning moral  good  and  evil,  are  evidently  agreeable  to  the 
nature  of  things,  and  the  voice  of  human  sense  and  reason. 
(Sec  II.  p.  132,  133.)    "Every  action  which  wc  apprehend 
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as  either  morally  good  or  evil,  is  always  supposed  to  flow  from 
some  affections  towards  sensitive  natares.  And  whatever  we 
t^l  virtue  or  vice,  is  either  some  such  affection,  or  some  ac- 
tion CONSEQUENT  UPON  IT. — AH  the  actions  counted  religious 
in  any  country,  are  supposed  by  those  who  count  them  so,  to 
FLOW  FROM  some  affections  towards  the  Deity :  And  whatever 
we  call  social  virtue,  we  still  suppose  to  flow  from  aUections 
towards  our  fellow  creatures. — Prudence,  if  it  is  only  employed 
in  promoting  private  interest,  is  never  imagined  to  be  a  virtue." 
In  these  things  Dr.  Turnbull  expressly  agrees  with  Mr. 
HuTCHEsoN,  his  admired  author.* 

If  a  virtuous  disposition  or  affection  is  before  its  acts, 
then  they  are  before  those  virtuous  acts  of  choice  which  pro- 
ceed from  it.      Therefore  there  is  no  necessity  that  all  virtu- 
ous dispositions  or  affections  should  be  the  effect  of  choice : 
And  so,  no  such  supposed  necessity  can  be  a  good  objection 
aeainst  such  a  disposition  being  natural,  or  from  a  kind  of  in- 
stinct, implanted  in  the  mind  in  its  creation.     Agreeably  to 
this   Mr.  HiTTCHEsoN  says,  {Ibid.  sect.  III.  p.  196^  197.)    ^  1 
know  not  for  what  reason  some  will  not  allow  that  to  be  virtue, 
which  flows  from  instinct  or  passions.     But  how  do  they  help 
themselves  ?    They  say,  virtue  arises  from  reason.     What  is 
reason,  but  the  sagacity  we  have  in  prosecuting  any  end  ? 
The  ultimate  end  proposed  by  common  moralists,  is  the  hap- 
piness of  the  a^ent  himself.     And  this  certainly  he  is  determi- 
ned to  pursue  £om  instinct.     Now  may  not  another  instinct  to- 
wards the  public,  or  the  good  of  others,  be  as  proper  a  princi' 
pie  of  virtue  as  the  instinct  towards  private  happiness  7     If  it  be 
said,  that  actions  from  instinct  are  not  the  eflect  of  prudence 
and  choice,  this  objection  will  hold  full  as  strongly  against  the 
actions  which  flow  from  self-love." 

And  if  we  consider  what  Dr.  T.  declares,  as  his  own  no- 
tion of  the  essence  of  virtue,  and  which  he  so  confidently  and 
often  afiirms,  that  it  should  follow  choice,  and  proceed  from 
it,  we  shall  find  it  is  no  less  repugnant  to  that  sentiment,  than 
it  is  to  the  nature  of  things  and  the  general  notions  of  man- 
kind. For  it  is  his  notion,  as  well  as  Mr.  Hutcheson's,  that 
the  essence  of  virtue  lies  in  good  affection^  and  particularly  io 
benevolence  or  love :  As  he  very  fully  declares  in  these  words 
in  his  Key,t  ^'  That  the  word  that  signifies  goodness  and  mercy 
should  also  signify  moral  rectitude  in  general,  will  not  seem 
strange,  if  we  consider  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law. 
Goodness,  according  to  the  sense  of  scripture,  and  the  nature 
of  things,  includes  all  moral  rectitude ;  which,  I  reckon,  may 
every  part  of  it,  where  it  is  true  and  genuine,  be  resolved  into 
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thif  single  principle.^''  If  it  be  so  indeed,  then  certainly  no  act 
whatsoever  can  have  moral  rectitude^  but  what  proceeds  from 
this  principle.  And  consequently  no  act  of  volition  or  choice 
can  nave  any  moral  rectitude,  that  takes  place  before  this  prin- 
ciple  exists.  And  yet  he  most  confidently  affirms,  that  thought, 
reflection,  and  choice  must  go  before  virtue,  and  that  all  virtue 
or  righteousness  must  be  the  fruit  of  prrcedmg  choice  This 
brings  his  scheme  to  an  evident  contradiction.  For  no  act  of 
choice  can  be  virtuous  but  wliat  proceeds  from  a  principle  of 
benevolence  or  love ;  for  he  insists  that  all  genuine  moral  rec- 
titude, in  every  part  of  it,  is  resolved  into  this  single  principle. 
And  yet  the  principle  of  benevolence  itself,  cannot  be  virtuous 
miless  it  proceeds  from  choice ;  for  he  affirms,  that  nothing  can 
have  the  nature  of  virtue  but  what  comes  from  choice.  So  that 
virtuous  love,  as  the  principle  of  all  virtue,  must  go  before  vir* 
tuous  choice,  and  be  the  principle  or  spring  of  it ;  and  yet  vir- 
tuous choice  must  go  before  virtuous  benevolence,  and  be  the 
spring  of  that.  If  a  virtuous  act  of  choice  goes  before  a  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence,  and  produces  it,  then  this  virtuous  act  is 
something  distinct  from  that  principle  which  follows  it  and  is 
its  effect.  So  that  here  is  at  least  one  part  of  virtue,  yea  the 
spring  and  source  of  all  virtue,  viz.  a  virtuous  choice,  that  can- 
not be  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of  love. 

Here  also  it  is  worthy  to  be  observed,  that  Dr.  T. 
(p.  128.)  says,  the  cause  of  every  effect  is  alone  chargeable 
with  the  effect  it  produceth  or  which  proceedeth  from  it: 
And  so  he  argues,  that  if  the  effect  be  oad^  the  cause  alone 
is  sinful.  According  to  which  reasoning,  when  the  efiect 
ia goody  the  cause  alo7ieis  righteous  or  virtuous.  To  the  cause 
is  to  be  ascribed  all  the  praise  of  the  good  effect  it  produc- 
eth. And  by  the  same  reasoning  it  will  follow,  that  if,  as 
Dr.  Taylor  .says,  Adam  must  choose  to  be  righteous  before 
be  was  righteous,  and  if  it  be  essential  to  the  natufe  of  righte* 
ousness  or  moral  rectitude  that  it  be  the  efiect  of  choice,  and 
hence  a  principle  of  benevolence  cannot  have  moral  rectitude, 
unless  it  proceeds  from  choice ;  then  not  to  the  principle  of  be- 
nevolence, which  is  the  effect,  but  to  the  foregoing  choice  alone 
is  to  be  ascribed  all  the  virtue  or  righteousness  that  is  in  the 
case.  And  so,  instead  of  all  moral  rectitude  in  every  part  of  it, 
being  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of  benevolence,  no 
moral  rectitude,  in  any  part  of  it,  is  to  be  resolved  into  that 
princif>le :  But  all  is  to  be  resolved  into  the  foregoing  choice, 
which  is  the  cause. 

But  yet  it  follows  from  these  inconsistent  principles,  that 
there  is  no  moral  rectitude  or  virtue  in  that  first  act  of  choice, 
that  is  the  cause  of  all  consequent  virtue.  This  follows  two 
ways;  I.  Because  every  part  of  virtue  lies  in  the  benevolent 
principle,  which  is  the  effect ;  and  therefore  no  part  of  it  can  lie 
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in  the  cause.  2.  The  choice  of  virtue,  as  to  the  first  act  at  least, 
can  have  no  virtue  or  righteousness  at  all ;  because  it  does  not 
proceed  firom  any  foregoing  choice*  For  Dr.  T.  insists,  that  a 
man  must  first  have  reflection  and  choice,  before  he  can  have 
righteousness ;  and  that  it  is  essential  to  holiness  that  it  pro- 
ceed from  choice.  So  that  the  first  choice  from  which  holiness 
proceeds  can  have  no  virtue  at  all,  because,  by  the  supposition, 
it  does  not  proceed  from  choice,  being  the  first  choice.  Hence, 
if  it  be  essential  to  holiness  that  it  proceeds  fi'om  choice,  it  must 

Eroceed  fi^om  an  unholy  choice ;  unless  the  first  holy  choice  can 
e  before  itself. 

And  with  respect  to  Adam,  let  us  consider  how,  upon  Dr. 
T.V  principles,  it  was  possible  he  ever  should  have  any  such 
thing  as  righteousness,  by  any  means  at  all.  In  the  state  where- 
in God  created  him,  he  could  have  no  such  thing  as  love  to 
God,  or  any  benevolence  in  his  heart.  For  if  so,  there  would 
have  been  original  righteousness  ;  there  would  have  been  ee- 
nvine  moral  rectitude  ;  nothing  would  have  been  wanting :  For 
our  author  says,  True  genuine  moral  rectitude^  in  every  part  of 
tl,  is  to  be  resolved  into  this  single  principle.  Rut  if  he  were 
whollv  without  anv  such  thing  as  love  to  God  or  any  virtuoiu; 
love,  how  should  he  come  by  virtue  ?  The  answer  doubtless 
will  be,  by  act  of  choice  :  He  must  first  choose  to  be  virtuous. 
But  what  if  he  did  choose  to  be  virtuous  ?  It  could  not  be  fi^m 
love  to  God,  or  any  virtuous  principle,  that  he  chose  it ;  for,  by 
the  supposition,  he  has  no  such  principle  in  his  heart.  And  tf 
he  chooses  it  without  such  a  principle,  still,  according  to  this 
author,  there  is  no  virtue  in  his  choice  ;  for  all  virtue,  he  says,  is 
to  be  resolved  into  that  single  principle  of  love.  Or  will  he  say, 
there  may  be  produced  in  the  heart  a  virtuous  benevolence  by 
an  act  or  acts  of  choice  that  are  not  virtuous  ?  But  this  does 
not  consist  with  what  he  implicitly  asserts,  that  to  the  cause 
alone  is  to  be  ascribed  what  is  in  the  eflect  So  that  there  is 
no  way  that  can  possibly  be  devised,  in  consistence  with  Dr. 
T»^s  scheme,  in  which  Adam  ever  could  have  any  righteous- 
ness, or  could  either  obtain  any  principle  of  virtue,  or  perform 
any  one  virtuous  act. 

These  confiised  inconsistent  assertions  concerning  virtue 
and  moral  rectitude,  arise  from  the  absurd  notions  in  vogue, 
concerning /reedom  ofwill^  as  if  it  consisted  in  the  will's  self 
determining  power^  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  moral  agency, 
virtue  and  vice.  The  absurdities  of  which,  with  the  grounds  of 
these  errors,  and  what  the  truth  is  respecting  these  matters, 
with  its  evidences,  I  have,  according  to  my  ability,  fiilly  and 
largely  considered  in  my  "  Inquiry'^'  on  that  subject ;  to  which 
I  must  refer  the  reader  who  desires  fiirther  satisfaction,  and  is 
willing  to  give  himself  the  trouble  of  reading  that  discourse.* 

^  See  the  first  part  of  this  volume. 
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Having  considered  this  great  argument  and  pretended  de- 
monstration of  Dr.  T.  against  original  righteousness  ;  1  proceed 
to*  the  proofs  of  the  doctrine.  And,  in  the  first  place,  1  wouid 
consider,  whether  there  be  not  evidence  of  it  in  the  three  first 
chapters  of  Genesis :  Or  whether  the  history  there  deUvered 
does  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that  our  first  parents  were  created 
in  a  state  of  moral  rectitude  and  holiness. 

I.  This  history  leads  us  to  suppose  that  Adam^s  sin  with 
relation  to  the  forbidden  fruit  was  the  first  sin  he  committed. 
Which  could  not  have  been,  had  he  not  always,  till  then,  been 
perfectly  righteous,  righteous  from  the  first  moment  of  his  ex- 
istence ;  and  consequently,  created  or  brought  into  existence 
righteous.  In  a  moral  agent,  subject  to  moral  obligations,  it  is 
the  same  thing  to  be  perfectly  innocent^  as  to  be  perfectly  righr 
teous.  It  must  be  the  same,  because  there  can  no  more  be  any 
medium  between  sin  and  righteousness,  or  between  being  right 
and  being  wrong,  in  a  moral  sense,  than  there  can  be  a  medium 
between  straight  and  crooked,  in  a  natural  sense.  Adam  was 
brought  into  existence  capable  of  acting  immediately  as  a 
moral  agent ;  and  therefore  he  was  immediately  under  a  rule  of 
right  action.  He  was  obliged  as  soon  as  he  existed  to  act  aright. 
And  if  he  was  obliged  to  act  aright  as  soon  as  he  existed,  he 
was  obliged  even  then  to  be  inclined  to  act  right.  Dr.  T,  says, 
(p.  16H.  S.)  "Adam  could  not  sin  without  a  sinful  mc/tno^toit:**' 
and  just  for  the  same  reason,  he  could  not  do  aright  without 
an  inclination  to  right  action.  And  as  he  was  obliffed  to  act 
rightly  from  the  first  moment  of  his  existence,  and  did  so,  till  he 
sinned  in  reference  to  the  forbidden  fruit,  he  must  have  had  a 
disposition  of  heart  to  do  rightly  the  first  moment  of  his  exist- 
ence ;  and  that  is  the  same  as  to  be  created  or  brought  into  ex- 
istence with  an  inclination  to  right  action,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition  of  heart. 

Here  it  will  be  in  vain  to  say, "  It  is  true,  that  it  was  AdanVs 
duty  to  have  a  good  disposition  or  inclination,  as  soon  as  it  was 
possible  to  be  obtained,  in  the  nature  of  things ;  but  as  it  could 
not  be  without  time  to  establish  such  a  habit,  which  requires 
antecedent  thought,  reflection,  and  repeated  right  action; 
therefore  all  that  Adam  could  be  obliged  to,  in  the  first  place, 
was  to  reflect,  and  consider  things  in  a  right  manner,  and  ap- 
ply himself  to  right  action,  in  order  to  obtain  a  right  disposi- 
tion f  ^  for  this  supposes,  that  even  the  reflection  and  considera- 
tion to  which  he  was  obliged,  was  right  action.  Surely  he  was 
obliged  to  it  no  otherwise  than  as  a  thing  that  was  right :  And 
therefore  he  must  have  an  inclination  to  this  right  action  imme- 

*  This  18  doubtless  true:  For  although  there  was  no  natural  ti^fld  incliaatioii 
in  Jidam,  yet  an  inclination  to  that  sin  of  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  was  begotten 
in  him  by  the  delusion  and  error  he  was  led  into ;  and  this  inclination  to  oat  the 
forbidden  fruit,  must  precede  his  actual  eating. 
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diately,  before  he  could  perform  those  first  right  actions.  And 
as  Uie  incUnation  to  them  should  be  right,  the  principle  or  dis- 
position from  which  he  performed  even  those  actions,  must  be 
ffood :  Otherwise  the  actions  would  not  be  right  in  the  sight  of 
him  who  looks  at  the  heart ;  nor  would  they  answer  his  obliga* 
tions,  if  he  had  done  them  for  some  sinister  end,  and  not  fivm 
a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty.  Therefore  there  must  have  been 
a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty  implanted  in  him  at  his  first  ex* 
istence  :  Otherwise  it  is  certain,  he  would  have  done  nothing 
from  a  regard  to  God  and  his  duty ;  no,  not  so  much  as  to  re- 
flect and  consider,  and  try  to  obtain  such  a  disposition.  The 
very  supposition  of  a  disposition  to  right  action  being  first  ob- 
tained by  repeated  right  action^  is  grossly  inconsistent  with  itself: 
For  it  supposes  a  course  of  right  action  before  there  is  a  dis- 
position to  perform  any  right  action. 

These  are  no  invented  quibbles  or  sophisms.  If  God  ex- 
pected from  Adam  any  obedience  or  duty  to  him  at  all,  when 
tie  first  made  him — whether  it  was  in  reflecting,  considering, 
or  any  way  exerting  his  faculties — then  he  was  expected  imme- 
diatelv  to  exercise  love  to  God.  For  how  could  it  be  expected 
that  Adam  should  have  a  strict  and  perfect  regard  to  God^s 
commands  and  authority,  and  his  duty  to  him,  when  he  had  no 
love  nor  regard  to  him  in  his  heart,  nor  could  it  be  expected 
he  should  have  any  ?  If  Adam  from  the  beginning  did  his  duty 
to  God,  and  had  more  respect  to  the  will  of  his  Creator  than 
to  other  things,  and  as  much  respect  to  him  as  he  ought  to 
have ;  then  from  the  beginning  he  had  a  su]3reme  and  perfect 
respect  and  love  to  God :  And  if  so,  he  was  created  with  such 
a  principle.  There  is  no  avoiding  the  consequence.  Not  only 
external  duties,  but  internal  ones,  such  as  summarily  consist  in 
love,  must  be  immediately  required  of  Adam,  as  soon  as  he 
existed,  if  any  duty  at  all  was  required.  For  it  is  most  appa- 
rently absurd,  to  talk  of  a  spiritual  being,  with  the  faculties  of 
understanding  and  will,  being  required  to  perform  external 
duties,  without  intemsd.  Dr.  T.  himself  observes,  that  love  is 
the  fiilfiUing  of  the  law,  and  that  all  moral  rectitude^  even  every 
part  of  it^  must  be  resolved  into  that  single  principle.  Therefore, 
if  any  morally  right  act  at  all,  reflection,  consideration,  or  any 
thing  else,  was  required  of  Adam  immediately  on  his  first  ex- 
istence, and  was  perff »rmed  as  required ;  then  he  must,  the  first 
moment  of  his  existence,  have  liis  heart  possessed  of  that  prin- 
ciple of  divine  love  which  implies  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude 
in  every  part  of  it,  according  to  our  author's  own  doctrine  ;  and 
so  the  whole  of  moral  rectitude  or  righteousness  must  begin 
with  his  existence :  Which  is  the  thing  taught  in  the  doctrine  of 
original  righteousness. 

Let  us  consider  how  it  could  be  otherwise  than  that  Adam 
was  always,  in  every  moment  of  his  existence,  obliged  to  ex- 
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erciie  sach  respect  of  heart  towards  every  object,  as  was  agree- 
able to  the  apparent  merit  of  that  object.  For  instance,  would 
it  not  at  any  time  have  become  Adam,  on  the  exiiibition  of 
6od\s  infinite  goodness  to  him,  to  have  exercised  answerable 
gratitude ;  and  would  not  the  contrary  have  been  unbecoming 
and  odious  ?  And  if  something  had  been  presented  to  Adam^ 
view  transcendently  amiable  in  itself,  for  instance,  the  glo- 
rious perfection  of  the  divine  nature,  would  it  not  have  be- 
come him  to  love,  relish,  and  delight  in  it?  Would  not  sudi 
an  object  have  merited  this  ?  And  if  the  view  of  an  object  so 
amiable  in  itself  did  not  affect  his  mind  with  complacence, 
would  it  not,  according  to  the  plain  dictates  of  our  understand- 
ing, have  shewn  an  unbecoming  temper  of  mind  ?  Time,  by 
culture,  to  form  and  establish  a  good  disposition,  would  not 
have  taken  ofi*the  odiousness  of  the  temper.  And  if  there  had 
been  never  so  much  time,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  expect- 
ed he  should  improve  it  aright  in  order  to  obtain  a  good  dispo- 
sition, if  he  had  not  already  some  good  disposition  to  engage 
him  to  it. 

That  belonging  to  the  will,  iand  disposition  of  the  heart, 
which  is  in  iUelf  either  odious  or  amiable,  unbecoming  or 
decent,  always  would  have  been  Adam^s  virtue  or  sin,  in  any 
moment  of  his  existence  ;  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as  virtue 
or  vice  ;  by  which  terms  nothine  can  be  meant,  but  something 
in  our  moral  disposition  and  behaviour  which  is  becoming  or 
mibecoming,  amiable  or  odious. 

Human  nature  must  be  created  with  some  dispositions ; 
a  disposition  to  relish  some  things  as  good  and  amiable,  and 
to  be  averse  to  other. things  as  odious  and  disagreeable:  Other- 
wise it  must  be  without  any  such  thing  as  inclination  or  will ; 
perfectly  indifferent,  without  preference,  without  choice,  or 
aversion,  towards  any  thing  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable.  But 
if  it  had  any  concreated  dispositions  at  all,  thoy  must  be  either 
riffht  or  wrong,  either  agreeable  or  disagreeable  to  the  nature 
m  things.  If  man  had  at  first  the  highest  relish  of  things  ex- 
cellent and  beautiful,  a  disposition  to  have  the  quickest  and 
highest  delight  in  those  things  which  were  most  worthy  of  it, 
then  his  dispositions  were  morally  right  and  amiable,  and  never 
can  be  excellent  in  a  higher  sense.  But  if  he  had  a  disposition 
to  love  most  those  things  that  were  inferior  and  less  worthy, 
then  his  dispositions  were  vicious.  And  it  is  evident  there  can 
be  no  medium  between  these. 

11.  This  notion  of  Adam  being  created  without  a  prin- 
ciple of  holiness  in  his  heart,  taken  with  the  rest  of  Dr.  T.'s 
scheme,  is  inconsistent  with  what  the  iiistory  in  the  begin- 
ning of  Genesis  leads  us  to  suppose  of  the  great  favours  and 
smiles  of  heaven,  which  Adam  enjoyed  while  he  remained  in 
innocency.    The  Mosaic  account  suggests  to  us.  that  till  Adam 
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sinned  he  wae  happy  in  circumetancea,  sunounded  with  te»- 
timonies  and  fruits  of  God'e  favour.  This  is  implicitly  owned 
by  Dr.  T.  when  he  says,  (p.  "ib'i.)  "  That  in  the  dispensatkn 
our  first  parents  were  under  before  the  fail,  they  were  placed 
in  a  condition  proper  to  engage  their  gratitude,  lovej  and  obe- 
dience." But  it  will  follow  on  our  author^s  principles,  that 
Adam,  while  in  innocuacy,  was  placed  in  far  worse  circam- 
stances  than  he  was  io  alter  his  disobedience,  and  infinitely 
worse  than  his  posterity  ore  in ;  under  unspeakably  greatw 
disadvantages  for  avoiding  s'm,  and  the  performance  of  dutr. 
For  by  this  doctrne,  Adam's  posterity  come  into  the  worra 
with  their  hearts  an  free  from  any  propensity  to  sin  as  he,  and 
he  was  made  as  destitute  of  any  propensity  to  righteousness 
as  they :  And  yet  God,  in  favour  to  them,  does  great  thiiui 
to  restrain  them  from  sin  and  excite  them  to  virtue,  which  oe 
never  did  for  Adam  in  innocency,  but  laid  him,  in  the  higfaeit 
degree,  under  contrary  disadvantages.  God,  as  an  instuiGe 
of  bis  great  favour  and  fatherly  love  to  man  since  the  fell, 
has  denied  him  the  ease  and  pleasures  of  paradise,  which  gn- 
tilled  and  allured  his  senses  and  bodily  appetites ;  that  he 
might  diminish  his  temptations  to  sin.  And  as  a  still  grealH 
means  to  restrain  from  sin  and  promote  virtue,  has  subjected 
him  lo  labour,  toil,  and  sorrow  in  the  world  :  And  not  only  so, 
but  as  a  means  to  promote  his  spiritual  and  eternal  good  far 
beyond  this,  has  doomed  tiim  to  death.  When  all  this  was 
foimd  insulHcient,  he,  in  further  prosecution  of  the  deaigns 
of  his  love,  shortened  men's  lives  exceedingly,  made  them 
twelve  or  thirteen  times  shorter  than  in  the  first  ages.  And 
yet  this,  with  all  the  innumerable  calamities  which  God,  in 
great  favour  to  mankind,  has  brought  on  the  world — whereby 
their  temptations  are  so  vastly  cut  short,  and  the  inducements 
to  virtue  heaped  one  upon  another  to  so  great  a  degree — have 
proved  insunicient,  now  for  so  many  thousand  years  together, 
to  restrain  from  wickedness  in  any  considerable  degree ;  while 
innocent  human  nature,  all  alontr,  comes  into  the  world  with 
the  same  purity  an.l  harmless  dixpusitions  that  our  first  parents 
had  in  paradise.  What  vast  disadvantages  indeed  then  must 
Adam  and  Eve  be  in,  who  had  no  more  in  their  nature  to  keep 
th«m  from  sin,  or  incline  them  to  virtue,  than  their  posterity, 
and  yet  were  without  all  those  additional  and  extraordinary 
means !  They  were  not  only  without  such  exceeding  great 
means  as  we  now  have,  wlien  our  lives  are  made  so  very  short, 
but  had  vastly  less  advantages  than  their  aatcdiluvian  posterity, 
who  to  prevent  their  being  wicked,  and  to  make  them  good, 
had  so  much  labour  and  toil,  sweat  and  sorrow,  briars  and 
thorns,  with  a  body  gradually  decaying  and  returning  to  tlte 
dust.  Our  first  parents  had  the  extreme  disadvantage  of  being 
placed  amongst  many  and  exceeding  great  temptaticHia — not 
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only  without  toil  or  sorrow,  pain  or  disease,  to  humble  and 
mortify  them,  and  a  sentence  of  death  to  wean  them  from  the 
world,  but — ^in  the  midst  of  the  most  exquisite  and  alluring  sen- 
sitive delights ;  the  reverse  in  every  respect,  and  the  highest 
degree,  of  that  most  gracious  state  of  requisite  means  and  great 
advantages,  which  mankind  now  enjoy!  If  mankind  now 
under  these  vast  restramts  and  great  advantages,  are  not  re- 
strained from  general,  and  as  it  were  universal  wickedness,  how 
Gould  it  be  expected  that  Adam  and  Eve,  created  with  no 
better  hearts  than  men  bring  into  the  world  now,  and  destitute 
of  all  these  advantages,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  contrary  disad- 
vantages should  escape  it  ? 

These  things  are  not  agreeable  to Mones^s  account  That 
represents  a  happy  state  of  peculiar  favours  and  blessings  be- 
jfore  the  fall,  and  the  curse  coming  afterwards  ;  but  according 
to  this  scheme,  the  curse  was  before  the  fall,  and  the  great  favours 
and  testimonies  of  love  followed  the  apostacy.  And  the  curse 
before  the  fall  must  be  a  curse  with  a  witness,  being  to  so  high 
a  degree  the  reverse  of  such  means,  means  so  necessary  for  such 
a  creature  as  innocent  man,  and  in  all  their  multitude  and  fril- 
ness  proving  too  little.  Paradise  therefore  must  be  a' mere  de- 
lusion !  There  was  indeed  a  great  shew  of  favour  in  placing 
man  in  the  midst  of  such  delights.  But  this  delightful  garden, 
it  seems,  with  all  its  beauty  and  sweetness,  was  in  its  real  ten- 
dency worse  than  the  apples  of  Sodom,  It  was  but  a  mere  bait, 
(Godf  forbid  the  blasphemy)  the  more  effectually  enticing  by  its 
beauty  and  deliciousness  to  Adam^s  eternal  ruin.  Which 
might  be  the  more  expected  to  be  fatal  to  him,  seeing  he  was 
the  first  man,  having  no  capacity  superior  to  his  posterity,  and 
wholly  without  the  advantage  of  their  observations,  experiences, 
and  improvements. 

1  proceed  now  to  take  notice  of  an  additional  proof  of  the 
doctrine  we  are  upon,  from  another  part  of  the  holy  scripture. 
A  very  clear  text  for  original  right  ousness^  we  have  in  Eccles. 
viL  29.  Lo^  this  only  hoi^e  I  founds  that  God  made  mem  vp^ 
right  y  but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions. 

It  is  an  observation  of  no  weight  which  Dr.  T.  makes  on  this 
text,  that  the  word  man  is  commonly  used  to  signify  mankind 
in  general,  or  mankind  collectively  taken.  It  is  true  it  often 
signifies  the  species  of  mankind  ;  but  then  it  is  used  to  signify 
the  species  with  regard  to  its  duration  and  succession  from  its 
beginning,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  extent.  The  English 
word  mankind  is  used  to  signify  the  species :  But  what  then  ? 
Would  it  be  an  improper  way  of  speaking  to  say,  that  when 
God  first  made  mankind  he  placed  them  in  a  pleasant  paradise, 
(meaning  in  their  first  parents)  but  now  they  live  in  the  midst  of 
bfiars  and  thorns  ?  And  it  is  certain  that  to  speak  thus  of  God 
making  mankind — his  giving  the  species  an  existence  in  their 
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hi-rit  |>aicnn.  ul  the  c;eution — is  agreeable  to  tho  scripture  uk 
of  such  an  cxpressiun.  As  iii  UiMit.  iv.  Si.  Since  the  day  that 
God  cttKATEU  MAN  upott  the  earth.  Job  xx.  i.  KnmceKt  thou 
not  thU  ij/old,aiiici  man  was  placed  upmi  the  earth.  Isai.  xi?. 
V'2.  Iiiar.e  iiuuh:  the  earth  and  creatuu  man  tipua  it :  J,  rvcn 
my  bands,  haw.  ttrttched  out  the  heat-eng,  Jf-r.  xivii.  5.  / iiAve 
KADE  the  earth,  the  mak  and  tkt:  beasi  that  are  upon  the  grvund, 
by  my  great  jmtver.  All  tht-su  texts  ^ptuk  oi"  God  maktng  man, 
signifying  the  ipccies  of  mankind ;  und  yet  they  all  plainly  have 
respect  to  God  making  man  aljirxi,  when  he  tnadv  the  earth  and 
stretched  out  the  heavent.  \n  all  these  places  the  same  word, 
Adam,  is  used  a.9  in  Ecclesiastes ;  and  in  the  last  of  them,  used 
with  (he  emphaticum)  the  emphatic  sign,  an  ht^e;  though  Dr. T. 
omits  it,  when  lie  telk  us  liu  gives  us  a  catalogue  of  all  the 
places  in  scriplure  where  tliu  word  is  used.  And  it  argues 
nothing  to  the  doctor's  purpose  that  the  pronoun  they  is  usea  :— 
THEY  have  stMght  out  many  incinliotts.  This  is  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  species,  which  God  made  at  first  upright ;  the  specie; 
begun  with  mure  than  one,  and  continued  in  a  multitude.  A^ 
Christ  speaks  of  the  two  sexes,  in  tlic  relation  of  man  and  wife, 
continued  in  succesiiive  generations ;  Mai.  xix.  4.  lie  that 
.«Ai)E  TiifiM  in  the  beginning,  made  them  mtde  and  female ;  hav- 
ing reference  to  Adnni  and  Eve. 

No  less  impertinent,  and  also  very  unfair,  is  his  criticism 
on  the  word  (■»•)  iran.-lated  uwri^-Aj.  Because  tiie  word  some- 
times signifies  right,  he  w>.iuld  from  tliince  infer,  that  it  does 
not  properly  sigiiily  moral  rectitude,  even  when  used  to  express 
the  character  of  moral  agents.  He  might  as  well  insist  that 
the  English  word  upright,  soinetinies,  and  in  its  most  original 
meaning,  signifies  right  up,  or  in  an  erect  posture,  therefore  it 
does  not  propt-rly  signify  any  moral  churatler,  when  applied  to 
moral  agents.  And  indeed  less  unreasonably ;  lor  it  is  known 
that  in  the  Hebrew  language,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  most  words 
used  to  signify  moral  and  apiriiu^l  things,  are  taken  from  ex- 
ternal and  natural  ubjccls.  The  word  (?v^  Jashar)  is  U3e<l,  aa 
applied  to  moral  agents,  or  to  the  words  and  actions  of  such,  (if 
I  have  not  mis-reckoned*)  about  an  hundred  and  ten  times  m 
scripture  ;  and  about  an  hundred  of  them,  without  all  dispute, 
to  signify  virtue,  or  niornl  rectitude,  (tliough  Dr.  T.  is  pleased 
to  say,  the  word  does  not  gcncially  signify  a  moral  character) 
and  for  the  moat  part  it  signifies  true  eirlue,  or  virtue  in  such  a 
sense,  as  distinguishes  it  from  all  false  appearances  of  virtue,  or 
what  is  only  virtue  in  some  respects,  but.  not  truly  so  in  the 
sight  of  God.  It  is  used  at  least  eighty  times  in  this  sense : 
And  scarce  any  nord  can  be  found  m  the  Hebrew  language 
more  significant  of  this.    It  is  thus  used  constantly  in  SolommCs 
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writings,  (whrre  it  is  nitcn  t'oiiiicl;  when  u>rcl  in  ^wpn-ss  a  clia- 
riictcr  or  jiro|)(riy  of  nmral  :iii:rit^.  An<l  il  U  \nynu\  all  cnn 
trovtTsv,  tliat  Ik.'  n>«s  it  in  tlua  placi'.  (tlu*  viitii  (if  f'srrlrs.)  Ui 
sic^nily  moral  rcctituJc,  t»r  a  rliaractci  n\  real  \irliH*  and  intc- 
l^rity.  For  thr  wist*  niun  i>  sj>i'alviiiii  tii'pcrxins  uilh  n's|MH:t  t(» 
their  mo rai  cliarach-r,  intjnirin^  'nto  ilh' cnrrnption  and  depra- 
vity cifniaiilviii  I.  ;aN  is  r;>ni"-«>«'d  p.  I'^l.i  and  lir  lii-r«r  dct^larcs, 
he  had  not  fon.iti  more  than  nur  :i.n'>nj  athou^ami  of  tin;  ri&;ht 
stamp,  lrul\  and  lh<»r«»a;riil\  »iii»»-!--  and  npiijht  :  Wiiich  ap- 
peared a  siran;ie  iin»ii!:!  Iiat  ii;  tui>  l.-.M  lie  <:!»' irs  (iod,  an«l 
la>s  ihe  bianii:  on  man  :  Man  w.is  not  niadi.'  thn.^  at  first,  lie 
was  mad<'  oi  thi>  ri;rhL  >tainp.  altogether  ^ood  in  iiis  kind,  (as 
all  other  tiling-  wmmm-)  trul\  and  tiioron^hly  virtuous  as  heonglif 
to  be  ;  huf  ihvy  havr  sunirhi  out  muiuf  ///.-.  nilotts.  Which  last 
expression  signifies  thin^^s  sinful,  (»r  morally  e\il;  (us  is  <*i»nfess- 
ed,  p.  18.3.)  And  this  expri\-^sion.  used  to  signify  those  moral 
evils  he  found  in  uian,  \vhi(*Ii  he  sets  in  o)>position  to  the  up- 
rifrhtnessm.in  was  made  in,  sh(nv>,  tli.it  l)\  u)>ri::htn'.'*«s  he  means 
the  most  true  .md  sincere  goodness.  The  won!  remiered  hicen- 
/io.v.s\  most  naturally  and  apti\  si^^niiies  tiie  sulitd: devices  and 
crooked  deceitfid  ways  <»f  hv[)ocrites,  wlureiji  they  are  of  a 
character  contrary  to  men  lif  simplicity  and  «rodly  sincerity: 
who,  though  wistMii  that  wliich  is  good,  are  simple  concerning 
evil.  Thus  the  same  vNi-^e  man,  in  Pr<»v.  .vii.  'J.  sets  a  truly  good 
man  in  opposiiiiai  to  a  man  of  wirknf  r/cr/Vf.s*,  whom  (iod  will 
condenm.  Sulomoit  had  oeca^iion  to  observe  many  who  put  on 
an  artful  <lisgui>e  and  fair  shew  of  gootlnosN:  hut  on  searching 
thoroughly,  he  found  very  few  trul\  upright.  As  he  says,  IVov'. 
XX.  0.  Alitiff  men  will  jfr<frlaifn  vvt  /v/  an*'  his  oictt  ;^ootiiii'ss  : 
But  a  fdithful  umu  who  can  find  ?  So  that  it  is  exceeilhig  plain 
that  by  uprightness,  in  this  place,  i^Evclvs,  vii.)  Sofomou  means 
true  moral  goodness. 

What  our  author  urires  conci^rning  /natit/  iuvaitiofts.  vvheie- 
as  Adam's  eating  of  tii«*  forbidden  fruit  was  but  *hn*  iuvcntiun. 
is  of  as  little  wtight  as  the  rcht  of  wliat  he  savs  <»n  this  te.M. 
For  the  many  lusts  and  corruption.*,  of  maidiind,  appearing  in 
innumerable  ways  td*  siiming,  are  ah  the  conse<pience  of  that 
sin.  The  irreat  c<UTUption  men  aie  falN^n  into  liy  the  oiigi- 
nal  apostacy,  ajipcvirs  in  the  nmititnde  of  the  wicked  ways  to 
which  they  are  inclined.  And  therefore  these  arc  properh 
mentioned  as  the  fruits  and  evidences  of  the  greatness  of  that 
apostacy  and  corruption. 


\oi,.  fi.  •»•• 


Concerning  the  Kind  of  Death  thrfotened  to  our  jirtt  Parenta. 
if  they  shoald  eat  of  the  forbitiden  Fruit. 

Dr.  T.  in  Lis  obscrvatiiins  on  the  three  first  chuptcrs  of 
Genesis,  says,  (p.  7.)  "Tlu;  tltrcnUiiing  m  man  in  case  of 
transgression  was,  llmt  he  should  surely  die. — Onath  in  the 
losing  of  life.  ]>eHth  is  op|io9ed  lo  life,  yml  mjst  be  under- 
stood ac  curd  ing  lothe  nature  of  that  lilt-,  to  which  it  isop^- 
ed.  Now  the  death  here  threatened  can,  with  any  certainly, 
be  opposed  only  to  the  life  (lod  gave  Aduni,  when  he  crented 
him,  (ver.  7.)  Any  thing  btsides  this  must  be  pure  conjecture, 
without  solid  foundation." 

To  this  I  would  say  :  it  i»  true,  Death  is  opposed  to  life, 
and  must  be.  understood  accvrdiiig  id  the  nuliirr  of  thai  life,  to 
which  it  is  opposed.  But  docs  it  therefore  follow  thai  nothing 
can  be  meant  by  it  but  the  losx  ot  li!c  ?  Misery  isoppo-^ed  to 
happiness,  and  sorrow  is  in  scripture  often  opposed  tu  joy ; 
but  can  wc  conclude  from  thence,  ihiit  nothing  is  meant  in 
scripture  by  sorrow,  but  the  ^om  tt/\;(ii/ ■■  Or  that  there  is  no 
more  in  misery  than  the  loss  or  absence  of  happiness!  And 
if  the  death  tltreatcned  to  Adam  can,  with  certainty,  be  op- 
posed only  to  the  life  giccii  to  Aduni,  when  God  crvattd  him  ; 
I  think  a  state  of  perfect,  [verpctuul,  and  hopeless  misery  is 
properly  opposed  to  that  stale  Adam  lous  in  when  God  created 
him.  For  1  suppose  it  wUl  not  be  denied,  that  the  life 
Adam  had  was  truly  n  htippy  life ;  happy  in  perfect  innocencv, 
in  the  favour  of  his  Maker,  surrounded  with  the  happy  fruits 
and  testimonies  of  his  love.  Ami  1  thiii>:  it  has  been  proved, 
that  be  also  wan  happy  in  a  state  of  perfect  righteousness . 
Nothing  is  more  manifeNt.  ihaii  thtit  it  is  ugreealilc  to  a  very 
common  acceptation  of  the  word  iife,  in  scripture,  thai  it  be 
understood  as  signifying  a  stnto  ol  excellent  and  happy  exis- 
tence. Now  that  which  is  nuii-t  r.p|.<isite  to  lliui  life  and  state 
m  which  Adam  was  creiiti:!,  is  a  st.r.c  of  total.  conHrnied  wick- 
edness, and  perfect  itopeleoii  misery,  under  tiie  divine  disp|.:a- 
■ure  and  curse ;  not  txcludm^  [<rni'|>oral  death,  or  (he  destruc- 
tion of  the  body,  as  an  introduciion  to  it 

Besides,  that  which  is  much  more  etidcnt  than  any  thins 
Dr.  T.  says  on  this  head,  is,  that  thcdtath  which  was  to  crime 
on  Adam  as  the  punishmeut  of  his  disobedience,  was  opposed  to 
that  Ufe  which  he  would  liave  had  as  the  rtward  of  tiis  ^edimce 
m  case  he  had  not  sinned.     Obedience  and  disobedience  are  con- 
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tf  aries  ;  the  threatenings  and  promises  which  are  sanctions  of 
a  law  are  set  in  direct  opposition  ;  and  the  promises^  rewards 
and  threatened  pwiishtnents^  are  most  properly  taken  as  each 
other^s  opposites.  But  none  wih  deny  that  the  life  which  would 
have  been  AdanCs  reward^  if  he  had  persisted  in  obedience,  was 
eternal  life.  And  therefore  we  argue  justly  that  the  death 
which  stands  opposed  to  that  lifr^  (Dr.  T.  himself  being  judge, 
p.  120.  S.)  is  manifestly  eternal  deaths  a  death  widely  different 
from  the  death  we  now  die — to  use  his  own  words.  If  Adam, 
for  his  persevering  obedience  was  to  have  had  everlasting  life 
and  happiness^  in  perfex^t  holiness^  union  with  his  Maker,  and 
enjoyment  of  his  favour ;  and  this  was  the  life  which  was  to  be 
connrincd  by  the  tree  of  Ufe ;  then,  doubtless,  the  death  threat- 
ened in  case  of  disobedience,  which  stands  in  direct  o)[>position 
to  this,  was  an  exposure  to  everlasting  wickedness  and  misery^ 
in  separation  from  God,  and  in  enduring  his  wrath. 

When  God  first  made  mankind,  and  made  known  to  them 
the  methods  of  his  moral  government  towards  them,  in  the  re* 
velation  he  made  of  himself  to  the  natural  head  of  the  whole 
species — and  letting  him  know  that  obedience  to  him  was  ex- 
pected,  and  in  enforcing  his  duty  with  the  sanction  of  a  threaten* 
ed  punishment,  called  by  the  name  oi  death — we  may  with  the 
greatest  reason  suppose,  in  such  a  case,  that  by  death  was  meant 
the  most  proper  punishment  of  the  sin  of  mankind,  and  which 
he  speaks  of  under  that  name  throughout  the  scripture,  as  the 
proper  wages  of  sin  ;  and  this  was  always,  from  the  beginning, 
understood  to  be  so  in  the  church  of  God.  It  would  be  strange 
indeed  if  it  should  be  otherwise.  It  would  have  been  strange, 
if,  when  the  law  of  God  was  first  given,  and  enforced  by  ue 
threatening  of  a  punishment,  nothing  at  all  had  been  mentioned 
of  that  great  punishment  ever  spoken  of  under  the  name  of 
death — in  the  revelations  which  he  has  given  to  mankind  from 
age  to  age — as  the  proper  punishment  of  the  sin  of  mankind. — 
And  it  would  be  no  less  strange,  if  when  the  punishment  which 
viras  mentioned  and  threatened  on  that  occasion  was  called  by 
the  same  name,  even  death,  yet  we  must  not  understand  it  to 
mean  the  same  thing,  but  something  infinitely  diverse,  apd  in* 
finitely  more  inconsiderable* 

But  now  let  us  consider  what  that  deatli  is,  which  the  scrip- 
ture ever  speaks  of  as  the  proper  wages  of  sin,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  such  by  God^s  saints  in  all  ages  of  the  church.  I  will  begin 
with  the  New  Testament.  When  the  apostle  Patd  says, 
(Rom.  vi.  23.)  The  wages  of  sin  is  death.  Dr.  T.  tells  us,  (p, 
120,  S.)  that  this  means  eternal  deaths  the  second  deaths  a  death 
widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die.  The  same  apostle 
speaks  oT death  as  the  proper  punishment  due  for  sin,  Rom.  vii» 
5.  and  chap.  viii.  13.  2  Cor.  iii.  7.  I  Cor.  xv.  56.  In  all  which 
places,  Dr.  T.  himself  supposes  the  apostle  to  intend  etemaf. 
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death.*  And  when  the  apostle  James  speake  of  death,  as  the 
proper  reward,  Ihiit,  and  end  of  sin,  (Jam.i.  15.)  Sin,  when  it 
iijiniihed,  bringeth  fiirth  death;  it  is  nianitest,  that  our  author 
supposes  eternal  destruction  to  be  meant.t  And  the  apostle 
Jonn,  agreeably  to  Ur.T.'s  sense,  speaks  of  tlie  second  death  u 
that  which  sin  uiirepented  of  wilt  bring  all  men  to  at  last.  Rer. 
ii.  11.  XX.6,  14.  andx.vi.b.  In  the  same  sense  ihc  apostle  John 
uses  the  word  in  iiid  1st  i.'|)istle  chap.  iii.  14.  IVe  kntiw  t/iat  we 
hcKe  patted  from  di-ath  lu  life,  bcrauge  we  love  the  brethren.  He 
that  hatetk  his  brother  abideth  in  death.  In  die  same  manner 
Christ  used  llie  word  from  time  to  time,  when  he  was  on  earth, 
and  spake  concerning  the  puniijhnient  uf  sin.  John  v.  24.  Me 
that  hewi th  my  word  and  biliei-i ih,  ^c.  halh  /t'erlanting  life  ; 
and  shall  not  come  into  cotidmiuation  ;  but  is  patied  Jrvm  dkatk 
to  life.  Where  according  to  Dr.  T.'s  own  way  of  arguing,  it 
cannot  be  the  death  we  now  die  that  Christ  speaks  of,  but  eter- 
nal death,  because  it  is  set  in  opposition  to  everlasting  life. 
John  vi.  50.  This  is  the  bread  which  cometk  down  from  heaven, 
that  attuatmay  etH  thereof  and  not  die.  chap.  viii.  51.  VerUy, 
verily,  I  say  unto  you,  if  a  man  keep  my  saying  he  shall  never  see 
DEATH,  dhap.  xi.  26.  And  whosoever  lii'rtA  and  believeth  in  me 
ahallnever  die.  In  which  places  it  is  plain  Christ  does  not 
mean  that  believers  shall  never  sec  temporal  death.  (See  alio 
Matt.  X.38.  and  Luke  x.'iS.)  In  like  manner  tiie  word  was  com- 
Dionly  used  by  tlie  prophets  ofold,  when  the}'  spake  of  death  as 
the  proper  end  and  recompence  of  sin.  So  abundantly  by 
the  prophet  Ezckiel.  ii^zek.  iii.  18.  When  I  say  imto  the 
Kicked  man  thou  s/ialt  ivrely  die.  In  (he  original  it  is.  Dying 
thou  sltalt  die:  The  same  form  of  expression  which  Goa 
used  in  the  threatening  to  Adam.  We  have  the  same  worda 
again,  chap,  xxxiii.  18. — In  chap.  x\iii.  4,  it  is  said.  The  soul 
that  siimeth,  it  shall  niE.t  And  thai  temporal  death  is  not 
meant  in  these  places  is  plain,  b(>cause  it  is  promised  most 
id)solutely,  that  the  righteous  shall  not  die  the  death  spoken 
of.  Chap,  xviii.  31.  He  shall  surely  live,  he  shall  not  deb. 
(So  verse  9,  17,  19,  and  a2.  and  chap.  iii.  21.)  And  it  is  evi- 
dent the  prophet  Jeremiah  uses  the  word  in  the  same  sense. 
Jer.  xxxi.  30.  Every  one  shall  die  for  Aw  own  iniquity.  And 
the  same  death  is  spoken  of  bv  the"  ]>rophet  Isaiah.  Isai.  xi.  4. 
Wtth  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he  blat  theuHcked.  (See  also 
chap.  Ixvi.  IG.  with  ver.  -24.)     Solomon,  who  we  must  suppose 

•■  Sm  p.  73.  note  on  Bom.  vii  5,  uid  noie  on  ver.  8.     Note  od  R«m.  t.  W. 
Nolo  on  Rom.  vu.  8. 

f  By  compinng  whit  he  mj-s,  p.  18$,  with  wh»l  he  often  wye  of  thml  death 
and  deUruction  which  i>  Iho  demerit  and  end  of  pettranaJ  ein,  which  be  tm  is  tha 

itamddcathot  rterodJnltutUon. 

.  nnd  xviii.  4,  ».  13, 17—31,  «4,  M. 
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was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  sense  in  which  the  word 
was  used  by  the  wise,  and  by  the  ancients,  continually  speaki 
of  death  as  the  proper  fruit,  issue,  and  recompense  of  sin,  using 
the  word  only  in  this  sense.  Pro  v.  xi.  19.  As  righteouness 
tendeth  to  life,  so  he  that  pursueth  evil  ptirsueth  it  to  his  own 

■  dKath.*  He  cannot  mean  temporal  death,  for  he  often  speaks 
of  it  as  a  punishment  of  the  wicked,  w^herein  the  righteous 
shall  certainly  be  distinguished  from  them :  As  in  Prov.  xii. 
28.  In  the  way  of  righteovsness  is  life^  and  in  the  path-way 
thereof  is  no  death.  (So  in  chap.  x.  2,  xi.  4.  xiii.  14.  xiv, 
27,  and  many  other  places.)  But  we  Hnd  this  same  wise  man 
observes,  that  as  to  tem}>oral  death,  and  temporal  events  in 
general,  there  is  no  distinction,  but  that  they  happen  alike  to 
good  and  bad.  (Eccl.  ii.  4 — 10.  viii.  14.  and  ix.  2,  3.)  His 
words  are  remarkable  in  Eccl.  vii.  15.  There  is  a  just  man  that 
FERiSHETn  m  his  righteousness  ;  and  there  is  a  wicked  man  that 

Clongeth  his  life,  in  his  wickedness.     So  we  find,  David  in  the 
►k  of  Psalms  uses  the  word  drath  in  the  same  sense,  when 
he  speaks  of  it  as  the  proper  wages  and  issue  of  sin,  Psalm 
xxxiv.  '21.    Evil  shall  slav  the  wicked.     He  speaks  of  it  as  a 
certain  thing,   Psol.    cxxxix.  19.      Surely  thou  wilt  slay  the 
wicked,  O  God,     And  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing  wherein  the 
wicked  are  distinguished  from  the   righteous,     rsal.  Ixix.  28. 
I^et  them  be  blotted  out  of  the  book  of  the  mvino,  and  not  be  urit^ 
ten  with  the  righteous, — And  thus  wc  find  the  word  death  used 
in  the  Pentateuch,  where  we  have  the  account  of  the  threa- 
tening of  death  to  Adam.     When,  in  these  books,  it  is  spoken 
of  as  the  proper  fruit  and  appointed  reward  of  sin,  it  is  to  be 
understood  o^  eternal  death.     Thus,  Deut.  xxx.  15.  See,  I  have 
9et  before  thee  this  day  life  arid  good,  and  death  and  etn7, 
Ver.  i9.  /  call  heaven  and  earth  to  record  this  day  against  you^ 
that  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  blessing  and  atrsing^ 
The  life  that  is  spoken  of  here  is  doubtless  the  same  that  is 
spoken  of  in  Levit,  xviii.  5,    Ye  shall  therefore  keep  my  statutes 
and  my  judgments,  which  if  a  man  do,  he  shall  lh'e  in  them. 
This  the  apostle  understands  of  eternal  life ;  as  is  plain  by 
Rom.  X.  5,  and  Gal.  iii.  1%     But  that  the  death  threatened  for 
8tn  in  the  law  of  Moses  meant  eternal  death,  is  what  Dr.  T, 
abundantly  declares     So  in  his  note  on  Rom.  v.  20.      (Par.  p. 
291.)  "  Such  a  constitution  the  law  of  Moses  was,  subjecting  those 
who  were  under  it  to  death  for  every  transgression  :  Meaning  by 
death  ETERNAL  DEATH.''    Thcsc  are  his  words.     The  like  he 
asserts  in  many  other  places.     When  it  is  said,  in  the  place 

■  now  mentioned,  /  have  set  before  thee  life  and  death,  olesS' 
xHg  and  cursing,  without  doubt,  the  same  blessing  and  cursing 

*  See  chap.  v.  5,  6,  23,  vii.  27,  viii.  36,  ix.  18.  x.  SI,  xi.  19.  xiv.  18.  sv.  10. 
fviii.  21.xix.  16, 21,  and  xxiii.  13.  14. 
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18  meant  which  God  had  already  set  before  them  with  such 
Bolemnity,  in  the  27th  and  HMth  chapters ;  where  we  have  the 
sum  of  the  curscti  in  those  }a«t  wwds  of  the  27th  chapter, 
Cursed  it  enery  onr  which  confirmeth  not  all  the  wordt  of  tluM 
lau>  to  do  tftem,  Whith  the  apostle  speaks  of  as  a  threatemng 
ofetental  death ;  and  with  him  Dr.  T.  himself.*  In  this  seme 
also  J<J>  and  his  fnends  spake  of  death,  as  the  wages  and  end 
of  sin,  who  lit-ed  before  uny  written  revelation,  and  had  their 
religion  and  their  phraseology  about  religion,  from  the  an* 
cientB. 

If  any  should  insist  upon  it  as  an  objection — 'against  snp- 
ponng  that  death  was  intended  to  signify  eternal  death  in  the 
threatening  to  Adam — thai  this  use  of  the  word  is  figurative: 
I  reply,  that  though  this  should  be  allowed,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  so  figurative  as  many  other  phrases  used  in  the  history 
contained  in  thesis  three  chapters :  As  when  it  is  said.  Odd 
said.  Let  there  be  light  ;  God  said.  Let  there  be  a  fimMmaU, 
&C.  as  though  God  spake  such  words  with  a  voice.  So  when 
it  is  said,  Ood  called  the  light  day  ;  God  called  the  firmameid 
heaven,  Sic.  God  rested  on  the.  seventh  dat/;  as  thoi^h  he  bad 
been  weary,  and  then  rested.  And  ttheu  it  it  said.  They  heard 
the  voice  of  God  walking ;  as  though  the  deity  had  feet,  and 
took  steps  on  the  grounH.  Dr.  T.  supposes,  that  when  it  is 
said  of  Adam  and  Eve,  Their  eyet  were  opened  and  they  « 


that  they  were  naked ;  by  the  word  naked  is  meant  a  state  of 
gfiilt-  (P.  12.)  Which  Bonso  of  the  word,  tiaked,  ia  much 
nirtlier  from  the  common  use  of  the  word,  than  the  supposed 


sense  of  the  word  death.  So  this  author  supposes  the  pro- 
mise concerning  the  seed  of  the  woman  bruising  the  serpeiWt 
head,  while  the  serpent  should  bruite  his  heel,  is  lo  be  understood 
of  the  Messiah  dcstroi/ing  the  power  and  sovereignty  ufthf.deeU, 
and  receiving  some  slight  htirlfnm  him.  (P.  15,  l6.)  Which 
makes  the  sentence  full  of  figures.  And  why  might  not  God 
delner  threateningt  loour  first  parents  in  figurative  expressions, 
as  well  aapromises  ? 

But  mdced,  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing  the  word 
death,  or  the  Hebrew  word  ao  translated,  if  used  in  the  man- 
ner that  has  been  supposed,  to  have  been  figurative  at  all.  It 
does  not  appear  but  thai  this  word,  in  lis  true  and  proper 
meaning,  might  signify  perfect  misery,  and  sensible  destruc- 
tion; though  the  word  was  also  applied  to  signify  something 
more  external  and  visible.  There  arc  many  words  in  our  lan- 
guage, such  as  heart,  sense,  view,  discovery,  conception,  light, 
and  many  others,  which  art;  applied  to  signify  external  things ; 
as  that  muscular  part  of  the  body  called  heart  ,•  extemil 
feeling  called  tense;  the  sight  of  the  bodily  eye  called  view; 

*  Note  on  Rom.  v.  M.  Par,  p.  8S1— tW. 
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the  finding  of  a  thins  by  its  being  ufieovered,  called  discovery; 
the  fifst  beginning  of  the  fcetus  in  the  womb,  called  conception : 
and  the  rays  of  the  sun,  called  light.  Yet  these  words  do  as 
tculy  and  properly  signify  other  things  of  a  more  spiritual  infer- 
nal nature ;  such  as  the  disposition,  affection,  perception,  and 
thought  of  the  mind,  and  manifestation  and  evidence  to  the 
soul.  Common  use,  which  governs  the  propriety  of  language, 
makes  the  latter  things  to  \ye  as  much  signified  by  those  words, 
in  their  proper  meanmg,  as  the  iurmt;r.     It  is  especially  com- 

#]Don  in  the  Hebrew^  and  1  suppose  other  oriental  languages, 
Ihat  the  same  word  that  signifies  something  external,  does  no 
less  properly  and  usually  signify  somethmg  more  spiritual.  So 
the  Hebrew  words  used  for  breath,  huve  such  a  double  signifi- 
cation ;  (novj)  Neshama  signifies  both  breath  Sind  the  soul;  and 
the  latter  as  commonly  as  the  former :  {r^^'y)  Ruach  is  used  for 
breath  or  windy  but  yet  more  commonly  signifies  spirit,  ^ru) 
•Ifephesh  is  used  for  breathy  but  yet  more  commonly  signifies 
soul.  So  the  word  ^aaS  or  vh)  Ltbhy  hearty  no  less  properl}  sig- 
nifies the  souly  especially  with  regard  to  the  will  and  affections, 
than  that  part  of  the  body  so  called.  The  word  (mSv)  Shalom^ 
which  we  render  peace^  no  less  properly  signifies  prosperity 
and  happiness,  than  mutual  agreement.  The  word  translated 
Ufcy  signifies  the  natural  life  of  the  body,  and  also  the  perfect 
and  happy  state  of  sensible  active  being ;  and  the  latter  as 
properly  as  the  former.  So  the  word  deaths  signifies  destruc- 
tion, as  to  outward  sensibility ^  activity,  and  enjoyment :  But  it 
has  most  evidently  another  signification,  which  in  the  Hebrew 

•    tbngue,  is  no  less  proper,  viz.  perfect ^  sensible ^  hopeless  ruin  and 
misery. 

it  is  therefore  wholly  without  reason  urged,  that  death  pro- 
perly signifies  only  the  loss  of  this  present  life ;  and  that  there- 
fore nothing  else  was  meant  by  that  death  which  was  threaten- 
ed for  eating  the  forbidden  fruit.  Nor  does  it  at  all  appear  but 
that  Adam — who,  from  what  God  said  concerning  the  seed  of 
the  woman,  could  understand  that  relief  was  promised  as  to 
die  death  which  was  threatened,  as  Dr.  T.  himself  supposes — 
pnderstood  the  death  which  was  threatened,  in  the  more  impor- 
iant  sense.     Especially  seeing  temporal  death,  considered  ori- 

'  ■'SP^^'y  ^"^  ^"  Itself,  is  evermore,  excepting  as  changed  by  di- 

TOio  grace,  an  entrance  into  that  dismal  state  of  misery  which 

'  is  shadowed  forth  by  the  awful  circumstances  of  this  death  ;  cir- 

'  cumstances  naturally  suggesting  to  the  mind  the  most  dreadful 

'  state  of  hopeless,  sensible  ruin. 

As  to  the   objection,  that  the  phrase.  Dying  thou  shak 

die,  is  several  times   used  in  the  books  of  Mose^  to  signify 

Utrnpcnd  death,  it  can  be  of  no  force.    For  it  has  been  shewn 

^f^eady,  that  the  same  phrase  is  sometimes  used  in  scripture 

■  to  s^joify  eternal  death,  in  instances  much  more  parallel  with 
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this.  But  indeed  nothing  can  be  certainly  ar^ed  concetning 
the  oatiire  of  tlie  thin^  intended,  from  its  being  exprewed  in 
Huch  a  maaner.  For  it  a  evident,  tliat  such  repeutions  of  a 
word  in  the  Hebrew  language,  arc  no  more  than  an  emphams 
upon  a  word  in  the  more  modern  languages,  to  Bignify  the 
creat  degree  of  a  tiling,  the  importance  or  cerlaintj'  of  it,  Slc 
When  wc  would  signify  and  impresri  these,  we  commooly 
put  an  emp/msiii  on  our  words.  Instead  uf  this,  the  Hvbrcwit 
when  they  would  cx}iross  u  (iiing strongly,  reptaUd  vr  doubled 
the  word,  the  nioru  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  hearer ;  u 
mar  be  plain  to  every  one  in  the  least  conversant  with  iho^ 
Ha>rew  bible.  The  repetition  in  the  thrcateniiig  to  Adiait, 
therefore,  only  implies  the  sohnunity  and  importance  of  tbe 
threatening.  Btit  God  may  denounce  either  eternal  or  tem- 
poral death  with  perempioriness  and  solemnity,  and  nothing 
can  certainly  be  inferred  concerning  the  nature  of  the  thii^ 
threatened  because  it  is  thrt;atened  with  emp/iatis,  mbre  thaa 
tiiia,  that  the  threatening  is  kuc/i  to  he  regarded.  Though  it 
be  true,  that  U  might  in  an  especial  manner  be  expected  that 
a  ihrcalening  of  eternal  death  would  be  denounced  with  great 
emphn!<is,  such  a  threatening  Ituiiig  iidinitel)  important,  and  to 
be  regarded  above  ail  others. 


Wherein  it  is  itufuireri,  whether  there  hn  u»y  thing  m  the  I£t- 
tory  of  the  three.  Jir St  ChupliTu  vj'  (Vewc-m  wlach  thvtM 
lead  us  to  stippiise  that  Got!,  in  his  Vtiustitution  with  Aden 
dealt  with  Uankind  in  frtiicrid,  as  iiichuled  in  their  fini 
Father,  and  ihitl  the  Threateniug  uf  Death,  in  Vase  he 
should  eat  the  forhiddrn  Frim.  haa  respect  not  only  to  him, 
but  his  Posltrily." 

Dr.  T.  rehearsing  that  threatening  to  Adam,  Thou  <Aab 
svrely  tlie,  and  giving  us  iiis  parapiirusc  of  it,  (p.  7,  8.)  con- 
cludes thus :  "  Oliserve,  lieie  is  not  one  word  relating  to 
Adam's  posterity."  But  it  inuy  be  observed,  in  opposition  to 
this,  that  there  is  scurcely  one  ip-.ird  tlmt  we  have  an  account 
of,  which  Ciod  ever  saiil  to  Adam  or  live,  but  what  does  mani- 
festly include  their  posterity  iu  the  meiining  and  design  of  iL 
There  is  as  much  of  u  icn.-t'  n-M  about  Adam^n  posterity  ia 
that  threatening,  as  there  in  in  lli<-se  uoid&ot  God  to  Adan 
and  Eve,  Gen.  i.  ^S.  Be  fruitful,  and  nudtiplf/,  and  repUmith 
the  earth,  and  subdve  it ;  and  us  much  in  events,  to  lead  ui  to 
suppose  Adam's  posterity  to  be  included.  There  is  as  madi 
of  a  word  of  his  posterity  in  that  threatening,  a*  in  i*^  — 
words,  (ver.  29.)     BeJioUi,  I  Ance  ^ti»n  tfov  every  h^rb  b 
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seedi — end  every  tree  in  which  is  the  fruit  of  a  tree  yielding 
seedy  &c.  Even  when  God  was  about  to  create  Adam,  what 
he  said  on  that  occasion  had  not  respect  only  to  Adam,  but  to 
his  posterity.  Gen.  i.  26.  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image^  and 
let  them  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea^  &c.  And,  what 
is  more  remarkable,  there  is  as  much  of  a  word  said  about 
Adam's  posterity  in  the  threatening  of  death,  as  there  is  in 
that  sentence,  (Gen.  iii.  19,)  Unto  dust  shalt  thou  return. 
Which  Dr.  T.  himself  supposes  to  be  a  sentence  pronounced 
for  the  execution  of  that  very  threatening,  Thou  shalt  surely 
die.  This  sentence  he  himself  also  often  speaks  of  as  includ- 
ing Adam's  posterity:  And,  what  is  much  more  remarkable 
still,  is  a  sentence  which  Dr.  T.  himself  often  speaks  of,  as 
including  his  posterity^  as  a  sentence  of  condemnation,  as  a 
'JUDICIAL  sentence,  and  a  sentence  which  God  pronounced 
with  regard  to  Adam's  posterity,  acting  tue  part  of  a 
judge,  and  as  such  condemning  them  to  temporal  death. — 
Though  he  is  therein  utterly  inconsistent  with  himself,  inas- 
much as  he  at  the  same  time  abundantly  insists,  that  death  is 
not  brought  on  Adam's  posterity  in  consequence  of  his  sin,  at 
fill  as  a  punishment ;  but  merely  by  the  gracious  disposal  of  a 
father,  bestowing  a  benefit  of  the  highest  nature  upon  him.* 

But  I  shall  shew  that  I  do  not  in  any  of  these  things  falsely 
charge  or  misrepresent  Dr.  T. — He  speaks  of  the  sentence  in 
chap.  iii.  19.  as  pronounced  in  pursuance  of  the  threatening 
in  the  former  chapter,  in  these  words,  (p.  17, 18.)  "  The  sen- 
tence upon  the  man,  ver.  17,  18,  19.  first  affects  the  earth  up- 
on which  he  was  to  subsist :  The  ground  should  be  incumbered 
with  many  noxious  weeds,  and  the  tillage  of  it  more  toilsome: 
Which  would  oblige  the  man  to  procure  a  sustenance  by  hard 
labour,  till  he  shouhl  die,  and  drop  into  the  ground  from 
whence  he  was  taken.  Thus  death  entered  by  sin  into  the 
world,  and  man  became  mortal,!  AccoRDiN(i  to  the  tiirkat- 
ENiNo  IN  the  former  cuapter."  Now,  if  mankind  became 
mortal,  and  must  die,  according  to  the  threatening  in  the  for- 
mer chapter,  then  doubtless  the  threatening  in  the  former 
chapter.  Thou  shalt  die^  had  respect  not  only  to  Adam  but 
to  mankind,  and  included  Adam's  posterity.  Yea,  and  Dr.  T. 
is  express  in  it,  and  very  often  so,  that  the  sentence  concerning 
dropping  into  the  ground,  or  returning  to  the  dust,  did  include 
Adam's  posterity.  So,  p.  20.  speaking  there  of  that  sentence, 
"  Observe  (says  he)  that  we  their  posterity  are  in  fact  subjected 
to  the  same  affliction  and  mortality,  here  by  sentence  inilicted 
upon  our  first  parents. — P.  42.  Note.     '*  But  yet  men  through 

*  Pago  27.  s. 

t  The  subsequent  ]KiTt  of  the  quotation  the  reader  will  not  meet  with  in  tbo 
third  edition  of  Dr.  T.  but  in  the  second  of  1741. 
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ihat  long  tract  were  all  subject  to  death,  therefore  the;  must 
be  included  in  the  sentence."  The  same  he  affirms  in  innu- 
merable  other  places,  some  of  which  I  shall  have  occasioD  to 
mention  presently. 

The  sentence  which  is  founded  on  the  Uveatening,  and 
{as  Di.T.s&y a)  according  to  the  tkreatenmg^extBuiMUt  as  many 
as  were  included  in  the  threatening,  and  to  no  more.  If  the 
sentence  be  upon  a  collective  subject,  indefinitely,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  were  not  included  in  the  threatening  nor  were  ever 
threatened  at  all,  then  certainly  this  sentence  is  not  according 
to  the  threatening,  nor  built  upon  it.  If  the  sentence  be  accoto- 
ing  to  the  threatening,  then  we  may  justly  explain  the  threat- 
ening by  the  sentence.  And  if  we  tind  the  sentence  spoken  to 
the  tame  person  to  whom  the  threatening  was  spoken,  and 
spoken  in  the  second  person  singular  in  like  manner  wiih  the- 
threatening,  Voundeii  on  the  threatening,  and  according  to  it ; 
and  if  we  fmd  the  tentence  includes  Adam's  posterity,  then 
we  may  certainly  infer,  tliat  so  did  the  threatening.  And  hence, 
that  both  the  threatening  and  sentence  were  delivered  to  Adam 
as  the  public  head  and  representative  of  his  posterity. 

And  we  may  also  further  infer  from  it,  in  another  respect, 
directly  contrary  to  Dr.  T.'s  doctrine,  that  the  sentence  which 
included  Adam''i  posterity  was  to  deatii,as  a  pnniihmcnl  to  that 
posterity,  as  well  as  to  Adam  himself.  For  a  sentence  pro- 
nounced in  execution  of  a  threatening,  is  for  a  punishment. 
Threatenings  are  of  punightnenlt.  Neither  God  nor  man  are 
wont  to  threaten  others  with /onours  and  benefits. 

But  lest  any  of  this  author's  admirers  should  stand  to  it 
that  it  may  very  properly  be  said,  God  threatened  mankind  with 
bestowing  great  Kindness  upon  them,  I  would  observe,  that  Dr. 
T.  himself  often  speaks  of  this  sentence  as  pronounced  by  God 
on  a//  monftiruj,  as  condemning  them;  as  a  sentence  of  condem- 
nation jvdidally  pronounced,  or  a  sentence  which  God  pro- 
nounced on  all  mankind  acting  as  their  judge,  and  in  a  judi- 
cial proceeding.  This  he  affirms  in  timititudcs  of  places.  In 
p.  '20.  speaking  of  this  sentence,  which  he  there  says  subjects 
UB,  Adant's  ana  Eve^s  posterity,  to  affliction  and  mortality,  be 
calls  it  a.  judicial  act  of  condemnation.  "  The  judicial  act  of 
etmdennation  fsays  he)  clearly  implies,  a  taking  him  to  pieces, 
and  returning  him  to  tiie  ground  from  whence  he  was  taken." 
And  p.  28,  yg.  (Note.)  "  In  all  the  scripture  from  one  end  to 
the  other,  there  is  recorded  but  one  ju^ment  to  condemnation, 
which  came  upon  aU  men,  and  that  is.  Gen,  iii.  17 — 19.  "  Bua 
thou  art,"  Sic.  P.  40.  speakmg  of  the  same,  he  says,  "  AU 
men  are  brought  under  condemnaion."  In  p.  «7,  28.  "  By 
judgmenljiw^^meiii  to  condemnation,  it  appeareth  evidently  to 
?*'  u^  C™*')  means  the  bemg  adjudged  to  the  forementioned 
death ;  he  meuu  the  sentence  of  death,  of  a  general  mortality. 
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.  pronounced  upon  mankind  in  conse<|uencc  of  Adam*B  first  trans- 

Session.     And  the  condemnation  inflicted  by  the  ^W^emenf  o^ 
od^  answereth  to,  and  is  in  effect  the  same  thing  with,  being 
dead.^^    P.  30.  '^  The  many,  that  is  mankind,  were  subject  to 
death  by  the  judicial  act  of  God.'^     P.  31.  ^^  Being  made  sin- 
ners, may  very  well  signify,  being  adjudged^  or  cmdemned  to 
death. — For  the  Hebrew  word,  ^c.  signifies  to  make  one  a  sin- 
•»   ner  by  a  judicial  sentence^  or  to  condemn^ — P.  178.     Par.  on 
Rom.  V.  19.     Upon  the  account  of  one   man's  disobedience, 
mankind  were  judicially  constituted  sinners  ;  that  is,  subjected 
to  death   by  the  sentence  of  God  the  Judge.'*'*    And  there  are 
many  other  places  where  he  repeats  the  same  thing.    And  it  is 
^pretty  remarkable,  that  (page  48,  49.)  immediately  after  citing 
rrov.  xvii.  15.  He  thatjustSieth  the  wicked^  and  he  that  condem- 
neth  tlie  just^  are  both  an  abomination  to  the  Lord — and  when 
:  be  is  careful  in  citing  these  words  to  put  us  in  mind,  that  it  is 
meant  of  a  judicial  act — ^yet,  in  the  very  next  words,  he  sup- 
.  poses  that  God  himself  does  so,  since  he  constantly  supposes 
.  that  AdanCs  posterity,  whom  God  condemns,  are  innocent.  Hiii 
words  are  these,  ^^  From  all  this  it  followeth,  that  as  the  judg- 
inent  that  passed   upon  all   men  to  condemnation^  is  death's 
coming  upon  allmen^  by  the^WicuiZ  cu:t  of  God^  upon  occasion 
of  Adam's  transgression  :    So,''  &c. — And  it  is  very  remarka- 
ble, that  (p.  3,  4,  7,  S.)  he  insists,  ^^  That  in  scripture  no  ac- 
'  lion  is  said  to  be  imputed,  reckoned,  or  accounted  to  any  per- 
•Bon  for  righteousness  or  condemnation,  but  the  proper  act  and 
deed  of  that  person." — And  yet  he  thus   continually  affirms, 
that  all  mankind  are  made  sinners  by   a  judicial  act  of  God 
•^ihe  Judge^  even  to  condemnation^  nxid  judicially  constituted  sin- 
'  ners,  and  so  subjected  to  a  judicial  sentence  of  condemnation^ 
on  occasion  of  Adam^s  sin ;  and  all  according  to  the  threatening 
denounced  to  Adam^  Thou  shalt  surely  die  :   Though  he  sup- 
poses Adam's  posterity  were  not  included  in  the  threatening, 
and  are  looked  upon  as  perfectly  innocent,  and  treated  wholly 
as  such. 

I  am  sensible  Dr.  T.  does  not  run  into  all  this  incon- 
sistence only  through  oversight  and  blundering  ;  but  that  he  is 
driven  to  it,  to  make  out  his  matters  in  his  evasion  of  that  no- 
ted paragraph  in  the  fifth  chapter  of  Romans  ;  especially  those 
three  sentences  ;  (ver.  16.)  The  judgment  was  by  one  to  con- 
demnation, (ver.  18.)  By  the  offence  of  one,  judgment  came 
upon  all  men  to  condemnation  :  and  (ver.  19.)  By  one  man*s 
msobedience  many  were  made  sinners.  And  I  am  also  sensible 
of  what  he  offers  to  salve  the  inconvenience,  viz.  "  That  if  the 
threatening  had  immediately  been  executed  on  Adam,  he  would 
have  had  no  posterity ;  and  that  so  far  the  possible  existence 
of  Adam's  posterity  fell  under  the  tlireatening  of  the  law, 
and  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  to  b^  disposed  of  as  he  should 
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think  fit :  And  that  this  ia  the  ground  of  the  judgmont  to  coa- 
demnalion  coming  upon  all  men.*"  But  this  is  trifling  to  a 
great  degree  ;  For, 

1.  Suffering  death,  and  failing  of  possible  eTittencer  arc  ■ 
entirely  different  things.  If  there  had  never  been  any  such 
thing  as  sin  committed,  there  would  have  been  infinite  numbers 
of  possible  beings,  wliieh  would  have  failed  of  existence  by 
God's  appointment.  God  has  appointed  {if  the  phmse  be  al-  , 
lowable)  not  to  bring  into  existence  numberless  possible 
worlds,  each  replenished  witii  innumerable  possible  inhabitants. 
But  is  this  equivfdent  to  God's  appointing  them  all  to  suffer 
deatli  ? 

9.  Our  author  represents,  that  bi/  Adetm't  sin,  the  pottiMe 
nxistence  of  his  posterity  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Judgt,  to  be 
dilated  of  as  fie  should  think  ft.  But  there  was  no  need  of 
any  ein  of  Adam,  or  of  any  body  else,  in  order  to  their  being 
brought  into  God's  hands,  in  this  respect.  The  future  possible 
existence  of  all  created  beings  ie  in  God's  hands,  antecedently 
to  the  existence  of  any  sin.  And  therefore  inhnite  numbers  of 
possible  beings,  without  any  relation  to  Adam,  or  any  other 
sinning  being,  fail  of  their  possible  existence.  And  if  Adam  had 
never  sinned,  yet  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  gupposc,  but  that 
innumerable  mullitudes  of  hiit  possible  posterity  would  liavc 
failed  of  e.xi8tencc  by  God's  disiposal.  l-or  will  any  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  imagine,  that  God  would  and  must  have 
brought  into  existence  as  many  of  liis  posterity  as  it  was  possi- 
ble should  be,  if  he  had  not  sinned  ?  Or,  that  then  it  would  not 
have  been  possible,  that  any  other  personsof  his  posterity  ahooid 
ever  have  existed,  than  those  individual  persons  who  now  ac-  - 
tually  suffer  death,  and  return  to  the  dust  ? 

3.  We  have  many  accounts  in  scripture,  which  imply  the 
actual  failingofthe  possible  existence  of  innumerable  multitudes 
of  Adam's  posterity,  yea,  of  many  more  than  ever  come  into 
existence.  As,  of  the  possible  posterity  of  Abel,  the  possible 
posterity  of  all  them  tliat  were  destroyed  by  the  flood,  and  the 
possible  posterity  of  the  innumerable  multitudes  which  we  read 
of  in  scripture  destroyed  by  sword,  pestilence,  &c.  And  if 
Ihc  threatening  to  Adum  reached  his  posterity  m  no  other  res- 
pect than  tiiia,  IJmtthey  were  liable  to  be  deprived  by  it  of  their 
possible  existence,  then  these,  instances  are  much  mors  properly 
a  fulfilment  of  that  tJireatening,  than  the  suffering  of  death  h)' 
such  as  actually  come  into  existence;  and  so  Is  tiiat  which  u 
most  properly  the  judgment  to  condemnation  executed  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Judge,  proceedingon  the  ground  of  that  threat- 
ening. But  where  do  we  ever  find  this  so  represented  in  scrip- 
ture ?  We  read  of  multitudes  cut  off  for  their  persoaal  sins,  who 
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thereby  failed  of  their  possible  posterity.  And  these  are  men- 
tioned  as  God^s  judgments  on  them,  and  effects  of  God's  con- 
*demuation  of  them  :  But  when  are  they  ever  spoken  of  as  God 
judicially  proceeding  against,  and  condemning  their  possible 
posterity  T 

4.  Dr.  T.  in  what  he  says  concerning  this  matter,  speaks 
of  the  threatening  of  the  law  delivered  to  Adam,  which  tiie  pos- 
sible existence  of  his  posterity  fell  under,  as  the  ground  of  the 
judgment  to  condemnation  coming  upon  all  men.  But  herein  he 
is  exceeding  inconsistent  with  himself :  For  he  affirms  in  a  place 

.  forecited,  tliat  the  scripture  never  speaks  of  any  sentence  of  con- 
demnation coming  upon  all  men,  but  that  sentence  in  the  third 
of  Genesis^  concerning  man  turning  to  dust.  But  according  to 
him,  the  threatening  of  the  law  delivered  to  Adam  could  not 
be  the  ground  of  that  sentence ;  for  he  greatly  insists  upon  it, 
that  that  law  was  entirely  abrogated  beiore  that  sentence  was 
pronounced,  had  no  existence  to  have  any  such  influence  as 
might  procure  a  sentence  of  death  ;  and  therefore  this  sentence 
was  introduced  entirely  on  another  footing,  a  new  dispensation 
of  grace.  The  reader  may  see  this  matter  strenuously  urged, 
and  particularly  argued  by  him,  p.  113 — 120.  S.  So  that  this 
sentence  could  not,  according  to  him,  have  the  threatening  of 
that  law  for  its  ground,  as  he  supposes ;  for  it  never  stood  upon 
that  ground.  It  could  not  be  called  a  judgment  of  condemna- 
.  tion  under  any  such  view  ;  for  it  could  not  be  viewed  in  circum- 
stances where  it  never  existed. 

5.  If,  as  our  author  supposes,  the  sentence  of  death  on 
all  men  comes  under  the  notion  of  a  judgment  to  condem- 
nation by  this  means,  ru.  that  the  threatening  to  Adam  was  in 
some  respect  the  ground  of  it ;  then  it  also  comes  under  the 
notion  of  a  punishment :  For  thrcatenings  annexed  to  breaches 
of  hiws,  are  to  j>unishments ;  and  a  judgment  of  condemna- 
tion to  the  thing  threatened,  must  be  to  punishment ;  and 
the  thing  condemned  to  must  have  as  much  the  notion  of  a 
punishment,  as  the  sentence  has  the  notion  of  a  judgment  to 

.  condemnation.  But  this  Dr.  T.  wholly  denies :  He  denies 
.  that  death  comes  as  any  punishment  at  all ;  but  insists  that 
it  comes  only  as  a  favour  and  benefit,  and  a  fruit  of  fatherly 
•  love  to  Adam's  posterity,  respected  not  as  guilty,  but  wholly 
innocent.  So  that  his  scheme  will  not  admit  of  its  coining 
under  the  notion  of  a  sentence  to  condemnation  in  any  respect 
whatsoever.  Our  author's  supposition,  that  the  possible  ex- 
istence  of  Adam's  posterity  comes  under  the  threatening  of 
the  law,  and  into  the  hands  of  the  judge,  and  is  the  ground  of 
the  condemnation  of  all  men  to  death,  implies,  that  death  by 
this  sentence  is  appointed  to  mankind  as  an  evil,  at  least 
negatively  so ;  as  it  is  a  privation  of  good :  For  he  manifestly 
speaks  of  a  non-existence  as  a  negative  evil.     But  herein  he  i^ 
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inconsistent  with  himself:  For  he  continually  insists  that  man- 
kind are  subjected  to  death  only  as  a  benefit^  as  has  been  be- 
fore shewn.  According  to  him,  death  is  not  appointed  to  man-  ■ 
kind,  as  a  negative  evil,  as  any  cessation  of  existence,  or  even 
diminution  of  good ;  but  on  the  contrary,  as  a  means  of  a  more 
happy  existence^  and  a  great  increase  of  good. 

So  that  this  evasion  of  Dr.  T.  is  so  far  from  helping  the 
matter,  that  it  increases  and  multiplies  the  inconsistence.  And 
that  the  law,  with  the  threatening  of  death  annexed,  was  given 
to  Adam  as  the  head  of  mankind,  and  to  his  posterity  as  in- 
cluded in  him,  not  only  follows  from  some  of  our  author's  own  ' 
assertions — and  the  plain  full  declarations  of  the  apostle  in  the 
fifth  of  Romans^  which  drove  Dr.T.  into  such  gross  inconsist- 
encies— ^but  the  account  given  in  the  three  first  chapters  of 
Genesis  directly  and  inevitably  leads  us  to  such  a  conclusion. 

Though  the  sentence,  Gen,  iii.  19.  Unto  dust  thou  shalt 
return^  be  not  of  equal  extent  with  the  threatening  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  or  an  execution  of  the  main  curse  of  the 
law  therein  denounced— for  that  it  should  have  been  so  would 
have  been  inconsistent  with  the  intimations  of  mercy  just  before 
given — yet  it  is  plain,  this  sentence  is  in  pursuance  of  that 
threatening,  being  to  something  that  was  included  in  it.  The 
words  of  the  sentence  were  delivered  to  the  same  person  with 
the  words  of  the  threatening^  and  in  the  same  planner,  in  like 
singular  terms,  and  as  much  without  any  express  mention  of 
his  posterity.  Yet  it  manifestly  appears  by  the  consequence, 
as  well  OS  all  circumstances,  that  his  posterity  were  included  in 
the  words  of  the  sentence;  as  is  confessed  on  all  hands.  And 
as  the  words  were  apparently  delivered  in  the  form  of  the  sen- 
tence of  a  judge,  condemning  for  something  that  he  was  dis- 
pleased with,  and  ought  to  be  condemned,  m.  sin  ;  and  as  the 
sentence  to  hhn  and  his  posterity  was  but  one,  dooming  to  the 
same  suffering,  under  the  same  circumstances,  both  the  one 
and  the  other  sentenced  in  the  same  words,  spoken  but  once, 
and  immediately  to  but  one  person,  we  hence  justly  infer,  that 
it  was  the  same  thing  to  both  ;  and  not  as  Dr.  T.  suggests, 
(p.  67.)  a  sentence  to  a  proper  punishment  to  Adam,  but  a 
mere  promise  of  favour  to  his  posterity. 

Indeed,  sometimes  our  author  seems  to  suppose,  that 
God  meant  the  thing  denounced  m  this  sentence,  as  a  favour 
both  to  Adam  and  his  posterity.*  But  to  his  posterity,  or 
inaiikind  in  general,  who  are  the  main  subject,  he  ever  insists, 
that  it  was  purely  intended  as  a  favour.  And  therefore,  one 
would  have  thought,  the  sentence  should  have  been  delivered 
with  manifestations  and  appearances  of  favour,  and  not  of 
anger.     How  could  Adam  understand  it  as  a  promise  of  great 

"  Paffe  25.  45,  46.  ;S. 
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favour,  considering  the  manner  and  circumstances  of  the  de- 
nunciation ?  How  could  he  think,  that  God  would  go  about 
to  delude  him,  by  clothing  himself  with  garments  of  ven- 
geance, using  words  of  displeasure  and  rebuke,  setting  forth 
the  heinousness  of  his  crime,  attended  with  cherubims  and  a 
'  flaming  sword  ;  when  all  that  he  meant  was  only  higher  tes- 
timonies  of  favour  than  he  had  before  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
and  to  manifest  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  in  promises  of 
great  blessings  ?  •  If  this  was  the  case,  God's  words  to  Adam 
must  be  understood  thus :  ^^  Because  thou  hast  done  so  wick- 
edly, hast  hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  thy  wife,  and  hast  eaten 
of  the  tree  of  which  I  commanded  thee,  saying,  thou  shalt  not 
oat  of  it ;  therefore  I  will  be  more  kind  to  thee  than  I  was  in 
thy  state  of  innocence,  and  do  now  appoint  for  thee  the  fol- 
lowing great  favours :  Cursed  be  the  ground  for  thy  sake^'*''  &c. 
And  thus  Adam  must  understand  wnat  was  said,  unless  any 
will  say  (and  God  forbid  that  any  should  be  so  blasphemous) 
that  God  clothed  himself  with  appearances  of  displeasure, 
to  deceive  Adam,  and  make  him  believe  the  contrary  of  what 
he  intended,  and  lead  him  to  expect  a  dismal  train  of  evils  on 
his  posterity,  contrary  to  all  reason  and  justice,  implying  the 
most  horribly  unrighteous  treatment  of  millions  of  perfectly  in- 
nocent creatures.  It  is  certain,  there  is  not  the  least  appear- 
"^  ance  in  what  God  said,  or  the  manner  of  it,  as  Moses  gives  us 
the  account,  of  any  other,  than  that  God  was  now  testifying 
displeasure,  condemning  the  subject  of  the  sentence  he  was 
pronouncing,  as  justly  exposed  to  punishment  for  sin,  and  for 
that  sin  which  he  mentions. 

When  God  was  pronouncing  this  sentence,  Adam  doubt- 
less understood  that  God  had  respect  to  his  posterity,  as  well 
as  himself;  though  God  spake  wholly  in  the  second  person 
singular,  Because  thou  hast  eaten^ — hi  sorrow  thou  shalt  eat^ — 
Unto  the  dust  shalt  thou  return.     But  he  had  as  much  reason 
to  understand  God  as  having  respect  to  his  posterity,  when  he 
directed  his  speech  to  him  in  like  manner  in  the  threatening, 
thou  shalt  surely  die.       The  sentence   plainly  refers  to  the 
threatening   and  results  from  it.      The  threatening  says.   If 
thou  eat^  thou  shalt  die  :  The  sentence  says,  Because  thou  liast 
eaten,  thou  shalt  die.      And  Moses,  who  wrote  the  account, 
had  no  reason  to  doubt  but  that  the  affair  would  be  thus  un- 
derstood by  his  readers ;  for  such  a  way  of  speaking  was  well 
understood  in  those  days  :  The  history  he  gives  us  of  the  ori- 
gin of  things  abounds  with  it.     Such  a  manner  of  speaking  to 
the  heads  of  the  race,  having  respect  to  the  progeny,  is  not 
only  used  in  almost  every  thing  that  God  said  to  Adam  and 
Eve,  but  even  in  what  he  said  to  the  very  birds  and/«Aes,  Gen. 
i.  22.    And  also  in  what  he  said  afterwards  to  Noah,  Gen.  ix. 
to  Shem,  Ham  and  Japheth,  and  Canaan,  Gen.  ix.  25—27. 
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So  in  promises  made  to  Abraham,  God  directed  hia  apeech  to 
him,  and  spake  in  the  second  person  singular,  from  time  to 
time,  but  meunt  chiefly  his  posterity  :  To  thee  will  !•  give  tkia 
land.  In  thee  ihall  aU  the  families  of  the  earth  be  Metted,  (be. 
&I.C.  And  in  what  is  said  of  Ishmael,  as  of  his  person,  but 
meant  chiefly  of  his  posterity.  Gen.  xvi.  l!2.  and  xvii.  iS),  Thus 
in  what  Isaac  said  to  Ksau  and  Juoob  in  hia  blessing  he  spake 
to  them  in  the  second  person  singular ;  but  meant  cliiefly  their 
posterity.  And  so  lor  the  mout  part  in  the  promises  made  Id 
Isaac  and  Jacob ;  and  in  Jacob  blcssiug  Ephraim  and  Maiutsseh. 
and  hill  twelve  sons. 

Bui  1  Hhall  take  notice  of  one  or  two  things  further,  shew- 
ing thiit  Adnm^s  posterity  were  included  in  God's  estabhshment 
with  him,  and  tlie  threatening  denounced  for  liis  ein  ;  and  that 
the  calamities  which  cnmc  upon  them  in  consequence  of  bis  mo. 
are  brought  un  them  as  punishments. 

This  is  evident  from  tlie  curse  im  the  gronnd ;  which  if  it 
be  any  curse  at  all,  comes  equally  on  Adam's  posterity  with 
himself.  And  it  it  be  a  curse,  then  Dgainst  whomsoever  it  is 
designed,  and  on  whomsoever  it  lorminatcs,  it  comes  as  a  pu- 
nishment, ;incl  not  as  a  blessing,  so  far  as  it  comes  in  consequence 
of  that  sentence. 

Dr.  T.  (p.  19.)  says,  '■  A  curse  is  pronounced  upon  die 
ground,  but  no  curse  upon  the  woman  and  the  man."  And  (p. 
4d,  46.  S.)  he  insists,  that  the  ground  only  was  cursed,  and  not 
the  man  :  as  though  a  curse  could  ternunate  on  lifeless  sense* 
less  earth !  To  untleratand  this  curse  otherwise  than  as  ter- 
minating upon  man  through  the  ground,  would  be  as  senseless 
as  to  sun])ose  the  meaning  to  be,  The  ground  skill  be  punished 
and  shall  br  miserable  fir  llty  sakr.  Our  author  interprets  the 
curse  on  the  ground,  of  its  being  incumbered  with  noxious 
weeds  :  But  would  these  weeds  have  been  any  curse  on  the 
ground  if  there  had  been  no  inhabitants,  or  if  the  inhabitaols 
had  been  of  such  a  nature,  that  these  weeds  should  not  hai% 
been  noxious,  but  useful  to  them  1  It  is  said,  Deut.  xxiiii.  17. 
Cursed  shall  be  thy  basket  mid  thij  store ;  And  would  he  not 
be  thought  to  talk  very  ridiculously,  who  should  sny,  'Here  is  a 
curse  upon  the  basket ;  but  not  a  word  of  any  curse  upon  tlie 
owner :  And  therefore  we  have  no  reason  at  all  to  look  upon 
it  as  any  punishment  upon  him,  or  any  testimony  of  God's  dis- 
pleasure towards  bini.'  How  plain  is  it,  that  when  lifdets 
things  not  capable  either  of  bcnelii  or  suflcring,  are  said  to  be 
cursed  or  blessed  with  regard  to  sensible  beings  -who  use  or 
possess  these  things,  or  have  connection  with  them — the  mean- 
ing must  be,  that  these  sensible  beings  are  cursed  or  blessed  in 
the  other,  or  with  respect  to  them  !  Jn  Exod.  xxiii.  -25.  it  is  said. 
He  shall  blest  thy  bread  and  thy  water.  And  I  suppose  neva 
any  body  yet  proceeded  to  such  a  df^ree  of  aubtility  in  ftistin- 
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guishing,  as  to  say,  *  Here  is  a  blessing  on  the  bread  and  the 
waiter^  which  went  into  the  possessor's  mouth,  but  no  blessing 
on  him.^  To  make  such  a  distinction  with  regard  to  the  curse 
Grod  pronounced  on  the  ground,  would  in  some  respects  be  more 
unreasonable ;  because  God  is  express  in  explaining  the  matter, 
declaring  that  it  was  for  man*s  sake^  expressly  referring  this 
curse  to  Atm,  as  being  for  the  sake  of  his  guilt ;  and  as  consist* 
ing  in  the  sorrow  and  suffering  he  should  have  from  it  In  sor- 
row shak  thou  eat  of  it. — Thorns  and  thistles  shall  it  bring  forth 
TO  THBE.  So  that  God^s  own  wonb  tell  us  where  the  curse 
terminates.  The  words  are  parallel  wKh  those  in  Deut.  xxviii, 
10.  but  only  more  plain  and  explicit.  Cursed  shalt  T^ov  be  in 
the  fields  or  in  the  ground. 

If  this  part  of  the  sentence  was  m'onounced  under  no  no* 
tion  of  any  curse  or  punishment  at  all  upon  mankind,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  as  making  an  alteration  for  the  better^  as  to  them — 
that  instead  of  the  sweet,  but  tempting,  pernicious  firuit  of  para- 
dise, it  might  produce  wholesome  finits,  more  for  the  health  of 
the  soul ;  that  it  might  bring  forth  thorns  and  thistles,  as  excel* 
lent  medicines,  to  prevent  or  cure  moral  distempers,  diseases 
which  would  issue  in  eternal  death — ^then  it  was  a  blessing  on 
the  ground,  and  not  a  curse ;  and  it  might  more  properly  have 
been  said,  ^  blessed  sludl  the  ground  be  for  thy  sake — I  will 
make  a  happy  change  in  it,  that  it  may  be  a  habitation  more  fit 
for  a  creature  so  inmrm,  and  so  apt  to  be  overcome  with  tempt- 
ation, as  thou  art/ 

The  event  makes  it  evident,  that  in  pronouncing  thi? 
curse,  God  had  as  much  respect  to  Adam^s  posterity^  as  to 
himself.  And  f^  it  was  understood  by  his  pious  posterity  before 
the  flood ;  as  appears  by  what  Lamech,  the  father  of  Noah,  says, 
Oen.  V.  29.  Ana  he  caUed  his  name  Noah ;  sayings  this  same 
shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work^  and  the  toil  of  our  hands^ 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  GROUND  WHICH  THE  LORD  HATH  CURSED. 

Another  thing  which  argues  that  Adam^s  posterity  were 
included  in  the  threatening  of  death— and  that  our  first  parents 
understood,  when  fallen,  that  the  tempter,  in  persuading 
them  to  eat  the  forbidden  fruit,  had  aimed  at  the  punishment 
and  ruin  of  both  them  and  their  posterity,  and  had  procured 
it — ^is  Adam  immediately  giving  his  wife  that  new  name.  Eve 
or  Lt/e,  on  the  promise  or  intimation  of  the  disappointment 
and  overthrow  of  the  tempter  in  that  matter,  by  her  seed. 
This  Adam  understood  to  be  by  his  procuring  life  ;  not  only 
for  themselves,  but  for  many  of  their  posterity,  and  thereby 
delivering  them  from  that  death  and  ruin  which  the  serpent 
had  brought  upon  them.  Those  that  should  be  thus  deli- 
tered,  and  obtain  life,  Adam  calls  the  living.  And  because 
he  observed  by  what  God  had  said,  that  deliverance,  or  life, 
was  to  be  bv  the  seed  of  the  woman,  he  therefore  remark* 
VfiL.  If.       ^  55 
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that  $he  ta  the  mother  of  ali  Ihing,  and  thereupon  gives  her  % 
new  oame,  nvi  lifb.  Gen  iii.  20. 

There  is  a  great  deAl  of  evidence  th^  thie  is  the  occauon 
of  Adam  giving  his  wife  her  new  name.  This  was  her  new 
honour,  and  the  greatest  honour,  at  least  tn  her  present  statet 
that  the  Redeemer  was  to  be  of  her  seed.  New  names  were 
wont  to  be  given  for  something  that  was  the  person ^s  peculiar 
honour,  iSo  it  was  with  regard  to  the  new  names  of  Abraham, 
Sarah,  and  Israel.  Dr.  T.  himself  observes,*  that  they  who 
are  saved  by  Christ,  are  called,  (oi^uvrt;  3  Cor.  iv.  11.)  theliomg 
or  they  that  live.  Thw  we  find  in  the  Old  Testament,  the 
rightetnu  are  called  by  the  name  of  the  living,  Fsal.  Iziz.  28, 
L^tthembtblottedoutofthebook  of  the  living,  oni^nol  be  v)ri^ 
ten  with  the  riejueoua.  If  what  Adam  meant  by  h«-  being  the 
Viother  ofaH  Initn^,  was  only  her  being  the  mother  of  moDBiBd.; 
and  gave  her  the  name  life  upon  that  account ;  it  were  mnc^ 
the  most  likely  that  be  would  have  given  her  this  name  U 
first;  when  God  first  united  them,  under  that  blessing, £«ynat- 
fid  emd  multiply,  and  when  he  had  a  prospect  of  her  being  the 
mother  of  mankind  in  a  state  of  immortality,  living  ijSeed, 
living  and  never  dying.  But  that  Adam  should  at  that  time 
give  her  only  the  name  of  (new)  hka,  and  then  immediately 
on  that  melancholy  change,  by  their  coming  under  the  sentence 
of  death,  with  all  their  posterity — having  now  a  new  awful 
prospect  of  her  being  the  mother  of  nothing  but  a  dying  race, 
all  from  generation  to  generation  turning  to  dust,  through  her 
foHy — he  should  change  her  name  into  life,  calling  her  now  the 
mother  of  all  living,  is  (on  that  supposition)  perfectly  unac- 
countable. Besides  it  is  manifest,  that  it  was  not  her  being 
the  mother  of  all  mankind — or  her  relation  as  a  mother  to  her 
posterity — but  the  quality  of  those  n(  whom  she  was  to  be  the 
mother,  Adam  had  in  view,  in  giving  his  wife  this  new  name  ; 
as  appears  by  the  name  ilacif,  which  signifies  life.  And  if  it 
bad  been  only  a  natural  and  mortal  life  he  had  in  view,  this 
was  nothing  to  distinguish  her  posterity  from  the  brutes  ^  for 
the  very  same  name  of  tiring  ones,  or  living  things,  is  giv^ 
from  time  to  time  to  them.^  Besides,  if  by  life  the  quidity  of 
her  posterity  was  not  meant,  there  was  nothing  in  it  to  dift- 
tinguish  her  from  Adam  ;  for  thus  she  was  no  more  the  mother 
of  all  living,  than  he  was  the  father  of  all  living ;  and  she  could 
no  more  properly  be  called  by  the  name  of  life  on  any  such 
account,  than  he  :  But  names  are  given  for  distinction.  Doubt- 
less Adam  took  notice  of  something  distinguishing  concerning 
her,  that  occasioned  bis  giving  her  this  new  name.      And! 

'  Note  ounncd  Ui  ^  i67. 
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think  it  is  exceeding  natural  to  suppose,  that  as  Adam  had 
given  her  the  Jirst  name  from  the  manner  of  her  creation^  so  he 
gave  her  the  new  name  from  redemption^  and  as  it  were  new 
creation^  through  a  Redeemer  of  her  seed.  And  it  is  equally 
probable  that  he  should  give  her  this  name  from  that  which 
comforted  him,  with  respect  to  the  curse  that  God  had  pro- 
nounced on  him  and  the  earth,  as  Lamech  named  Noah^  Gen. 
V.  29,  Sayings  this  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  worh^ 
and  toil  of  our  hauds^  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord  hath 
cursed.  Accordingly  he  gave  her  this  new  name,  not  at  her 
first  creation,  but  immediately  after  the  promise  of  a  Redeemer. 
<See  Gen.  iii.  15—20.) 

*  Now  as  to  the  consequence  which  I  infer  from  Adam 
giving  his  wife  this  name,  on  the  intimation  which  God  had 
given — that  Satan  should  by  her  seed  be  overthrown  and  dis* 
appointed,  as  to  his  malicious  design  in  tempting  the  woman — 
it  is,  that  great  numbers  of  mankind  should  be  saved,  whom 
he  calls  the  living  ;  they  should  be  saved  from  the  effects  of 
this  malicious  design  of  the  old  serpent,  and  from  that  ruin 
which  he  had  brought  upon  them  by  tempting  their  first 
parents  to  sin ;  and  so  the  serpent  would  be,  with  respect  to 
them,  disappointed  and  overthrown  in  his  design.  But  how  is 
any  death,  or  indeed  any  calamity  at  all,  brought  upon  their 
posterity  bv  Saian^s  malice  in  that  temptation,  if  instead  of 
that,  all  the  consequent  death  and  sorrow  was  the  fruit  of 
God^s  fatherly  love?  an  instance  of  his  free  and  sovereign 
favour  ?  And  if  multitudes  of  Eve^s  posterity  are  saved  from 
either  spiritual  or  temporal  death  by  a  Redeemer,  one  of  her 
iteed,  how  is  that  any  disappointment  of  Satan's  design  in 
tempting  our  first  parents  ?  How  came  he  to  have  any  such 
thing  in  view  as  the  death  of  Adxm's  and  Eve'*s  posterity,  by 
tempting  them  to  sin,  or  any  expectation  that  their  death  would 
be  the  consequence,  unless  he  knew  that  they  were  included  in 

ike  THREATENING. 

.  *  Some  have  objected  against  his  posterity  being  included 
HI  the  threatening  delivered  to  Adam,  that  the  threatening  itself 
was  inconsistent  with  his  having  any  posterity :  It  being  that  he 
should  die  on  the  day  that  he  sinned.  To  this  I  answer,  that  the 
threatening  was  not  inconsistent  with  his  having  posterity,  ob 
two  accounts : 

I.  Those  words,  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shcdt 
mrely  die^  according  to  the  use  of  such  like  expressions  among 
the  Hebrews^  do  not  signify  immediate  death,  or  that  the  ex- 
ecution shall  be  within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  commis- 
sion of  the  fact ;  nor  did  God  by  those  words  limit  himself 
as  to  the  time  of  executing  the  threatened  punishment ;  but 
that  was  still  left  to  (rod's  pleasure.    Such  a  phrase,  iccord- 
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ing  to  the  icliom  of  the  Hebrew  tongue,  signifiei  no  man  thin 
these  two  thingi : 

1.  A  retd  comteetion  between  the  nn  and  the  punHhmenL 
So  Ezek.  xuiii.  13,  13.  Tke  rigkteoumett  of  the  rigkteoMt 
ikaU  not  deliver  kim  itt  thb  day  of  hi*  tran^retsion.  Am 
for  the  toickedaets  of  the  wickfd  he  shall  not  fall  thereby  a  thb 
DAT  that  he  tvmeth  from  hit  wickednett.  Neither  ihaU  tke 
righteous  be  able  to  live  in  the  day  that  he  binnetb  :  But 
for  hit  iniquity  that  he  hath  committed,  he  shall  dib  for  ti, 
Hereitis  eaid,  thai  in  the  day  be  Binnelh,  heshallnotbe  able 
to  live,  but  he  ehall  die  (  not  signifying  the  time  whea  death 
shall  be  executed  upon  him,  but  the  connection  between  bii 
sin  and  death ;  such  a  connection  as  in  out  present  common 
use  of  language  is  signified  by  the  adverb  of  time,  when  ;  as  if 
one  should  say,  "  According  to  the  laws  of  our  nation,  so  ioag 
as  a  mtui  behaves  himself  as  a  good  subject,  he  may  hve;  but 
Ichen  he  turns  rebel,  be  must  die :"  Not  signifying  tbe  hour, 
day,  or  month  in  which  lie  must  be  executed,  but  only  the  c<hi- 
ncction  between  his  crime  and  death. 

3.  Another  thing  which  seems  to  be  signified  by  such  an 
expression,  is,  that  Adam  should  be  exposed  to  deaik  by  one 
trantgresnidii,  without  waiting  to  try  him  the  second  time.  If 
he  eat  of  that  tree,  he  should  immediately  foil  under  con- 
demnation, though  allcrwards  he  might  abstain  ever  so  strict- 
ly. In  this  rmpect  the  words  are  much  of  the  same  force 
with  those  words  of  Solomon  to  Shimei;  1  Kings,  ii.  37.  Forit 
shall  be  that  ok  the  dav  that  thou  goett  otU,  taid  panegt  oner 
the  brook  Kidron,  thou  shall  know  fur  cERTAra,  that  thou 
SHALT  svRBLv  DIE.  Not  meaning,  that  he  should  certainly  be 
executed  on  that  day,  but  that  he  should  be  assuredly  liable 
to  death  for  the  first  olFcnoc,  and  tliat  he  should  not  have 
another  trial  (o  sec  whether  he  would  go  over  (ho  brook  Kidron 
a  second  time, — Besides, 

II.  If  the  words  lind  implied  that  Adam  should  die  that 
<6ery  dau  (within  twenty  four  or  twelve  hours)  or  that  mcmmf 
Ht  which  he  transgressed,  yet  it  will  by  no  means  follow,  that 
God  oblige<l  himself  to  execute  the  punishment  iu  its  tamott 
extent  on  that  day.  The  sentence  was  in  f^eat  part  executed 
immediately;  he  then  died  spiritually;  he  lost  his  innocence 
and  original  righteousness,  and  the  favour  of  God  ;  a  dismal 
alteration  was  made  in  bis  soul,  by  the  loss  of  that  holy  divine 
principle  which  was  iU  the  highest  sense  the  life  of  the  soul. 
In  this  he  was  truly  ruined  and  undone  thai  very  day ;  be- 
coming corrupt,  miserable,  and  helpless.  And  I  think  it  has 
been  shewn  that  such  a  spiritual  death  was  one  great  thing 
implied  in  the  threatening.  And  the  alteration  then  made  in 
his  body  and  external  slate  was  the  b^iiming  of  temporal 
death.     Grievoii<i  pxtPxanX  calnmity  is  cnlTed  by  the  nanM  of 
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death  in  scripture  Exod.  x.  17. — Intreat  the  Lard  that  he  may 
take  awau  this  death.  Not  only  was  Adam's  soul  ruined  that 
day,  but  his  bodt  was  ruined ;  it  lost  its  beauty  and  vigour,  and 
became  a  poor,  dull,  decaying,  dying  th'mg. 

And  besides  all  this,  Adam  was  that  day  undone  in  a 
more  dreadful  sense ;  he  immediately  fell  under  the  curse  of 
the  law,  and  condemnation  to  eternal  perdition.  In  the 
language  of  scripture,  he  is  dead^  that  is,  in  a  state  of  con- 
demnation to  death;  even  as  our  author  often  explains  this 
language  in  his  exposition  upon  Romans.  In  scripture- 
language,  he  that  oelieves  in  Christ  immediately  receives 
life.  He  passes  at  that  time  from  death  to  Ufe,  and  thence- 
<forward  (to  use  the  apostle  Johii^H  phrase)  '^  has  eternal  life 
abiding  in  him.''  But  yet,  he  does  not  then  receive  eternal 
life  in  its  highest  completion ;  he  has  but  the  beginning  of  it ; 
and  receives  it  in  a  vastly  greater  degree  at  death.  The  proper 
time  for  tlie  complete  fulness,  is  not  till  the  day  of  judgment. 
'When  the  angels  sinned,  their  punishment  was  immediately 
executed  in  a  degree  ;  but  their  full  punishment  is  not  till  the 
end  of  the  world.  And  there  is  nothing  in  God's  threatening  to 
Adam  that  bound  him  to  execute  his  full  punishment  at  once  ; 
nor  any  thing  which  determines  that  he  should  have  no  posteri- 
ty. The  constitution  which  God  esiablished  and  declared,  de- 
termined, that  IF  he  sinned,  and  had  posterity,  he  and  they 
should  die.  But  there  'was  no  constitution  determining  the 
actual  being  of  his  posterity  in  this  case ;  what  posterity  he 
should  have,  how  many,  or  whether  any  at  all.  All  these  things 
God  had  reserved  in  his  own  power :  The  law  and  its  sanction 
intermeddled  not  with  the  matter. 

It  may  be  proper  in  this  place  also  to  take  some  notice  of 
that  objection  of  Dr.  T.  against  Adam  being  supposed  to  be  a 
federal  head  for  his  posterity,  that  it  gives  him  greater  honour 
than  Christ,  as  it  supposes  that  all  liis  posterity  would  have  had 
eternal  life  by  his  obedience,  if  he  had  stood  ;  and  so  a  greater 
number  would  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  than  are 
saved  by  Christ,* — 1  think,  a  sety  little  consideration  is  suffi- 
cient to  shew  that  there  is  no  weight  in  this  objection.  For  the 
benefit  of  Christ's  merit  may  nevertheless  be  vastly  beyond  that 
which  would  have  been  by  the  obedience  of  Adam.  For  those 
that  are  saved  by  Christ,  are  not  merely  advanced  to  happiness 
by  his  merits,  but  saved  from  the  infinitely  dreadful  etlects  of 
Adam's  sin,  and  many  from  immense  guilt,  pollution,  and  mise- 
ry, by  personal  sins.  They  are  also  brought  to  a  holy  and  a 
happy  state  through  infinite  obstacles  ;  and  exalted  to  a  far 
ffreater  degree  of  dignity,  felicity,  and  gloir,  than  would  have 
been  due  for  Adam's  obedience ;  for  aught  1  know,  many  thou- 
sand times  so  great.     And  there  is  enough  in  the  gospel-diff- 
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pensation,  clearly  to  manifest  the  sufficiency  of  Christ's  merits 
for  such  effects  in  all  mankind.  And  how  ereat  the  number  will 
be,  that  shall  actually  be  the  subjects  of  memr  or  how  great  a 
proportion  of  the  whole  race,  considering  the  vast  success  of  the 
gospel  that  shall  be  in  that  future,  extraordinary,  and  glorious 
season^  often  spoken  of,  none  can  tell.  And  the  honour  of  these 
two  federal  heads  arises  not  so  much  from  what  was  pro- 
posed to  each  for  his  trial,  as  from  their  success,  and  the  good 
actually  obtained  ;  and  also  the  manner  of  obtaining.  Christ 
obtains  the  benefits  men  have  through  him  by  proper  merit  of 
condignity,  and  a  true  purchase  by  an  equivalent ;  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  with  Adam  if  he  had  obeyed. 

1  have  now  particularly  considered  the  account  which 
Moses  gives  us,  in  the  beginning  of  the  bible,  of  our  first  parents, 
and  God's  dealings  with  them;  the  constitution  he  established 
with  them,  their  transgression,  and  what  followed.  And  on  the 
whole,  if  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  God  apparently 
speaks  to  Adam  from  time  to  time  ;  and  particularly  if  we  con- 
sider how  plainly  and  undeniably  his  posterity  are  included  in 
the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  on  him  afler  his  fall,  founded 
on  the  foregoing  threatening ;  and  consider  the  curse  dcnounc- 
on  the  ground  for  his  sake,  for  his  sorrow,  and  that  of  his  pos- 
terity ;  and  also  consider,  what  is  evidently  the  occasion  of  his 
giving  his  wife  the  new  name  of  Eve^  and  his  meaning  in  it — 
and  withal  consider  apparent  fact  in  constant  and  universal 
events,  with  relation  to  the  state  of  our  first  parents,  and  their 
posterity  from  that  time  forward,  through  all  ages  of  the  world 
— I  cannot  but  think  it  must  appear  to  every  impartial  person, 
that  Moses's  account  does,  with  sufficient  evidence,  lead  all 
mankind,  to  whom  his  account  is  communicated,  to  understand, 
that  God,  in  his  constitution  with  Adam,  dealt  with  him  as  a 
2im6/w;  person — as  the  head  of  the  human  species — and  had  res- 
pect to  his  posterity,  as  included  in  him.  And  it  must  appear 
that  this  history  is  given  by  divine  direction,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  first  written  revelation,  in  order  to  exhibit  to  our  view  the 
origin  of  the  present  sinful,  miserable  state  of  mankind,  that 
we  might  see  what  that  was  which  first  gave  occasion  for  all 
those  consequent  wonderful  dispensations  of  divine  mercy  and 
grace  towards  mankind,  which  are  the  great  subject  of  the 
scriptures,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament ;  and  that  these 
things  are  not  obscurely  and  doubtfully  pointed  forth,  but  deli- 
vered in  a  plain  account  of  things,  which  easily  and  naturally 
exhibits  them  to  our  understandings. 
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Observations  on  other  Parts  of  the  holy  Scriptures^  chiefly  in  the 
Old  Testament  J  that  prove  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin. 

Original  depravity  may  well  be  argued,  from  wicked- 
ness being  often  spoken  of  in  scripture  as  a  thing  belonging  to 
the  race  of  mankind^  and  as  if  it  were  a  property  of  the  species. 
So  in  Psal  xiv.  2,  3.  The  Lord  looked  down  from  heaven  upon 
the  CHILDREN  OF  MEN,  to  scc  if  there  were  any  that  did  turner- 
stand  and  seek  God.  They  are  all  gone  aside ;  they  are  alto^ 
gether  becomefilthy :  There  is  none  that  doeth  good  ;  no^  not  one. 
The  like  we  have  again,  Psal.  liii.  2,  3. — Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  104, 
105.)  "  The  holy  Spirit  does  not  mean  this  of  every  indivi- 
dual ;  because  in  the  very  same  psalm,  he  speaks  of  some  that 
were  righteous,  ver.  5.  God  is  in  the  generation  of  the  righteous.'*'* 
But  how  little  is  this  observation  to  the  purpose  ?  For  who  ever 
supposed,  that  no  unrighteous  men  were  ever  changed  by 
divine  grace,  and  afterwards  made  righteous  ?  The  pscumist  b 
speaking  of  what  men  are  as  they  are  the  children  of  men ^  born 
of  the  corrupt  human  race ;  and  not  as  born  of  God,  whereby 
they  come  to  be  the  children  of  God,  and  of  the  generation  of 
the  righteous.  The  apostle  Paul  cites  this  place  in  Rom.  iii. 
10 — 12.  to  prove  the  universal  corruption  of  mankind ;  but  yet 
in  the  same  chapter  he  supposes  the  same  persons  spoken  ol  as 
wicked  may  become  righteous,  through  the  righteousness  and 
grace  of  God. 

Wickedness  is  spoken  of  in  other  places  in  the  book  of 
psalms,  as  a  thing  that  belongs  to  men^  as  of  the  human  race^ 
as  sons  of  men.  Thus,  in  Psal.  iv.  2.  O  ye  sons  of  men,  how 
long  will  ye  turn  my  glory  into  shame  ?  How  long  will  ye  love 
vanity?  &c.  Psal.  Ivii.  4.  /  lie  among  them  that  are  set  on 
fire^  even  the  sons  of  men,  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows^ 
and  their  tongue  a  sharp  sword.  Psal.  Iviii.  1,2.  Do  ye  indeed 
meak  righteousness^  O  congregation  ?  Do  ye  judge  tqnightly^ 
O  ye  sons  of  men  ?  Yea,  in  heart  ye  work  wickedness  /  ye 
weigh  out  the  violence  of  your  hands  in  the  earth.  Our  author 
mentioning  these  places,  says,  (p.  105,  note,)  "  There  was  a 
strong  party  in  Israel  disaffected  to  David^s  person  and  govern- 
ment, and  sometimes  he  chooseth  to  denote  them  by  tlie  sons 
or  children  of  men,"  But  it  would  have  been  worth  his  while 
to  have  inquired.  Why  the  psalmist  shoidd  choose  to  denote  the 
worst  men  in  Israel  by  this  name  ?  Why  he  should  choose 
thus  to  disgrace  mankind,  as  if  the  compellation  of  sons  of  men 
most  properly  belonged  to  such  as  were  of  the  vilest  character, 
and  as  if  all  the  sons  of  men,  even  every  one  of  them,  were  of 
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Buch  a  character,  and  none  of  them  did  good  ;  no,  not  one  T  b 
it  not  strange  that  the  righteous  should  not  be  thoiuht  worthy 
to  be  called  tons  of  men,  and  ranked  with  that  nobie  race  of 
beings,  who  nre  born  into  the  world  wholly  right  and  innocent  1 
It  is  a  good,  easy,  and  natural  reason,  why  he  cbooseth  to  call 
the  wicked  $oiu  of  men,  as  a  proper  name  for  them,  That  by 
being  of  the  sons  of  men,  or  of  the  corrupt,  ruined  race  of 
mankind,  they  come  by  their  depravity.  And  the  psalmist 
himself  leads  us  to  this  very  reason,  Psal.  Iviii.  Do  ye  judge 
uprightly,  O  y«  save  of  mem  ?  yea,  in  heart  ye  work  wkked- 
nesg,  ye  iveigh  out  the  violence  of  your  hands.  The  wicked  are 
ESTRANGED  FROM  THE  WOMB,  &c.  Of  which  I  shall  Speak  more 
by  and  by. 

Agreeable  to  these  places  is  Prov.  xxi.  8.  The  way  of  hax 
iafroward  and  strange  ;  but  as  for  the  fure,  his  work  is  right. 
He  that  is  perverse  in  his  walk  is  here  called  by  the  name  of 
fflOff,  as  distinguished  from  the  pure :  which  1  think  is  abso- 
lutely unaccountable,  if  all  mankind  by  nature  are  pure  and 
perfectly  innocent,  and  all  such  as  are  froward  and  strange 
m  their  ways,  therein  depart  from  the  native  purity  of  all 
mankind.  The  words  naturally  lead  ua  to  suppose  the  con- 
trary *,  that  depravity  nnd  pcr^-er^neBs  properly  belong  to  man- 
kind as  they  are  naturally,  and  that  a  being  made  pure,  is  by 
an  after-work,  by  which  some  are  delivered  from  native  pollu- 
tion,  and  distinguished  from  mankind  in  general :  Which  is 
perfectly  agreeable  to  the  representation  in  Rev.  xiv.  4.  where 
we  have  an  account  of  a  number  that  were  not  defiled,  but  were 
pure,  and  followed  the  hamh ;  of  whom  it  is  said,  These  were 
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To  these  things  agree  Jer.  xvii,  5,  9.  In  ver.  5,  it  is  said, 
Cursed  is  he  that  trusleth  in  man.  And  in  ver.  9.  this  reason 
is  given.  The  heart  is  deceitful  above  all  things,  and  desperately 
wicked;  who  can  knoic  it  ?  "What  heart  Is  this  so  wicked  and 
deceitful  \  Why,  evidently  the  heart  of  him,  who,  it  was  said 
before,  we  must  not  trust ;  nnd  that  is  man.  It  alters  not  the 
case  as  to  the  present  argument,  whether  the  deceitfulness  of 
the  heart  here  spoken  of  be  its  deceitfutness  to  the  man  him- 
self, or  to  others.  So  Eccl.  ix.  3,  Madness  is  in  the  heart  of 
the  sons  of  men,  while  they  live.  And  those  words  of  Christ  to 
Peter,  Matth.  xvi.  23.  Clet  thee  behind  ne,  Satan — For  thou 
savourest  not  the  things  that  be  of  God,  but  the  things  that  be  of 
hen.  Signifying  plainly,  that  to  be  carnal  and  vain,  and  op- 
posite to  what  is  spiritual  and  divine,  is  what  properly  belongs 
to  men  in  their  present  state.  The  same  thing  is  supposed  m 
that  of  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  iii.  3.  For  ye  are  yet  camtd.  For 
whereas  there  is  among  you  envying  and  strife,  are  ye  not  camai, 
and  walk  as  men  ?  And  that  in  Hos.  vi.  7.  But-they  like  mbr 
have  transgressed  the  covenant.    To  these  places  rtiay  bs  added 
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Matth.  vii.  Jl.  i/*  ye  beikg  evil,  know  how  to  give  good  gifts, 
JaiD.  iv.  5.  Do  ye  think  that  the  scripture  scith  in  vain^  the  spirk 
thai  DWELLBTH  IN  US,  LusTETH  TO  ENVY  ? — 1  Pet.  iv.  2.  That 
he  no  longer  should  live  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  lusts  of  men, 
frill  to  the  wiU  of  God^-Yet  above  all,  that  in  Job  zv.  16.  How 
much  more  abominable  andfllthy  is  man  who  drinketh  iniquity 
LIKE  WATER  ?    Ctf  which  Riore  presently. 

Now  what  account  can  be  given  of  these  things  on  Dr. 
T.^s  scheme  7  How  strange  is  it,  that  we  should  have  such 
descriptions,  all  over  the  bible,  of  man,  and  the  sons  of  men  I 
Why  should  man  be  so  continually  spoken  of  as  evil,  carnaJ, 
perverse,  deceitful,  and  desperatelv  wicked,  if  all  men  are  by 
nature  as  oerfcctly  innocent,  and  free  from  any  propensity  to 
evil,  as  Aciam  was  the  first  moment  of  his  creation,  all  made 
rights  as  our  author  would  have  us  understand,  Eccl.  vii.  29  ? 
Why  on  the  contrary,  is  it  not  said,  at  least  as  oflen,  and  with 
equal  reason,  that  the  heart  of  man  is  right  and  pure  ^  that  the 
tDoy  of  man  is  innocent  and  holy  ;  and  that  he  who  saioours  true 
virtue  and  wisdom^  savours  the  things  that  be  of  men  ?  Yea,  and 
why  might  it  not  as  well  have  been  said,  the  Lord  looked  down 
from  heaven  on  the  sons  of  men^  to  see  if  there  were  any  that  did 
understand^  and  did  seek  after  God  ;  and  they  were  aU  rights 
idtogether  pure,  there  was  none  inclined  to  do  wwkednessj,  no,  not 
0ne? 

Of  the  like  import  with  the  texts  mentioned  are  those 
which  represent  wickedness  as  what  properly  belongs  to  the 
WORLD ;  and  that  they  who  are  otherwise  are  sax>ed  froni  the 
worlds  and  called  out  of  it.  As  John  vii.  7.  The  world  cann(a 
hate  you ;  but  me  it  nateth ;  because  I  testify  of  it^  that  the 
works  thereof  are  evil.  Chap.  viii.  23.  Ye  are  of  this  world  :  / 
am  not  of  this  world.  Chap.  xiv.  17.  The  spirit  of  truths  whom 
the  world  cannot  receive:  because  it  seeth  him  not^  neither 
inoweth  him:  But  ye  know  him.  Chap.  zv.  18,  19.  If  the 
world  hate  you^  ye  know  that  it  hated  me  before  it  hated  you. 
If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  woulalove  its  own :  But 
because  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I  have  chosen  you  out  of  the 
world,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you.  Rev.  xiv.  3,  4.  These 
are  they  which  were  redeemed  from  the  earth, — redeemed 
from  among  men.  John  xvii.  9.  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but 
for  them  which  thou  hast  given  me.  ver.  14.  /  have  given  them 
tky  word  ;  and  the  world  hath  hated  them^  because  they  care  not 
of  the  WORLD,  even  as  I  am  not  of  the  world.  1  John  iii.  13. 
marvel  not,  my  brethren^  if  the  world  hate  you.  Chap,  iv,  5. 
They  are  of  the  world,  therefore  speak  they  of  the  wori.d,  and 
the  world  heareth  them.  Chap.  v.  19.  We  are  of  God^and  the 
whole  WORLD  lieth  in  wickedness.  It  is  evident  that  in  these 
places  by  the  world  is  meant  the  world  of  mankind ;  not  the 
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habitation,  but  ttie  inhabitants :  For  it  is  the  world  spoken  of  u 
Jotting,  hating,  doing  evil  worfa^  apeaking,  hearing,  &.C. 

The  same  thing  is  shewn,  when  wickedneu  ii  often 
spoken  of  as  being  man's  own,  in  contradistinction  from  virtue 
and  hohness.  So  men's  lusts  are  often  called  their  own  heart's 
lusts,  and  their  practising  wickedness  is  called  walking  in  their 
OWN  ways,  walking  in  their  own  counsels,  in  the  imagination 
of  their  own  heart,  and  in  the  sight  of  their  own  eyes,  accord- 
Big  to  their  own  devices,  &.c.  'I'heae  things  denote  wicked- 
ness to  be  a  quality  belonging  ]>ropGrly  to  the  character  and 
nature  of  mankind  in  thuir  pieiient  Btute :  As,  when  Cluiil 
would  represent  that  lying  is  remarkably  the  character  and  the 
very  nature  of  the  devil  in  his  present  state,  he  expresses  it 
thus,  John  viii.  44.  Whim  he  tpeuketh  a  lie,  iie  tpeaketh  of  At> 
own:  For  he  is  a  lia^,  and  the  father  of  if. 

And  that  wickedness  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  men  in 
their  present  state,  may  be  argued  frum  those  places  which 
apeak  of  mankind  as  being  wicked  in  their  childhood,  otjrom 
their  childhood.  So  Prov,  xxii.  15.  FoUishnett  it  bound  m  ^ 
heart  of  a  child  ;  but  the  rod  of  correction  thall  drive  it  far  from 
Aim.  Nothing  is  more  manifest,  than  that  the  wise  man  in  this 
book  continually  uses  the  word  folly,  or  foolishness,  for  wicked- 
ness ;  and  that  this  is  what  he  means  in  this  place,  the  words 
themselves  explain.  For  the  rod  of  correction  is  proper  to 
drive  away  no  other  foolishness,  but  that  which  is  of  a  mural 
nature.  The  word  rendered  bound,  signilies  (as  observed  in 
PooVm  Synopsis,)  a  close  and  firm  union.  The  same  word  is 
used  in  Chap.  vi.  21.  Bind  them  coat'mnally  upon  thine  heart. 
And  Chap.  vii.  3.  Bini>  them  upon  thy  fingers,  write  them  upon 
the  table  of  thine  heart.*  The  same  verb  is  used,  1  Sam. 
xviii.  1.  The  soul  of  Jonathan  was  knit,  or  bound  to  the  soul 
of  David,  and  Jonathan  loved  him  as  his  own  soul. — But  how 
comes  wickedness  to  be  so  firmly  hound,  and  strongly  fixed,  in 
the  hearts  of  children,  if  it  be  not  there  naturally  ?  They  have 
had  no  time  firmly  to  fix  habits  of  sin,  by  long  custom  in  acliwl 
wickedness,  as  those  who  have  lived  many  years  in  the  world. 

The  same  thing  is  signified  in  thai  noted  place.  Gen,  viii. 
21.  For  the  imagination  ofman''s  heart  is  evi  .  from  his  voith. 
It  alters  not  the  case,  whether  it  be  translated /or  or  (Aowg-A  the 
imagination  of  man's  heart  is  evil  from  his  youth,  as  Br.  T. 
would  have  it.  The  word  translated  youth,  signifi  s  the  whole 
of  the  former  part  of  die  age  of  man,"  which  commences  from 
the  beraining  of  life.  The  word  in  its  (ierivntion  hasrefen  nee 
lo  the  birth  or  beginning  of  existence.  It  comes  from  (^>)  a 
word  to  shake  off,  as  a  tree  shakes  off  its  ripe  fiiiit,  or  a  plant  its 

*  To  the  like  purpoBc  is  Ch.p.  iii.  3.  and  D«nt.  li.  IB.  where  thia  woM  nmA 
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seed  ;  the  birth  of  children  being  commonly  represented  by  a 
tree  yielding  fruit,  or  a  plant  yielding  seed.  So  that  the  word 
here  translated  youths  comprehends  not  only  what  we  in  English 
most  commonly  call  the  time  of  youth,  but  also  childhood  and 
infancy,  and  is  very  often  used  to  signify  these  latter.* 

Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  124.  note,)  that  he  "  conceives,  from  the 
youths  is  a  phrase  signifying  the  greatness  or  long  duration  of 
a  thing.^^  But  if  by  long  duration  he  means  any  thing  else 
than  what  is  literally  expressed,  viz,  from  the  beginning  of  life, 
he  has  no  reason  to  conceive  so ;  neither  has  what  he  offers  so 
much  as  the  shadow  of  a  reason  for  his  conception.  Ther«  is 
no  appearance  in  the  words  of  the  two  or  three  texts  he  men- 
tions, of  their  meaning  any  thing  else  than  what  is  most  literally 
signified.  And  it  is  certain,  that  what  he  suggests  is  not  the 
ordinary  import  of  such  a  phrase  among  the  Hebrews  ;  but  that 
thereby  is  meant /ram  the  beginnings  or  the  early  time  of  life  ^  or 
existence ;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  places  following,  where  the 
same  word  in  the  Hebrew  is  used  as  in  the  eighth  of  Genesis. 
1  Sam.  xii.  2.     /  am  old  and  grey-headed — and  I  have  walked 


before  you  from  my  childhood  until  this  day,  Psal.  Ixxi.  6, 6, 
Thou  art  my  trust  from  my  youth  :  By  thee  have  I  been  hold* 
en  up  from  the  womb.  Thou  art  he  that  took  me  of  my  mother"^ s 
bowels,  (ver.  17,  18.)  O  God^  thou  hast  taught  me  from  my 
YOUTH  ;  atid  hitherto  have  I  declared  thy  wondrous  works:  Now 
also^  when  I  am  old  and  grey-headed^  forsake  me  not.  Psal. 
cxxix.  1,  2.  Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  prom  my  youth, 
may  Israel  now  say :  Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me  from 
MY  youth  ;  yet  have  they  not  prevailed  against  me,  Isa.  xlvii. 
12.  Stand  now  with  the  multitude  of  thy  sorceries^  wherein  thou 
hast  laboured  from  thy  youth.  (So  also  ver.  15.)  2  Sam. 
xix.  7.  That  will  be  worse  niHo  thee^  than  all  the  evil  that 
befell  thee  from  thy  youth  until  now.  Jer.  iii.  24,  25,  Shams 
hath  devoured  the  labour  of  our  father  s^  from  our  youth. — We 
have  sinned  against  the  Lord  our  God  from  our  youth,  even 
to  this  day.] 

And  it  is  observed,  that  according  to  the  manner  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  when  it  is  said,  such  a  thing  has  been  from 
youths  or  the  first  part  of  existence,  the  phrase  is  to  be  under- 
stood as  including  that  first  time  of  existence.  So,  Josh.  vi.  21. 
They  utterly  destroyed  all  from  the  young  to  the  old^  (so  in  the 

*  A  word  of  the  same  root  is  used  to  si^fnify  a  young  ehUd^  or  a  little  ehild,  in 
the  following  places  :  1  Sam.  i.  24, 25, 27. 1  Kings  iii.  7.  and  xi.  17.  2  Kinga  iL  33. 
Job  xxziii.  25.  Prov.  xxii.  6.  xxiii- 13.  and  xxix.  21  Isai.  x.  19.  xi.  6.  and  Ixv.  20. 
Hot.  XL  1.  The  same  word  is  used  to  signify  an  infant^  in  Exod.  ii.  6.  and  x.  9. 
Jnd.  xiii.  5,  7,  8,  24,  1  Sam.  i.  22.  and  iv.  21.  2  Kings  v.  14.  Isai.  vii.  16  and  viH.  4. 

t  So  Gen.  xhn,  34.  Job  xxxi.  18.  Jer.  xxxii.  30.  and  xlviii.  11.  Eiek.  iv.  14. 
Zoeh.  xiii.  R. 
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Hdtrvw)  i.  e.  including  both.  (So  Gen.  xii.  4.  ind  Esthu 
iii.  13.) 

And  as  mankind  are  represented  in  scnpture  as  being  of 
a  wicked  heart  from  their  youth,  bo  in  other  places  they  are 
spoken  of  as  being  thus  from  the  wotiA.  Psal.  Iviii,  3-  The 
wicked  are  estranged  from  tub  womb  :  They  go  attray  at  iot» 
as  they  he  bom,  speaking  lies.  It  is  observable  that  the  psalm- 
ist mentions  this  as  what  belongs  to  the  wicked,  as  the  somb  of 
hbh  :  For,  these  are  the  precedmg  words ;  "  Do  ye  judge  Bp- 
tightly,  O  ye  sons  of  men  ^ —  Yea,  in  heart  ye  work  wicked' 
ness.^^  Then  it  follows,  the  wicked  are  estranged  frov  thb 
WOMB,  &c.  The  next  verse  is,  their  poison  is  like  the  poison  of 
a  serpent.  Serpents  are  poisonous  as  soon  as  they  come  into 
the  world ;  they  derive  a  poisonous  nature  by  their  generation. 
Dr.  T.  (p.  134, 135.)  says, "  It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  scriptural 
figurative  way  of  aggravating  wickedness  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  signifying  early  and  settled  habits  of  virtue  on  the  other, 
to  speak  of  it  as  being  from  the  uiom&.''  And  as  aprobable 
instance  of  the  latter,  he  cites  that  in  Isai.  xlix.  1.  The  Lord 
hath  called  me  from  the  womb  ifrom  tlie  bowels  of  my  mother  hath 
he  made  mention  of  my  name.  But  I  apprehend,  that  in  order 
to  seeing  this  to  be  either  evident  or  probable,  a  man  must  have 
eyes  peculiarly  affected,  I  humbly  conceive  that  such  phrases 
as  that  in  the  49th  of  Isaiah,  of  God's  calling  the  pro- 
phet yrom  the  womb,  are  evidently  not  of  the  import  which  he 
supposes  :  but  mean  truly  from  the  beginning  of  existence, 
and  are  manifestly  of  like  signification  with  that  which  is  said 
of  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  Jer.  i.  5.  Before  I  formed  thee  in  the 
belly,  I  knew  thee  :  Before  thou  earnest  out  of  the  womb,  I  sanc- 
tified thee,  and  ordained  thee  a  prophet  unto  the  nations.  Which 
surely  means  something  else  besides  a  high  degree  of  virtue  : 
It  plainly  signifies  that  he  was,  from  his  first  existence,  set 
apart  by  God  for  a  prophet.  And  it  would  be  as  unreasonable 
to  understand  it  otherwise,  as  to  suppose  the  angel  meant  any 
other  than  that  Sainson  was  set  apart  to  be  a  Nazaritc  from  the 
beginning  of  his  life,  when  he  says  to  his  mother,  Behold,  thou 
shall  conceive  and  bear  a  son  :  And  now  drink  no  wine  nor  strong 
drink,  ^,  For  the  child  shall  be  a  Naxarite  to  God,  from  the 
wohb,  to  the  day  of  his  death.  By  these  instances  it  is  plain, 
that  the  phrase,  from  the  womb,  as  the  other, /rom  the  youth, 
as  used  m  scripture,  properly  signifies  from  the  beginning  of 
life. 

Very  remarkable  is  that  place.  Job  xv.  14 — 16.  What  it 
man,  that  be  should  be  clean  ?  And  he  that  is  borm  or  a  womas, 
that  he  should  be  righteous  ?    Behold,  ke  puttetk  no  trtttt  m 

*AphraMorthelikeiiDporl  wilb  tliBtbGen.  viii.  81.     Th' 
nil  m^ht  have  been  rendprRd.fhoffin-arf'niorhiahFart  w  nvil. 
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Us  saints  ;  yea^  the  heavens  are  not  clean  in  hts  sight :  How 
much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is  num^  which  drinketh  ini- 
quky  like  water  ?  And  no  less  remarkable  is  our  author^s  me- 
thod of  managing  it  The  16th  verse  expresses  an  exceeding 
degree  of  wickedness,  in  as  plain  and  emphatical  terms^ 
almost,  as  can  be  invented  ;  every  word  representing  this  in 
the  strongest  manner :  How  much  more  abominable  and  filthy  is 
man^  that  drinketh  iniquity  like  water  ?  I  cannot  now  recollect 
where  we  have  a  sentence  equal  to  it  in  the  whole  bible,  for 
an  emphatical,  lively,  and  strong  representation  of  great  wick- 
edness of  heart.  Any  one  of  the  words,  as  such  words  are 
used  in  scripture,  would  represent  great  wickedness  :  If  it  had 
been  only  said,  Hofw  much  more  abominable  is  man  ?  Or,  Haw 
much  more  filthy  is  man  ?  Or,  Man  that  drinketh  iniquity. 
But  all  these  are  accumulated  with  the  addition  of— like 
water^ — the  further  to  represent  the  boldness  or  greediness  of 
men  in  wickedness.  Though  iniquity  be  the  most  deadly 
poison,  yet  men  drink  it  as  boldly  as  they  drink  water,  are  as 
familiar  with  it  as  with  their  common  drink,  and  drink  it  with 
like  greediness  as  he  that  is  thirsty  drinks  water.  That  bold- 
ness and  eagerness  in  persecuting  the  saints,  by  which  the 
great  degree  of  the  depravity  of  man^s  heart  often  appears,  is 
thus  represented,  Psal.  xiv.  4.  Ifove  the  workers  of  iniquity  no 
knowledge  who  eat  up  my  people  as  they  eat  bread  ?  And  the 
greatest  eagerness  of  thirst  is  represented  by  thirsting  as  an 
animal  thirsts  after  water,  Psal.  xlii.  I. 

Now  let  us  see  the  soft,  easy^  light  manner,  in  which  Dn 
T.  treats  this  place,  (p.  143.)  ^^  How  much  more  abominable 
and  filthy  is  man^  is  comparison  of  the  divute  purity, 
who  drinketh  iniquity  like  water  ?  who  is  attended  with  so 
many  sensual  appetites  and  so  apt  to  indulge  them.  You  see 
the  argument,  man  in  his  present  weak  and  fleshly  state  can- 
not be  clean  before  God,  Why  so  ?  Because  he  is  conceived 
and  born  in  sin,  by  reason  of  Adam^s  sin  ?  No  such  thing. 
But  because,  if  the  purest  creatures  are  not  pure  in  compari" 
son  of  God^  much  less  a  being  subject  to  so  many  infirmities 
as  a  mortal  man.  Which  is  a  demonstration  to  me,  not 
only  that  Job  and  his  friends  did  not  intend  to  establish  the 
doctrine  we  are  now  examining,  but  that  they  were  wholly 
strangers  to  it.^^  Thus  he  endeavours  to  reconcile  this  text 
with  his  doctrine  of  the  perfect  native  innocence  of  mankind  \ 
in  which  we  have  a  notable  specimen  of  his  demonstrations^  as 
well  as  of  that  great  impartiality  and  fairness  in  examining 
and  expounding  the  scripture,  of  which  he  sa  often  makes  a 
profession  I 

In  this  place  we  are  not  only  told  how  wicked  man^s  heart 
16,  but  also  how  men  come  by  such  wickedness ;  even  by  be- 
ing of  the  race  of  mankind,  by  ordinary  generation  :  What  is 
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man  that  he  tkould  be  clean  ?  and  he  that  it  bom  of  a  womum, 
thai  he  shoiM  be  righteous  ?  Our  author  (p.  141, 14:2.)  repre- 
sent§  man  being  born  of  a  woman,  as  a  ^frifhroMs  to  aignHy 
man  ;  and  that  there  is  no  design  in  the  words  to  give  a  rea- 
son why  man  is  not  clean  and  righteous.  But  the  case  is  moat 
evidently  otherwise,  if  we  may  interpret  the  book  of  Jo6  \fj 
itself.  It  is  most  plain  that  man's  being  horn  of  a  woman  u 
given  as  a  reason  of  his  not  being  clean  ;  chapter  ziv.  4.  Who 
can  bring aclean  thing  otUofamutclean  ?  Job  is  speaking  there 
expressly  of  man's  being  born  of  a  woman,  as  appears  in  ver.  1. 
And  here  how  plain  is  it,  that  this  is  given  as  a  reason  of  man's 
not  being  clean  ?  Concerning  this  Dr.  T.  says.  That  /Ais  hag  mo 
retpect  to  any  moral  uncleannens,  but  only  common  fraUty,  4*- 
But  how  evidently  is  this  also  otherwise  T  when  that  unclean- 
ness  which  a  man  has  by  l)eing  born  of  a  woman,  is  ezpreBslv 
explained  of  utuighteouimesg^  in  the  next  chapter  at  the  14th 
verse.  What  it  man  that  he  should  be.  clean  ?  and  he  that  it 
bom  of  a  woman  that  he  should  be  righteous  ?  Also  in  chap. 
Xzv.  4.  How  then  can  man  be  justified  with  God?  And  how  can 
he  be  clean  that  is  bom  of  a  woman  ?  It  is  a  moral  cleaonesi 
Bildad  is  speaking  of,  which  a  man  needs  in  order  to  his  being 
justified^-ais  design  is  to  convince  Job  of  his  moral  impurity, 
and  from  thence  of  God's  righteousness  in  his  severe  Judg- 
ments upon  him ;  and  not  of  his  natural  frailly. 

And  without  doubt,  David  has  respect  to  this  way  of 
derived  wickedness  of  heart,  when  lie  says,  Psal.  li.  5.  Be- 
hold, I  was  sheqten  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  con- 
ceive me.  It  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  argument  we  are 
upon,  whether  the  word  (-incn-)  conceive  me  signifies  to  con- 
ceive, or  to  nurse;  which  latter  our  author  takes  so  much 
pains  to  prove  :  For  when  he  has  done  all,  he  speaks  of  it  as  a 
jnst  translation  of  the  words  to  render  Ihem  thus,  /  was  bob5 
in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  mij  mother  nurse  me.  (p.  135.)  If 
it  is  own»]  that  man  is  bom  in  sin,  it  is  not  worth  the  while 
to  dispute,  whether  it  is  expressly  asserted  that  be  is  con- 
ceived in  sin.  But  Dr.  T.  atter  his  miinner,  insists,  that  such 
expressions  as  being  bom  in  sin,  being  transgressors  Jrom  the 
womb,  and  the  like,  are  only  phrasei  figuratit^ely  to  denote 
aggravation,  and  a  high  degree  of  wickedness.  But  the  con- 
trary has  been  already  demonstrated,  from  many  plain  scrip- 
ture instances.  Nor  is  one  instance  produced,  in  which  tliere 
is  any  evidence  that  such  a  phrase  is  used  in  such  a  manner. 
A  poetical  sentence  out  of  Viruil's  Mneid  has  here  been  pro- 
duced, and  made  much  of  by  some,  as  parallel  with  this,  in 
what  Dido  says  to  jEneas,  in  these  lines : 

Neo  (ibi  dira  pareni,  gfeuerii  nee  Dardurai^aootor, 
P«rUB;  SeddurtBSCQuil  le  caDtibni  horMDS 
(^UCBsiM.  bjrrcaDEeqae  admAriint  nbera  tjgre». 


m 

Chap.  ii.      Texts  chiefly  of  the  Old  Testament^  4<*  ^'^ 

In  which  she  tells  jEneas^  thai  not  a  goddess  was  his  mother, 
nor  Anchises  his  father ;  but  that  he  had  been  brought  forth 
by  a  horrid  rocky  mountain,  and  nursed  at  the  dugs  of  timers, 
to  represent  the  greatness  of  his  cruelty  to  her.  But  now 
unlike  and  unparallel  is  this  ?  Nothing  could  be  more  natural, 
than  for  a  woman  overpowered  with  the  passion  of  love,  and 
distracted  with  raging  jealousy  and  disappointment,  thinking 
herself  treated  with  brutish  perfidy  and  cruelty,  by  a  iover 
whose  highest  fame  had  been  his  being  the  son  of  a  goddess, 
^o  aggravate  his  inhumanity  and  hard-heartedness  with  this, 
that  his  behaviour  was  not  worthy  the  son  of  a  goddess,  nor 
becoming  one  whose  father  was  an  illustrious  prince  :  And  that 
he  acted  more  as  if  he  had  been  brought  forth  by  hard  unre* 
lenting  rocks,  and  had  sucked  the  dugs  of  tigers.  But  what 
18  there  in  the  case  of  David  parallel,  or  at  all  in  like  manner 
leading  him  to  speak  of  himself  as  born  in  sin,  in  any  such 
figurative  sense !  He  is  not  speaking  himself,  nor  any  one 
speaking  to  him,  of  any  excellent  and  divine  father  and  mo- 
tber,  of  whom  he  was  bom:  Nor  is  there  any  appearance  of 
bis  aggravating  his  sin,  by  its  being  unworthy  of  his  high  birth. 
There  is  nothing  else  visible  in  David^s  case,  to  lead  him  to 
tBke  notice  of  his  being  born  in  «m,  but  only  his  having  such 
experience  of  the  continuance  and  power  of  indwelling  sin, 
after  so  long  a  time,  and  so  many  and  great  means  to  engage 
him  to  holiness  :  which  shewed  that  sin  was  inbred,  and  in  his 
▼ery  nature. 

Dr.  T.  often  objects  to  these  and  other  texts,  brought  by 
divines  to  prove  original  sin,  that  there  ti  no  mention  made  in 
them  of  Adam^  nor  of  his  sin.  He  cries  out,  Here  is  not  the 
least  mention  or  intimation  o/*  Adam,  or  any  ill  ejects  of  his  sin 
vpon  us. — Here  is  not  one  word^  nor  the  least  hint  of  Adam,  or 
any  consequences  of  his  sin^  &c,  &c.*  He  says,!  "  If  Job  and 
his  friends  had  known  and  believed  the  doctrine  of  a  corrupt 
nature,  derived  from  Adam^s  sin  only,  they  ought  in  reason 
and  truth  to  have  given  this  as  the  true  and  only  reason  of  the 
human  imperfection  and  uncleanness  they  mention.^'  But 
these  objections  and  exclamations  are  made  no  less  imper* 
nently  than  fi^equently.  It  is  no  more  a  procrf"  that  corruption 
of  nature  did  not  come  b^  Adam^s  sin,  because  many  times 
when  it  is  mentioned,  his  sm  is  not  expressly  mentioned  as  the 
cause  of  it ;  than  that  death  did  not  come  by  Adam^s  sin,  as 
Dr.  T.  says  it  did.  For  though  death,  as  incident  to  mankind,. 
is  mentioned  so  often  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  by  our 
Saviour  in  his  discourses,  yet  Adam^s  sin  is  not  once  expressly 
mentioned,    after   the   three    first  chapters  of  Genesis^  any 

'^Pag*  fi,  64»  96,  97,  96,  108,  106,  119,  US,  l^  1SS.1S7,  196,  136,  14t. 
143,  149,  151,  155,  289.        1 148. 
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where  in  ail  the  Old  Testuneat  or  the  four  EvangeUrti,  u  Ae 
OGcaaion  of  it 

What  chrutitn  has  there'  ever  been,  that  beUend  ths 
moral  comq)tion  of  human  nature,  who  ever  doubted  that  it 
came  in  the  way  of  which  the  apostle  ipeaks,  when  he  mij*, 
**Bt/  one  man  an  entered  into  the  wwld,  and  death  by  anf" 
Nor  indeed  have  they  any  more  reason  to  doubt  of  it,  than  to 
doubt  of  the  whde  fatstory  of  our  fint  parents,  bec«ue  Adamli 
name  in  so  rarely  mentioned  on  any  occasion  in  scripture,  after 
that  first  account  of  him,  and  Eve's  never  at  all ;  and  became 
we  have  no  more  any  ezpress  mention  of  the  particular  man- 
ner in  which  mankind  were  first  brou^t  into  being,  either 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  Adam  or  Eve.  It  is  sufficient, 
that  the  abiding,  most  visible  effects  of  these  things  remaia 
in  the  view  of  mankind  in  all  aces,  and  are  often  spoken  of 
in  scripture ;  aud  that  the  particular  manner  of  their  being  ii^ 
troduced  is  onco  plainly  set  forth  in  the  beginning  oT  the 
Bible,  in  that  history  which  gives  us  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  all  things.  And  doubtless  it  was  eipected  by  the  great  an- 
thor  of  the  bible,  that  the  account  in  the  three  first  chapters 
of  Genesis  should  be  taken  as  a  plain  account  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  both  natural  and  moral  evil  into  the  world.  The  histor 
ry  of  Adam's  sin,  with  its  circumstances,  God's  threatening, 
the  sentence  pronounced  upon  him  after  his  transgression  and 
the  immediate  consequences,  consistiDg  in  so  vast  an  alteration 
in  his  state — and  the  state  of  the  world,  with  respect  to  all  his 
posterity — most  directly  and  sufficiently  lead  us  to  undentand 
the  rise  of  calamity,  sin  and  death,  in  this  sinfiil,  miseraMe 
world. 

It  is  fit  we  all  should  know,  that  it  does  not  become  us  to 
telt  the  Most  High,  how  often  he  shall  particularly  explain  and 
give  the  reason  of  any  doctrine  which  ha  teaches,  in  order  to 
our  believing  what  he  says.  If  he  has  at  all  given  us  evidence 
that  it  is  a  doctrine  agreeaUe  to  his  mind,  it  becomes  us  to  re- 
ceive it  with  full  credit  and  submission  ;  and  not  sullenly  to  re- 
ject it,  because  our  notions  and  humours  are  not  suited  in  the 
manner,  and  number  of  times,  of  his  particularly  explaining  iL 
How  often  is  pardon  of  sins  promised  in  the  Old  Testammit  to 
repenting  and  returning  sinners  f  How  many  hundred  times  is 
God's  special  favour  there  promised  to  the  sincerely  ri^teoos, 
without  any  express  mention  of  these  benefitB  beuig  through 
Christ  7  Would  it  therefore  become  us  to  say,  that  maamudi 
as  our  dqiendence  on  Christ  for  these  benefiu  is  a  doctrine* 
which,  if  true,  is  of  such  importance,  God  ought  ezprenly  to 
have  mentioned  Ciuist's  merits  as  the  reason  and  ground  of 
the  benefits,  if  he  knew  they  were  the  ground  of  them;  and 
should  have  plainly  declared  it  sooner,  and  more  fittquently,  if 
fiver  he  expected  we  should  believe  him  when  he  did  tell  ua  of 
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it  ? — How  oft  is  vengeance  and  misery  threatened  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  the  wicked,  without  any  clear  and  express  signi- 
fication of  any  such  thing  intended^  as  that  everlasting  fire, 
where  there  is  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth,  in  another  world, 
which  Christ  so  often  speaks  of  as  the  punishment  appointed 
for  all  the  wicked  ?  Would  it  now  become  a  christian  to  object 
and  say,  that  if  God  really  meant  any  such  thing,  he  ought  in 
reason  and  truth  to  have  declared  it  plainly  and  mlly ;  and  not 
to  have  been  so  silent  about  a  matter  of  such  vast  importance 
to  all  mankind,  for  four  thousand  years  together? 


CHAP.  HI. 

Observations  on  various  other  Places  of  Scripture^  principally  of 
the  New  Testament^  proving  the  Vodrine  of  Original  Stn. 

SECT.  I. 

Observations  on  John  iii.  6.  m  Connection  with  some  other  Pas- 
sages in  the  New  Testament. 

Those  words  of  Christ,  giving  a  reason  to  Nicodemus, 
why  we  must  be  born  again,  John  iii.  6.      That  which  is  bom  of 
the  fleshy  is  fleshy  and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  spirit  is  spirit, 
have  not  without  good  reason  been  produced  by  divines,  as 
a  proof  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin :  supposing  that  by 
flesh  here  is  meant  tfie  human  nature  in  a  debased  cmd  corrupt 
state.    Yet  Dr.  T.  (p.  144.)  thus  explains  these  words,  "  that 
which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  fleshy  that  which  is  born  by  na- 
tural descent  and  propagation,  is  a  man  consisting  of  body  and 
soul,  or  the  mere  constitution  and  powers  of  a  man  in  their 
natural  slate.^^     But  the  constant  use  of  these  iermaj  flesh  and 
spirit^  in  other  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  when   thus  set 
in  opposition,  and  the  latter  said  to  be  produced  by  the  spirit 
of  God,  as  here — and   when  expressive  of  the  same   thing 
which  Christ  is  here  speaking  of  to  Nicodemus,  viz.  the  requi- 
site qualifications  to  salvation — will  fully  vindicate  the  sense 
of  our  divines.     Thus  in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Romans^ 
where  these  terms  flesh  and  spirii^  (<fa^  and  w/suiui  are  abundant- 
ly repeated,  and  set  in  opposition,  as  here.     So  chap.  vii.  14. 
The  tcoD  is  (zivs\nuirtx(^)  spiritual,  but  I  am  (tfapxix®^)  carnal,  sold 
under  sin.     He  cannot  only  mean,  ^  1  am  a  man  consisting  of 
body  and  soul,  cmd  having  thepowers  of  a  manJ*     Ver.   18.     I 
know  that  in  me,  that  is,  in  .my  flesh,  dweUeth  no  good  thin^. 
He  does  not  mean  to  condemn  his  firame,  as  consisting  qfboay 
Vol..  II.  57 
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and  tout ;  and  to  assert,  that  in  hia  human  conglitution,  with  the 
poaerg  of  a  man,  dwells  no  good  thing  And  when  he  Bays  is 
the  lii  t  verse  of  the  chapter,  icith  the  mlr  Imytelf  sent  lAe 
law  of  Gvd,  but  with  the  flesh,  the  law  of  sin ;  he  cannot  mean, 
*  /  myself  serve  the  law  of  God;  but  with  mv  innocent  Amroh 
constitution,  as  having  the  pouers  of  a  man,  1  serve  the  law  of 
sin.*  And  when  he  siiys  in  the  next  words,  the  beginoing  of 
the  8lh  chapter,  ihtre  is  no  condemnation  to  them, — ikai  walk 
not  afier  the  FLTsn,  but  ufier  the  spirit  i  and  ver.'4.  Therightc 
ousnessofthelaw  is  fulfilled  iit  us, who  walk  not  after  the  n^Exa  ; 
he  cannot  mean,  '  there  ia  no  condemnation  to  them  that  walk 
not  according  to  the  powers  of  a  mat},''  &c.  And  when  he  says, 
(ver.  5.  and  6.)  They  that  are  after  the  flesh,  do  mind  the 
things  of  the  flebh  :  and  to  be  carnally  minded  is  death  ,*  he  does 
not  intend,  '  they  that  are  according;  to  the  human  conatituiiomt 
and  the  powers  of  a  man,  do  mind  tlje  things  of  the  human  coi^ 
stituiion  and  powers ;  and  to  mind  these  is  death.'*  And  when 
he  says,  (ver.  7.  and  S.)  The  carnal  (or  fleshly)  mind  is  enmity 
mgainst  God,  and  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  neither  indeed 
can  be:  so  that  they  that  are  in  the  flesh,  cannot  please  Godf 
he  cannot  mean,  thai  to  mind  the  things  which  are  agreeable 
to  '  the  powers  and  constitution  of  a  mun,^  who  as  our  author 
says,  is  constituted  or  made  right,  is  enmity  against  God ;  and 
that  a  mind  which  is  agreeable  to  this  right  human  constitution, 
as  God  hath  made  it,  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God,  nor  in* 
deed  can  be ;  and  that  ihey  who  are  according  to  such  a  consti- 
tution cannot  please  (lod/  And  when  it  itissaid,  (ver.  0.)  Ye  are 
1iotinthefl(sh,butin  t/fes/Hrir.lbcapostlecannotmean,  'yearenot 
in  the  human  nature,  as  constituted  of  boi!y  and  soul,  and  trith  the 
powers  of  a  man.''  It  is  most  manifest,  that  by  l\\e  flesh  here  the 
apostle  means  n  nature  that  is  corrupt,  of  an  evil  tendency,  and 
ducclly  opposite  to  the  law  and  holy  nature  of  God  ;  so  that  to 
walk  according  to  it,  and  to  have  a  mind  bo  conformed,  is  to 
be  an  utter  enemy  to  God  and  his  law  ;  in  a  state  of  perfect 
inconsistence  with  subjection  to  God,  and  of  being  pleasing  to 
him  ;  and  in  a  sure  and  infallible  tendency  to  death  and  utter 
destruction.  And  it  is  plain,  that  here  by  walking  after,  or 
according  to  the  flesh,  is  meant  the  same  thing  as  walking  ac- 
cording to  a  corrupt  And  sinful  nature ;  and  to  walk  according 
to  the  spirit,  is  to  walk  according  to  a  holy  and  divine  nature 
or  principle ;  And  to  be  carnally  minded,  \i  the  same  as  being 
viciously  and  corruptly  minded  ;  and  to  be  gpirituaUy  mindea, 
is  to  be  of  a  virtuous  and  holy  disposition. 

When  Christ  says,  John  iii.  6.  That  which  is  bom  of  the 
FLE8H  is  FLEsn,  he  represents  the  flesh  not  merely  as  a  quaUty : 
for  it  would  be  incongruous  to  speak  of  a  quality  as  a  thing  bors. 
Therefore  man,  as  in  his  whole  nature  corrupt,  is  called  flesh ; 
which  is  agreeable  to  other  scripture  representations,  wb«re 
he  corrupt  nature  is  called  the  old  man,  the  body  of  nn.  and 
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the  hMy  of  death.  Agreeable  to  this  are  those  representations 
in  the  7th  and  8th  chapters  of  Romans,  There^  flesh  is  figura^ 
lively  represented  as  a  person,  according  to  the  apostle^s 
manner.  This  is  observed  by  Mr.  Locke,  and  after  him  by 
Dr.  T.  who  takes  notice  that  the  apostle,  in  the  6th  and  7th 
of  Romctfis^  represents  sin  as  a  person ;  and  that  he  figuratively 
distinguishes  in  himself  two  persons,  speaking  of  flesh  as  his 
person.  For  I  know  that  in  me,  that  is  in  my  flesh,  dwelleth 
no  good  thing.  And  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  the  8th  chap* 
ler  he  still  continues  this  representation,  speaking  of  the  flesh 
as  a  person.  Accordingly,  in  the  6th  and  7th  verses,  he  speaks 
of  the  mind  of  the  fleshy  (<pjoviiffca  <rafx@-,)  and  of  the  mind  of  the 
spirit,  (9^vtjfjLa  7sS)/6mimlt<^,)  as  if  the  flesh  and  spirit  were  two 
iopposite  persons,  each  having  a  mind  contrary  to  that  of  the 
other.  Dr.  T.  interprets  this  mind  of  the  flesh,  and  mind  of 
the  spirit,  as  though  the  flesh  and  the  spirit  were  the  different 
objects,  about  which  the  mind  is  conversant.  But  this  is  plain- 
ly beside  the  apostle^s  meaning ;  who  speaks  of  the  flesh  and 
spirit  as  the  subjects  in  which  the  mind  is ;  and  in  a  sense  the 
agents,  but  not  the  objects  about  which  it  acts.  We  have  the 
same  phrase  again,  ver.  27.  He  that  searcheth  the  hearts, 
knoweth  what  is  the  mind  of  the  spirit,  (^fovvjfMi  fifvfufMM-*^.) 
The  mind  of  the  spiritual  nature  in  the  saints  is  the  same  with 
the  mind  of  the  spirit  of  God  himself,  who  imparts  and  ac- 
jtuates  that  spirituad  nature ;  and  here  the  spirit  is  the  subject 
und  agent,  but  not^the  object.  The  same  apostle,  in  a  similar 
manner,  uses  the  word,  (vx; ,)  mind.  Col.  ii.  18.  Vainly  puffed 
tup  by  his  FLESHY  mind,  (a*©  r«  vo#*  nqg  (fopx®-  ceurx,)  by  the  mind 
of  his  flesh.  And  this  agent  so  oflen  called  flesh,  represented 
hy  the  apostle  as  altogether  evil,  without  any  good  thing 
dwelling  in  it,  or  belonging  to  it — ^yea  perfectly  contrary  to 
Ood  and  his  law,  and  tending  only  to  death  and  ruin,  and  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  spirit — is  wliat  Christ  speaks  of  to  Ni- 
codemus  as  born  in  the  first  birth,  and  furnishing  a  reason 
why  there  is  a  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  in  order  to  a  better  pror 
.duction. 

One  thing  is  particularly  observable  in  that  discourse  of 
the  apostle — in  which  he  so  oflen  uses  the  term  flesh,  as  oppo- 
site to  spirit — that  he  expressly  calls  it  sinful  flesh,  Rom.  viii,3. 
Jt  is  manifest,  that  by  sinful  flesh  he  means  the  same  thing  with 
that  ^69 A  spoken  of  in  aU  the  context ;  And  that  when  it  is  said* 
Christ  was  made  in  the  likeness  oi  sinful  flesh,  the  expression  is 
equipollent  with  those  that  speak  of  Christ  as  made  sin^  and 
made  a  curse  for  us. 

Flesh  and  spirit  are  opposed  to  one  another  in  Gal.  v.  in 
ihe  same  manner  as  in  the  8th  of  Romans.  And  there  assu? 
fedly,  by  flesh  cannot  be  meant  only  the  human  nature  of  body 
mid  soul  or  the  mere  constitution  and  powers  of  a  man,  as  in  its 
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natural  state,  innocent  and  right  In  the  I6th  ver.  the  AjioBtle 
says,  Walk  in  the  spirit,  and  ye  shall  not  fulfil  the  lusts  of  the 
FLESH :  the  flesh  is  something  of  an  evil  inclination,  desire,  or 
lust.  But  this  is  more  strongly  signified  in  the  next  words; 
For  the  flesh  lusteth  against  the  spirit  and  the  spirit  agmnst 
the  FLESH ;  and  these  are  contrary  the  one  to  the  other.  i¥hat 
could  have  been  said  more  plainly,  to  shew  that  what  the  apostle 
means  hy  fleshy  is  something  very  evil  in  its  nature,  and  an 
irreconcilsLole  enemy  to  all  goodness  ?  And  it  may  be  observed 
that  in  these  words  and  those  that  follow,  the  apostle  still 
figuratively  represents  the  flesh  as  a  person  or  agent,  desiring, 
acting,  having  lusts,  and  performing  works.  And  by  worka  of 
the  fleshy  and  fruits  of  the  spirit^  which  are  opposed  to  each 
other,  (from  ver.  19,  to  the  end)  are  plainly  meant  the  same  as 
works  of  a  sinfiil  nature,  and  fruits  of  a  holy  renewed  nature. 
"  Now  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  manifest,  which  are  these : 
Adultery,  fornication ,  uncleanness,  lasci  viousness,  idolatry,  witch* 
craft,  hatred,  variance,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  heresies,  &c.'But 
the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  love,  joy,  peace,  long-sufiering,  gentle- 
ness,goodness,^^  &c.  The  apostle  by^e^Adoesnot  mean  anything 
that  is  innocent  and  good  in  itself,  which  only  needs  to  be  re- 
strained and  kept  in  proper  bounds  ;  but  something  altogether 
evil,  which  is  to  be  destroyed.  1  Cor.  v.  5.  To  deliver  such  an 
one  to  satan^  for  the  destruction  op  the  flesh.  We  must 
have  no  merey  on  it ;  we  cannot  be  too  cruel  to  it ;  it  must  even 
be  crucified.  Gal  v.  24.  They  that  are  ChrisVs  have  crucifusd 
the  FLESH  with  the  affections  and  lusts. 

The  apostle  John — the  same  apostle  that  writes  the  account 
of  what  Christ  said  to  Nicodemus — by  the  spirit  means  the 
same  thing  as  a  new,  divine,  and  holy  nature,  exerting  itself  in  a 
principle  of  divine  love,  which  is  the  sum  of  all  christian  holi- 
ness. 1  John  iii.  23, 24.  "  And  that  we  should  love  one  another, 
as  he  gave  us  commandment ;  and  he  that  keepeth  his  com- 
mandments dwelleth  in  him,  and  he  in  him :  And  hereby  we 
know  that  he  abideth  in  us,  by  the  spirit  that  he  hath  given  us. 
Chap.  iv.  12,  13.  If  we  love  one  another,  God  dwelleth  in  us, 
and  his  love  is  perfected  in  us  :  Hereby  know  we  that  we  dwell 
in  him,  because  he  hath  given  us  of  his  spirit.'^'*  The  spiritual 
principle  in  us  being  as  it  were  a  communication  of  the  Spirit 
of  God  to  us. 

And  as  by  («vsvM.a)  spirit,  is  meant  a  holy  nature,  so  by  the 
epithet  («i/gufxaTix^)  spiritual,  is  meant  the  same  as  truly  vu-tu- 
ous  and  holy.  Gal.  vi.  1.  "  Ye  that  are  spinftioZ,  restore  such  an 
one  in  the  spirit  of  meekness.''  The  apostle  refers  to  what  he 
had  just  said  at  the  end  of  the  foreffoing  chapter,  where  he  had 
mentioned  meekness  as  a  fiiiit  of  the  spirii.  And  so  by  carnal 
or  fleshly,  (tfafxix^)  is  meant  the  same  as  sinfiil.  Rom.  vii.  14. 
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^*  The  law  is  spiritual^  (i.  e.  holy)  but  I  am  carnal^  sold  under 


sm." 


And  it  is  evident  that  by  fleshy  as  the  word  is  used  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  opposed  to  spirit^  when  speaking  of  the 
qualifications  for  eternal  salvation,  is  meant — not  only  what  is 
now  vulgarly  called  the  sins  of  the  fleshy  consisting  in  inordinate 
appetites  of  the  body,  and  their  indulgence;  but — the  whole 
body  of  sin,  implying  those  lusts  that  are  most  subtle,  and 
farthest  from  any  relation  to  the  body ;  such  as  pride,  malice* 
envy,  &c.  When  the  works  of  the  flesh  are  enumerated.  Gal. 
V,  19 — ^21.  they  are  vices  of  the  latter  kind  chiefly  that  are 
mentioned ;  idolatry^  witchcraft^  hatred^  variance^  emulations^ 
wrath^  strife^  seditions^  heresies j  envyings^  So,  pride  of  heart  is 
the  effect  or  operation  of  i\ie  flesh.  Col.  ii.  18.  Vainly  puffed 
up  by  his  fleshly  mind :  In  the  Greek,  (as  before  observed)^  by 
tne  mind  of  the  flesh.  So,  pride^  envying^  strife^  and  dmsion^ 
are  spoken  of  as  works  of  the  flesh,  1  Cor.  iii,  3,  4.  **  For  ye  are 
yet  carnal  (tfagxixoi^  fleshly.)  For  whereas  there  is  envying^  and 
strife,  and  division,  are  ye  not  carnal,  and  walk  as  men  ?  For 
while  one  saith,  1  am  of  Faul,  and  another,  I  am  of  ApoUos,  are ' 
ye  not  carnal  ?^^  Such  kind  of  lusts  do  not  depend  on  the  body^ 
or  external  senses ;  for  the  devil  himself  has  them  in  the  highest 
degree,  who  has  not,  nor  ever  bad,  any  body  or  external  senses 
to  gratify. 

Here,  if  it  should  be  inquired,  how  corruption  or  depravity 
in  general,  or  the  nature  of  man  as  corrupt  and  sinful,  came  to 
be  called  ^esA  ;  and  not  only  that  corruption  which  consists  in 
inordinate  bodily  appetites  ?     I  think  what  the  apostle  says  in 
the  last  cited  place,    Are  ye  not  carnal^  and  walk  as  men? 
leads  us  to  the  true  reason.     It  is  because  a  corrupt  and  sinful 
nature  is  what  properly  belongs  to  mankind^  or  the  race  of 
Adam,  as  they  are  in  themselves,  and  as  they  are  by  nature. 
The  word  flesh  is  often  used  in  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Tes- 
tament to  signify  mankind  in  their  present  state.     To  enumer* 
ate  all  the  places  would  be  very  tedious :  I  shall  therefore  only 
mention  a  few  in  the  New  Testament.     Matt.  xxiv.  22.  "  Ex^ 
cept  those  days  should  be  shortened,  no  flesh  should  be  saved.'* 
Luke  iii.  6.  "  All  flesh  shall  see  the  salvation  of  God,'*  John 
xvii.  2.  '^  Thou  hast  given  him  power  over  all  flesh.^  Man's 
nature,  being  left  to  itself^  forsaken  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  as  it 
was  when  man  fell,  and  consequently  forsaken  of  divine  and 
holy  principles,  of  itself  became  exceeding  corrupt,  utterly  de- 
praved and  ruined :  And  so  the  word^e^A,  which  siflnifiesfiuiii, 
came  to  be  used  to  signify  man  as  he  is  in  himself,  Hi  tib  natu- 
ral state,  debased,  corrupt,  and  ruined.     On  the  other  hand,  tho 
word  jrptriV  came  to  be  used  to  signify  a  divine  and  holy  fHipk^ 
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ciplc,  or  new  nature ;  because  that  is  not  ofnum^  but  of  Cfod^ 
by  the  indwelHng  and  vital  influence  of  his  spirit.  And  thus  to 
be  corrupt^  and  to  hecartud^  or  fleshly^  and  to  wedk  as  men^  are 
the  same  thing.  And  so  in  other  parts  of  scripture,  to  santntr 
the  things  that  be  of  mat}  ^  and  to  savour  things  which  are  carrmt^ 
are  the  same ;  and  sons  of  men^  and  wicked  men^  also  are  ttie 
same,  as  observed  before.  And  on  the  other  hand,  to  savcur 
the  things  that  he  of  God ^  and  to  receive  the  things  of  the  Spirit 
of  Ood^  are  phrases  that  signify  as  mucii  as  rehshing  and  em- 
bracing true  holiness  or  divine  virtue. 

All  these  things  confirm  what  we  have  supposed  to  be 
Christ's  meaning  in  saving,  ^^That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh,  is 
flesh ;  and  that  which  is  born  of  the  spirit,  is  spirit.'*^  His  speech 
implies,  that  what  is  born  in  the  first  birth  of  man,  is  nothing 
but  man  as  he  is  o/*  himself  without  any  <thing  divine  in  him ; 
depraved,  debased,  sinful,  ruined  man,  utterly  unfit  to  enter 
into  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  incapable  of  the  spiritual  di« 
vine  happiness  of  that  kingdom.  But  that  which  is  born  in 
the  new  birth,  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  is  a  spiritual  principle,  a 
holy  and  divine  nature,  meet  for  the  heavenly  kingdom.  It  is 
no  small  confirmation  of  this  being  the  true  meaning,  that  the 
words  understood  in  tliis  sense  contain  the  proper  and  true  rea- 
son, why  a  man  must  be  born  again,  in  order  to  enter  into  the 
kingdom  of  God ;  tiie  reason  given  every  where  in  other  parts 
of  scripture  for  the  necessity  of  a  renovation,  a  change  of  mind, 
a  new  heart,  &c.  in  order  to  salvation :  To  give  a  reason  of 
which  to  Nicodemus^is  plainly  Christ's  design  in  the  words  which 

have  been  insisted  on. Before  I  proceed,  I  would  observe 

one  thing  as  acorollnry  from  what  has  been  said. 

Corol.  If  bv  tleaii  and  spirit,  when  spoken  of  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  opposed  to  each  other  in  discourses  on  the 
necessary  qualilicut*on  for  salvation,  we  are  to  understand 
what  has  been  now  supposed,  it  will  not  only  follow,  that  men 
by  nature  are  corrupt,  but  wholly  corrupt^  without  any  good 
thmg.  If  by  flesh  is  meant  man's  nature,  as  he  receives  it  in 
bis  first  birth,  then  therein  dwelleth  no  good  thing  ;  as  appears 
by  Rom.  vii.  18.  It  is  wholly  opposite  to  Go«i,  and  to  subjec- 
tion to  his  law,  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  7,  8.  It  is  directly 
contrary  to  true  holiness,  and  wholly  opposes  it,  as  appears  by 
Gal.  v.  17.  So  long  as  men  are  in  their  natural  state,  they  not 
only  have  no  good  thing,  but  it  is  impossible  they  should  have 
or  do  an^  good  thing ;  as  appears  by  Rom.  viii.  8.  There  is 
nothing  in  their  nhture,  as  they  have  it  by  the  first  birth, 
whence  should  arise  any  true  subjection  to  God ;  as  appears 
by  Rom.  viii.  7.  If  there  were  any  thing  truly  good  in  the^^A, 
or  in  man^s  nature^  or  natural  disposition,  under  a  moral  view, 
V  .thin  it  ihould  only  be  amended ;  but  the  scripture  reprelients 
fts  though  we  were  to  be  enemies  to  it,  and  were  to  seek  no- 
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thing  short  of  its  entire  destruction,  as  before  observed.  And 
elsewhere  the  apostle  directs  not  to  the  amending  of  the  old 
man^i  but  putting  it  off^  and  putting  on  the  new  man :  and  seeks 
tiot  to  have  the  body  of  death  made  better,  but  to  be  delivered 
firom  it ;  and  says,  th4Zt  if  imy  man  be  in  Christy  he  is  a  new 
creature  (which  doubtless  means  the  same  as  a  man  new  bom^) 
old  things  are  (not  amended  but)  passed  away^  and  all  things 
are  become  new. 

But  this  will  be  further  evident,  if  we  particularly  consi- 
der the  apostle^s  discourse  in  1  Cor.  the  latter  part  of  the  se- 
cond chapter  and  the  beginning  of  the  third.  There  the 
apostle  speaks  of  the  natural  man  and  the  spiritual  man : 
where  natural  and  spiritual  are  opposed  just  in  the  same  man> 
ner,  as  carnal  and  spiritual  often  are.  In  chap.  ii.  14,  15.  he 
says,  *^  the  natural  man  receivcth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of 
God :  For  they  are  foolishness  unto  him  ;  neither  can  he  know 
them,  because  thev  arc  spiritually  discerned.  But  he  that  is 
spiritual  judgeth  all  things.^^  And  not  only  does  the  apostle 
here  oppose  natrual  and  spiritual^  just  as  he  eltsewhere  does 
carnal  and  spiritual^  but  his  following  disc':>urse  evidently 
shews  that  he  means  the  very  same  distinction,  the  same  two 
distinct  and  opposite  things.  For  inmiediately  on  his  thus 
speaking  of  the  difference  betwen  the  natural  and  the  spiritual 
knan  he  says,  '^  And  I,  brethren,  could  not  speak  unto>you  as 
onto  spiritual^  but  as  unto  camaV  Referring  manifestly  to 
what  he  had  been  saying  in  the  immediately  preceding  discourse, 
about  spiritual  and  natural  men^  and  evidently  using  the  word 
carnal  as  synonymous  with  natural.  By  which  it  is  put  out  of 
all  reasonable  dispute,  that  the  apostle  by  natural  men  means 
the  same  as  men  in  that  carnal^  sinful  state,  that  they  are  in  by 
their firdl  birth; — notwithstanding  all  the  glosses  and  criticisms, 
by  which  modern  writers  have  endeavoured  to  palm  upon  us 
another  sense  of  this  phrase  ;  and  so  to  deprive  us  of  the  clear 
instruction  the  apostle  gives  in  that  14th  verse,  concerning  the 
sinful  miserable  state  of  man  by  nature.  Dr.  T.  says,  by 
^^uxit®^-  is  meant  the  animal  man^  the  man  who  maketh  sense 
and  appetite  the  law  of  his  action.  If  he  aims  to  Umit  the 
meaning  of  the  word  to  external  sense  and  bodily  appetite, 
his  meaning  is  certainly  not  the  apostle^s.  For  the  apostle  in 
his  sense  includes  the  more  spiritual  vices  of  envy,  strife, 
&c.  as  appears  by  the  four  first  verses  of  the  next  chapter; 
where,  as  I  have  observed,  he  substitutes  the  word  carnal  in 
the  place  of  4/ux«®^.  So  ihe  apostle  Jude  uses  the  word  in  like 
manner,  opposing  it  to  spiritual^  or  having  the  spirit^  ver.  10. 
**  These  are  they  that  separate  themselves,  sensual,  (4'WX'*®0  ^^^ 
having  the  spirit.^'*  The  vices  he  had  been  just  speaking  of, 
were  chiefly  of  the  more  spiritual  kind.  ver.  16.  "  These  are 
murmurers,  complainers,  walking  afler  their  own  lusts ;  and  their 
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mouth  apeKking  great  swelling  words,  having  men's  pentHU  ia 
admiration,  because  of  advantage."  The  vices  mentkuicd  are 
much  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  CormthianM,  for 
which  he  calls  them  cantal;  envy,  strife,  divUunu,  saying,  / 
am  of  Paul,  and  /  of  ApoUos ;  and  being  pirffed  vp  far  one 
agatjut  another.  We  have  the  same  word  again.  Jam.  iu.  14, 
15.  "  If  ye  have  bitter  envj-ing  and  strife,  glory  not,  and  lie 
not  against  the  truth :  This  wisdom  descendetn  not  from  above, 
but  is  earthly,  sengual,  {•\'»x"^)  ^"d  devilish  ;"  where  also  the 
vices  the  apostle  speaks  of  ore  of  the  more  spiritucd  kind. 

So  that  on  the  whole,  there  is  sufficient  reason  to  under- 
stand the  apostle,  when  he  speaks  of  the  natural  man,'m  1  Cor. 
ii.  14.  as  meaning  man  in  his  native  corrupt  state.  And  his 
words  represent  him  as  totally  corrupt,  wholly  a  stranger  and 
enemy  to  true  virtue  or  lioliness,  and  things  appertaining  to  it, 
which  it  appears  are  commonly  intended  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment by  things  tpiritucH,  and  are  doubtless  here  meant  by 
things  of  the  spirit  of  God.  These  words  also  represent,  that 
it  is  impossible  man  should  be  otherwise,  while  in  his  nalat«l 
state.  The  expressions  are  very  strong :  The  natural  in4m 
receiveth  not  the  things  of  the  spirit  of  God,  is  not  susceptible 
of  things  of  that  kind,  neither  can  he  know  them,  can  have  no 
true  sense  or  relish  of  them,  or  notion  of  their  real  nature  and 
true  excellency ;  because  they  are  spirituaVy  discerned ;  they 
are  not  discerned  by  means  of  any  principle  in  nature,  but  alto- 
gether by  a  principle  that  is  divine,  something  introduced  by 
the  grace  of  God's  holy  spirit,  which  is  above  all  that  is  natu- 
ral. The  words  are  in  a  considerable  degree  parallel  with 
those  of  our  Saviour,  John  xiv,  16, 17.  "  He  shall  give  you  the 
spirit  of  truth,  whom  the  world  cannot  receive,  because  it  seetb 
him  not,  neither  knowcth  him  :  But  ye  know  him  ;  for  he  dwell- 
eth  with  you,  and  shall  be  in  you." 


Observations  on  Rom.  iii.  9 — ^24, 

If  the  scriptures  represent  all  mankind  as  wicked  in  their 
first  state,  before  they  are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of 
Christ's  redemption,  then  they  are  wicked  by  nature  .•  For 
doubtless  men'sjfrsf  state  is  their  native  state,  or  that  in  which 
they  come  into  the  world.  But  the  scriptures  do  thus  represent 
all  mankind. 

Before  I  mention  particular  texts  to  thb^purpose.'I  would 
observe  that  it  alters  not  the  case  as  to  the  argument  in  hand, 
whether  we  suppose  these  texts  speak  direcUy  of  infants,  or 
only  of  such  as  understand  something  of  their  duty  and  state. 
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For  if  all  mankind,  as  soon  as  ever  they  are  capable  of  reflect- 
ing, and  knowing  their  own  moral  state,  find  themselves  wicked, 
this  proves  that  they  are  wicked  by  nature  ;  either  born  so,  or 
born  with  an  infallible  disposition  to  be  wicked  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, if  there  be  any  diflerence  between  these ;  and  either  of 
them  will  prove  men  to  be  born  exceedingly  depraved.  I  have 
before  proved,  that  a  native  propensity  to  sin  certainly  follows 
from  m.ny  things  said  of  mankind  in  the  scripture;  but 
what  I  intend  now,  is  to  prove  by  direct  scripture-testimony, 
that  all  mankind,  in  their  first  state,  are  really  of  a  wicked 
character. 

To  this  purpose,  exceeding  full,  express,  and  abundant  is 
that  passage  of  the  apostle,  in  Rom.  iii.  9 — ^24.  which  I  shall  set 
down  at  large,  distinguishing  the  universal  terms  which  arc 
here  so  often  repeated,  by  a  distinct  character.  The  apostle 
having  in  the  first  chapter  (ver.  1(>,  17.J  laid  down  his  proposi- 
tion, that  none  can  be  saved  in  any  other  way  than  through  the 
righteousness  of  God,  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  he  proceeds  to 
prove  this  point,  by  shewing  particularly  that  all  are  in  them^ 
selves  wicked,  and  without  any  righteousness  of  then*  own. 
First,  he  insists  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Gentiles^  in  the  first 
chapter ;  next,  on  the  wickedness  of  the  Jews^  in  the  second 
chapter.  And  then,  in  this  place,  he  comes  to  sum  up  the 
matter,  and  draw  the  conclusion  in  the  words  following: 
**  What  then,  are  we  better  than  they  ?  No,  in  no  wise ;  for 
we  have  before  proved  both  Jews  and  Gentiles^  that  they  are 
ALL  under  sin :  As  it  is  written,  there  is  none  righteous,  no. 

-  NOT  one;  there  is  none  that  understandeth ;  there  is  none 
that  seeketh  after  God ;  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way ; 
they  are  together  become  unprofitable ;  there  is  none  that 
doeth  good,  no,  not  one.  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre ; 
with  their  toneues  they  have  used  deceit ;  the  poison  of  asps 
is  under  their  lips ;  whose  mouth  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitter- 
ness ;  their  feet  are  swift  to  shed  blood  ;  destruction  and  misery 
are  in  their  ways,  and  the  way  of  peace  they  have  not  known ; 
there  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes.  Now  we  know,  that 
whatsoever   things  the  law  saith,  it  sayeth  to  them  that  are 

.  under  the  law,  that  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  and  all 
THE  WORLD  may  become  guilty  before  God.  Therefore  by 
the  deeds  of  the  law,  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  his 
sight ;  for  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin.  But  now  the 
righteousness  of  God  without  the  law,  is  manifest,  being  wit- 
nessed by  the  law  and  the  prophets ;  even  the  righteousness 

'  of  God,  which  is  by  faith  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  all,  and  upon 
all  them  that  believe ;  for  there  is  no  difference.  For  all 
have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God.  Being  jus- 
tified freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redempti(»}  which  is  in 
Jesus  Christ.''^ 
TOL.  ir.  58 
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Here  the  thing  which  I  would  prove,  viz.  that  mankind  in 
their  first  state,  before  Chey  are  interested  in  the  benefits  of 
Christ^s  redemption,  are  universally  wicked,  is  declared  with 
the  utmost  possible  fulness  and  precision.  So  that  if  here  this 
matter  be  not  set  forth  plainly,  expressly,  and  fully,  it  must  be 
because  no  words  can  do  it,  and  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  lan- 
guage, or  any  manner  of  terms  and  phrases,  however  contrived 
and  neaped  up  one  upon  another,  determinately  to  signify  any 
such  thing. 

Dr.  T.  to  take  off  the  force  of  the  whole,  would  have  ob 
to  understand,  (p.  lO-i — 107.)  that  these  passages  quoted  from 
the  Psalms,  and  other  parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  do  not 
speak  of  all  mankind^  nor  of  all  the  Jews ;  but  only  of  them  af 
whom  they  were  true.  He  observes,  there  were  many  that  were 
innocent  and  righteous ;  though  there  were  also  many,  a  strong 
party,  that  were  wicked,  corrupt,  tSic.  of  whom  these  texts  were 
to  be  understood.  Concerning  which  I  would  observe  the  fiA- 
lowing  things : 

1.  According  to  this,  the  unwermcHity  o{  the  terms  in  these 
places  which  the  apostle  cites  from  the  Old  Testament,  to 
prove  that  all  the  worlds  both  Jews  and  Gentiles^  are  under  W«, 
iB  nothing  to  his  purpose.  The  apostle  uses  universal  terms  in 
his  proposition  and  in  his  conclusion,  that  all  are  under  sin. 
that  EVERY  Moi'Tii  is  stopped,  all  the  world  guilty, — that  by 
the  deeds  of  the  law  no  flesh  can  be  justified.  And  he  chooses 
out  a  number  of  universal  sayings  or  clauses  out  of  the  Old 
Testament,  to  confirm  this  universality ;  as,  There  is  none 
righteous;  nOj  not  one:  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way; 
there  is  none  that  understandeth^  ^*c.  But  yet  the  universal 
terms  found  in  them  have  no  reference  to  any  such  universality, 
either  in  the  collective  or  personal  sense ;  no  universality  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  or  of  particular  persons  in  those  na- 
tions, or  in  any  one  nation  in  the  world  :  *'  But  only  of  those 
of  whom  they  arc  trueH  That  is,  there  is  none  of  them  righte- 
ous^ of  whom  it  is  true^  that  they  are  not  righteous  ;  no^  not 
one  ;  there  is  none  that  understandvth^  of  whom  it  is  true^  that 
they  understand  not :  they  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way^  of  whom 
it  is  true^  that  they  arc  gone  out  of  the  way,  &c.     Or  these  ex-    | 

{►ressions  are  to  be  understood  concerning  that  strong  party  in 
sraol,  in  David's  and  Solomon's  days,  and  in  the  prophets' 
days ;  ihey  are  to  be  understood  of  them  universally.  And  what 
is  that  to  the  apostle's  purpose  ?  How  does  sueh  an  universality 
of  wickedness — that  all  were  wicked  in  Israel,  who  were  wicked: 
or,  that  lliore  was  a  particular  evil  party,  all  of  which  were 
wicked — confirm  that  universality  which  the  apostle  would 
prove,  viz.  That  all  Jews  and  Gentilesj  and  the  whole  world. 
were  wicked,  and  every  mouth  stopped^  and  that  no  flesh  could 
be  jua(ified  by  their  own  righteousness:. 


f     "- 
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Here  nothing  can  be  said  to  abate  the  nonsense,  but  this, 
that  4he  apostle  would  convince  the  Jews  that  they  were 
capable  of  being  wicked,  as  well  as  othernations;  and  to  prove 
it,  he  mentions  some  texts  which  shew  that  there  was  a  wicked 
party  in  Israel  a  thousand  years  ago.  And  as  to  the  uni- 
versal terms  which  happened  to  be  in  these  texts,  the  apostle 
had  no  respect  to  them ;  but  his  reciting  them  is  as  it  were 
accidental,  they  happened  to  be  in  some  texts  which  speak  of 
an  evil  party  in  Israel,  and  the  apostle  cites  them  as  they  are, 
not  because  tiiey  are  any  more  to  his  purpose  for  the  universal 
terms  which  happen  to  be  in  them.  But  let  the  reader  look 
.  on  the  words  of  the  apostle,  and  observe  the  violence  of  such 
a  supposition.  Particularly  let  the  words  of  the  9th  and  10th 
verses,  and  their  connection,  be  observed, — AH  are  under  sin : 
As  it  is  written,  there  is  none  righteous :  no,  not  one.  How 
plain  is  it,  that  the  apostle  cites  that  latter  universal  clause  out 
of  the  14th  Psalm,  to  confirm  the  preceding  universal  words  of 
his  own  proposition  ?  And  yet  it  will  follow  from  what  Dr.  T. 
supposes,  that  the  universality  of  the  terms  in  the  last  words, 
there  is  none  righteous  ;  no,  not  one,  hath  no  relation  at  all  to 
that  universality  he  speaks  of  in  the  preceding  clause,  to  which 
they  are  joined,  all  are  under  sin:  and  is  no  more  a  confirma- 
tion of  it,  than  if  the  words  were  thus,  '  There  arc  some  or 
there  are  many  in  Israel,  that  are  not  righteous.^ 

2.  To  suppose  the  apostle'^s  design  in  citing  these  pas- 
sages was  only  to  prove  to  the  Jews,  that  of  old  there  was  a 
considerable  number  of  their  nation  that  were  wicked  men, 
is  to  suppose  him  to  have  gone  about  to  prove  what  none  of  the 
Jews  denied,  or  made  the  least  doubt  of;  even  the  Pharisees, 
the  most  self-righteous  sect  of  them,  who  went  furthest  in 
glorying  in  the  distinction  of  their  nation  from  other  nations 
as  a  holy  people,  knew  it,  and  owned  it ;  they  openly  confess- 
ed that  their  forefathers  killed  the  prophets.  Mat.  xxiii.  29 — 
31.  And  if  the  apostlc^s  design  had  been  only  to  refresh  their 
memories,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  wickedness 
of  their  nation,  to  lead  to  reflection  on  themselves  as  guilty  of 
the  like  wickedness,  (as  Stephen  does.  Acts  vii.)  what  need 
had  he  to  go  so  far  about  to  prove  this — ^gathering  up  many 
sentences  here  and  there  which  prove,  that  their  scriptures 
speak  of  some  as  wicked  men — and  then  to  prove  that  the 
wicked  men  spoken  of  nmst  be  Jews,  by  this  argument,  that  what 
things  soever  the  law  saith,  it  saith  to  them  that  are  under  the 
law,  or  that  whatsoever  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  said, 
it  must  be  understood  of  that  people  who  had  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ?  What  need  had  the  apostle  of  such  an  ambages  as 
this,  to  prove  to  the  Jews  that  there  had  been  many  of  their 
nation  in  past  ages,  which  were  wicked  men ;  when  the  Old 
Testament  was  full  of  passages  that  asserted  this  expressly ^  not 


nnJy  of  a.  strong  party,  but  of  the  nation  ia  general  1  Hon 
much  more  would  it  have  been  to  such  a  purpose,  to  bavB  jpat 
^em  in  mind  of  the  wickedness  of  the  people  in'  general  in 
worshipping  the  golden  calf:  of  the  unbelief,  murmtuing, 
and  pcrvcrBenesB  of  the  whole  congregation  in  the  wildemesi, 
for  forty  ycare,  as  Stephen  does  1  Which  things  he  had  do 
need  to  prove  lo  be  spoken  of  their  nation,  by  any  such  in- 
direct argument  as  this,  "  Whatsoever  things  the  law  aaiA,  U 
aaith  to  them  that  are  under  the  law.'* 

3.  It  would  have  been  impertinent  lo  the  apostle*!  puiv  , 
pose,  even  as  our  author  understands  his  purpt^e,  for  him  to 
have  gone  about  to  convince  the  Jews,  that  there  had  been  a  ' 
strong  partij  of  bad  men  in  tlietimeof  Z>a(,-i(f  and  Sdotnon,  utd 
the  prophets.  For  Dr.  T.  supposes,  the  apostle's  aim  is  to 
prove  the  great  corruption  of  both  Jews  and  GeatUeM  when 
Christ  came  into  the  world.* 

In  order  the  more  fiilly  to  evade  the  clear  and  abundant 
testimonies  to  the  doctrine  of  Original  Sin,  contaioed  in  this 
part  of  the  holy  scripturp,  our  author  says,  the  apostle  u  here 
speaking  of  bofiifs  of  people,  of  Jetis  and  Gentilex  in  a  coUec- 
ttve  sense,  as  twogrcut  bodies  into  which  mankind  arc  divid- 
ed ;  speaking  of  ihem  in  their  collective  capacity,  and  not  with 
respect  to  particular  persons ;  that  the  apostle's  design  is  to 
prove,  that  neither  of  these  two  great  bodies,  in  their  collec- 
tive sense,  can  be  justified  by  law,  because  both  were  corrupt; 
and  so  that  no  more  is  implied,  than  that  the  getiertdity  of  both 
were  wicked. t  On  this  I  observe, 

(],)  That  this  supposed  sense  disagrees  extremely  with 
the  terms  and  language  which  the  apostle  here  makes  use  o£ 
For  according  to  thip,  wc  must  understand  either. 

First,  That  the  apostle  means  no  universality  nt  all,  but 
only  the  far  greiiter  part.  But  if  the  words  which  the  apostle 
uses  do  not  most  fully  and  determinately  signify  an  univer- 
sality, no  words  ever  used  in  the  hiblc  ore  suflicient  to  do  it. 
I  might  challcngr  any  niun  to  produce  any  one  paragraph  in 
the  scripture,  from  the  beginning  lo  the  end,  where  there  is 
such  a  repetition  and  accumulation  of  terms,  so  strongly  and 
emphatically  and  carefully,  to  express  the  most  perfect  and 
absolute  universality;  or  any  place  to  be  compared  to  it. 
What  instance  is  there  in  the  scripture,  or  indeed  in  any  other 
writing,  when  the  meaning  is  only  the  much  greater  part, 
where  this  meaning  is  signified  in  such  a  manner.  They  are 
*^U — They  are  all, — They  are  all, — togrlker, — erery  one, — tdl 
the  world;  joined  to  multiplied  negative  terms,  to  shew  the 
universality    to    be  without    exception ;   saying,    There  it  no 

iVxtse  103.  IIXI.  117. 119,  ItO.  and  nolo  nn  Roni. 
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Jiesh^ — there  is  none^ — there  is  none^ — ttiere  is  none^ — there  is 
lume^  four  times  o/oer;  besides  the  addition  of  No,  not  one, — 
no,  not  one, — once  and  again ! — Or, 

Secondly.  If  any  universality  at  all  be  allowed,  it  is  only 
of  the  collective  bodies  spoken  of;  and  these  collective  bodies 
but  two,  as  Dr.  T.  reckons  them,  viz.  the  Jewish  nation,  and 
the  Gentile  world ;  supposing  the  apostle  is  here  representing 
each  of  these  parts  of  mankmd  as  being  wicked.  But  is  this 
the  way  of  men  using  language,  when  speaking  of  but  two 
things,  to  express  themselves  in  such  universal  terms,  when 
they  mean  no  more  than  that  the  thing  affirmed  is  predicated 
of  both  of  them?  If  a  man  speaking  of  his  two  feet  as  both 
lame,  should  say.  All  my  feet  are  lame — They  are  all  Utme — All 
together  are  become  weak — None  of  my  feet  are  strong — None 
of  them  are  sound — No,  not  one;  would  not  he  be  thought  to 
be  lame  in  his  understanding,  as  well  as  his  feet  ?  When  the 
apostle  says.  That  every  mouth  may  be  stopped,  must  we  sup- 
pose, that  he  speaks  only  of  these  two  great  collective  bodies, 
figuratively  ascribing  to  each  of  them  a  mouth,  and  means  that 
these  two  mouths  arc  stopped  !  Besides,  according  to  our  au- 
thor^sown  interpretation,  the  universal  terms  used  in  these  texts, 
cited  from  the  Old  Testament,  have  no  respect  to  those  two 
great  collective  bodies,  nor  indeed  to  either  of  them ;  but  to 
some  in  Israel,  a  particular  disaffected  party  in  that  one  nation, 
which  was  made  up  of  wicked  men.  So  that  his  interpretation 
Ls  every  way  absurd  and  inconsistent. 

(2.)  If  the  apostle  is  speaking  only  of  the  wickedness  or 
guilt  of  great  collective  bodies,  then  it  will  follow,   that  also 
the  justif  cation  he  here  treats  of,  is  no  other  than  the  justifica- 
tion of  such  collective  bodies.     For  they  are  the  same  o(  whom 
he  speaks  as  guilty  and  wicked,  and  who  cannot  he  justified 
by    the  works  of  the  law,  by   reason   of  their  being  wicked. 
Otherwise  his  argument  is   wholly  disannulled.     If  the  guilt 
he  speaks  of  be  only  of  collective  bodies,  then  what  he  argues 
from  that  guilt  must  be  only,  that  collective  bodies  cannot  be 
justified  by   the  works  of  the  law,  having  no   respect  to  the 
justification  of  particular  persons.     And  indeed  this  is  Dr.  T.'s 
declared  opinion.     He  supposes  the  apostle  here,  and  in  other 
parts  of  this  epistle,  is    speaking  of  men's  justification  con- 
sidered only  as  in  their  collective  capacity*     But  the   con- 
trary  is  most  manifest.     The   iCth    and   28th  verses  of  this 
third  chapter,  cannot,  without  the  utmost  violence,  be  under- 
stood otherwise  than  of  the  justification  of  particular  persons. 
"  That  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  that  believcth 
in  Jesus. — Therefore   we  conclude  that  a  man  is  justified  by 
faith,  without  the  deeds  of  the  law."  So  chap.  iv.  5. ''  But  to  him 

-  f^G  note  on  Rom.  jii.  1.0—19.  Clmp.  v.  11.  and  Chap.  ix.  30,  31. 
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that  worketh  not,  but  believeth  on  him  that  juetifieth  the  \uigoi'.* 
ly,A»  faith  ia  counted  for  righteousness."  And  what  the  ■pof- 
tie  cites  in  the  6lh,  7th  and  8th  veritea  from  the  book  of  Psalm* 
evidently  shews,  that  he  ia  speaking  of  the  juatificatioD  of' 
particular  persons.  "  Evon  as  David  also  describeth  the  bless- 
ednesa  of  the  man  unto  wiiorn  tioti  imputeth  rightenusness  with- 
out works,  saying,  Ulesscd  are  they  whose  iniquities  are  forgiv  . 
en,  and  whose  sinn  are  covered."  David  says  these  things  in 
the  3:2d  Psalm,  with  a  •special  respect  (o  his  own  particular  case ; 
there  exprcsiiiiiK  the  great  distress  he  was  in  while  under  a  sense 
of  peisonal  sin  and  guilt,  and  the  great  joy  he  had  when  God 
forgave  him. 

And  wiiat  can  be  plainer,  than  in  the  paragraph  we  have 
been  upon,  (Rom.  lii.  'JO.)  it  is  the  justification  of  parlicular 
persona  of  which  the  apostle  speaks.  "  Therefore  by  the  deeds 
of  the  law  there  shall  no  flesh  be  justified  in  bis  sight."  He 
jefers  to  Psal.  cxiiii.  2.  "  Enter  not  into  judgment  with  thy 
servant;  for  in  thy  sight  sliall/rotntin  ^tri»^  be  justified.^'  Here 
the  Psahnist  is  not  speaking  of  the  justiticalion  of  a  nation,  as 
a  collective  hod^  or  of  one  of  the  two  parts  of  the  world,  but 
of  a  particular  -nan.  And  it  is  further  maaifcdt,  thai  the  apos- 
tle is  here  speaking  of  personal  justification,  ina^imuch  as  this 
place  is  evidently  parallel  with  Gal.  iii.  10,  11.  "For  as  many 
as  are  of  the  works  of  the  law,  ure  under  rhe  curse  :  For  it  is 
written.  Cursed  is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things 
that  are  written  in  the  book  of  the  Inw  to  do  them.  But  that 
nu  man  is  justified  by  the  works  of  the  law,  is  evident;  fur  the 
just  shall  live  by  faith."  it  is  plain,  thai  this  place  is  parallel 
with  that  in  the  3d  of  Romitiin,  not  only  as  the  thing  asserted  is 
tlie  same,  and  tlie  arguineni  by  which  it  is  proved — that  all  are 
guilty,  and  exposed  to  coiidcninalion  by  (he  law. — But  the 
Bainc  saying  of  the  Old  Testament  is  cited.  (Gal.  ii.  16.) 
Many  other  thingij  demonstrate,  that  the  aposlle  is  Hpcaking  of 
the  same  justiticution  in  both  places,  which  1  omit  fur  brevity^s 
sake. 

And  besides  all  Iheae  things,  our  author's  interpretation 
makes  ihe  apostle's  argnhient  wholly  void  another  way.  The 
apostle  is  speaking  of  a  curtain  subject  which  cannot  be  justifi- 
ed by  the  works  of  the  law ;  and  his  nrgumenl  is,  that  the 
same  subject  is  jruilly,  and  is  condemned  by  the  law.  If  he 
means  chut  0!ie  subject,  suppose  a  collective  body  or  bodies, 
cannot  l>c  jiistiticd  by  the  law,  l>ccausc  another  iiubjoct,  ano- 
ther collective  body,  is  cundenmfid  by  the  inw,  it  ia  plain,  the 
argument  would  be  <iuite  vain  and  impertinent.  Yet  thus  the 
argument  must  stand  according  lo  Dr.  T.'s  interpretation. 
The  collective  bodies  which  he  supposes  are  spoken  of  as 
wicked,  and  condemned  by  the  law,  considered  as  in  their 
rolleclive  capacity,  are  those  two,  tlie  Jewish  nation,  and  l|ie 
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heathen  world.  But  the  collective  body  which  he  supposes 
the  apostle  speaks  of  as  justified  without  the  deeds  of  the  law, 
is  neither  of  these,  but  the  christian  church,  or  body  of  be- 
lievers ;  which  is  a  new  collective  body,  a  new  creature,  and 
a  new  man,  (according  to  our  author^s  understanding  of  such 
phrases)  wiiich  never  had  anyexi>tence  before  it  was  justified, 
and  therefore  never  was  wicked  or  condemned,  unless  it  was 
with  regard  to  the  indiv'idnah  of  which  it  was  constituted; 
and  it  does  not  appear,  according  to  our  author's  scheme,  that 
these  individuals  had  before  been  generally  wicked  For  ac- 
cording to  him,  there  was  a  number  both  among  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles^  that  were  righteous  before.  And  how  does  it  ap- 
pear, but  that  the  comparatively  few  Jeu^s  and  Geutiles^  of 
which  this  new-created  collective  body  was  constituted,  were 
ch  iefly  of  the  best  of  each  ? 

So  that  in  every  view,  this  author's  way  of  explaining  the 
passage  appears  vain  and  absurd.  And  so  clearly  and  fully  has 
the  apostle  expressed  himself,  that  it  is  doubtless  impossible 
to  invent  any  other  sense  to  put  upon  his  words,  than  that 
which  will  imply  that  all  mankind,  even  every  individual  of  the 
whole  race,  but  their  Redeemer  himself,  are  in  their  first  origi- 
nal state  corrupt  and  wicked. 

Before  I  leave  this  passage,  (Rom.  iii.  9 — ^24.)  it  may  be 
proper  to  observe,  that  it  not  only  is  a  most  clear  and  full 
testimony  to  the  native  depravity  of  mankind,  but  also  plainly 
declares  that  natural  depravity  to  be  total  and  exceeding 
great.  It  is  the  apostle's  manifest  design  in  these  citations 
from  the  Old  Testament,  to  shew  these  three  things.  1. 
That  all  mankind  are  by  nature  corrupt,  2.  That  every  one 
is  altogether  corrupt^  and  as  it  were  depraved  in  every  part. 
3.  That  they  are  in  every  part  corrupt  hi  an  exceeding  degree. 
With  respect  to  the  second  of  these,  it  is  plain  the  apostle 
puts  together  those  particular  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
wherein  most  of  those  members  of  the  bod)  are  mentioned, 
that  are  the  soul's  chief  instruments  or  organs  of  external 
action.  The  hands  (implicitly)  in  those  expressions.  They  arc 
together  become  tm/jrojitable.  There  is  none  that  doeth  good. 
The  throat,  tongue,  lips,  and  mouth,  the  organs  of  speech,  in 
those  words  ;  "  Their  throat  is  an  open  sepulchre :  With  their 
tongues  they  have  used  deceit :  The  poison  of  asps  is  under 
their  lips ;  whose  month  is  full  of  cursing  and  bitterness." 
The  feet  in  those  words,  ver.  15.  "  Tiieir  feet  are  swift  to  shed 
blood."  These  things  together  signify,  that  man  is  as  it  were 
all  over  c.orrnpi  in  every  part.  And  not  only  is  the  total  cor- 
ruption thus  intimated  by  enumerating  the  several  parts,  but 
also  by  denying  all  good ;  any  true  understanding  or  spiritual 
knowledge,  any  virtuous  action,  or  so  much  as  a  truly  virtuous 
desire,  or  seeking  after  God.     •'  There  is  none  that  understand- 
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eth ;  There  is  none  that  seeieth  after  God  :  Tiwre  is  none  that 
doethgood:  The  way  of  peace  have  they  7ua  known.''''  And'' 
in  general  by  denying  all  true  piety  or  religion  in  men  in  their ' 
firat  state,  vcr.  18.  "  There  is  no  fear  of  God  before  their 
eyes/' — The  expressions  also  are  evidently  chosen  to  denote 
a  most  extreme  and  desperate  wickedness  of  heart.  An  ex- 
ceeding depravity  is  ascribed  to  every  part :  To  the  throat, 
the  scent  of  an  open  tepulchre ,-  to  the  tongue  and  lips,  deceit, 
and  the  poison  of  asps ;  to  the  tnoulh,  curbing  and  bittemes$  ; 
of  their  feet  it  is  said,  they  cire swift  to  shed  blood:  And  with 
regard  to  the  whole  man  it  is  said,  destruction  and  miterif  are 
in  their  ways.  The  represPiitation  is  very  strong  of  each  df 
these  things,  riz.  That  all  mankind  are  corrupt;  that  every 
one  is  wholly  and  altogether  corrupt ;  and  also  extrwiely  and 
desperately  corrupt.  And  it  is  ptam,  it  is  not  accident^  that 
we  have  here  such  a  collection  of  such  strong  expressions,  so 
emphatically  signifying  these  things ;  but  that  they  are  chosen 
of  the  apostle  on  design,  as  being  directly  and  fully  to  fan 
purpose ;  which  purpose  appears  in  all  his  discourse  in  the 
whole  of  this  chapter,  and  indeed  from  the  beginning  of  the 
epistle. 


Observations  on  Rom.  v.  (i — 10.  and  Eph.  ii,  3.  mith  the  Con- 
text, and  Rom.  vii. 

Another  passage  of  this  apostle,  which  shews  that  all  who 
are  made  partakers  of  the  benefits  of  Christ's  redemption  are 
in  their  first  state  wicked,  desperately  wicked,  is  Rom.  v. 
6 — 10.  "  For  when  we  were  yet  without  strength,  in  due  time 
Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.  For  scarcely  for  a  righteous  man 
will  one  die;  yet  perodventiire  for  a  good  man,  some  would 
even  dare  to  die.  But  Go<l  commendeth  his  love  towards  us, 
in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us.  Much 
more  then,  being  now  justified  by  his  blood,  we  shall  be  saved 
fi'om  wrath  through  him.  For  if  wliilc  wc  were  mttniei',  we 
were  reconciled  to  God  through  llie  death  of  his  Son  ;  much 
more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved  by  his  life." — Here 
all  for  whom  Oirist  died,  and  who  are  saved  by  him,  are  spoken 
of  as  being  in  their  first  state  sinners,  ungodly,  enemies  to  God. 
exposed  to  divine  Krath,  and  withoia  strength,  without  ability 
to  help  themselves,  or  deliver  their  souls  from  this  miserable 
state. 

Dr.  T.  says,  the  apostle  here  speaks  of  the  Gentiles  only 
in  their  heathen  state,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Jews;  and 
that  not  of  particular  persons  among  the  heatbni  GentUei^  or 
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as  to  the  state  they  were  in  personally;  but  only  of  the  Gen- 
tiles collectively  taken^  or  of  the  miserable  state  of  that  great 
.collective  body,  the  heathen  world :  And  that  these  appella- 
tions, sinners^  ungodly^  enemies^  &c.  were  names  by  which  the 
apostles  in  their  writings  were  wont  to  signify  and  distinguish 
the  heathen  world  in  opposition  to  the  Jews  ;  and  that  in  this 
sense  these  appellations  are  to  be  taken  in  their  epistles,  and 
in  this  place  in  particular.*  And  it  is  observable,  that  this  way 
of  interpreting  these  phrases  in  the  apostolic  writings  is  be- 
come fashionable  with  many  late  writers ;  whereby  they  not 
only  evade  several  clear  testimonies  of  the  doctrine  of  original 
rin,  but  make  void  great  part  of  the  New  Testament ;  on  which 
account  it  deserves  the  more  particular  consideration. 

It  is  allowed  to  have  been  long  common  and  customary 
among  the  Jews,  especially  the  sect  of  the  Pharisees,  in  their 
pride  and  confidence  in  their  privileges  as  the  peculiar  people 
of  God,  to  exalt  themselves  exceedingly  above  other  nations, 
and  greatly  to  despise  the  Gentiles,  calling  them  by  such 
names  as  sinners^  enemies^  dogs^  &c.  Themselves  they  ac- 
counted, in  general  (excepting  the  publicans^  and  the  notori- 
ously profligate)  as  the  friends^  the  Bpccial  favourites  and  child- 
ren of  God  ;  because  they  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  were 
circumcised,  and  had  the  law  of  Moses  as  their  peculiar  pri- 
vilege, and  as  a  wall  of  partition  between  them  and  the  Gen- 
tUes. 

But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  a  christian  divine,  who  huB 
studied  the  New  Testament,  and  the  epistle  to  the  Romans  in 
particular,  so  diligently  as  Dr.  T.  has  done,  should  so  strongly 
imagine  that  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Christ  countenance  and 
cherish  these  self-exalting,  uncharitable  dispositions  and  no- 
tions of  the  Jews  which  gave  rise  to  such  a  custom,  so  far  as 
to  fall  in  with  that  custom,  and  adopt  that  language  of  their 
.  pride  and  contempt ;  and  especially  that  the  apostle  Paul 
should  do  it.  It  is  a  most  unreasonable  imagination  on  many 
accounts. 

1.  The  whole  gospel  dispensation  is  calculated  entirely  to 
overthrow  and  abolish  every  thing  to  which  this  self-distin- 
ffuishing,  self-exalting  language  of  the  Jews  was  owins, — 
it  was  calculated  wholly  to  exclude  such  boasting,  and  to 
destroy  the  pride  and  self-righteousness  which  were  uie  causes 
of  it.  It  was  calculated  to  abolish  the  enmity,  and  break 
down  the  partition  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  of 
twain  to  make  one  new  man^  so  making  peace :  to  destroy  all 
dispositions  in  nations  and  particular  persons  to  despise  one 
another,  or  to  say  one  to  aqother,  ^*  stand  by  thyself,  come  not 
near  to  me  ;   for  [  am  holier  than  thou  i*^  and  to  establish  the 

*  Page  114—190.    See  alio  Dr.  T.'s  Parapli.  and  notc^  on  the  phi^. 
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contrary  principlea  of  humility,  mutual  esteem,  honour  and 
love,  and  universal  union,  in  the  moat  firm  and  perfect  man- 
ner. 

3.  Christ,  when  on  earth,  set  himself,  through  the  whole 
course  of  his  ministry,  to  militate  agaioat  this  ph&raaaical  spi- 
rit, practice,  and  language  of  the  Jews,  by  which  they  showed 
so  much  contempt  of  the  Gentiles,  Publicans,  and  such  as 
were  openly  lewd  and  vicious,  and  thus  exalted  themselves 
above  them ;  calling  them  sinners  and  enemies,  and  themselves 
holu,  and  God''s  chudren .-  not  allowing  the  Gentile  to  be  their 
neighbour,  &c.  He  condemned  the  Pharisees  for  not  esteeming 
themselves  sinners  as  well  as  the  Publicans ;  trusting  in  tliem- 
selves  that  they  were  righteous,  and  despising  others.  H» 
militated  against  these  things  in  his  own  treatment  of  some 
Gentiles,  Publicans,  and  others,  whom  they  called  tinners,  and 
in  what  he  said  on  those  occasions.* 

He  opposed  these  notions  and  manners  of  the  Jews  in  his 
parables,!  and  in  his  instructions  to  his  disciples  how  to  treat 
the  unbelieving  Jews} ;  and  in  what  he  says  to  Nicodemus 
about  the  necessity  of  a  new  birth,  even  for  the  Jews,  as  well 
as  the  unclean  Gentiles  with  regard  to  their  proselyteisin,  which 
some  of  the  Jews  looked  upon  as  a  new  birth.  And  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  notions  of  their  being  the  children  of  God,  be- 
cause the  children  of  Abraham,  but  the  Gentiles  by  nature  sin- 
ners and  children  of  wrath,  he  tells  them  that  even  they  were 
children  of  the  devil  §, 

3.  Though  we  should  suppose  the  apostles  not  to  have 
been  thoroughly  brought  off  from  such  notions,  manners,  and 
language  of  the  Jews,  till  after  Christ's  ascension  ;  yet  after  the 
pouring  out  of  the  spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  at  least 
after  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  begun  in  the  conversion  of 
Cornelius,  they  were  fully  instructed  in  this  matter,  and  effectu- 
ally taught  no  longer  to  call  the  Gentiles  unclean,  as  a  note  of 
distinction  from  the  Jews,  Acts  x.  28.  which  was  before  any  of 
the  apostolic  epistles  were  written. 

*  Matlh.  Tiii,  5—13.  Cli«p.  il.  9—13,  Chap  d.  1»— 84.  Chap.  iv.  81— 
aa.  Luko  vii.  37.  lo  the  end.  Chop.  ivii.  13—19.  Chap.  xii.  1— -10.  John  it. 
9.  tic.  ver.  39,  &c.     Compare  Luke  i.  89,  4c- 

t  Malth-  iii.  38—38.  Chap.  iiu.  1—10.  Luke  lif.  IC— 34-  Compuc 
Luke  xiii.  88,  29,  30. 

J  John  viii.  33, 44. 

Baptial  |^ 

opinion  of  thcmselvoa,  a^  being  a  holy  people  and  accepted  of  God,  becau.. ^ 

weie  the  children  of  AbrahaDi— and  on  that  account  bettei  than  the  Heathen 
vham  they  called  aianera,  enemies,  unclf  an,  Ac. — in  baptiting  the  Jews  as  a  ^- 
lultd  peofle,  and  rimof,  as  the  Jewa  ueed  to  baptize  pnuelvtee  Irom  among  Iba 
Heathen;  callingthenitii^pentanceasimiun,  saving,  "  Think  not  to  say  with- 
hi  yoiuMlvea,  We  hare  Abraham  to  our  father  i  lor  I  say  unto  yon,  thai  Godis 
*We  of  these  atoDet  lo  raiae  up  children  unto  Abrahun ;"  and  teaching  the  Ph»^ 
osM,  that  nwteod  of  ttteir  being  a  Loly  generation,  ami  cbUdioD  of  God,  as  Ihev 
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4.  Of  all  the  apostles,  none  were  more  perfectly  instruct- 
ed io  this  matter  than  Paul,  and  none  so  abundant  in  instruct- 
ing others  in  it,  as  this  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  None  of 
ihe  apostles  had  so  much  occasion  to  exert  themselves  against 
the  forementioned  notions  and  language  of  the  Jews,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Jewish  teachers  and  judaizing  Christians  who  strove 
to  keep  up  the  separation  wall  between  Jews  and  Gentiles,  and 
to  exalt  the  former  and  set  at  nought  the  latter. 

5.  This  apostle,  in  his  epistle  to  the  Romans,  above  all  his 
other  writings,  exerts  himself  iii  a  most  elaborate  manner,  and 
with  his  utmost  skill  and  power,  to  bring  the  Jewish  Christianfl 
off  from  every  thing  of  this  kind.  He  endeavours  by  all 
means  that  there  might  no  longer  be  in  them  any  remains 
of  these  old  notions  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  of  such 
a  great  distinction  between  Jewi4  and  Gentiles  as  were  express- 
ed in  the  names  they  used  to  distinguish  them  by ;  the  Jews, 
holy  children  of  Abraham,  friends  and  children  of  God;  but 
the  Gentiles,  sinners^  unclean^  enemie^^  and  the  like.  He  makes 
it  almost  his  whole  business,  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle, 
Rom.  v.  6,  <^c.  to  convince  them  that  there  was  no  ground  for 
any  such  distinction,  and  to  prove  that  in  common,  both  Jews 
and  Gentiles,  all  were  desperately  wicked,  and  none  righteous, 
no  not  one.  He  tells  them,  chap.  iii.  9.  that  the  Jews  were  by 
no  means  better  than  the  Gentiles ;  and  (in  what  follows  in 
that  chapter)  that  there  was  no  difference  between  Jews  and 
Gentiles  ;  and  represents  all  as  without  strength,  or  any  suffi- 
ciency of  their  own  in  the  affair  of  justification  and  redemp- 
tion. And  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  discourse,  in  the 
4th  chapter,  he  teaches  that  all  who  were  justified  by  Christ 
were  in  themselves  ungodly ;  and  that  being  the  children  of 
Abraham  was  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews.  In  this  5th  chap,  still 
in  continuation  of  the  same  discourse — on  the  same  subject  and 
argument  of  justification  through  Christ,  and  by  faith  in  him — 
he  speaks  of  Christ  dying  for  the  ungodly  and  sinners ;  and 
those  who  were  without  strength  or  sufficiency  for  their  own 
salvation,  as  he  had  done  all  along  before.  But  now,  it  seems, 
the  apostle  by  sinners  and  ungodly^  must  not  be  understood  ac- 
cording as  he  used  these  words  before  ;  but  must  be  supposed 
to  mean  only  the  Gentiles  as  distinguished  from  the  Jews ;  adop- 
ting the  language  of  those  self-righteous,  self-exalting,  disdain- 
ful Judaizing  teachers,  whom  he  was  with  all  his  might  oppos- 
ing :  countenancing  the  very  same  thing  in  them,  which  he  had 
been  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle  discountenancing,  and 
endeavouring  to  discourage,  and  utterly  to  abolish,  with  all  his 
art  and  strength. 

One  reason  why  the  Jews  looked  on  themselves  better  than 
the  Gentiles,  and  called  themselves  AoZy,  and  the  Gentiles 
^inners^  was,  that  they  had  tbe  law  of  Moses.    They  mad^ 
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their  boatt  of  the  law.  But  the  apostle  shews  them,  that  this 
was  BO  far  from  making  them  better,  that  it  condemoed  ^hem, 
end  was  an  occasion  of  their  being  nnnerg  in  a  higher  degree, 
and  more  aggravated  manner,  and  more  effectually  and  dread' 
fully  dead  in  sin*. 

It  cannot  be  justly  objected  here,  that  this  apostle  did 
in  fact  use  this  language,  and  call  the  Gentiles  sinners  in  con* 
tradistinction  to  the  Jews,  in  what  he  said  to  Peter,  GaL  ii. 
15, 16.  "  We  who  are  Jeics  by  nature,  and  not  sinnert  of  the 
Gentiles,  knowing  that  a  man  is  not  justified  by  the  works  of 
the  law,  but  by  faith  in  Jesuo  Christ."  It  is  true  that  the  apostle 
here  refers  to  this  distinction,  as  what  was  usually  mode  by 
the  self-righteous  Jews,  between  themselves  and  the  Gentiles; 
but  not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adopt  or  favour  it ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  so  as  plainly  to  shew  his  disapprobation  of  it ;  q.  d. 
'  Though  we  were  born  Jewi,  and  by  nature  are  of  that  people 
which  are  wont  to  make  their  boast  of  the  law,  expecting  to 
be  justified  by  it,  and  trust  in  themselves  that  they  are  righ- 
teous, despising  others,  calling  the  Gentiles  sitmert,  in  dis- 
tinction from  themselves;  yet  we  being  now  instructed  in  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  know  better ;  wc  now  know  that  a  man  is  not 

I'ustified  by  the  works  of  the  law  ;  that  wc  arc  all  justified  on- 
y  by  faith  in  Christ,  in  whom  there  is  no  ditlerence,  no  dis- 
tinction of  Greek  or  Gentile,  and  Jev,  but  all  are  one  in 
Christ  Jesus.'  And  this  is  the  very  thing  he  there  speaks  of, 
which  he  blamed  Peter  for ;  that  by  his  withdrawing  and  se- 
parating himself  from  the  Gentiles,  refusing  to  eat  with  them; 
&c.  he  had  countenanced  this  self-exalting,  self-distinguish- 
ing, sepnraling  spirit  and  custom  of  the  Jews,  whereby  they 
treated  the  Gentiles  as  in  a  distinguishing  manner  sinners 
and  vnclean.  and  not  ht  to  come  near  them  who  were  a  holv 
t)eople. 

6.  The  very  ivords  of  the  aposlle  in  this  place  shew  plain- 
ly, that  he  uses  the  term  sinners,  not  as  signifying  Gentiles,  in 
opposition  to  Jewsy  but  as  denoting  the  morally  evil,  in  opposi- 
tion to  such  as  are  rlgfilrous  or  good.  This  latter  distinction 
between  sinners  and  rigkleoas  is  here  expressed  in  plain 
terms.  "  Scarcely  for  a  righlemis  man  will  one  die ;  yet  per- 
adventure  for  a  gtnid  man  some  would  even  dare  to  die ;  but 
God  commended  his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were 
yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us."  By  righteous  men  are  doubt- 
less meant  the  same  that  are  meant  hy  fuch  a  phrase  through- 
out this  apostle's  writings,  throughout  the  New  Testament, 
and  througnout  the  Bible.  Will  any  one  pretend,  that  hy  the 
righteous  man,  for  whom  men  would  scarcely  die,  and  by  the 
good  man,  for  whom  perhaps  some  might  even  dare  to  die,  is 

♦  a™  Chap.  wii.  4—13,  agrcvblT  t»  lhn#e  WMih  of  Chiiit,  Itiblt  t.  43. 
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meant  a  JewP  Dr.  T.  himself  does  not  explain  it  so,  in  his  ex- 
position of  this  epistle;  and  therefore  is  not  very  consistent 
with  himself,  in  supposing  that  in  the  other  part  of  the  dis- 
tinction the  apostle  means  Gentiles,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Jews.  The  apostle  himself  had  been  labouring  abundantly 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle,  to  prove  that  the  Jews 
were  sinners  in  opposition  to  righteous ;  that  all  had  simiedy 
that  all  were  under  sin^  and  therefore  could  not  be  justified, 
could  not  be  accepted  as  righteous^  by  their  own  righteous- 
ness. 

7.  Another  thing  which  makes  it  evident  that  the  apostle, 
when  he  speaks  in  this  place  of  the  sinners  and  enemies  for 
whom  Christ  died,  does  not  mean  only  the  Gentiles,  is,  that  he 
includes  himself  among  them,  saying,  while  we  were  sinners^ 
and  when  we  were  enemies. 

Our  author  from  time  to  time  8a]r8,  the  apostle,  though  be 
speaks  only  of  the  Gentiles  in  their  heathen  state,  yet  puts  Mm" 
self  with  them^  because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles. 
But  this  is  very  unreasonable.  There  is  no  more  sense  in  it, 
than  there  would  be  in  a  father  ranking  himself  among  his 
children,  when  speaking  to  his  children  of  the  benefits  they 
have  by  being  begotten  by  himself;  and  saying.  We  chiU 
dren.  Or  in  a  physician  ranking  himself  with  his  patients, 
when  talking  to  them  of  their  diseases  and  cure ;  saymg.  We 
sick  folks.  Paul  being  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  to  save 
them  from  their  henthenism,  is  so  far  fi-om  being  a  reason  for 
him  to  reckon  himself  among  the  heathen,  that  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  very  thing  that  would  render  it  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner  unnatural  and  absurd  for  him  so  to  do.  Because, 
as  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  he  appears  as  their  healer  and 
deliverer  from  heathenism  ;  and  therefore  in  that  capacity,  in 
a  peculiar  manner,  appears  in  his  distinction  from  the  heathen, 
and  in  opposition  to  the  state  of  heathenism.  For  it  is  b}  the 
most  opposite  qualities  only,  that  he  is  fitted  to  be  an  apostle 
of  the  heathen,  and  recoverer  from  heathenism.  As  the  clear 
light  of  the  sun  is  what  makes  it  a  proper  restorative  from 
darkness ;  and  therefore,  the  sun  being  spoken  of  as  such  a 
remedy,  none  would  suppose  to  be  a  gpod  reason  why  it  should 
be  ranked  among  dark  things.  Besides,  the  apostle,  in  this 
epistle,  expressly  ranks  himself  with  the  Jews,  when  he  speaks 
of  them  as  distinguished  from  the  Gentiles ;  as  in  Chap.  iii.  9. 
What  then  ?  are  we  better  than  they  ?  That  is,  are  we  Jews 
better  than  the  Gentiles  ? 

It  cannot  justly  be  alleged  in  opposition  to  this,  that  the 
apostle  Peter  puts  himself  with  the  heathen,  1  Pet.  iv.  3.  "For 
the  time  past  of  our  life  may  suffice  us  to  have  wrought  the  will 
of  the  Gentiles ;  when  we  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lusts,  excess 
of  wine,  revellings,  banquetings,  and  abominable  idoJatries.^' 
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expnn  in  Englith  by  the  word  nahre.     There  it  bat  oa» 

EUce  where  there  cui  be  the  leartpretext  for  impoaing it  to 
B  used  otherwise;  ssd  that  is  1  Cor.  xL  14.  DoA  not  etwt 
mture  Utelf  teach  you,  that  if  a  man  kaoe  long  hair,  it  it  a  ahama 
vnto  him?  Aad  even  here  there  ii,  I  thiok,  do  muuMr  of 
reason  for  understandiag  natwe  otherwise  than  in  the  premier 
sense.  The  einphans  used  (avn)  n  fW.)  iiaturt  trsJiLV,  ^em 
that  the  i^xtsde  does  not  mean  custom,  but  nature  in  the  proper 
sense.  It  is  true,  it  was  Icng  ciut<Hn  which  made  having  the 
head  covered  a  token  of  Bubjection,  and  a  femioiDe  a[^tsar> 
8R<» ;  a«  it  is  custom  that  makes  aoj  outward  action  or  word  a 
sign  or  signification  of  anr  thing.  But  nature  ittdf,  natore  in 
its  proper  sense,  teaches,  that  it  u  a  shame  for  a  man  to  appear 
mth  the  established  sign  of  the  female  sex,  and  with  significa- 
tions of  inferiority,  &c.  As  nature  itself  shews  it  to  be  a  shame 
for  a  father  to  bow  down  or  knee)  to  hie  own  child  or  serrant, 
or  for  men  to  bow  to  an  idol,  because  bowing  down  is  i^  cnH 
torn  an  established  token  or  sign  of  subjection  and  sulmiissMi. 
Such  a  sight  therefore  would  be  umtaturtd,  shocking  to  a  manls 
very  nature.  So  nature  would  teach,  that  it  is  a  shame  for  a 
woman  to  use  such  and  such  lascivious  words  or  gestures, 
though  it  be  a  custom  that  establishes  the  unclean  significatioa 
of  those  gestures  and  sounds. 

It  is  particularly  unnatural  and  uoreasonaUe  to  understand 
the  phrase,  (mva  ^tn,)  in  this  place,  any  otherwise  than  in 
the  proper  sense,  on  the  following  accounts.  1.  It  may  be 
observed,  that  both  the  words  room  and  iputfw,  in  their  origiai] 
si^ification,  have  reference  to  birth  or  generation.  So  ihm 
word  (fvtt,  from  fvu,  which  signifies  to  beget  or  bring  forth 
young,  or  to  bud  forth,  as  a  plant  that  brings  forth  young  budi 
and  branches.  And  so  the  word  racn*  comes  from  nxru,  which 
signifies  to  bring  forth  children. — 2.  As  though  the  apostle  took 
oare  by  the  word  used  here  to  signify  what  we  are  bv  birdk, 
he  changes  the  word  he  used  before  for  children.  In  tne  pte> 
ceding  verse  he  used  uioi,  speaking  of  the  chUdren  of  disobe- 
dience ;  but  here  rana,  which  is  a  word  derived,  as  obeerred, 
from  raru  to  bring  forth  a  ahild,  and  more  properly  signifies  a 
begotten  or  bom  child. — 3,  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
apostle  here  speaks  in  opposition  to  the  pride  of  some,  especi* 
uly  the  Jews,  (for  the  church  in  Ephesus  was  mady  up  partly  ~ 
of  Jews,  as  well  as  the  church  in  Rome)  who  exalted  thenuelvei 
in  the  privile^  they  had  by  birth,  because  they  were  from  the 
children  of  Abraham,  and  were  JeiDs  by  nature^  v"*  Is^u*! 
as  the  phrase  isi  Gal.  ii.  15.  In  opposition  to  this  proud  cMi* 
celt,  he  teaches  the  Jews,  that  notwithstanding  this  they  were 
bjr  neOitre  children  of  wrath,  even  ai  taherw,  i.  e.  at  well  as  the 
Gentiles,  which  the  Jews  had  been  tai^t  to  look  upon  u 
unner*,  ajid  out  of  favour  with  God  by  MfMre,  sad  front  tM- 
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even  as  others.^^  This  remains  a  plain  testimony  to  the  doc- 
triae  of  original  sin,  as  held  by  those  who  used  to  be  called 
orthodox  christians,  after  all  the  pains  and  art  used  to  torture 
and  pervert  it.  This  doctrine  is  here  not  only  plainly  and  ful- 
ly taught,  but  abundantly  so,  if  we  take  the  words  with  the 
context ;  where  christians  are  once  and  again  represented  as 
being,  in  their  first  state,  dead  in  sin^  and  as  quickened  and 
raised  up^  from  such  a  state  of  death,  in  a  most  marvellous  dis- 
play of  free  rich  grace  and  love^  and  exceeding  greatness  of 
Goa'^s  power  ^  &c. 

With  respect  to  those  words  (^fwv  rswa  ^tfw  ogyng.)  We  were 
by  nature  children  of  wrath^  Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  llit--U4.)  "  The 
apostle  means  no  more  by  this,  than  truly  or  really  children  of 
torath  ,•  using  a  metaphorical  expression,  borrowed  from  the 
word  that  is  used  to  signify  a  true  and  genuine  child  of  a  fami- 
ly, in  distinction  from  one  that  is  a  child  only  by  adoption.^' 
in  which  it  is  owned,  that  the  proper  sense  of  the  phrase  is, 
being  a  child  by  nature^  in  the  same  sense  as  a  child  by  birth 
or   natural  generation:   but  only  he  supposes  that  here  the 
word  is  used  metaphorically.     The  instance  he  produces  as  pa- 
rallel, to  confirm    his   supposed   metaphorical   sense   of   the 
phrase  as  meaning  only  truly ^  really^  or  properly  children  of 
wrath,  vtz.  the  apostle  PauPs  calling  Timothy  hisai£?/i  son  in  the 
faiths  (yvti^iov  Tsxvov)  is  SO  far  from  confirming  his  sense,  that  it 
is  rather  directly  against  it.     For  doubtless  the  apostle  uses  the 
word  here  (7vii(riov)  in   its  original  signification,  meaning  his 
hegotten  son ;  T^tfi®*  being  the  adjective  from  yovtj,  offspring,  or 
the  verb,  /svvocj,  to  beget ;  as  much  as  to  say,  Timothy  my  begot' 
ten  son  in  the  faith.     For  as  there  are  two  ways  of  being  begot- 
ten, one  natural,  and  the  other  spiritual ;  the  first  generation, 
and  regeneration ;  so  the  apostle  expressly  signifies  which  of 
these  he  means  in  this  place,  Timothy  my  begotten  son  in  the 
FAITH,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  says  to  the  Corinthians,  1  Cor, 
iv.  15.     ^^  In  Christ  Jesus  I  have  begotten  you  through  the  gos* 
pel."     To  say,  the  apostle  uses  the   word,  (pixfet^  in  Eph,  ii.  3, 
only  as  signifying  real^  true,  and  proper,  is  a  most  arbitrary  in- 
terpretation, having  nothing  to  warrant  it  in  the  whole  bible. 
The  word  (pv<fts  is  no  where  used  in  this  sense  in  the  New  Tes- 
tament.* 

Another  thing  which  our  author  alleges  to  evade  the  force 
of  this,  is,  that  the  word  rendered  nature  sometimes  signifies 
habit  contracted  by  custom^  or  an  acquired  nature.  But  this  is 
not  its  proper  meaning.  And  it  is  plain,  the  word  in  its  com- 
mon use,  m  the  New  Testament,  signifies  what  we  properly 

*  The  following  are  all  the  other  places,  where  the  word  is  used,  Rom.  i.  86. 
and  ii.  14.  and  ver.  27.  and  xi.  21.  and  ver.  24.  thrice  in  that  verse,  1  Cor.  li.  14 
Qal.  ii.  15.  andiv.  8.  Jam.  iii.  7.  twice  in  that  verse,  and  9  Pet.  i.  4. 
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to  twist,  rack,  perplex,  and  pervert  the  worda  and  phntBei  JhePe 
used. 

Dr.  T.  here  n^ain  insiHts,  that  the  apostle  speaks  only  of 
the  gciiiilen  in  their  lieathcn  Htate,  when  he  speaks  of  thcMe 
that  were  deatl  in  s'li,  and  by  nature  children  of  wrath ;  and 
that  thougli  he  seems  to  include  himself  among  those,  layiog, 
WB  were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  wk  iiere  dead  in  tint; 
yet  he  only  putii  himself  among  thorn  because  he  was  the  apos- 
tle of  the  Gentiles.  The  grostt  absurdity  of  this  may  appear 
from  what  was  said  before.  But  besides  the  things  which  have 
been  already  ohser\'ed,  there  are  some  things  which  make  it  pe- 
culiarly unreasonable  to  understand  it  bo  here.  It  is  true,  the 
greater  part  of  (he  church  of  Ephcsiu  had  been  heathens,  and 
therefore  the  apostle  often  lias  reference  to  their  heathen  state, 
in  this  epistle.  13ut  the  words  in  this  chap.  ii.  3.  plainly  shew, 
that  he  means  himself  and  other  Jno  in  distinction  from  the 
Gentiles ;  for  the  distinction  is  fully  expressed.  After  he  had 
told  the  Ephegians,  who  had  been  generally  heathen,  thai  they 
had  been  dead  in  sin,  and  had  walked  according  to  the  couree 
of  this  world,  &.c.  (ver.  1  and  *J,)  he  makes  a  distindioH,  and 
says, "  among  whom  u'c  also  had  our  conversation,"  &.c,  "and 
were  by  nature  children  of  wrath,  eren  as  others."  Here  first 
he  changes  the  i>ersoti ;  whereas  bcfr>rc  he  had  spoken  in  the 
second  person,  "  ye  were  dead — ye  in  tunc  past  walked,"  &c. 
now  he  changes  style,  and  uses  the  Krst  person  in  a  most  ma- 
nifest distinction,  tmtong  whom  we  also,  that  is,  ire  Jetrs,  aa 
well  as  ye  Gentiles :  not  only  changing  the  person,  but  adding 
a  particle  of  distinction  also;  which  would  oe  nonsense,  if  he 
meant  the  same  without  di^ilinction.  And  besides  all  this, 
more  fully  to  express  the  distinction  the  apoaile  further  adds  a 
pronoun  of  distinction  ;  "we  also,  eien  as  others,''*  or  we  as 
well  as  others  :  Most  evidently  having  respect  to  the  notion 
BO  generally  entertained  by  the  Jews,  of  tiieir  being  much  bet- 
ter than  the  Gentiles,  in  being  Jews  by  nature,  children  of 
Abraham,  and  chtklren  of  (iod  ;  when  they  supposed  the 
Gentiles  to  be  utterly  cast  off,  as  born  aSiens,  and  by  naiurt 
children  of  wrath :  In  opposition  to  this,  the  apostle  says, 
'We  Jews,  alter  all  our  glorying  in  our  distinction,  were  by  na- 
ture children  of  wrath,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  world.'  And 
a  yet  further  evidence  that  the  apostle  here  means  to  include 
the  Jews,  and  even  himself,  is  the  universal  term  he  lues, 
.dmon^  whom  also  we  all  h>id  our  conversation,  &c.  Thou^ 
wickedness  was  supposed  by  the  Jews  to  be  the  course  of  tlus 
world,  as  to  the  generality  of  mankind,  yei  they  supposed 
themselves  an  exempt  people,  at  least  the  Pharisees,  and  the 
devout  observers  of  the  law  of  Moses  and  traditions  of  the  el- 
deia ;  whatever  might  be  thought  of  publicans  and  harlots.  ' 
But  m  opposition  to  thia,  the  apostle  asaerte  that  /Aey  aO  were 
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nolik^etter  by    nature  than  others,    but  were  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  children  of  disobedieiice^  and  children  of  wrath. 

Besides,  if  the  apostle  chooses  to  put  himself  among  the 
Gentiles,  because  he  was  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  I  would 
ask,  why  does  he  not  do  so  in  the  i  Ith  verse  of  the  same  chap- 
ter, where  he  speaks  of  the  gentile  state  expressly  ?  Remem- 
ber that  YE  being  in  time  past  Gentiles  in  the  flesh.  Why  doeg 
he  here  make  a  distinction  between  the  Gentiles  and  himself? 
Why  did  he  not  say,  Let  us  remember,  that  we  being  in  time 
past  Gentiles  1  And  why  does  the  same  apostle,  even  universally, 
make  the  same  distmction,  speaking  either  in  the  second  or 
third  person,  and  never  in  the  first,  where  he  expressly  speaks 
of  the  gentilism  tif  those  to  whom  he  wrote,  or  of  whom  he 
speaks,  with  reference  to  their  distinction  from  the  Jews  ?  So 
every  where  in  this  same  epistle;  as  in  chap.  i.  Iti,  13.  where 
the  distinction  is  made  just  in  the  same  manner  as  here,  by  the 
change  of  the  person,  and  by  the  distinguishing  particle  also  : 
That  WE  should  be  to  the  praise  of  his  glory  who  Jirst  trusted  in 
Christy  (the  first  believers  in  Christ  being  of  the  Jews,  before 
the  Gentiles  were  called)  in  wh'  m  ye  also  trusted^  after  that 
ye  heard  the  word  of  truths  the  gospel  of  your  salvation.  And 
in  all  the  following  part  of  this  second  chapter,  as  ver.  11,  17, 
19,  and  22.  in  which  last  verse  the  same  distinguishing  particle 
again  is  used  ;  In  whom  ye  also  are  builded  together  for  an 
habitation  of  God  through  the  spirit.^ 

Though  I  am  far  from  thinking  our  author's  exposition  of 
the  viith  chap,  of  Romans  to  be  m  any  wise  agreeable  to  the 
true  sense  of  the  apostle,  yet  it  is  needless  here  to  stand  par- 
ticularly to  examine  it ;  because  the  doctrine  of  original  sin 
may  be  argued  not  ttie  less  strongly,  though  we  should  allow 
the  thing  wherein  he  mainly  ditiers  frotn  such  as  he  opposes  in 
his  interpretation,  viz.  That  the  apostle  does  not  speak  in  his 
own  name,  or  to  represent  the  state  of  a  true  Christian,  but  as 
representing  the  state  of  the  Jews  under  the  law.  For  even 
on  this  supposition,  the  drift  of  the  place  will  prove,  that  every 
one  who  is  under  the  law,  and  with  equal  reason  every  one  of 
mankind,  is  carnal^  sold  under  sin,  in  his  first  state,  and  till  de- 
livered by  Christ.  For  it  is  plain,  that  the  apostle's  design  is  te 
shew  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  to  give  life  to  any  one  whatso- 
ever. This  appears  by  what  he  says  when  he  comes  to  draw 
his  conclusion,  in  the  continuation  of  this  discourse ;  chap.  viii. 
3.  t     For  what  the  law  could  not  do  in  that  it  was  weak  through 

*  See  also  the  followiufr  chapicra,  chup.  iii.  6.  and  i?.  17.  And  not  only  in  thid 
epistle,  but  constantly  in  other  epistles  ;  as  Rom.  i.  12,  13,  chap.  xi.  13, 14, 17,18, 
19,  20,31,  22,  23,  24,  25, 2S,  30,  31.  chap.  w.  15,  16.  1  Cor.  \ii.  2  Gal.  iv.  8. 
Col.  i.  S7.  chap.  ii.  1.3.  1  Thc^<3.  i.  5,  6,  D.  cha|).  ii    13,  1 1,  15,  16. 

t  Dr.  T.  himself  reckons  this  a  part  of  the  same  discourse  or  paragraph,  in 
the  division  he  makes  of  the  epistle,  in  his  paraphrase^  and  notes  npon  it. 
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thefesh  :  God  tending  hit  own  ton,  &c.  Our  author  suppwei: 
what  is  here  spoken  of,  viz.  '^  that  the  law  cannot  give  life  be- 
cause it  ifl  week  through  the  fleah,"  is  true  with  respect  to  erery 
one  of  mankind*.  And  when  the  apostle  sivea  this  reason,  tn  that 
it  it  weak  through  the  fieth,  it  is  plain  that  by  the  fieah,  which 
here  he  opposes  to  the  tviril,  he  means  the  same  thing  which 
in  the  preceding  part  of  the  xame  discuune,  in  the  foregoing 
chapter,  he  had  called  by  the  name  Jlesh,  vcr.  5,  14,  18.  and 
the  law  of  the  members,  ver.  33,  and  the  borfy  of  death,  ver.  'M. 
This  is  what,  through  this  chapter,  he  initials  on  as  the  grand 
hindrance  why  (he  law  could  not  give  life  -,  Just  as  he  does  in 
his  conclusion,  chap  viii.  3.  Which,  in  hia  Inst  place  is  given 
as  a  reason  why  the  law  cannot  give  life  (o  any  of  mankind. 
And  it  being  the  same  reason  of  the  same  thing,  spoken  of  in 
the  tame  discourse,  in  tho  tbrmcT  part  of  it — this  taut  place  be- 
ing the  conclusion,  of  which  that  former  part  is  the  premises — 
and  inasmuch  as  the  reason  there  given  is  bem^  in  the  ftith, 
and  being  carnal,  sold  under  sin :  1  hcrefore,  tokmg  the  whole 
of  the  apostle^s  discourse,  this  is  justly  undeistood  to  be  a  rra- 
jon  why  the  law  cannot  give  life  to  ant/  of  mankmd  ;  and  con- 
sequently, that  all  mankind  arc  in  the  flesh  and  arc  carnal,  sold 
under  sin,  and  so  remain  till  delivered  by  Christ :  And  conse- 
quently, all  mankind  in  their  first  original  state  are  very  sinful : 
which  was  the  thing  to  be  proved. 


CHAP.  IV. 
Containing  Ohterr'atiotis  on  Rom.  v.  12.  to  the  End. 

SECT.  I. 
Remarks  on  Dr.  T.''t  way  of  ejjilaimng  this  Text. 

The  following  things  are  worthy  of  notice,  concerning  our 
author's  exposition  of  this  remarkable  parage. 

I.  He  greatly  insista,  that  by  death  in  this  place  no  more  is 
meant,  than  that  death  which  we  all  die,  when  this  present  lifr 
is  extinguished  and  the  body  returns  to  llic  dust.  That  no 
more  is  meant  in  the  I'i,  14,  15,  and  I7th  verses  (P.  27.)  he  de- 
clares as  evidently,  clearly,  and  infallibly  so,  because  the  apos- 
tle is  still  discoursing  on  ihc  same  subject ;  plainly  implying, 
that  infallibly  the  apostle  means  no  more  by  death,  throughout 
this  paragraph  on  the  subject.     But  as  infallible  as  this  is,  if  we 

*  See  note  on  ttma.  v.  SD. 
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believe  what  Dr.  T.  says  elsewhere,  il  must  needs  be  otherwise : 
for,  (p.  V2{).  »S.)  speaking  of  those  words  in  Rom.  vi.  23.  The 
wages  of  sin  is  dkatii,  6m/  the  gift  of  God  iV  etgunal  life, 
through  Jesus  (lirisi  our  Lord^  he  says,  "  Death  m  this  place 
is  widely  ditlcront  from  the  death  we  now  die ;  as  it  stands  there 
opposed  to  ttirnal  Uft^  which  is  the  gift  of  God  through  Jesus 
Christ,  it  manifestly  signilies  eternal  deaths  the  second  deaths  or 
that  death  which  they  shall  hereafter  die^  who  live  after  the  flesh," 
But  the  death,  (in  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  we  are  upon) 
that  comes  by  Adam  and  the  life  that  comes  by  Christ,  (in  the  last 
verso  of  the  chapter,)  is  opposed  to  tternal  life  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  the  last  verse  of  the  next  chapter:  "That  as  sin 
has  reigned  unto  deaths  even  so  might  grace  reign  through  righte- 
ousnciss  unto  eternal  life,  by  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."'  So  that 
by  our  author's  own  argument,  death  in  this  place  also,  is  mon- 
ifestly  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die^  as  it  stands 
here  opposed  to  eternal  life  through  Jeeus  Christ  ;  and  signifies 
eternal  deaths  the  second  death.  And  yet  this  is  a  part  of  the 
same  discourse,  beguh  in  the  12th  verse ;  as  reckoned  by  Dr. 
T.  himself  in  his  division  of  paragraphs,  in  his  paraphrase  and 
notes  on  the  epistle.  So  that  if  we  follow  him,  and  admit 
his  reasonings  in  the  various  parts  of  his  book,  here  is  manifest 
proof  against  infallible  evidence !  So  that  it  is  true,  the  apostle 
throughout  this  whole  passage  on  the  same  subject,  by  death, 
evidently,  clearly,  and  infallibly  means  no  more  than  that  death 
we  now  die,  when  this  hfc  is  extinguished  ;  and  yet  by  Heath, 
in  some  part  of  this  passage,  is  meant  something  u;tr^f/y  different 
from  the  death  we  now  die — manifestly  eternal  death,  the  second 
death. 

But  had  our  author  been  more  consistent  with  himself,  in 
laying  it  down  as  certain  and  infallible,  tliat  because  the  apos- 
tle has  a  special  respect  to  temporal  death  in  the  14th  verse 
"  Death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,"  therefore  he  means  no 
more  in  the  several  consequent  parts  of  this  passage,  yet  he  is 
doubtless  too  confident  and  positive  in  this  matter.  This  is 
no  more  evident,  clear,  and  infallible,  than  that  Christ  meant 
by  perishing — in  Luke  xiii.  5.  when  he  says,  ^  i  tell  you.  Nay, 
but  except  ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish" — no  more 
than  such  a  temporal  death  as  came  on  those  who  died  by  the 
fall  of  the  tower  of  Siloam,  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  words 
of  the  same  speech ;  and  no  more  infallible,  than  that  by  life, 
Christ  means  no  more  than  this  temporal  life,  in  each  part  of 
that  one  sentence  -  Matth.  x.  39.  "  He  that  findeth  his  life  shall 
lose  it;  and  he  that  loseth  his  life  for  my  sake  shall  find  i7" — be- 
cause in  the  first  part  of  each  clause  he  has  respect  especially 
to  temporal  life  :* 

*  There  arc  many  places  parallel  with  these,  as  John  li.  25,  'i6.   ''  I  am  the 
resnnection,  and  the  hfe :  He  that  bclieveth  in  me,  though  ho  were  dead,  yet  shall 
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The  truth  of  the  case,  with  respect  to  what  the  apustle 
here  intends  by  the  word  deaths  is  this,  viz.  The  whole  of  that 
death  which  he,  and  the  scripture  every  where,  speaks  of  as 
the  proper  wages  and  punishment  of  sin,  including  death 
temporal^  spiritual^  and  eternal ;  though  in  some  parts  of  this 
discourse  he  has  a  more  special  respect  to  one  part  of  this 
whole,  in  others  to  another,  as  his  argument  leads  him  ;  with- 
out any  more  variation  than  is  quite  common  in  the  same  dis- 
course. That  life  which  the  scripture  speaks  of  as  the  reward 
of  righteousness,  is  a  whole  containing  several  parts,  viz.  The 
life  of  the  body,  union  of  soul  and  body,  and  the  most  perfect 
sensibility,  activity,  and  felicity  of  both,  which  is  the  chief  thing. 
In  like  manner  the  death  which  the  scripture  speaks  of  as  the 
punishment  of  sin,  is  a  whole  including  the  death  of  the  body 
and  the  death  of  the  soul,  and  the  eternal,  sensible,  perfect 
destruction  and  misery  of  both.  It  is  this  latter  whole  that  the 
apostle  speaks  of  by  the  name  of  death  in  this  discourse,  in 
Kom.  v.  though  in  some  sentences  he  has  a  more  special  respect 
to  one  part,  in  others  to  another :  And  this,  without  changing 
the  signification  of  the  word.  For  having  respect  to  several 
things  included  in  the  extensive  signification  of  the  word,  is 
not  tlie  same  thing  as  using  the  word  in  several  distinct  signifi- 
cations. As  for  instance,  the  appellative,  ma/?,  or  the  proper 
name  of  any  particular  man  is  the  name  of  a  whole,  includmg 
the  different  parts  of  soul  and  body.  And  if  any  one  in  speak- 
ing of  James  or  Jo/m,  should  say,  he  was  a  wise  mo/i,  and  a 
beautiful  man ;  in  the  former  part  of  the  sentence,  respect 
would  be  had  more  especially  to  his  soul,  in  the  latter  to  his 
body,  in  the  word  man  :  But  yet  without  any  proper  change  of, 
the  signification  of  the  name  to  distinct  senses.  In  John  xxi. 
7.  it  is  said,  Peter  was  naked,  and  in  the  following  part  of  the 
same  story  it  is  said,  Peter  was  *rriei'ed.  In  the  former  propo- 
sition, respect  is  had  especially  to  his  body,  in  the  latter  to  his 
soul :  But  yet  here  is  no  proper  change  of  the  meaning  of  the 
name,  Peter,  And  as  to  the  apostle's  use  of  the  word  death  in 
the  passage  now  under  consideration,  on  the  supposition  that 
he  in  general  means  the  whole  of  that  death  which  is  the  wages 
of  sin,  there  is  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  natural  in  sup- 
he  live ;  And  whosoever  iivelh,  and  bclicveth  in  me,  shall  never  die."  Hero  boUi 
the  words,  life  and  denth,  are  used  with  this  variation  ;  I  am  the  resmrcction  and 
the  life,  meaning  spiritual  and  eternal  lite  :  lie  that  belicveth  bime,  thmigh  kt  teere 
dead,  having  respect  to  temporal  death,  yd  shall  he  Hvty  with  re8j>cct  to  spiritnal 
life,  and  the  restoration  ofthe  life  of  t ho  body.  „ind  whosoever  liveth  mid  bdievetk  in 
nUf  shall  never  die,  meaning  a  spiritual  and  eternal  death.  So  in  John  vi.  49,  50. 
Your  fathers  did  eat  nuama  in  the  WHdeniess,  and  ate  dead^  having  respect  chiefly  to 
temporal  death.  This  is  the  bread  which  cometh  down  from  heaven,  that  a  man  nuiy 
eat  thereof,  and  not  die,  i.  c.  by  the  Iops  of  spiritual  life,  and  by  eternal  death.  (Sec 
also  ver.  58.)  And  in  the  next  verse,  If  any  man  eat  of  this  bread,  he  shall  live  for  ever, 
have  eternal  life.     So  ver.  54.  Sec  another  hkc  instance,  John  v.  24 — «9. 
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posijig  that — in  order  to  evince  that  death,  the  proper  punish- 
ment of  sin,  comes  on  all  mankind  in  consequence  of  Afiam^s 
sin — he  should  take  notice  of  that  part  of  this  punishment 
which  is  visible  in  this  world,  and  which  every  body  therefore 
sees  does  in  fact  come  on  all  mankind,  ^as  in  ver.  14.)  And  is 
it  not  equally  natural  from  thence  to  mfer,  that  all  mankind 
are  exposed  to  the  whole  of  that  death  which  is  the  proper 
punishment  of  sin,  whereof  temporal  death  is  a  part,  and  a 
visible  image  of  the  whole,  and  (unless  changed  by  divine  grace) 
an  introduction  to  the  principal,  and  infinitely  the  most  dread- 
fill  part  ? 

II.  Dr.  T.^s  explanation  of  this  passage  makes  wholly  in- 
significant those  first  words.  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
worlds  and  leaves  this  proposition   without  any  sense  at  all. 
The  apostle  had  been  largely  and  elaborately  representing  h  »w 
the  whole  world  was  full  of  sin,  both  among  Jews  and  Gentiles^ 
and  all  exposed  to  death  and  condemnation.     It  is  plain  that 
in  these  words  he  would  tell  us  how  this  came  to  pass,  namely, 
that  the  sorrowful  event  came '6^  one  man^  even  the  first  man. 
That  the  world  was  full  of  sin,  and  full  of  death,  were  two 
great  and    notorious  facts,    deeply  affecting  the  interests  of 
mankind ;  and  they  seemed  very  wonderful  facts,  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  more  thinking  part  of  mankind  every  where, 
who  oflen  asked  this  question.  Whence  comes  evilj  moral  and 
natural  evil  ?     It  is  manifest  the  apostle  here  means  to  tell  us, 
how  these  came  into  the  world,  and  came  to  prevail  in  it  as 
they  do.     But  all  that  is  meant,  according  to  Dr.  T.^s  interpre- 
tation,   is    "  He  begun  transgressioti,^'**      As  if  all  that  the 
apostle   meant   was   to   tell   us  who  happened    to   sin  first; 
not  how  such  a  malady  came  upon  the  world,  or  how  any 
one  in  the  world,  besides  Adam  himself,  came  by  such  a  dis- 
temper.    The  words  of  the  apostle.  By  one  man  sin  entered 
INTO  THE  WORLD,  ond  death  by  sin^  shew  the  design  to  be, 
to  tell  us  how  these  evils  came,  as  affecting  the  state  of  the 
world;  and  not   only  as   reaching  one   man   in  the   world. 
If  this  were  not  plain  enough  in  itself,  the  words  immediately 
following  demonstrate  it ;  ^^  And  so  death  passed  upon  all  men^ 
for  that  all  have  sinned. ^^     By  sin  being  in  the  worlds  the  apos- 
tle does  not  mean  being  in  the  world  only  in  that  one  instance 
of  Adam^s  first  transgression,  but  being  abroad  in  the  world, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  a  wide  extent,  and  con- 
tinued series  of  wickedness ;  as  is  plain  in  the  first  words  of 
the  next  verse.     For  untU  the  law^  sin  was  in  the  world. 
And  therefore  when  he  gives  us  an  account  how  it  came  to 
be  in  the  worlds  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  how  it  entered 
into  the  worlds  he  does  not  mean  only  coming  in  one  in* 
stance. 
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If  the  case  were  as  Dr.  T.  represents,  that  the  sin  of 
Adam,  either  in  its  pollution  or  punishment,  reached  none  but 
himself,  any  more  than  the  sin  of  any  other  man,  it  would  be 
no  more  proper  to  say  that  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the 
worlds  than  if — were  it  inquired  how  mankind  came  into 
America,  and  there  hud  anciently  been  a  ship  of  the  Phemr 
dans  wrecked  at  sea,  and  a  single  man  of  the  crew  was  driven 
on  this  continent,  and  here  died  as  soon  as  he  reached  the 
shore— it  should  be  said,  By  tJmt  one  man  mankind  came  into 
America. 

Besides,  it  is  not  true  that  by  one  man^  or  by  Adam,  sin 
entered  into  the  world,  in  Dr.  T.'s  sense :  For  it  was  not  he 
but  Eve,  that  began  transgression.  By  one  man  Dr.  T.  under- 
stands Adam  as  the  figure  of  Christ.  And  it  is  plain  that  it 
was  for  his  transgression,  and  not  Eve^s,  that  thvj  sentence  of 
death  was  pronounced  on  mankind  after  the  fall.  Gen.  iiL  19. 
It  appears  unreasonable  to  suppose  the  apostle  means  to  include 
Eve  when  he  speaks  of  Adam  ;  for  he  lays  great  stress  on  it, 
that  it  was  by  one,  repeating  it  several  times. 

III.  In  like  manner  this  author  brings  to  nothing  the  sense 
of  the  causal  particles,  in  such  phrases  as  these,  so  often  re- 
peated, ^^  Death  by  sin^  ver.  12.  If  through  the  oifence  of  one 
many  be  dead,  ver.  15.  By  one  tliat  sinned — judgment  was  by 
one  to  condemnation,  ver.  16.     By  one  man^s  offence,  death 
reigned  By  one,  ver.  17.  By  the  ofience  of  one,  judgment  came 
upon  all,  &c.  ver.  18.     By  one  man's  disobedience,^'  ver.  19. 
These  causal  particles,  so  variously  repeated,  unless  we  make 
mere  nonsense  of  the  discourse,  signify  some  connection  and 
dependence,  by  some  sort  of  influence  of  that  sin  of  one  man, 
or  some  tendency  to  that  effect  which  is  so  often  said  to  come 
BV  it.     But  according  to  Dr.   T.  there  can  be  no  real  depen- 
dence or  influence  in  the  case,  of  any  sort  whatsoever.     There 
is  no  comiection  by  any  natural  influence  of  that  one  act  to 
make  all  mankind  mortal.     Our  author  does  not  pretend  to 
account  for  this  effect  in  any  such  niunner,  but  in  another  most 
diverse,  viz.  A  gracious  act  of  God,  laying  mankind  under  af- 
fliction, toil,  and  death,    from    special  favour  and  kindness. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  dependence  of  this  effect  on  that  trans- 
gression of  Adam,  by  any  mora/ influence,  as  deserving  such 
a  consequence,  or  exposing  to  it  on  any  moral  account:     For 
he  supposes  that  mankind  are  not  in  this  way  exposed   to  the 
least  degree  of  evil.     Nor  has  this  effect  any  legal  dependence 
on  that  sin,  or  any  connection  by  virtue  of  any  antecedent 
constitution  which  God  had  established  with  Adam :  For  he 
insists,  that  in  that  threatening.    In  the  day  thou  eatest  thou 
shalt  dicy  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  his  posterity  ;  (p.  8.)  And 
death  on  mankind  according  to  him,  cannot  come  by  virtue 
of  that  legal  constitution  with  Adam :  because  the  sentence 
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fcy  which  it  came  was  after  the  annulling  and  abolishing  that 
constitution;  (p.  113.  S.)  And  it  is  manifest  that  this  con« 
sequence  cannot  be  through  any  kind  of  tendency  of  that  sin 
to  such  an  effect ;  because  the  effect  comes  only  as  a  benefit, 
and  is  the  fruit  of  mere  favour :  But  sin  has  no  tendency,  either 
naturci  or  morale  to  benefits^  and  divine  favours.  And  thus 
that  sin  of  Adam  could  neither  be  the  efficient  cause,  nor  the 
procuring  cause ;  neither  the  natural^  morale  nor  legal  cause ; 
nor  an  exciting  and  moving  cause,  any  more  than  Adam^s  eat* 
ing  of  any  other  tree  of  the  garden.  And  the  only  real  rela- 
tion that  the  effect  can  have  to  that  Sin,  is  a  relation  as  to  time, 
viz.  that  it  is  after  it.  And  when  the  matter  is  closely  examin- 
ed, the  whole  amounts  to  no  more  than  this,  that  God  is  pleased, 
of  his  mere  good  will  and  pleasure,  to  bestow  a  greater  fa- 
vour upon  us  than  he  did  upon  Adam  in  innocency,  after  thai 
sin  of  his  eating  the  forbidden  fruit ;  which  sin  we  are  no  more 
concerned  in,  than  in  the  sin  of  the  king  of  Pegu,  or  the  emperor 
of  China. 

IV.  It  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  apostle^s  scope, 
and  the  import  of  what  he  says,  to  suppose  that  the  death  of 
which  he  here  speaks  as  coming  on  mankind  by  Adam^s  sin, 
comes  not  as  SLpunishment^  but  only  as  a  favour.  It  quite  makes 
void  the  opposition  in  which  the  apostle  sets  the  consequences 
of  Adam'*s  sin^  and  the  consequences  of  the  grace  and  righte- 
ousness of  Christ.  They  are  set  in  opposition  to  each  other, 
as  opposite  effects,  arising  from  opposite  causes,  throughout 
the  paragraph :  One,  as  the  just  consequence  of  an  aff^ence  ^  the 
other,  a  free  gift^  ver.  15 — 18.  Whereas,  according  to  this 
scheme,  there  is  no  such  opposition  in  the  case ;  both  are  bene- 
fits, and  both  are  free  gifts.  A  very  wholesome  medicine  to 
save  from  perishing,  ordered  by  a  kind  father,  or  a  shield  to 
preserve  from  an  enemy,  bestowed  by  a  friend,  is  as  much  a 
firee  gift  as  pleasant  food.  The  death  that  comes  by  Adam,  is 
set  in  opposition  to  the  life  and  happiness  that  comes  by  Christ, 
as  being  the  fruit  of  «i/i,  and  judgment  for  siti :  when  the  latter 
is  the  fruit  of  divine  grace^\eT.  15,  17,  2W,  21.  Whereas,  accord- 
ing to  our  author,  both  came  by  grace.  Death  comes  on  man- 
kind by  the  free  kindness  and  love  of  God,  much  more  truly 
and  properly  than  by  Adam's  sin.  Dr.  T.  speaks  of  it  as 
coming  by  occasion  of  Adam*s  sin  :  But,  as  I  have  observed, 
it  is  an  occasion  without  any  influence.  Yet  the  proper  cause 
is  God's  grace.  So  that  the  true  cause  is  wholly  good.  Which, 
by  the  way,  is  directly  repugnant  to  the  apostle's  doctrine  in 
Rom.  vii.  13.  "  Was  then  that  which  is  good,  made  death  unto 
me?  God  forbid.  But  sin,  that  it  might  appear  sin,  working 
death  in  me  by  that  which  is  good."  Where  the  apostle  ut- 
terly rejects  any  such  suggestion,  as  though  that  which  is  good 
were  the  proper  coti^e  q/*  death  ;  and  signifies  that  sin  is  the 
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proper  eauie,  and  that  which  is  good,  only  the  occasion.  But 
according  to  this  author,  the  reverse  b  true :  That  which  is  good 
in  the  highest  sense,  even  the  love  of  God,  and  a  divine  eracious 
constitution,  is  the  proper  cause  of  death,  and  sin  only  the  occa- 
lion. 

But  to  return,  it  is  plain  that  death  by  Adam,  and  life  and 
happiness  by  Chritt,  are  here  Bet  in  opposition  ;  tlie  latter  being 
spoken  of  as  good,  the  other  as  evil ;  one  as  the  effect  ofrighte- 
otunessy  the  other  of  an  offence;  one  of  the  fruit  of  obedience, 
the  other  of  ditobedience ;  one  as  the  fruit  of  God'i  favour,  in 
consequence  of  what  was  pleasing  and  acceptable  to  him,  but 
the  other  the  fruit  of  Aw  displeasure,  in  consequence  of  what 
was  displeasing  and  hateful  to  him ;  the  latter  coming  by  justi- 
Jlcation,  the  former  by  the  condemnation  of  the  subjecL  But 
according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  there  can  be  no  oppo- 
sition in  any  of  diese  respects :  The  death  here  spoken  of 
neither  c6mes  as  an  evil,  nor  from  an  evU  cause,  neither  an  evil 
efficient  cause,  or  procuring  cause,  nor  at  all  as  any  testimony 
of  God's  displeasure  to  the  subject,  but  as  properly  the  effect 
of  hit  favour,  no  less  than  that  which  is  spoken  of  as  coming 
by  Christ;  yea,  as  much  as  an  act  of  Jus-rmrATioM  of  the 
subject;  as  he  understands  and  explains  the  word _;utti/{GarioR  ; 
for  both  are  by  a  grant  of  favour,  and  are  instances  of  mercy 
and  goodness.  And  he  abundantly  insists  upon  it,  that  "uiY 
grant  of  favour,  any  instance  of  mercy  and  goodness,  whereby 
God  delivers  and  exempts  from  any  kind  of  danger,  suffering, 
or  calamity,  or  confers  any  favour,  blessing,  or  privilege, 
is  called  justification  in  the  scripture-sense  and  use  of  the 
word."* 

Moreover  our  author  makes  void  the  grand  and  funda- 
mental opposition — to  illustrate  which  is  the  chief  scope  of 
this  whole  passage — between  the  first  and  second  Adam;  in 
the  death  that  comes  by  one,  and  the  life  and  happiness  by  the 
other.  For,  according  to  his  doctrine,  both  come  by  Christ  the 
second  Adam ;  both  by  his  grace,  righteousness,  and  obe- 
dience: The  death  to  which  God  sentenced  mankind  (Gen. 
iii.  19.)  being  a  great  deal  more  properly  and  truly  by  Christ, 
than  by  Adam.  For,  according  to  him,  that  sentence  was  not 
pronounced  on  the  basis  of  the  covenant  with  Adam  ;  because 
that  was  abrogated,  and  entirely  set  aside,  as  he  largely  in- 
sists for  many  pages  together,  {p.  113—120.  S.)  "This  cove- 
nant with  Adam  was  disannulled  immediately  after  Adam  sin- 
ned. Even  before  God  passed  sentence  upon  Adam,  grace 
was  introduced."  "  The  death  that  mankind  are  the  subjects 
of  now,  stands  under  the  covenant  of  grace." — In  the  counsel 

.  *  J^'V'  I  374,  nhere  il  is  lo  be  observed,  thst  he  hinuelf  puU  the  word  int  in 
t««tol  lotten.  The  wme  thing  b  nibitanee  ia  often  nuerted  eliewhen.  And 
tiiii  iBdwd  H  hi*  mun  point  in  wtMt  h«  callc  U(  (nM  goi}id^«««*u. 
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and  appointment  of  God,  it  stood  in  this  very  light,  even  before 
the  flentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  Adam :  and  con- 
sequently, death  is  no  proper  and  legal  punishment  of  sin.^* 
And  he  often  insists,  that  it  comes  only  as  a  favour  and  benefit ; 
and  standing,  as  he  says,  under  the  covenant  of  grace,  which 
is  by  Christ,  therefore  is  truly  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  new 
covenant,  which  comes  by  Christ,  the  second  Adam.     For  he 
himself  is  decided,  to  use  his  own  words.*  "  That  all  the  grace 
of  the  gospel  is  dispensed  to  us,  in,  by,  or  through  the  son  of 
God."     "  Nothing  is  clearer  (says  he  t)  from  the  whole  current 
of  scripture,  than  that  all  the  mercy  and  love  of  God,  and  all 
the  blessings  of  the  gospel,  from  first  to  last,  are  iif,  by,  and 
THROUGH  Christ,  and  particularly  by  his  blood,  by  the  redemp- 
tion that  is  in  him.     This  can  bear  no  dispute  among  Chris- 
tians."    What  then  becomes  of  all  this  discourse  of  the  apos- 
tle's, about  the  great  difference  and  opposition  between  Adam 
and  Christ ;  as  death  is  by  one,  and  eternal  life  and  happiness 
by  the  other  ?   This  grand  distinction  between  the  two  Adams, 
it  seems,  and  the  other  instances  of  opposition  and  difference 
here  insisted  on — as  between  the  effects  of  sin  and  righteous- 
nessy  the  consequences  of  obedience  and  disobedience^  of  the 
offence  and  the  free  gift^  judgment  and  grajce^  condemnation 
and  justification — all  come  to  nothing.     And  this  whole  dis- 
course of  the  apostle,  wherein  he  seems  to  labour  much,  as  if 
it  were  to  set  forth  some  very  grand  and  most  important  dw- 
tinction  and  opposition  in  the  state  of  things,  as  derived  from 
the  two  great  heads  of  mankind,  proves  nothing  but  a  multi- 
tude of  words  without  meaning,  or  rather  a  heap  of  inconsis- 
tencies. 

V.  Our  author's  own  doctrine  entirely  makes  void  what  he 
supposes  to  be  the  apostle's  argument  in  the  13th  and  14th  ver- 
ses, in  lhe§e  words ;  "  For  until  the  law,  sin  was  in  the  world : 
but  sin  is  not  imputed  where  there  is  no  law.  Nevertheless 
death  reigned  from  Adam  to  Moses,  even  over  them  that  had 
not  sinned  afier  the  similitude  of  Adam's  transgression." 

What  he  supposes  the  apostle  would  prove  here,  is,  that  the 
mortality  of  mankind  comes  only  by  Adam's  sin,  and  not  by 
men's  personal  sins,  because  there  was  no  law  threatening  death 
to  Adam's  posterity  for  personal  sins^  before  the  law  of  Moses; 
but  death,  or  the  mortality  of  Adam's  posterity,  took  place 
many  ages  before  the  law  was  given ;  therefore  death  could 
not  be  by  any  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sins,  and  con- 
sequently could  be  by  nothing  but  Adam's  sin|.  On  this  I 
would  observe, 

1.  That  which  he  supposes  the  apostle  to  take  for  a  truth 

■"  Kefff  chap.  viii.  title,  p.  44.  f  Keu,  §  145. 

I  Page  40,  41,  42,  57.  and  often  eltewhere, 
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in  this  argument,  viz.  That  there  was  no  law  of  God  in  being, 
by  which  men  were  exposed  to  death  for  personal  «ui,  during 
the  time  from  Adam  to  Moses,  is  neither  true,  nor  agreeable  to 
this  apostle^s  own  doctrine. 

First,  The  assertion  is  not  true.  For  the  law  of  ntUvre^ 
written  in  mcn^s  hearts,  was  then  in  being,  and  was  a  law  by 
which  men  were  exposed  to  death  for  personal  sin.  That  there 
was  a  divine  establishment,  fixing  the  death  and  destruction  of 
the  sinner  as  the  consequence  of  personal  sin,  which  ivas  well 
known  before  the  giving  of  the  law  by  Moses,  is  plain  by  many 
passages  in  the  book  of  Job,  as  fully  and  clearly  implying  a 
connection  between  such  sin  and  such  a  punishment,  as  any 
passage  in  the  law  of  Moses :  Such  as  that  in  Job  xziv.  19. 
^^ Drought  and  heat  consume  the  snow-waters;  so  doth  the 

Save  them  that  have  sinned.^^  (Compare  ver.  20  and  24.) 
Iso  chap,  xxxvi.  6.  ^'  He  preserveth  not  the  life  of  the  wick- 
ed. Chap.  xxi.  29 — 32.  Have  ye  not  asked  them  that  go  by 
the  way  ?  and  do  ye  not  know  their  tokens  ?  That  the  wicked 
is  reserved  to  the  day  of  destruction ;  they  shall  be  brought 
forth  to  the  day  of  wrath.  Ver.  32.  He  shall  be  brought  to 
the  grave.*" 

Secondly^  To  suppose  that  there  is  no  law  in  being  by 
which  men  are  exposed  to  death  for  personal  sins,  when  a  re- 
vealed law  of  God  is  not  in  being,  is  contrary  to  our  aposHe'^s 
own  doctrine  in  this  epistle.  Rom.  ii.  12, 14, 15.  For  as  many 
as  have  sinned  without  law^  (i.  e.  the  revealed  law)  shall  perish 
without  law.  But  how  they  can  be  exposed  to  die  and  perish, 
who  have  not  the  law  of  Moses,  nor  any  revealed  law,  the 
apostle  shews  us  in  the  14th  and  15th  verses ;  viz.  In  that  they 
have  the  law  of  nature,  by  which  they  fall  under  sentence  to 
this  punishment.  *^^  For  what  the  Gentiles,  which  have  not  the 
law,  do  by  nature  the  things  contained  in  the  law,  these  having 
not  the  law,  are  a  law  to  themselves ;  which  shew  the  work  of 
the  law  written  in  their  hearts  ;  their  conscience  also  bearing 
witness."  Their  conscience  not  only  bore  witness  to  the  duty 
prescribed  by  this  law,  but  also  to  the  punishment  before  spoken 
of,  as  that  which  they  who  sinned  without  law  were  liable 
to  suffer,  viz.  that  they  should  perish.  In  which  the  apostle  is 
yet  more  express,  chap.  i.  32.  speaking  more  especially  of  the 
heathen,  "  Who  knowing  the  judgment  of  God,  that  they 
which  commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death."  Dr.  T.  often 
calls  the  law  the  nde  of  right ;  and  this  rule  of  right  sentenced 
those  sinners  to  death  who  who  were  not  under  the  law  of 
Moses,  according  to  this  author's  own  paraphrase  of  this  verse, 

♦  See  also  Job  iv.  7,  8,  9.  Chap.  xv.  17—35.  Chap,  xviii.  6—21.  xix.  29.  and 
XX.  4—8.  and  ver.  23—29.  Chap.  xxi.  16.— 18.  20—26.  xxil  13—20.  and  xxvii. 
11.  to  the  end.  Chap.  xxxi.  3,  23.  xxxiii.  18,  22,  23,  24,  28,  30.  xuriv.  11.  21— 
26.  xxxvu.  12, 18,  19,  20.  and  xxxviii.  13. 
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in  these  words,  "  The  heathen  were  not  ignorant  of  the  rule  of 
rights  which  God  has  implanted  in  the  human  nature ;  and 
which  shews  that  they  which  commit  such  crimes  are  deserv- 
ing of  death."  And  he  himself  supposes  Abraham,  who  lived 
between  Adam  and  Moses,  to  be  under  law^  by  which  he  would 
have  been  exposed  to  punishment  without  hope^  were  it  not  for 
the  promise  of  grace. — (Paraph,  on  Rom.  iv.  15.) 

So  that  in  our  author^s  way  of  explaining  the  passage  be- 
fore us,  the  grand  argument  which  the  apostle  insists  upon  here 
to  prove  his  main  point,  viz,  that  death  does  not  come  oy  men^s 
personal  sins^  but  by  Adam'*s  sin,  because  it  came  before  the 
law  was  given  that  threatened  death  for  personal  sin ;  I  say, 
this  argument  which  Dr.  T.  supposes  so  clear  and  strong,*  is 
brought  to  nothing  more  than  a  mere  shadow  without  sub- 
stance ;  the  very  foundation  of  the  argument  having  no  truth. 
To  say  there  was  no  such  law  actually  expressed  in  any  stand- 
ing revelation,  would  be  mere  trifling.     For  it  no  more  appears, 
that  God  would  not  bring  temporal  death  for  personal  sins 
without  a  standing  revealed  law  threatening  it,  than  that  he 
would  not  bring  eternal  death  before  there  was  a  revealed  law 
threatening  that :  Which  yet  wicked  men  that  lived  in  Noah^s 
time  were  exposed  to,  as  appears  by  1   Pet.  iii.  19,  20.  and 
which  Dr  T.  supposes  all  mankind  are  exposed  to  by  their 
personal  sins  ;  and  he  himself  says,t  ^^  Sin  in  its  own  unalter- 
able nature  leads  to  death."     Yea,  it  might  be  argued  with 
as  much  strength  of  reason,  that  God  could  bring  on  men  no 
punishment  at  all  for  any  sin  that  was  committed  from  Adam 
to  Moses,  because   there  was  no  standing  revealed  law  then 
extant  threatening  any  punishment.     It  may  here  be  properly 
observed,  that  our  author  supposes  the  shortening  of  man^s 
days,  and  hastening  of  death,  entered  into  the  world  by  the  sin 
of  the  Antediluvians^  in  the  same  sense  as  death  and  mortality 
entered   into   the  world   by  Adam's  sin.J      But  where   was 
there  any  standing  revealed   law  for  that,  though  the  event 
was  so  universal  ?     If  God  might  brin^  this  on  all  mankind,  on 
occasion  of  other  men's  sins,  for  which  they  deserved  nothing, 
without  a  revealed  law,  what  could  there  be  to  hinder  GcS 
bringing  death  on  men  for  their  personal  sins,  for  which  their 
own  consciences  tell  them  they  deserve  death  without  a  re- 
vealed law? 

2.  If  from  Adam  to  Moses  there  had  been  no  law  in  be- 
ing of  any  kind,  revealed  or  natural,  by  which  men  could  be 
properly  exposed  to  temporal  death  for  personal  sin,  yet  the 
mention  of  Moses's  law  would  have  been  wholly  impertinent, 
and  of  no  signification  in  the  argument,  according  to  our  au- 
thor.    He  supposes  that  what  the  apostle  would  prove  is, 

*  Page  117,  S.  t  Page  77, 78.  J  Page  68. 
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that  temporal  death  comes  by  Adam ;  and  not  by  any  law 
threatening  such  a  punishment  for  personal  sin ;  because  ftis 
death  prevailed  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  in  being,  which 
is  the  only  taw  threatening  death  for  personal  sin.  And  yet 
he  himself  supposes,  that  the  law  of  Moses,  wken  U  wax  m 
being,  threatened  no  such  death  for  personal  sin.  For  he  abun- 
dantly asserts,  that  the  death  which  the  law  of  Moses  threaten- 
ed for  personal  sin,  was  eternal  death,  as  has  been  already 
noted  :  And  he  says  in  express  terms,  that  eternal  death  is  of  a 
nature  widely  different  from  the  death  we  now  die  ;*  as  was  also 
observed  before. 

How  impertinently  therefore  does  Dr.  T.  make  an  inspir- 
ed writer  argue,  when,  according  to  him,  the  apostle  would 
prove,  that  this  kind  of  death  did  not  come  by  any  law 
threatening  this  kind  of  death,  because  it  came  before  the  ex- 
istence of  a  law  threatening  another  kind  of  death,  of  a  nature 
widely  different  ?  How  is  it  to  the  apostle's  purpose,  lo  fix  on 
that  period,  the  time  of  giving  Moses's  law,  as  if  that  had  been 
the  period  wherein  men  began  to  be  threatened  with  this 
punishment  for  their  personal  sins,  when  in  truth  it  was  no  such 
thing?  And  therefore  it  was  no  more  to  his  purpose  to  fix  on 
that  period,  from  Adam  to  Mose:^,  than  from  Adam  to  David, 
or  any  other  period  whatsoever.  Dr.  T.  holds,  that  even  now, 
since  the  law  of  Moses  has  been  given,  the  mortality  of  man- 
kind, or  the  death  we  now  die,  does  not  come  by  that  law ; 
but  that  it  always  comes  only  by  Ad<mt.\  And  if  ^it  never 
comes  by  that  law,  we  may  be  sure  it  never  was  threatened  in 
that  law. 

3.  If  we  should  allow  the  argument  in  Dr.  T.'s  sense  of 
it,  to  prove  that  death  does  not  come  by  personal  sin,  yet  it 
will  be  wholly  without  force  to  prove  the  main  point,  even 
that  it  must  come  by  Adam's  sin :  For  it  might  come  by  God's 
sovereign  and  gracious  pleasure ;  as  innumerable  other  di- 
vine benefits  do.  If  it  be  ordered,  agreeable  to  our  author's 
supposition,  not  as  a  punishment,  nor  as  a  calamity,  but  only  as 
a  favour,  what  necessity  of  any  settled  constitution,  or  reveal- 
ed sentence,  in  order  to  bestow  such  a  favour,  more  than  other 
favours ;  and  particularly  more  than  that  great  benefit,  which 
he  said  entered  into  the  world  by  the  sin  of  the  Antediluviant, 
the  shortening  men's  lives  so  much  after  the  flood  ?  Thus  the 
apostle's  arguing,  by  Dr.  T.'s  explanation  of  it,  is  turned  into 
mere  trifling,  a  vain  and  impertinent  use  of  words,  without  any 
real  force  or  significance. 

VI.  The  apostle  here  speaks  of  that  great  benefit  which 
we  have  by  Christ,  as  the  antitype  of  Adamy  under  the  notion 


■  P^e  190  S.    He  ujb  to  the  like  parpow  >a  hi* 
f  Thii  u  plain  by  wliftt  h.n  tvjt,p.  38, «,  53, 117.  S. 
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of  a  fruit  of  grace.  I  do  not  mean  only  ihB.t  super^abounding 
of  grace,  wherein  the  benefit  we  have  bf  Christ  goes  beyond 
the  damage  sustained  by  Adam ;  but  that  benefit,  with  regard 
to  which  Adam  teas  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come^  and 
which  is  as  it  were  the  counterpart  of  the  suffering  by  Adam 
and  which  repairs  the  loss  we  have  by  him.  This  is  here  spo- 
ken of  as  the  fruit  of  the  free  grace  of  God;  (as  appears  by 
ver.  15 — 18,  20,  21.)  which  according  to  our  author,  is  I  he 
restoring  of  mankind  to  that  life  which  they  lost  in  Adam : 
And  he  himself  supposes  this  restoration  of  life  by  Christ  to  be 
what  grace  does  for  us,  and  calls  it  the  free  gift  of  God^  and 
the  grace  and  favour  of  the  lawgiver*  And  speaking  of  this 
restoration,  be  breaks  out  in  admiration  of  the  unspeakable 
riches  of  this  graceA 

But  it  follows  from  his  doctrine,  that  there  is  no  grace  at 
aU  in  this  benefit,  and  it  is  no  more  than  a  mere  act  of  justice^ 
being  only  a  removing  of  what  mankind  suffer,  being  innocent. 
Death,  as  it  commonly  comes  on  mankind,  and  even  on  in- 
fants, (as  has  been  observed)  is  an  extreme  positive  calamity ; 
to  bring  which  on  the  perfectly   innocent^   unremedied,   and 
without  any  thing  to  countervail  it,  we  are  sufficiently  taught, 
is  not  consistent  with  the  Righteousness  of  the  Judge  of  all  the 
earth.     What  grace  therefore,  worthy  of  being  so  celebrated, 
would  there  be  in  affording  remedy  and  relief,  after  there  had 
been  brought  on  innocent  mankind  that  which  is  (as  Dr.  T. 
himself  represents)^  the  dreadful  and  universal  destruction  of 
their  nature ;    being    a  striking  demonstration  how  infinitelv 
hateful  sin  is   to  God !  What  grace  in  delivering  from  such 
shocking  ruin,  them  who  did  not  deserve  the  least  calamity  I 
Our  author  says,  "  We  could  not  justly  lose  communion  with 
God  by  Adam^s  sin."§      If  so,  then  we  could  not  justly  lose 
our  lives,  and  be  annihilated,  after  a  course  of  extreme  pains 
and  agonies  of  body  and  mind,  without  any  restoration  ;  which 
would  be  an  eternal  loss  of  communion  with  God,  and  all  other 
good,  besides  the  positive  suffering.     The    apostle,    through- 
out this  passage,  represents  the  death  which  is  the  consequence^ 
of  Adam^s  transgression,  as  coming  in  away  of  judgment  and 
condemnation  for  sin  ;  but  deliverence  and  life  through  Christ, 
as  by  grace^  and  the  free  gift  of  God.     Whereas,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  Dr.  T.'s  scheme,  the  death  that  comes  by  Adam, 
comes  hy  grace y  great  grace;  it  being  a  great  benefit,  ordered 
in  fatherly  love  and  kindness,  and  on  the  basis  of  a  covenant  of 
grace :  But  in  the  deliverence  and  restoration  by  Christ  there 
18  no  grace  at  all.     So  things  are  turned  topsy-turvy^  the  apos- 
tle^s  scope  and  scheme  entirely  inverted  and  confounded. 

*  Page  39,  70, 148.  27.  S.    See  also  contents  of  this  paragraph  in  Rom.  v.  in 
his  notes  on  the  epistle,  and  his  note  on  ver.  15, 16, 17. 
t  Page  119.  S.        X  Paige  69.        §  Page  148. 
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VIL  Dr.  T.  ezDlains  the  words,  judgment^  ctmdemmation, 
justification  and  rygfUeousness^  as  used  in  this  place,  in  a  wy 
unreasonable  manner. 

I  will  first  consider  the  sense  he  puts  upon  the  two  for- 
mer, judgment  and  condemnation.  He  often  calls  this  con- 
demnation n  judicial  act^  and  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  But, 
according  to  his  scheme,  it  is  a  judicial  sentence  of  condem- 
nation passed  upon  them  who  are  perfectly  innocent — and 
viewed  by  the  judge,  even  in  passing  the  condemnatory  sen- 
tence, as  having  no  guilt  of  sin,  or  any  fault  at  all  chargeable 
upon  them — and  a  judicial  proceedings  passing  sentence  ar- 
bitrarily, without  any  law  or  rule  of  right  before  established. 
For  there  was  no  preceding  law  threatening  death,  that  he  or 
any  one  else  ever  pretended  to  have  been  established,  but  on- 
Iv  ^this,  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die. 
And  concerning  this  he  insists,  that  there  is  not  a  word  said  in 
it  of  Adam^s  posterity.  So  that  the  condemnation  spoken  of, 
is  a  sentence  of  condemnation  to  death,  for,  or  in  consequence 
of  the  sin  of  Adam,  without  any  law  by  which  that  sin  could  be 
imputed  to  bring  any  such  consequence  ;  contrary  to  the  apos- 
tle's plain  scope.  And  not  only  so,  but,  over  and  above  all  this, 
it  is  a  judicial  sentence  of  condemnation  to  that  which  is  no  ca- 
lamity, nor  is  considered  as  such  in  the  sentence ;  but  a  con- 
demnation to  a  great  favour  ! 

The  apostle  uses  the  words  judgment  and  condemnation 
in  other  places ;  they  are  no  strange  and  unusual  terms  with 
him :  But  never  are  they  used  by  him  in  this  sense,  or  any 
like  it ;  nor  are  they  ever  used  thus  any  where  else  in  the  New 
Testament.  This  apostle,  in  this  epistle  to  the  Romans  often 
speaks  of  condemnation^  using  the  same  or  similar  terms  and 

Ehrases  as  here,  but  never  in  the  abovcsaid  sense.*  This  will 
e  plain  to  every  one  who  casts  his  eye  on  those  places.  And 
if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  the  apostle's 
discourse  makes  it  evident,  that  he  is  speaking  of  a  condemna- 
tion, which  is  no  testimony  of  favour  to  the  innocent ;  but  of 
Ctod'^s  displeasure  towards  (hose  to  whom  he  is  not  reconciled, 
but  looks  on  as  offenders  and  enemies,  and  holds  as  the  objects 
of  his  wrath^from  which  we  are  dehvered  by  Christ.  (See  ver. 
6—11.) 

And  even  viewing  this  discourse  itself,  in  the  very  para- 
graph we  are  upon,  if  we  may  judge  any  thing  by  language, 
uiere  is  every  thing  to  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  the  apostle 
uses  words  here,  as  he  does  elsewhere,  properly^  and  as  im- 
plying a  supposition  of  sin,  chargeable  on  the  subject,  and 

'*'  See  Chap. ii.  1,2,  3.  six  times  in  these  verses;  also  ver.  12  and  87.  and 
chap.  iii.  7.  chap;  viiL  1  and  3.  chap.  xiv.  3, 4.  and  ver.  10, 13,  89,  and  83. 
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exposing  to  punishment.  He  speaks  of  condemnation  as  what 
comes  by  sin^  a  condemnation  to  deaths  which  seems  to  be  a 
most  terrible  evil,  and  capital  punishment,  even  in  what  is 
temporal  and  visible;  and  this  in  the  way  of  judgment  and 
execution  of  justice,  in  opposition  to  grace  ox  favour^  and  gift 
or  a  benefit  coming  by  favour.  And  sin,  otfence,  transgres* 
sion  and  disobedience  are,  over  and  over  again,  spoken  of  as 
the  ground  of  the  condemnation,  and  of  the  capital  suffering, 
for  ten  verses  successively ;  that  is,  in  every  verse  in  the  wboto 
para^aph. 

The  words^  justification  and  righteousness^  are  explained 
by  Dr.  T.  in  a  manner  no  less  unreasonable.  He  understands 
Justification^  in  ver.  18.  and  righteousness^  in  ver.  19.  in  such  % 
sense,  as  to  suppose  they  belong  to  all,  and  are  actually  to  be 
applied  to  all  mankind,  good  and  uad,  believers  and  unbelievers; 
to  the  worst  enemies  of  God,  remaining  such,  as  well  as  his 
peculiar  favorites,  and  many  that  never  had  any  sin  imputed  to 
them ;  meaning  thereby  no  more  than  what  is  fulfilled  in  an 
universal  resurrection  from  the  dead,  at  the  last  day.*  Now 
this  is  a  most  arbitrary,  forced  sense.  Though  these  terms  are 
used  all  over  the  New  Testament,  yet  nothing  like  such  an  use 
of  them  is  to  be  found  in  any  one  instance.  The  words  justi' 
fy^  justification^  and  righteousness^  as  from  God  to  men,  are 
never  used  but  to  signify  a  privilege  belonging  only  to  some^ 
and  that  which  is  peculiar  to  distinguished  Juvountes.  This 
apostle  in  particular,  above  all  the  other  writers  of  the  New 
Testament,  abounds  in  the  use  of  these  terms ;  so  that  we  have 
all  imaginable  opportunity  to  understand  his  language,  and 
know  the  sense  in  which  he  uses  these  words :  But  he  never 
elsewhere  uses  them  in  the  sense  supposed  here,  nor  is  there  any 
pretence  that  he  does.  Above  all,  this  apostle  abounds  in  the 
use  of  these  terms  in  this  epistle.  Justification  is  the  subject 
he  had  been  U(>on  through  all  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle. 
It  was  the  grand  subject  of  all  the  foregoing  chapters,  and  the 
preceding  part  of  this  chapter,  where  these  terms  are  continu- 
ally repeated.  And  the  word  justification  is  constantly  used 
to  signify  something  peculiar  to  believers  who  had  been  smners ; 
implying  some  reconciHation  and  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  special 
privilege  in  nearness  to  God,  above  the  rest  of  the  world.  Yea, 
the  word  is  constantly  used  thus,  according  to  Dr.  T.'s  own 
explanations  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  on  this  epistle«  And 
there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  but  that  he  is  stiU 
speaking  of  the  same  justification^  which  he  had  dwelt  upon 
from  the  beginning  to  this  place.  He  speaks  ot  justification 
and  righteousness  here,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had 
done  in  the  preceding  part  of  the  epistle.    He  had  all  along 

*  Ho  p^snoB  47, 49, 60, 61.  Si, and  other  pUce!>. 
Vol.11,  ^ 


spoken  of  juetifiGation  as  atandiog  in  relation  to  tin,  disobedi- 
ence lo  God,  and  offence  against  him,  and  ao  he  doea  here. 
He  had  before  been  vpei^ing  of  justification  through  free 
grace,  and  so  he  dof  a  here.  He  before  liad  been  speaking  of 
justificatiou  through  righlccutnetK,  a»  in  Ckriel  JeMur,  and  so  h« 
does  here. 

And  if  we  look  into  the  former  part  of  this  very  chap- 
ter,  we  shall  find  j«ttification  spoken  of  just  in  the  same  scuse 
as  in  the  rest  of  the  epistle;  ^\hich  is  alwj  Bii|ipi>seiJ  by  our 
autlior  in  his  expoHition.  It  is  Hlill  juntifictition  by  faith,  justi- 
fication of  them  who  had  been  sinners,  jusiiHiutiun  attended 
with  reconciliatiuti,  juttijication  peculinr  to  tin  m  who  had  the 
loee  of  God  shed  abrtiad  in  thiir  heartg.  The  apostle's  foiego* 
ing  discourse  on  justification  by  grace  through  faith — and  what 
he  had  so  greatly  insisted  on  as  ttie  evidence  of  tbe  truth  of 
this  doctrine,  even  the  universal  sinfulness  of  mnnkiod  in  their 
original  state — is  plainly  what  introduces  this  u^course  in  the 
latter  part  of  this  5th  chapter ;  where  he  shews  how  all  man- 
kind came  to  be  sinful  and  miserable,  and  so  to  need  this  grace 
of  God,  bnd  nglilcouHnese  uf  Christ.  And  thtrifore  wc  can- 
not, without  the  most  absurd  violence,  suppi/se  i.ny  other  than 
that  he  is  stilt  speiiking  of  thr  Rtimc  jiistjkulit-n. 

And  as  to  the  universal  expression  ug<:d  in  the  I^th  ver^e,  by 
the  rigUlrousiiess  oj  one,  l!ic  free,  fjifl  ean.v  i,j/oti  all  mes  :o 
jutt^catiun  of  lift  ;  it  is  ntsedltss  here  to  go  inio  the  lortiovor- 
sy  b(;tween  the  remtinrt^unls  aiia  oriti-rtti^i.hitrautt,  corcoining 
univereat  redemption,  and  llictr  diDc  rci  t  inierpK.iLtii.ns  ol  thia 
place.  If  we  take  the  words  even  on  the  Am.iui'ivt  do ;  yet,  in 
their  sentie  of  th<ni,  the  fri-e  gift  comes  oii  all  n  c-n  to  juslilica- 
tion  only  row/i( I w.o/'i/,  \.  a.  provided  we  Lu'lieve,  repent,  <tc. 
But  in  our  author's  senre,  it  actvally  comes  on  all,  H'ht-ther  they 
believe  and  repent,  or  not :  vvliich  certainly  cajuiot  he  inferred 
from  tlie  universal  exprosnion,  as  here  used.  Dr.  T.  himself 
supposes  the  main  design  of  the  apostle  in  this  uitivcisat  phrase, 
tOl  men,  is  to  signify  that  the  benetits  of  Christ  «hall  come  on 
Gentiles  an  well  as  Jews*.  And  he  siipposeH  that  the  Jtiui.y  and 
the.  All,  here  signify  the  siinie  ;  but  it  is  (jnite  ccr'ain,  Ouit  all 
the  benetits  here  spoken  of,  which  the  aiKistlt  says  are  to  the 
many,  does  not  actually  come  upon  all  mankind ;  ai=  particular- 
ly the  abovvda'g  if  grace,  vcr.  15.  " 'i  ht  pri.cc  of  God, 
and  the  gift  by  grace,  hatli  abounded  unto  the  nianv,"  (tie  t« 

This  abounding  ofgrace  our  author  enplainsihiis;  "a  rich 
overplus  of  grace,  in  creeling  a  new  dispensauoii,  furnished 
with  a  glorious  fund  of  light,  means,  and  motives."  (p.  44.) 
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But  will  any  pretend,  that  all  mankind  have  actually  been  par- 
takers of  this  new  fund  of  light,  &c.  ?  How  were  the  many  mil- 
lions of  Indians,  on  the  American  side  of  the  globe,  partaken 
of  ii,  before  iho  (Europeans  came  hither  ?    Yea,  Dr.  T.  himself 
8u;)jJOses,  th-m  U  is  only  free  for  all  thai  are  willing  to  accept 
of  it,  *    Tho  agreement  between  Adam  as  thu  type  or  figure  of 
him  tiial  wis  to  come,  and  Ciirist  as  trie  unii-typi^.,  appears  full 
and  clear,  if  wc  suppose  that -all  wiio  are  in  ciikist  (to  use 
the  common  "scripture  phrase)  have   the  benetit  of  his  obedi- 
enc<;  even  as  all  who  are  in  adam  have  the  sorrowful  fruit  of 
his  disobedience.      The  scripture  speaks  of  believers  as  the  seed 
or  posterity  of  Christ.     (Gal.  iii.  20.)     They  are  in  Christ  by 
grace ^  as  Adam^s  posterity  are  in  him  by  nature.     See. also 
1  Cor.  XV.  45 — 49.     The  spiritual  seed  are  those  which  this 
apostle  oflon  represents  as  ChrisVs  body :    And  the  6i  ^sToXXai 
here  spoken  of  as  ma  ie  righteous  by  Christ's  obedience,  are 
doubtless  the  same  with  the  oi  zsoKSai  which  he  speaks  of  in  chap, 
xii.  5.     We^  being  many^  are  one  body ;  or,   we^   the   many, 
bt  cToXXoi  Iv  d'&jjxa  6<fu»ev.    And  again,  1  Cor.  x.  17.  ^v  0'ojfMi  ii  «^oXX9i 
s^iuy.     And  the  same  which  the  apostle  had  spoken  of  in  the 
preceding  chapter.     (Rom.  iv.  18.  compared  witb  Gen.  xv.  5.) 
Dr.  T.  insists  much  on  1  Cor.  xv.  il,  22.    "For  since  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  came  also  the  resurrection  of  the 
dead:  for  as  i.i  Adam  all  die,  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made 
alive ;"'  to  confirm  his  suppo  jitions,  that  the  apostle  in  the  5th 
of  Romans,  speaking  of  the  death  and  condemnation  which 
come  by  Adam,  has  respect  only  to  the  death  we  all  die  when 
this  life  ends  :  And  that  by  the  justification  and  life  which  come 
by  Christ,  he  has  respect  only  to  the  general  resurrection  at  the 
last  day.     But  it  is  observable  that  his  argument  is  wholly  built 
on   these  two  suppositions,  viz.   Firsts  that  the  resurrection 
meant  bv  the  apostle,  1  Cor.  xv.  is  the  resurrection  of  all  man- 
kind, both  Just  and  unjust.    Secondly  ^  That  the  opposite  conse- 
quences oi  Ad am^s  sin  and  Christ's  obedience,  in  Rom.  v.  are 
the  very  same,  neither  more  nor  less,  than  are  spoken  of  there. 
But  there  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  either  of  these  things  to 
be  true. 

1.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  resurrection  there  spoken 
of  relates  both  to  the  just  and  unjust ;  but  abundant  evi- 
dence of  the  contrary.  The  resurrection  of  the  wicked  is 
seldom  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  and  rarely  included 
in  the  meaning  of  the  word ;  it  being  esteemed  not  worthy 
to  be  called  a  rising  to  life,  being  only  for  a  great  increase  of 
the  misery  and  darkness  of  eternal  death :  And  therefore  by 
the  resurrection  is  most  commonly  meant  a  rising  to  life  and 

*  Note«  on  tho  epistle,  pa^o  294. 
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happiness*.     The  saints  are  called  the  clUldren  of  the  retur- 
rectum^  as  Dr.  T.  observes  in  his  note  on  Rom.  viii   1 1.     And 
it  is  exceeding  evident^  that  it  is  the  resurrection  to  life  and 
happiness  which  the  apostle  is  speaking  of  in  1  Cor.  xv.  21  ^ 
22.  As  appears  by  each  o^  the  three  foregoing  verses.  Ver.  18. 
Then  they  which  are  fallen  asleep  in  curist  (i.  e.  the  saints) 
are  perished.   Ver.  iii.  If  in  this  hfe  only  we  (christians  or 
apostles)  Aove  hope  in  Christy  (and  have  no  resurrection  and 
eternal  life  to  hope  for)  we  are  of  aU  men  most  miserable,  Ver. 
20.  Bui  now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead^  and  is  become  the 
nasT  FRUITS  of  them  thai  slept.     He  is  the  forerunner  and 
first  fruits  only  with  respect  to  them  that  are  his ;  who  are  to 
follow  him,  and  partake  with  him  in  the  glory  and  happiness 
of  his  resurrection  :  But  he  is  not  the  first  fruits  of  them  that 
riiall  come  forth  to  the  resurrection  of  damnation.     It  also  ap* 
pears  by  the  verse  immediately  following,  ver.  23.    *^  But  every 
man  in  his  own  order ;  Christ  the  first  fi^iits,  and  afterward 
they  that  are  Christ^s  at  his  coming.^^    The  same  is  plain 
by    what  is   said    in  verse   29—32.    and  by  all  that  is  said 
fiK>m  the  35th  verse  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  for  twenty- 
three  verses  together :   It  there  expressly   appears,  that  the 
apostle  is  speaking  only  of  arising  to  glory^  with  a  glorious 
oody^  as  the  little  grain  that  is  sown,   being  quickened,  rises 
a  beautiful  flourishing  plant     He  there  speaks  of  the  diflferent 
degrees  of  glory  among  them  that  shall  rise,  and  compares 
it  to  the  different  degres  of  glory  among  the  celestial  Jumi- 
naries.      The  resurrection  he  treats  of  is  expressly,    being 
raised  in  incormption^  in  glory ^  in  power ^  with  a  spiritual  body, 
having  the  image  of  the  second  man^  the  spiritual  and  heavenly 
Adam :  a  resurrection  wherein  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  in* 
corruption^  and  this  mortal  put  on  immortality^  ana  death  be 
swallowed  up  in  victory^  and  the  saints  gloriously  triumph  over 
that  last  enemy.     Dr.  T.  himself  says  what  is  in  eflect  own- 
ing that  the  resurrection  here  spoken  of  is  only  of  the  righ- 
teous ;  for  it  is  expressly  a  resurrection  ^  aSamtfia.  and  o^^a^ia, 
(ver.  53,  and  42.)  But  Dr.  T.  says,  "  These  are  never  attributed 
to  the  wicked  in  scripture.^*!      So  that  when  the  apostle  says 
bere,  As  in  Adam  all  die^  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive  ; 
it  is  as  much  as  if  he  had  said,  As  in  Adam  we  aU  die^  and  our 
bodies  are  sown  in  corruption^  in  dishonour^  and  in  weakness  ; 
MO  in  Christ  we  <M  (we  christians,  whom  1  have  been  all  along 
speakinff  of)  shall  be  raised  in  power^  glory 'i  ond  incorruption^ 
spiritucUand  heavenly^  conformed  to  the  second  Adam.     ^^  For 
as  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly,  we  shall  also  bear 

^  Ai  maybe  obsenred  in  Matt  uii.  SO.  Luke  ii.  35,  36.  John  fi.  39,  40, 54. 
Philip,  iii.  11.  and  other  places, 
t  Note  on  Bom.  viii.  97. 
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the  image  of  the  heavenly,^^  ver.  49.     Which  clearly  explains 
and  determines  his  meaning  in  ver.  21, 22. 

2.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  benefit  by  the  second 
Adam,  spoken  of  in  Rom.  v.  is  the  very  same  (containing  nei- 
ther more  nor  less)  as  the  resurrection  spoken  of  in  1  Cor.  xv. 
It  is  no  evidence  of  it,  that  the  benefit  is  opposed  to  the  death 
that  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like  manner  in  both  places. 
The  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  though  it  be  not  the  whole 
of  that  salvation  and  happiness  which  comes  by  the  second 
Adam,  yet  is  it  that  wherein  this  salvation  is  principally  ob- 
tained. The  time  of  the  saints'  glori«>us  resurrection  is  often 
spoken  of  as  the  proper  time  of  their  salvation.  The  day  of  their 
redemption^  the  time  of  their  adoption,  glor^,  and  recompense.* 
All  that  happiness  which  is  given  before,  is  only  a  prclibation 
and  earnest  of  their  great  reward.  Well  therefore  may  that 
consummate  salvation  bestowed  on  them,  be  set  in  opposition 
to  the  death  and  ruin  which  comes  by  the  first  Adam,  in  like 
manner  as  the  whole  of  their  salvation  is  opposed  to  the 
same  in  Rom.  v.  Dr.  T.  himself  observes,!  "  That  the  revival 
and  resurrection  of  the  body,  is  frequently  put  for  our  advance- 
ment to  eternal  life.'^  It  being  the  highest  .part,  it  is  often  put 
fi>r  the  whole. 

This  notion,  as  if  the  justification,  righteousness,  and  life, 
spoken  of  in  Rom.  v.  implied  the  resurrection  to  damnation, 
is  not  only  without  ground  from  scripture,  but  contrary  to 
reason.  For  those  things  are  there  spoken  of  as  great  bene- 
fits, by  the  gifl  and  free  grace  of  God  :  But  this  is  the  con- 
trary, in  the  highest  degree  possible ;  the  most  consummate 
calamity.  To  obviate  this,' our  author  supposes  the  resurrec- 
tion of  all  to  be  a  great  benefit  in  itself  though  turned  into  a 
calamity  by  the  sin  and  folly  of  obstinate  sinners,  who  abuse 
God's  goodness.  But  the  far  greater  part  of  mankind,  since 
Adam,  have  never  had  opportunity  to  abuse  this  goodness,  it 
having  never  been  made  known  to  them.  Men  cannot  abuse 
a  kindness  which  they  never  had  either  in  possession,  pro- 
mise, offer,  or  some  intimation  :  But  a  resurrection  is  made 
known  only  by  divine  revelation ;  which  few  comparatively 
have  enjoyed.  So  that  as  to  such  wicked  men  as  die  in  lands 
of  darkness,  if  their  resurrection  comes  at  all  by  Christ,  it 
comes  from  him,  and  to  them,  only  as  a  curse,  and  not  a  bles- 
sing; tor  it  never  comes  to  them  at  all  by  any  conveyance^ 
grants  promise^  or  offer^  or  any  thing  by  which  they  can  claim  it, 
or  know  any  thing  of  it,  till  it  comes  as  an  infinite  calamity,  past 
all  remedy. 

*  Ai  ia  Luke  ziv.  14.  and  zxi.  98.  Rom.  Tiii.  SS.  Eph.  iv.  30.  Colos.  iii.  4.  2 
Thes.  i.  7.  2  Tim.  it.  8.  1  Pet.  i.  13.  and  ▼.  4.  1  John  iii.  9.  and  other  places, 
t  Note  on  Rom.  viii.  11. 
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VIII.  In  a  peculiar  niuimer  is  there  an  unreasonable 
▼iolence  used  in  our  auth<»r^s  explanation  of  the  words  sinmen 
and  mned,  in  the  para^pmph  before  us.  He  says,  ^  These 
words.  By  oiitf  ffUrn^s  dtnobedimce  swmy  were  made  stMicrt, 
mean  neither  more  nor  leii^,  than  that  \iy  one  man*s  diaobedi* 
ence,  the  many  were  made  subject  to  death,  by  the  judicial  aet 
of  God.^^  And  he  snys  in  the  same  place,  ^  By  death,  flMist 
certainly  is  meant  no  other  than  the  death  and  mortality  com- 
mon to  all  mankind.^^  And  these  words,  ver.  13,  For  thai  oM 
hace  mtmed^  be  thus  explains,  ^  All  men  became  $mnar$^  as 
all  ^  mankind  are  brought  into  a  state  of  suffering.*^  Here  I 
observe, 

1.  The    main   thing  by  which  be  justifies  such   inter* 
pretations  is,  that  «u»,  in  various  instances,  is  used  for  tufering^ 
m  the  Old  Testament}    To  which  I  reply ;  though  it  oe  true 
that  the  original  word  (sen)  signifies  both  nn,  acd  a  sm^afermf 
•—and  though  this,  and  some  other  Hebrew  words  whicn  signi* 
^  sin,  iniqui^,  and  wickedness,  are  sometimes  put  for  the  ef- 
net  or  punishment  of  iniquity,  by  a  metonymy  of  the  cause 
for  the  effect — ^yet  it  do^  not  appear,  that  these  words  are  ever 
used  for  suffering,  where  that  suffering  is  not  a /wmt Asneirt,  ot 
a  fi^it  of  God^s  anger  for  sin.     And  thcrefvire  none  of  the  in- 
stances he  mentions  come  up  to  his  purpose.    When  Lot  is 
commanded  to  leave  Sodom,  that  he  might  not  be  consumed 
m  the  miqwity  of  the  city,  meaning  in  ttiat  fire  which  was  the 
efect  and  puniskment  of  the  iniquity  of  the  city ;  this  is  quite 
€mother  thing,  than  if  that  fire  came  on  the  city  in  general,  as 
no  punishment  at  all,  nor  as  any  fruit  of  a  charge  of  iniquity, 
but  as  a  token  of  God^s/orotrr  to  the  inhabitants.    For  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  T.  the  death  of  mankind  is  introduced  only  as  a 
benefit^  from  a  covenant  of  grace.     And  especially  is  this  quite 
another  thing  than  if,  in  the  expression  used,  the  iniquity  had 
been  ascribed  to  Lot ;  and  God,  instead  of  saying,  Lest  thou 
be  consumed  in  the  iniqmty  of  the  cily^  had  said.  Lest  thou  be 
consumed  in  thine  iniquity^  or,  Lest  thou  sm,  or  be  made  a  tm- 
ner.     Whereas  the  expression  is  such,  as  expressly  removes  the 
iniquity  spoken  of  from  Lot,  and  fixes  it  on  the  city.    The 
place  cited  by  our  author  in  Jer.  li.  is  exactly  parallel.    And  as 
to  what  Abimelech  says  to  Abraham,  ^^  What  have  I  offended 
thee,  that  thou  hast  brought  on  me,  and  on  my  kingdom,  a  great 
m  ?'*'*    It  is  manifest,  Abimelech  was  afraid  that  God  was  angry, 
for  what  he  had  done  to  Sarah ;  or,  would  have  been  angry 
with  him,  if  he  had' done  what  he  was  about  to  do,  as  impuung 
stn  to  him  for  it.     Which  is  a  quite  different  thing  from  calling 
some  calamity,  m,  under  no  notion  of  its  being  any  punish- 
ment of  sin,  nor  in  the  least  degree  fix>m  God^s  displeasure. 

"  Pace  30.  f  Pafce  54,  and  eiaewhei^.  (  ^^Lgt  34. 
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And  io  with  regard  to  every  place  our  author  cites  in  the  mar- 
gin, it  is  plain  that  what  is  meant  in  each  of  them  is  the 
puniskment  of  iin^  and  not  some  sutTering  which  is  no  punish- 
ment at  ail.  And  as  to  the  instances  he  mentions  in  his  Sup' 
plement^  (p.  8.)  tlie  two  that  look  most  fHvournhle  to  hit  design 
are  those  in  Gen.  xx.  i.  3S>.  and  )c  Kings  vu.  li.  With  respect 
to  the  former,  where  Jacob  says,  that  which  u:ai  bom  oj  ttasti^ 
(ruerw  ^sjk,  1  bear  the  loss  of  it.)  Dr.  T.  is  pleased  to  translate 
it,  /  wiu  the  sinner^  but  properly  rendered,  it  \^^  I  expiated  it  ; 
the  verb  in  Pihei^  proper  signifying  to  expiate  ;  and  the  plain 
meaning  is,  /  bore  the  blame  of  it^  and  was  obliged  to  pay  for  ii^ 
as  being  supposed  to  be  lost  through  my  faub  or  neglect : 
Which  is  a  quite  difl'erent  thing  from  sufiering  without  any  sup-  , 
position  of  fault.  And  as  to  the  latter  placA^,  where  the  lepen 
say,  this  day  is  a  day  of  good  tidings^  and  we  hold  our  pea€€ : 
If  we  tarry  till  morning  some  mischief  will  befall  us :  In  the 
Uebrew  it  is  {]wp  umxd^)  iniquity  wiu  find  us^  that  ig,  some 
punishment  of  our  fault  will  come  upon  us.     Elsewhere  such 

f phrases  are  used,  as  your  iniquity  will  find  you  oiit^  and  the 
ike.  But  certainly  this  is  a  different  tiling  from  suflering 
without  fault,  or  supposition  of  fault.  And  it  does  not  appear, 
that  the  verb  in  Hiphu^  {p^tf-v))  rendered  to  condemn^  is  ever 
put  for  cortdetnn^  in  any  other  sense  ihan  for  sin,  or  guilt,  or 
supposed  guilt  belonging  to  the  subject  condenmed.  This 
woA'd  is  useil  in  the  participle  of  Hiphil,  lo  signify  coNOBMii- 
iKo,  in  Prov.  xvii.  15.  ^^  He  that  justifieth  the  wicked,  and  he 
that  coNDE^A£TH  the  just,  even  boih  are  an  abomination  to  the 
Lord."  This  Dr.  T.  observes,  as  if  it  were  to  his  purpose, 
when  he  is  endeavouring  to  shew,  chat  in  this  place  (Kom.  v.) 
the  apostle  speaks  of  God  himself  as  condemning  the  just y  or 
perfectly  innocent,  in  a  parallel  signification  of  terms.  Nor  is 
any  instance  produced,  wherein  ttie  verb  nn,  which  is  used  by 
the  apostle  when  he  says  tdl  have  sinned^  is  any  where  used  in 
our  author^s  sense,  for  being  brought  into  a  stnte  of  suflfering^ 
and  that  not  as  a  punishmei«t  for  sin,  or  as  any  thing  arising 
from  God^s  displeasure ;  much  less  for  being  the  subject  of 
what  comes  only  as  the  fruit  of  divine  love,  and  as  a  benefit  of 
the  iiiGUEST  NATURE.^  Not  cau  any  thing  like  this  sense  of  the 
verb  be  foimd  in  the  whole  bible. 

2.  If  there  had  been  any  thing  like  such  an  use  of  the 
words  sin  and  sinner,  as  our  author  supposes,  in  the  OM  Testar 
ment,  it  is  evident  that  such  an  use  of  them  is  quite  alien  from 
the  language  of  the  New  Testament  Where  can  an  instance 
be  produced  of  any  thing  like  it,  in  any  one  place,  besides 
what  is  pretended  in  this  ?  and  particularly  in  any  of  this 
apostle's  writings  ?     We  have  enough  of  his  writings  by  which 

*=  Page  27.  S>. 
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to  learn  his  way  of  speaking  about  sin,  condemnation^  pwmhr 
meeU  death,  and  suffering.  lie  wrote  much  more  of  the  New- 
Testament  than  any  other  person.  He  very  often  has  occasion 
to  speak  of  condemnation :  but  where  does  he  express  it  by 
such  a  ipbrase  as  being  made  sinners  ?  Especially  bow  far  is  he 
elsewhere  from  using  such  a  phrase,  to  signify  being  condemn- 
ed without  guilt,  or  any  imputation  or  supposition  of  guilt  f 
Vastly  more  still  is  it  remote^  from  his  language,  so  to  use  the 
verb  sin,  and  to  sny,  man  sinneth,  or  has  sinned,  tiiough  here- 
by meaning  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  he,  by  idi  judicial  act^ 
is  condemned,  according  to  a  dispensation  of  grace,  to  receive 
a  great  favour!  He  abundantly  uses  the  words  sin  and  sinner; 
his  writmgs  are  full  of  such  terms ;  but  where  else  does  he 
use  them  in  such  a  sense  ?  He  ha?  much  occasion  in  his  epis- 
tles to  speak  of  death,  temporal  and  eternal ;  to  speak  of  suf" 
fering  of  all  kinds,  in  this  world,  and  the  world  to  come :  But 
where  does  he  call  these  things  sin?  or  denominate  innocent 
men  sinners,  meaning,  that  they  are  brought  into  a  state  of  svf^ 
fering  ?  If  the  apostle,  because  he  was  a  Jew,  was  so  addict- 
ed to  the  Hebrew  idiom  as  thus  in  one  paragraph  to  repeat  this 
particular  Hebraism,  which,  at  most  is  comparatively  rare  even 
in  the  Old  Testament ;  is  it  not  strange,  that  never  any  thing^ 
like  it  should  appear  any  where  else  in  his  writings  ?  and  espe- 
cially, that  he  should  never  fall  into  such  a  way  of  speaking  in 
his  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  written  to  Jews  only,  who  were  most 
used  to  the  Hebrew  idiom  ?  And  why  does  Christ  never  nse 
such  language  in  any  of  his  speeches,  though  he  was  born  and 
brought  up  among  Jews,  and  delivered  almost  all  his  speeches 
to  Jews  only  ?  And  why  do  none  of  the  other  New  Testament 
writers  ever  use  it,  who  were  all  born  and  educated  Jews,  (ex- 
cepting perhaps  Luke)  and  some  of  them  wrote  especially  for 
the  beneht  of  the  Jews  ? 

It  is  worthy  to  be  observed  what  liberty  is  taken  and  bold- 
ness is  used  with  this  apostle.  Such  words  as  ofia^oX^,  omo;- 
rwtoi,  xfHfAtt,  xaTOjqpifxa,  ^ixaiow,  6ixatui(Sis.  are  abundantly  used  by  him 
elsewhere  in  this  and  other  epistles,  when  speaking,  as  here,  of 
Christ^s  redemption  and  atonement,  the  general  sinfulness  of 
mankind,  the  condemnation  of  sinners,  the  justification  by  Christ, 
death  as  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  restoration  to  life  by  Christ ; 
yet  no  where  are  any  of  these  words  used,  but  in  a  sense  very 
remote  from  what  is  supposed  by  Dr.  T.  however,  in  this  place, 
it  seems,  these  terms  must  have  a  distinguished  singular  sense 
annexed  to  them !  A  new  language  must  be  coined  for  the 
apostle,  to  which  he  is  evidently  quite  unused,  for  the  sake  of 
evading  this  clear,  precise,  and  abundant  testimony  of  his,  to 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 

3.  To  put  such  a  sense  on  the  word  sm,  in  this  place,  is 
not  only  to  make  the  apostle  greatly  disagree  with  himself  in 
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the  language  he  uses  every  where  else^  but  also  m  <At«  verj^ 
passage.  He  often  here  uses  the  word  sin^  and  other  words 
plainly  of  the  same  import,  such  as  transgression^  disobedience^ 
offence.  Nothing  can  be  more  evident,  than  that  these  are 
used  as  several  names  of  the  same  thing ;  for  they  are  used 
interchangeably,  and  put  one  for  another.  And  these  words 
are  used  no  less  than  seventeen  times  in  this  one  paragraph. 
Perhaps  we  shall  find  no  place  in  the  whole  bible,  in  which 
the  word,  sin^  and  other  words  plainly  svnonomous,  are  used 
so  often  in  so  Utile  compass.  And  in  all  these  instances,  in  the 
proper  sense,  as  signifying  moral  evil^  and  even  so  understood 
oy  Dr.  T.  himself  (as  appears  by  his  own  exposition)  but  only 
in  these  two  places  (ver.  12,  19.)  where,  in  the  midst  of  all,  to 
evade  a  clear  evidence  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  ^mother 
meaning  must  be  found  out,  and  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
apostle  uses  the  word  in  a  sense  entirely  different,  signifying 
something  that  neither  implies  nor  sttpposes  any  moral  evil  at  all 
in  the  subject. 

Here  it  is  very  remarkable,  how  the  gentleman  who  so 
greatly  insisted  upon  it,  that  the  word,  deaths  must  needs  be 
understood  in  the  same  sense  throughout  this  paragraph ;  yea^ 
that  it  is  evidently^  clearly^  and  infallibly^  so,  inasmuch  as  the 
apostle  is  still  discoursing  on  the  same  subject ;  yet  can,  with- 
out the  least  difficulty,  suppose  the  wora  ^'n,  to  be  used  so 
differently  in  the  very  same  passage,  wherein  the  apostle  is 
discoursing  on  the  same  thing.  Let  us  take  that  one  instance 
in  ver.  12.  "  Wherefore  as  by  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world, 
and  death  by  Wn,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  sinned.^^  Here,  by  sin^  implied  in  the  word  sinned^  in 
the  end  of  the  sentence,  our  author  understands  something 
perfectly  and  altogether  diverse  from  what  is  meant  by  the 
word  sin^  twice  in  the  former  part  of  the  same  sentence,  of 
which  this  latter  part  is  the  explication.  And  a  sense  entirely 
different  from  the  use  of  the  word  twice  in  the  next  sentence, 
wnerein  the  apostle  is  still  most  plainly  discoursing  oq  the  same  ' 
subject,  as  is  not  denied.  And  so  our  author  himself  under- 
stands ver.  14.  Afterwards  (ver.  19.)  the  apostle  uses  the  word, 
sinners^  which  our  author  supposes  to  be  in  a  somewhat  differ- 
ent sense  still.  So  that  here  is  the  utmost  violence  of  the  kind 
that  can  be  conceived  of,  to  make  out  a  scheme  against  the  plain- 
est evidence,  in  changing  the  meaning  of  a  word  backward  and 
forward,  in  one  paragraph,  all  about  one  thing,  and  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  same  sentence,  occurring  in  quick  repetitions, 
with  a  variety  of  other  synonymous  words  to  fix  its  signification. 
To  which  we  may  add,  the  continued  use  of  the  word  in  all 
the  preceding  and  subsequent  parts  of  this  epistle ;  in  none 
of  which  places  is  it  pretended,  out  that  the  word  is  used  in  the 

vol/.  IL  6J 
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proper  sense,  by  our  author  in  his  paraphrase  and  notes  on  the 
whole  epistle*. 

But  indeed  we  need  so  no  further  than  ver.  12.  What  the 
apostle  means  by  nii«  in  we  latter  part  of  the  Yerse,  is  evident, 
by  comparing  it  with  the  former  part;  the  last  clause  being 
exegetical  or  the  first  **  Wherefore,  as  by  one  man  sin  enters 
ed  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin  ;  and  so  death  passed  up- 
on all  men,  for  that  (or,  unto  which^  all  have  sinnecL^^  Here 
$m  and  death  are  so  spoken  of  in  tne  former  and  in  the  latter 

Eart  that  the  same  things  are  clearljr  meant  by  the  terms  in 
oth  parts.  Besides,  to  interpret  tinning^  here,  by  falling  un- 
der the  suffering  of  deaths  is  yet  the  more  violent  and  unreason* 
able,  because  the  apostle  in  this  very  place  once  and  again  i2if- 
Ungidshes  between  sin  and  death  ;  plainly  speaking  of  one  as 

.  the  effect,  and  the  other  the  cause.  So  in  the  21st  verse,  thast 
m»  SIN  hath  reigned  unto  death  ;  and  in  the  12th  verse,  sin  enr 
tered  into  the  worlds  and  death  by  $in.  And  this  plain  dis* 
tinction  holds  through  all  the  discourse,  as  between  death  and 
the  offence^  ver.  15  and  ver.  17,  and  between  the  offence  and 
condemnation^  ver.  18. 

4.  Though  we  should  omit  the  consideration  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  apostle  uses  the  words,  m,  sinned^  4^.  in  other 
places,  and  in  other  parts  of  this  discourse,  yet  Dr*  T^^s  inter* 
pretation  of  them  would  be  very  absurd. 

The  case  stands  thus :  According  to  his  exposition,  we  are 
said  to  have  sinned  by  an  active  verb,  as  though  we  had  active* 
Ij  sinned  ;  yet  this  is  not  spoken  truly  and  properly,  but  it  is  put 
figuratively  for  our  becoming  sinners  passively ^  our  being  wusde 
or  constituted  sinners.  Yet  again,  not  that  we  do  truly  be* 
come  sinners  passively^  or  are  really  made  sinners^  by  any  thing 
that  God  does;  this  also  is  only  a  figurative  or  tropical  repre* 
sentation ;  and  the  meaning  is  only,  we  are  condemned^  and 
treated  as  if  we  were  sinners.  Not  indeed  that  we  are  prop* 
erly  condemned^  for  God  never  truly  condemns  the  innocent : 

.  But  this  is  only  a  figurative  representation  of  the  thing.  It  is 
but  as  it  were  condemning ;  because  it  is  appointing  to  deaths 
a  terrible  evil,  as  if  it  were  a  punishment,  put  then,  in  reality, 
here  is  no  appointment  to  a  terrible  evt/,  or  any  evil  at  all ;  but 

*  Agreeably  to  his  manner,  our  author,  in  ezplaining  the  7th  chap,  of  Bo- 
mana,  understands  the  pronoun  I  or  m«,  used  by  tne  apostle  in  Uiat  one  oontiiiih 
ed  discourse,  in  no  less  than  tix  dif^rent  senses.  He  takes  it  in  the  1st  ver.  to 
signify  the  apostle  Paul  himself.  In  the  8,  9, 10,  and  11th  Teiaes,  for  the  peofila 
of  the  Jews,  through  all  ages,  both  before  and  Aer  Mos^  especially  the  carnal 
ungodly  part  of  them.  In  the  13th  ver.  for  an  objecting  Jew,  entering  into  a  (fia- 
lo^ue  ¥rith  the  apostlo.  In  the  15, 16,  17th,  90th,  and  latter  paK  of  the  S6thT«r. 
it  IS  understood  m  two  different  senses,  for  two  Ps  in  the  same  person:  one  a 
man's  reason ;  and  the  other,  his  passions  and  cafnal  appetites.  And  the  7th  and 
former  part  of  the  last  verse,  for  us  Christians  in  general ;  or,  for  all  that  enjoy 
the  word  of  God,  the  law  and  the  gospel :  And  these  diflbrent  senaea,  the  most  o^ 
Ihcm  strangely  intermixed  and  interchanged  backwatda  and  forwards. 
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truly  to  a  benefit^  a  great  benefit :  And  so  in  representing  death 
as  a  punishment,  another  figure  is  used,  and  an  exceeding  bold 
one  ;  for,  as  we  are  appointed  to  it,  it  is  so  far  from  being  an 
evil  or  punishment,  that  it  is  really  a  favour^  and  that  of  the 
highest  nature,  appointed  by  mere  grace  and  love,  though  it 
seems  to  be  a  calamity. 

Thus  we  have  tropes  and  figure^  multiplied,  one  upon 
another ;  and  all  in  that  one  word,  sinned ;  according  to  the 
manner,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  which  the  apostle  uses  it.  We 
have  a  figurative  representation^  not  of  a  reality,  but  a  figu^ 
rative  representation.  Neither  is  this  a  representation  of  a 
reality,  but  of  another  thing  that  still  is  but  a  figurative  repre^ 
sentation  of  something  else  :  Yea,  even  this  something  else  is 
still  but  a  figure^  and  one  that  is  very  harsh  and  far-fetched. 
So  that  here  we  have  a  figure,  to  represent  a  figure,  even 
a  figure,  of  a  figure,  representing  some  very  remote  fig- 
ure, which  most  obscurely  represents  the  thing  intended ;  if 
the  most  terrible  evil  can  indeed  be  said  of  all  to  represent 
the  contrary  good  of  the  highest  kind.  And  now,  what  cannot 
be  made  of  any  place  of  scripture,  in  such  a  way  as  this  ?  And 
is  there  any  hope  of  ever  deciding  any  controversy  by  the 
scripture,  in  the  way  of  using  such  a  licence  in  order  to  force 
it  to  a  compliance  with  our  own  schemes  ?  If  the  apostle  in- 
deed uses  language  after  so  strange  a  manner  in  this  place,  it  is 
perhaps  such  an  instance,  as  not  only  there  is  not  the  like  in  all 
the  bible  besides,  but  perhaps  in  no  writing  whatsoever.  And 
this,  not  in  any  parabolical,  visionary,  or  prophetic  descrip- 
tion, in  which  difficult  and  obscure  representations  are  wont 
to  be  made ;  nor  in  a  dramatic  or  poetical  representation,  in 
which  a  great  licence  is  often  taken,  and  bold  figures  are  com- 
monly to  be  expected.  But  it  is  in  a  familiar  letter,  wherein 
the  apostle  is  delivering  gospel-instruction,  as  a  minister  of  the 
New  Testament ;  and  wherein,  as  he  professes,  he  delivers 
divine  truth  without  the  vail  of  ancient  figures  and  similitudes, 
and  uses  great  plainness  of  speech.  And  in  a  discourse  that 
is  wholly  didactic,  narrative,  and  argumentative;  evidently 
setting  himself  to  explain  the  doctrine  he  is  upon,  in  the  rea- 
son and  nature  of  it,  with  a  great  variety  of  expressions,  turn- 
ing it  as  it  were  on  every  side,  to  make  his  meaning  plain, 
and  to  fix  in  his  readers  the  exact  notion  of  what  he  intends. 
Dr.  T.  himself  observes,*  "  This  apostle  takes  great  care  to 
guard  and  explain  every  part  of  his  subject :  And  I  may  ven« 
ture  to  say,  he  has  led  no  part  of  it  unexplained  or  unguarded. 
Never  was  an  author  more  exact  and  cautious  in  this  than  he. 
Sometimes  he  writes  notes  on  a  sentence  Hable  to  exception, 
and  wanting  explanation.^^    Now  I  think,  this  care  and  ex- 

'*'  Pref.  to  pwTAph.  on  Rom.  ^  146, 48. 
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aetnesa  of  the  apostle  no  where  appears  more  than  in  the  place 
we  are  upon.  Nay,  I  scarcely  know  another  instance  equal  to 
this,  of  the  apostle^s  care  to  be  well  understood,  by  being  very 

fmrticular,  explicit,  and  precise,  setting  the  matter  forth  in  ev^y 
ight,  going  over  and  over  again  with  his  doctrine,  clearly  to 
exhibit,  and  fully  to  settle  and  determine  the  thing  ai  which 
he  aims. 


SECT.  11. 

Same  Observcuiona  on  the  Connediont^  Scope^  and  Sense  ofthU 
remarkable  Paragraph^  Rom.  v.  12,  qrc.  With  some  Re* 
flections  on  the  Evidence  wJiich  we  here  haoe  of  the  Doctrine 
of  Oriffinal  Sin. 

The  connection  of  this  remarkable  paragraph  with  the 
foregoing  discourse  in  this  epistle,  is  not  obscure  CLiid  difficult, 
nor  to  be  sought  for  at  a  distance.  It  may  be  plainly  seen^ 
only  by  a  general  glance  on  what  sees  before,  from  the  beffin* 
ning  of  the  epistle  :  And  indeed  what  is  said  inimediately  be- 
fore in  the  same  chapter,  leads  directly  to  it.  The  apostle 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  epistle  had  largely  treated  of  the 
sinfulness  and  misery  of  all  mankind,  Jews  as  well  as  Gentiles* 
He  had  particularly  spoken  of  the  depravity  and  ruin  of  man- 
kind in  their  natural  state,  in  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter ; 
representing  them  as  being  sinners^  ungodly  enemies^  exposed 
to  divine  wraths  and  without  strength.  This  naturally  leads 
him  to  observe,  how  this  so  great  and  deplorable  an  event  came 
to  pass ;  how  this  universal  sin  and  ruin  came  into  the  world. 
And  with  regard  to  the  Jews  in  particular,  though  they  might 
allow  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  in  profession,  they  were 
strongly  prejudiced  against  what  was  implied  in  it,  or  evidently 
followed  from  it,  with  regard  to  themselves.  In  this  respect 
they  were  prejudiced  agamst  the  doctrine  of  universal  sinfiil* 
ness,  and  cxposedness  to  wrath  by  nature,  looking  on  them- 
selves as  by  nature  holy,  and  favourites  of  God,  because  they 
were  the  children  of  Abraham ;  and  with  them  the  apostle  had 
laboured  most  in  the  foregoing  part  of  the  epistle,  to,  convince 
them  of  their  being  by  nature  as  sinful,  and  as  much  the  chil- 
dren of  wrath,  as  the  Gentiles:  It  was  therefore  exceeding 
proper,  and  what  the  apostle^s  design  most  naturally  led  him  to, 
that  they  should  take  off  their  eyes  from  their  father  Abrahami 
their  father  in  distinction  from  other  nations^  and  direct  them 
to  their  father  Adam,  who  was  the  common  father  of  mankind, 
equally  of  Jews  and  Gentiles.  And  when  he  had  entered  on 
this  doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  sin  and  death  to  all  mankind 
from  Adam,  no  wonder  if  he  thought  it  needful  to  be  somewhat 
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particular  in  it,  seeing  he  wrote  to  Jews  and  Gentiles;  the 
former  which  had  been  brought  up  under  the  prejudices  of  a 
proud  opinion  of  themselves,  as  a  holy  people  oy  nature,  and 
the  latter  had  been  educated  in  total  ignorance* 

Again,  the  apostle  had,  from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle, 
been  endeavouring  to  evince  the  absolute  dependence  of  all 
mankind  on  the  free  grace  of  God  for  salvation,  and  the  great- 
ness of  this  grace ;  and  particularly  in  the  former  part  of  this 
chapter.  The  greatness  oi  this  grace  he  shews  especially  by 
two  things.  (1.)  The  universal  corruption  and  misery  of  man- 
kind ;  as  in  all  the  foregoing  chapters,  and  in  several  preceding , 
verses  of  this  chapter,  (ver.  6 — 10.)  (2.)  The  greatness  of  the 
benefits  which  believers  receive,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
glory  for  which  they  hope.  So  especially  in  ver.  L — 5,  and 
11th  of  this  chapter.  And  here,  ver.  12.  to  the  end,  he  still 
pursues  the  same  design  of  magnifying  the  grace  of  God,  in 
the  favour,  life,  and  happiness  which  believers  in  Christ  re- 
ceive ;  speaking  here  of  the  grace  of  God^  the  gift  by  grace^ 
the  abounding  of  grace^  and  the  reign  of  grace.  And  he  still 
sets  forth  the  freedom  and  riches  of  grace  by  the  same  two  ar- 
guments, viz.  The  universal  sinfulness  and  ruin  of  mankind, 
all  having  sinned,  all  being  naturally  exposed  to  death,  judg- 
ment and  condemnation  ;  and  the  exceeding  greatness  of  the 
benefit  received  being  far  greater  than  the  misery  which 
comes  by  the  first  Adam,  and  abounding  beyond  it.  And  it 
is  by  no  means  consistent  with  the  apostle''s  scope,  to  suppose, 
that  the  benefit  which  we  have  by  Christ,  as  the  antitype  of 
Adam,  here  mainly  insisted  on,  is  without  any  grace  at  all, 
being  only  a  restoration  to  life  of  such  as  never  deserved 
death. 

Another  thing  observable  in  the  apostle^s  grand  scope 
from  the  beginning  of  the  epistle,  is,  that  be  endeavours  to 
«hew  the  greatness  and  absoluteness  of  dependence  on  the  re- 
demption  and  righteousness  of  Christ^  for  justification  and  life, 
that  he  might  nuignify  and  exalt  the  Redeemer  ,•  in  which  de- 
sign his  whole  heart  was  swallowed  up^  and  may  be  looked 
upon  as  the  main  design  of  the  whole  epistle.  And  this  is 
what  he  had  been  upon  m  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter, 
inferring  it  from  the  same  argument,  even  the  utter  sinfulness 
and  ruin  of  all  men.  And  he  is  evidently  still  on  the  same 
thing  from  the  12th  verse  to  the  end ;  speaking  of  the  same 
justification  and  righteousness  which  he  had  dwelt  on  before, 
and  not  another  totally  diverse^  No  wonder,  when  the  apos- 
tle is  treating  so  fully  and  largely  of  our  restoration,  righteous- 
ness, and  life  by  Christ,  that  he  is  led  by  it  to  consider  our 
fall,  sin,  death,  and  ruin  by  Adam ;  and  to  observe  wherein 
these  two  opposite  heads  of  mankind  agree,  and  wherein  they 
difier,  in  the  manner  of  conveyance  of  opposite  influences  and 
communications  from  each. 
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Thus,  if  the  place  be  understood-,  as  it  is  used  to  be  attder*' 
■toed  by  orthodox  divines,  the  whole  stands  in  a  natural«  easjr, 
iuid  clear  connection  with  the  preceding  part  of  the  chaptert 
and  all  the  former  part  of  the  epistle  $  and  in  a  idain  anee* 
ment  with  the  express  design  of  all  that  the  apostle  had  been 
saying;  and  also  in  connection  with  the  words  last  before 
q>oken,  as  introduced  by  the  two  immediately  preceding 
Terses,  where  he  is  speaking  of  our  justification,  rec<mcilia« 
tion,  and  salvation  by  Christ ;  which  leads  the  apostle  direct^ 
ly  to  observe,  how,  on  the  contrary,  we  have  sin  and  death  by 
Adam.  Taking  this  discourse  of  the  apostle  in  its  true  and 
plain  sense,  there  is  no  need  of  great  extent  of  learning,  or 
depth  of  criticism,  to  find  out  t£e  connection.  But  if  it  be 
Understood  in  Dr.  T.^s  sense,  the  plain  scope  and  connection 
are  wholly  lost,  and  there  was  truly  need  of  skill  in  criticism, 
and  the  art  of  discerning,  beyond  or  at  least  difierent  fixNn  that 
of  former  divines,  and  a  faculty  of  seeing  what  other  nien\i 
sight  could  not  reach,  in  order  to  find  out  the  connection. 

What  has  been  already  observed,  may  suflSce  to  shew  the 
apostle^s  general  scope  in  this  place.    But  yet  there  seems  to 
be  some  other  things  to  which  he  alludes  in  several  ex^Nressions. 
As  particularly,  the  Jews  had  a  very  superstitious  and  extra* 
▼agant  notion  of  their  law,  delivered  by  Moses ;  as  if  it  were 
the  prime,  grand,  and  indeed  only  rule  of  God^s  proceeding 
with  mankind  as  their  judge,  both  in  their  justificaticMi  and 
condemnation,  or  fi'om  whence  all,  both  sin  and  righteousness, 
was  imputed ;  and  had  no  consideration  of  the  law  of  nature, 
written   in  the   hearts  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  all   mankind. 
Herein  they  ascribed  infinitely  too  much  to  their  particular  law, 
beyond  the  true  design  of  it.      They  made  thetr  hocut  of  the 
law  ;  as  if  their  being  distinguished  from  all  other  nations  by 
that  great  privilege,  the  giving  of  the  law^  sufficiently  made 
them  a  holy  people,  and  God's  children.     This  notion  of  theirs 
the  apostle  evidently  refers  to,  chap.  ii.  13,  17 — 19.  and  indeed 
through  that  whole  chapter.  They  looked  on  the  law  of  Moses 
as  intended  to  be  the  only  rule  and  means  of  justification  ;  and 
as  such,  trusted  in  the  works  of  the  law,  especially  circumci- 
sion ;  which  appears  by  the  third  chapter.     But  as  for  the 
Gentiles,  they  looked  on  them  as  by  nature  sinners,  and  chil- 
dren of  wrath ;  because  born  of  uncircumcised  parents,  and 
aliens  from  their  law,    and  who   themselves  did  not  know, 
profess  and  submit  to  the  law  of  Moses,  become  proselytes, 
and   receive  circumcision.     What  they  esteemed  the  sum  of 
their  wickedness  and  condemnation,  was,  that  they  did  not 
turn  Je^s,  and  act  as  Jews*.     To  this  notion  the  apostle  has  a 


*  Here  are 
Mine  purpose, 
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plain  respect,  and  endeavours  to  convince  them  of  its  falsen 
ness,  in  chap,  iu  12 — 16.  And  he  has  a  manifest  regard  again 
to  the  same  thing  here.  (Chap.  v.  Ti — 14«)  Which  may  lead 
us  the  more  clearly  to  see  the  true  sense  of  these  verses ; 
about  the  sense  of  which  is  the  main  controversy,  and  th^ 
meaning  of  which  being  determined,  it  will  settle  the  mean* 
ing  of  every  other  controverted  expression  through  the  whole 
discourse. 

Dr.  T.  misrepresents  the  apostle^s  argument  in  these 
verses ;  which,  as  has  been  demonstrated,  is  in  his  sense  alto* 
ffcthcr  vain  and  impertinent.  He  supposes,  the  thing  which 
the  apostle  mainly  intends  to  prove,  is,  that  death  or  mortality 
docs  not  come  on  mankind  by  personal  sin  ;  and  that  he  woul4 
prove  it  by  this  medium,  that  death  reigned  when  there  was  no 
law  in  being  which  threatened  personal  sin  with  death.  It  is 
acknowledged  that  this  is  implied,  even  that  death  came  into 
the  world  by  Adam^s  sin :  Yet  this  is  not  the  main  thmg  the 
apostle  designs  to  prove.  But  his  main  point  evidently  is, 
that  sin  and  guilty  and  just  e^xposedness  to  death  and  rtitn,  came 
into  the  world  by  Adam^s  sin ;  as  righteousness^  justification^^ 
and  a  title  to  eternal  life  come  by  Christ.  Which  point  he 
confirms  by  this  consideration,  that  from  the  very  time  when 
Adam  sinned,  sin,  guilt,  and  desert  of  ruin  became  universal 
in  the  world,  long  before  the  law  given  by  Moses  to  the  Jewish 
nation  had  any  being. 

The  apostle^s  remark,  that  sin  entered  into  the  world  by 
«ne  7/ian,  who  was  the  father  of  the  whole  human  race,  was  an 
observation  which  afforded  proper  instruction  for  the  Jews,  who 
looked  on  themselves  as  an  holy  people,  because  they  had  the 
law  of  Moses,  and  were  the  children  of  Abraham,  an  holy 
father ;  while  they  looked  on  other  nations  as  by  nature  un-t 
holy  and  sinners,  because  they  were  not  Abraham^s  children. 
He  leads  them  up  to  a  higher  ancestor  than  this  patriarch, 
even  to  Adam,  who  being  equally  the  father  of  Jews  and 
Gentiles,  both  alike  come  from  a  sinful  father ;  from  whom 
guilt  and  pollution  were  derived  alike  to  ail  mankind.  And 
this  the  apostle  proves  by  an  argument,  which  of  all  that  could 
possibly  be  invented,  tended  the  most  briefly  and  directly  to 
convince  the  Jews  ;  even  by  this  reflection,  that  death  had 
come  equally  on  all  mankind  from  Adam^s  time,  and  that  the 
posterity  of  Abraham  were  equally  subject  to  it  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  This  was  apparent  in  fact^  a  thing  they  all  knew. 
And  the  Jews  had  always  been  taught  that  death  (which  began 
in  the  destruction  of  the  body,  and  of  this  present  life)  was  the 
proper  punishment  of  sin.  This  they  were  taught  in  Moseses 
history  of  Adam,  and  God's  first  threatening  of  punishment 
for  sin,  and  by  the  constant  doctrine  of  the  law  and  the  pro-^ 
phets ;  as  already  observed. 
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And  the  apostle^s  observation — ^that  sin  was  in  the  world 
long  before  the  Ictw  was  given,  and  was  as  universal  in  the  world 
from  the  times  of  Adam,  as  it  had  been  among  the  heathen 
since  the  law  of  Moses — shewed  plainly,  that  3ie  Jews  were 
quite  mistaken  in  their  notion  of  their  particular  law ;  and  that 
the  law  which  is  the  original  and  universal  rule  of  righteousnesi 
and  judgment  for  all  mankind,  was  another  law,  of  far  more 
ancient  date,  even  the  law  of  nature.  This  besan  as  early  as 
the  human  nature  began,  and  was  established  with  the  first 
fkther  of  mankind,  and  in  him  with  the  whole  race.  The 
positive  precept  of  abstaining  from  the  forbidden  fi^ait  was 
given  for  the  trial  of  his  compliance  with  this  law  of  nature ; 
of  which  the  main  rule  is  supreme  regard  to  God  and  his  will. 
And  the  apostle  proves  that  it  must  be  thus,  because  if  the 
law  of  Moses  had  been  the  highest  rule  of  judgment,  and  if 
there  had  not  been  a  superior,  prior,  divine  rule  established, 
mankind  in  general  would  not  have  been  judged  and  con» 
demned  as  sinners,  before  that  was  given,  (for  ^^  sin  is  not  im- 

Euted  when  there  is  no  law^^)as  it  is  apparent  in  fact  they  were, 
ecause  death  reigned  before  that  time,  even  from  the  time  of 
Adam. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  apostle  both  in  this  epistle, 
and  in  that  to  the  Galatians,  endeavours  to  convince  the  Jews 
of  these  two  things,  in  opposition  to  the  notions  and  preji^dices 
they  had  entertained  concerning  their  law.  CI.)  That  it  never 
was  intended  to  be  the  covenant^  or  method  by  which  they 
should  actually  he  justified.  (2.)  That  it  was  not  the  highest  and 
universal  rule  or  law,  by  which  mankind  in  general,  and  parti- 
cularly the  heathen  world,  were  condemned.  And  he  proves 
both  by  similar  arguments.  He  proves  that  the  law  of  Moses 
was  not  the  covenant  by  which  any  of  mankind  were  to  obtain 
justification^  because  that  covenant  was  of  older  date,  being 
expressly  established  in  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  Abraham 
himself  was  mstified  by  it.  This  argument  the  apostle  parti- 
cularly handles  in  the  third  cliap.  of  Galatians,  particularly  in 
ver.  17 — 19.  and  especially  in  Kom.  iv.  13 — 15.  He  proves 
also  that  the  law  of  Moses  was  not  the  prime  rule  of  judgment, 
by  which  mankind  in  general,  and  particularly  the  heathen 
world,  were  condemned.  And  this  he  proves  also  the  same 
way,  viz.  by  shewing  this  to  be  of  oldkr  date  than  that  law,  and 
that  it  was  established  with  Adam.  Now  these  things  tended 
to  lead  the  Jews  to  right  notions  of  their  law,  not  as  the  intend- 
ed method  o(  justification^  nor  as  the  original  and  universal 
rule  of  condemnaiion^hui9>omeX\i\iigsuperaladed  to  both ;  super- 
added to  the  loJtter^  to  illustrate  and  confirm  it,  that  the  offence 
might  abound :  and  superadded  to  the/orwicr,  to  be  as  a  school- 
master, to  prepare  men  for  its  benefits,  and  to  magnify  divine 
grace  in  it,  that  this  might  much  more  abound* 
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The  chief  occasion  of  obscurity  and  difficulty,  attending 
the  scope  and  connection  of  the  various  clauses  of  this  dis- 
course, particularly  in  the  13th  and  14th  verses,  is,  that  there 
are  two  things  (although  closely  connected)  which  the  apostle 
has  in  view  at  once.  He  would  illustrate  the  grand  point  he  had 
been  upon  from  the  beginning,  eyenjustificatiati  through  ChrisVs 
righteousness  alone^  by  shewing  how  we  are  originally  in  a  sinful 
miserable  state,  how  we  derive  this  sin  and  misery  from  Adam, 
and  how  we  are  delivered  and  justified  by  Christ  as  a  second 
Adam.  At  the  same  time  he  would  confute  those  foolish  and 
corrupt  notions  of  the  Jews,  about  their  ncUion^  and  their  lau\ 
which  were  very  inconsistent  with  these  doctrines.  And  he  here 
endeavours  to  establish,  at  once,  these  two  things  in  opposition 
to  those  Jewish  notions. 

(1.)  That  it  is  our  natural  relation  to  Adam,  and  not  to 
Abraham,  which  determines  our  native  moral  state ;  and  that, 
therefore,  being  natural  children  of  Abraham,  will  not  make 
us  by  nature  holy  in  the  sight  of  God,  since  wo  are  the  natural 
seed  of  sinful  Aaam,  Nor  does  the  Gentiles  being  not  descend- 
ed from  Abraham,  denominated  them  sinners^  any  more  than 
the  Jews,  seeing  both  alike  are  descended  from  Adam. 

(2.)  That  the  law  of  Moses  is  not  the  prime  and  general  law 
and  rule  of  judgment  for  mankind,  to  condemn  them,  and  de* 
nominate  them  sinners ;  but  that  the  state  they  are  in  with  re- 
gard to  a  higher,  more  ancient  and  universal  law,  determines 
them  in  general  to  be  sinners  in  the  sight  of  God,  and  liable  to 
be  condemned  as  such.  Which  observation  is,  in  many  respects, 
to  the  apostle^s  purpose ;  particularly  in  this  respect,  that  if  the 
Jews  were  convinced,  that  the  law,  which  was  the  prime  rule^ 
of  condemnation^  was  given  to  oZ/,  was  common  to  all  mankind, 
and  that  all  fell  under  condemnation  through  the  violation  of 
that  law  by  the  common  father  of  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles, 
then  they  would  be  led  more  easily  and  naturally  to  believe, 
that  the  method  of  justification^  which  God  had  established| 
also  extended  equally  to  all  mankind  :  And  that  the  Messiah, 
by  whom  we  have  this  justification,  is  appointed,  as  Adam  was 
for  a  common  head  to  all,  both  Jews  and  Gentiles — ^The  apos- 
tle aiming  to  confute  the  Jewish  notion,  is  the  principal  occa- 
sion of  those  words  in  the  13th  verse,  '^  for  until  the  law,  sin 
was  in  the  world ;  but  sin-  is  not  imputed,  when  there  is  no 
law." 

As  to  the  import  of  that  expression,  et^en  over  them  thai 
had  not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  Adam*s  transgression^ 
not  only  is  the  thing  signified,  in  Dr.  T.^s  sense  of  it,  not  true; 
or  if  it  had  been  true,  would  have  been  impertinent,  as  has 
been  shewn :  But  his  interpretation  is,  otherwise,  very  much 
strained  and  unnatural.  According  to  him,  ^'  by  sinning  after 
the  similitude  of  Adam^s  transgression,"  if  not  meant  any  simi- 
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litude  of  the  act  of  sinning,  nor  of  the  command  sinned  against, 
nor  properly  any  circumstance  of  the  sin;  but  only  the  simi- 
litude of  a  circumstance  of  the  command^  viz.  the  tbreaiemng 
with  which  it  is  attended.     A  far-fetched  thing  truly,  to  be 
called  a   similiiude  of  sinning  /      Besides,  this  expression  in 
such  a  meaning,  is  only  a  needless,  impertinent,  and  awkward 
repetition  of  the  same  thing,  which  it  is  supposed  the  apostle 
had  observed  in  the  foregoing  verse,  even  after  he  had  pro- 
ceeded another  step  in  the  series  of  his  discourse.     As  tnus, 
in  the  foregoing  verse  the  apostle  had  plainly  laid  down  bis 
argument,  (as  our  author  understands  it)  by  which  he  would 
prove,  tliat  death  did  not  come  by  personal  sin,  viz.  because 
death  reigned  before  any  lau^^  threatening  death  for  personal 
sin,  was  in  being:  so  that  the  sin  then  *  committed  was  against 
no  lawj  threatening  death  for  personal  sin.     Having  laid  this 
down,  the  apostle  leaves  this  part  of  his  argument,  and  pro» 
ceeds  another  step,  nevertheless  death  reigntd  from  Adam  to 
Moses  :  And  then  returns,  in  a  strange  unnatural  manner,  and 
repeats  that  argument  or  assertion  again,  but  only  more  ob- 
scurely than  before,  in  these  words,  even  over  them  thai  had 
not  sinned  after  the  similitude  of  AdanC^  transgression;  i.  e. 
over  them  that  had  not  sinned  against  a  law  threatening  death 
for  personal  sin.     Which  is  just  the  same  thing  as  if  the  apostle 
had  said,  ^^  they  that  sinned  before  the  latL\  did  not  sin  against 
all  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sin ;  for  there  was  no 
such  law  for  any  to  sin  against  at   that  time :   Nevertheless 
death  reigned  at  that  time,  even  over  svch  as  did  not  sin  against 
a  law  threatening  death  for  personal  sin."     Which  latter  clause 
adds  nothing  to  the  premises,  nnd  tends  nothing  to  illustrate 
what  was  said  before,  but  rather  to  obscure  and  darken  it. 
The  particle  (xai)  even^  when  prefixed  in  this   manner,  is  used 
to  signify  something  additional,  some  advance  in  the  sense  or 
argument;  implying  that  the  words  following  express  some- 
thing more,  or  express  the  same  thing  more  fidly,  plainly,  or 
forcibly.     But  to  unite  two  clauses  by  such  a  particle,  in  such 
a  manner,  when  there  is  nothing  besides  a  flat  repetition,  with 
no  superadded    sense  or  force,  but  rather   a  greater  uncer- 
tainty and  obscurity,  would  be  very  unusual,  and  indeed  very 
absurd. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  we  should  be  dissatisfied  with 
that  explanation  of  this  clause,  which  has  more  commonly 
been  given,  viz.  That  by  them  who  have  not  sinned  offer  the 
similitude  of  AdanCs  transgressiot9j  are  meant  infants ;  who, 
though  they  have  indeed  sinned  in  Adam,  yet  never  sinned  as 
Adam  did,  by  actually  transgressing  in  their  own  persons ; 
unless  it  be,  that  this  interpretation  is  too  oW,  and  too  common. 
It  was  well  understood  by  those  to  whom  the  apostle  wrote, 
that  vast  numbers  had  died  in  infancv,  within  that  period  of 
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which  he  speaks,  particularly  in  the  time  of  the  deluge.  And 
it  would  be  strange,  that  the  apostle  should  not  have  the  case 
of  such  infants  in  his  mind ;  even  supposing  his  scope  were 
what  our  author  supposes,  and  he  had  only  intended  to  prove 
that  death  did  not  come  on  mankind  for  their  personal  sin. 
How  directly  would  it  have  served  the  purpose  of  proving  this, 
to  have  mentioned  so  great  a  part  of  mankind  who  are  subject 
to  death,  and  who,  all  know,  never  committed  any  sin  in  their 
own  persons  .^  How  much  more  plain  and  easy  the  proof  of  the 
point  by  that,  than  to  go  round  about,  as  Dr.  T.  supposes,  and 
bring  in  a  thing  so  dark  and  uncertain  as  this,  that  God  never 
would  bring  death  on  all  mankind  for  personal  sin,  (though 
they  had  personal  sin)  without  an  express  revealed  constitution  ; 
and  then  to  observe,  that  there  was  no  revealed  constitution  of 
this  nature  from  Adam  to  Moses, — which  also  seems  to  be  an 
assertion  without  any  plain  evidence — and  then  to  infer,  that 
it  must  needs  be  so,  that  it  could  come  only  on  occasion  of 
Adam*s  sin^  though  not  for  his  sin,  or  as  any  punishment  of  it ; 
which  inference  also  is  very  dark  and  unintelligible. 

If  the  apostle  in  this  place  meant  those  who  never  sinned 
by  their  personal  act,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  express 
this  by  their  not  sinning  after  the  similitude  of  Adam's  trans- 
^ession.  We  read  of  two  ways  of  men  being  like  Adam^  or 
m  which  a  similitude  to  him  is  ascribed  to  men  :  One  is,  being 
begotten  or  born  in  his  image  or  likeness^  Gen.  v.  3.  Another 
is,  transgressing  God^s  Covenant  or  law,  like  him^  Hos.  vi.  7. 
They  like  Adam^  (so,  in  the  Heb,  and  Vulg.  Lot,)  have  tranS' 
gressed  the  covenant.  Infants  have  the  former  similitude,  but 
not  the  latter.  And  it  was  very  natural,  when  the  apostle 
would  infer  that  infants  become  sinners  by  that  one  act  and 
offence  of  Adam,  to  observe,  that  they  had  not  renewed  the 
act  of  sin  themselves,  by  any  second  instance  of  a  like  sort. 
And  such  might  be  the  state  of  language  among  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians at  that  day,  that  the  apostle  might  have  no  phrase  more 
aptly  to  express  this  meaning.  The  manner  in  which  the  epi« 
thets,  personal  and  actual^  are  used  and  applied  now  in  this 
case,  is  probably  of  later  date,  and  more  modern  use. 

And  the  apostle  having  the  case  of  infants  in  view,  in  this 
expression,  makes  it  more  to  his  purpose  to  mention  death 
reigning  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  given.  For  the  Jews 
looked  on  all  nations  besides  themselves  as  sinners^  by  virtue 
of  their  law ;  being  made  so  especially  by  the  law  of  circum-' 
cision^  given  first  to  Abraham,  and  completed  by  Moses,  making 
the  want  of  circumcision  a  legal  pollution^  utterly  disqualifying 
for  the  privileges  of  the  sanctuary.  This  law,  the  Jews  sup- 
posed, made  the  very  infants  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  sinners,  pol- 
luted and  hateful  to  God ;  they  being  uncircumcised,  and  bom 
of  uncircumcised  parents.    But  the  apostle  proves  against  these 
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notions  of  the  Jews,  that  the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  be- 
come sinners  by  nature,  and  sinners  from  infancy^  by  virtue  of 
their  law,  in  diis  manner,  but  by  Adam^s  sin :  Inasmuch  as 
infants  were  treated  as  sinners  long  before  the  law  of  circum* 
cision  was  given^  as  well  as  before  they  had  committed  actual 
sin. 

What  has  been  said^  may^  as  I  humbly  conceive^  lead  us 
to  that  which  is  the  true  scope  and  sense  of  the  apostle  in  these 
three  verses ;  which  I  will  endeavour  more  briefly  to  represent 
in  the  following  paraphrase^ 

12.  Wherefore,  ^^  The  things  which  I  have  largely 

at  by  one  man  stn  en-  insisted  on,  viz.  the  evil  that  is  in  the 
terea  into  the  world,  world,  the  general  wickedness,  guilt  and 
and  death  by  sin ;  ruin  of  mankind,  and  the  opposite  good, 
and  so  death  passed  even  justification  and  life,  as  only  by 
upon  oilmen,  for  that  Christ,  lead  me  to  observe  the  likeness  of 
all  have  sinned.  the  manner   in  which  they  are  each  of 

them  introduced*,  For  it  was  by  one  man 
that  the  general  corruption  and  guilt 
which  I  have  spoken  ot,  came  into  the 
world,  and  condemnation  and  death  by 
sin :  And  this  dreadful  punishment  and 
ruin  came  on  all  mankind  by  the  ^at  land 
of  works,  originally  establisned  with  man- 
kind in  their  first  father^  and  by  his  one 
offence,  or  breach  of  that  law  ;  ofi  thereby 
becoming  sinners  in  God^s  sight,  and  ex* 
posed  to  final  destruction. 
13.  For  until  the  "  It  is  manifest  that  it  was  in  this 

Jaw  sin  was  in  the  way  the  world  became  sinfiil  and  guilty ; 
world:  But  sin  is  and  not  in  that  way  which  the  Jews  sup* 
not  imputed  when  pose^  viz.  That  their  law,  given  by  Moses 
thfre  is  no  hm\  is  the  grand  universal  rule  of  righteous* 

ncss  and  judgment  for  mankind,  and  that 
it  is  by  being  Gentiles,  uncircumcised, 
and  aliens  from  that  law,  that  the  na'^ 
tions  of  the  world  are  constituted  sinners, 
and  unclean.  For  before  the  law  of  Moses 
was  given,  mankind  were  all  looked  up* 
on  by  the  great  Judge  as  sinners,  by 
corruption  and  guilt  derived  from  Adam's 
violation  of  the  original  law  of  works ; 
which  shews,  that  the  original  universal 
rule  of  righteousness  is  not  the  law  of 
Moses ;  for  if  so,  there  would  have  been 
no  sin  imputed  before  that  was  given ; 
because  sin  is  not  imputed,  when  there 
i^  no  law. 
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'*  But  that  at  Ithat  time  sin  was  tm-       14.   Neverthelesi^ 
pvted^   aod  men   were    by    their    judge  death  reigned  from 
reckoned  as  sinners^  through  guilt  and  Adam     to      Moses^ 
corruption  derived  from  Adam,  and  con-  even  over  them  that 
demned    for    sin    to  deaths    the  proper  had   not  sinned  af- 
punishment  of  sin,  we  have  a  plain  proof  ter  the  similitude  of 
in  that  it  appears  in  fact,  all  mankind,  Adam's     trmisgres- 
during  that  whole  time  which  preceded  sion. 
the  law  of  Moses,  were  subjected  to  that 
temporal  death,  which  is  the  visible  in- 
troduction    and    image    of    that    utter 
destruction  which  sin  deserves,   not  ex- 
cepting even  infants^  who  could  be  sin- 
ners no    other  way   than   by    virtue    of 
Adam's  transgression,   having  never  in 
their   own  persons   actually    sinned    as 
Adam  did  ;  nor  could  at  that   time   be 
made  polluted   by   the  law  of  Moses,  as 
being  uncircumcised,    or  born  of  uncir-  j " 
^umcised  parents. '' 

Now,  by  way  of  reflection  on  the  whole,  I  would  observe, 
that  though  there  are  two  or  three  expressions  in  this  para- 
graph, Rom.  V.  1*2,  <Lc.  the  design  of  which  is  attended  with 
some  diflSculty  and  obscurity,  as  particularly  in  the  13th  and 
l4th  verses,  yet  the  scope  and  sense  of  the  discourse  in  general 
is  not  obscure,  but  t>n  tne  contrary  very  clear  and  manifest  \ 
and  so  is  the  particular  doctrine  mainly  taught  in  it.  The 
apostle  sets  himself  with  great  care  to  make  it  plain,  and  pre- 
cisely to  fix  and  settle  the  point  he  is  upon.  And  the  discourse 
is  so  frimcd,  that  one  part  of  it  greatly  clears  and  i  fixes  the 
meaning  of  other  parts ;  and  the  whole  is  determined  by  the 
clear  connection  it  stands  in  with  other  parts  of  the  epistle  and 
by  the  manifest  drift  of  all  the  preceding  part  of  it. 

The  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  not  only  here  taught,  but 
most  plainly,  explicitly,  and  abundantly  taught.  This  doctrine 
is  asserted,  expressly  or  impliedly,  in  almost  every  verse,  and 
in  some  of  the  verses  several  times.  It  is  fully  implied  in  that 
first  expression  in  the  12th  ver.  By  one  man  sin  entered  into 
the  world.  The  passage  implies,  that  sin  became  universal  in 
the  world ;  as  the  apostle  had  before  largely  shewn  it  was  • 
and  not  merely  (which  would  be  a  trifling  observation)  that  one 
man,  who  was  made  first,  sinned  first,  before  other  men  sinned  • 
or,  that  it  did  not  so  happen  that  many  men  began  to  sin  just 
together  at  the  same  moment.  The  latter  part  of  the  verse 
and  death  by  sin^  and  *o  death  passed  upon  all  men^  for  th<u 
(or,  if  you  will,  unto  which)  all  have  sinned.yhews  that  in  the 
eye  of  the  Judge  of  the  world,  in  Adam's  fest  sin  aU  sinned  ; 
tiot  only  in  some  sort,  but  all  sinned  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  that 
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deaths  and  final  destruction,  which  is  the  proper  wages  of  sin. 
The  same  doctrine  is  taught  again  twice  over  in  the  14th  verse. 
It  is  there  observed,  as  a  proof  of  this  doctrine,  that  deaik 
reigned  over  them  which  had  not  sinned  after  the  stmUiiude  of 
AdanCs  transgression^  i.  e.  by  their  personal  act ;  and  therefore 
could  be  exposed  to  death,  only  by  driving  guilt  and  pollution 
from  Adam,  m  consequence  of  his  sin.  And  it  is  taught  again 
in  those  words,  who  is  the  figure  of  him  that  was  to  come.  The 
resemblance  lies  very  much  in  this  circumstance,  viz.  our  de- 
riving sin,  guilt,  and  punishment  by  Adam^ssin,  as  we  do  righ- 
teousness, justification,  and  the  reward  of  life  by  Christ^s  obe- 
dience ;  for  so  the  apostle  explains  himself.  The  same  doctrine 
is  expressly  taught  again,  ver.  15.  Through  the  offence  of  one^ 
mwiy  be  dead  A  id  again  twice  in  the  16th  verse,  it  was  by  one 
thai  sinned :  i.  e.  It  was  by  Adam,  that  guilt  and  punishment 
^before  spoken  of)  came  on  mankind :  And  in  these  words, 
judgment  was  by  one  to  condemnation.  It  is  again  plainly  and 
iiilly  laid  down  in  the  17th  verse,  by  one  man's  offence  death 
reigned  by  one.  So  again  in  the  18th  verse,  By  the  offence  of 
oncy  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation.  Again 
very  plainly  in  the  19th  verse,  ^  By  one  man^s  disobedience, 
many  were  made  sinners.^^ 

Here  is  every  thing  to  determine  and  fix  the  meaning  of 
all  the  important  terms  used ;  As,  the  abundant  use  of  them 
in  all  parts  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  especially  in  this  apos- 
tle^s  writings,  which  make  up  a  very  great  part  of  the  New 
Testament ;  and  his  repeated  use  of  them  in  this  epistle  in 
particular ;  and  in  the  former  part  of  this  very  chapter;  and  also 
the  light  that  one  sentence  in  this  paragraph  casts  on  another, 
which  fully  settles  their  meaning :  As,  with  respect  to  the 
Yfotds  justification  ^righteousness^  and  condemnation  ;  and  above 
all,  in  regard  of  the  word  W/i,  which  is  the  most  important  of 
all,  with  relation  to  the  doctrine  and  controversy  we  are  upon. 
Besides  the  constant  use  of  this  term  every  where  else  through 
the  New  Testament,  through  the  epistles  of  this  apostle,  this 
epistle  in  particular,  and  even  the  former  part  of  this  chapter, 
it  is  often  repeated  in  this  very  paragraph,  and  evidently  used 
in  the  very  sense  that  is  denied  to  belong  to  it  in  the  end  of 
ver.  I'i.  and  ver.  19.  though  owned  every  where  else.  And  its 
meaning  is  fully  determined  by  the  apostle  varying  the  term ; 
using  together  with  it,  to  signi^  the  same  thing,  such  a  variety 
of  other  synonymous  words,  such  as  offence^  transgression^  dis- 
obedience. And  further,  to  put  the  matter  out  of  all  contro- 
versy, it  is  particularly,  expressly,  and  repeatedly  distinguish- 
ed from  that  which  our  opposers  would  explain  it  by,  viz. 
condemnation  and  death.  And  what  is  meant  by  sin  entering 
into  the  worlds  in  ver.  12,  is  determined  by  a  like  phrase  of 
sin  being  in  the  worlds  in  the  next  verse. — And  that  by  the 
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offence  of  one^  so  often  spoken  of  here,  as  bringing  death  and 
condemnation  oh  all,  the  apostle  means  the  sin  of  one^  de- 
rived in  its  guilt  and  pollution  to  mankind  in  general  (over  and 
above  all  that  has  been  already  observed)  is  determined  by 
those  words  in  the  conclusion  of  this  discourse,  ver.  20.  ^^  More- 
over, the  law  entered,  that  the  oifence  might  abound  :  But  where 
sin  abounded,  grace  did  much  more  abound/^  These  words 
plainly  show,  that  the  offence  spoken  of  so  often,  the  oifence 
of  one  man,  became  the  sin  of  all.  For  when  he  says,  The  law 
entered^  that  the  offence  might  abound^  his  meaning  cannot  be, 
that  the  offence  of  Adam,  merely  as  his  personally,  should 
abound ;  but,  as  it  exists  in  its  derived  guilt,  corrupt  influence, 
and  evil  fruits,  in  the  sin  of  mankind  in  general,  even  as  a  tree 
in  its  root  and  branches.* 

What  further  confirms  the  certainty  of  the  proof  of  origi- 
nal sin^  which  this  place  affords,  is  this,  that  the  utmost  art 
cannot  pervert  it  to  another  sense.  What  a  variety  of  the  most 
artful  methods  have  been  used  by  the  enemies  of  this  doctrine, 
to  u)rest  and  darken  this  paragraph  of  holy  writ,  which  stands 
so  much  in  their  way  ;  as  it  were,  to  force  the  bible  to  speak  a 
language  agreeable  to  their  mind  !  How  have  expressions 
been  strained,  words  and  phrases  racked !  What  strange 
figures  of  speech  have  been  invented,  and  with  violent  hands 
thrust  into  the  apostle^s  mouth  ;  and  then  with  a  bold  counte- 
nance and  magisterial  airs  obtruded  on  the  world,  as  from  him  ! 
But  blessed  be  God,  we  have  his  words  as  he  delivered  them, 
and  the  rest  of  the  same  epistle,  and  his  other  writings  to  com- 
pare with  them  ;  by  which  his  meaning  stands  in  too  strong  and 
glaring  a  light  to  be  hid  by  any  of  the  artificial  mists  which 
they  labour  to  throw  upon  it. 

It  is  really  no  less  than  abusing  the  scripture  and  its  read- 
ers, to  represent  this  paragraph  as  the  most  obscure  of  all  the 
places  of  scripture,  that  speak  of  the  consequences  of  Adam^s 
sin ;  and  to  treat  it  as  if  there  was  need  first  to  consider  other 
places  as  more  plain.  Whereas,  it  is  most  manifestly  a  place 
in  which  these  things  are  declared,  the  most  plainly,  parti- 
cularly, precisely,  and  of  set  purpose,  by  that  great  apostle, 
who  has  most  fiilly  explained  to  us  those  doctrines  in  general, 
which  relate  to  the  redemption  by  Christ,  and  the  sin  and  mi- 
sery we  are  redeemed  fi^om.     And  it  must  be  now  left  to  the 

*  The  qjfenee,  according  to  Dr.  T.'s  explanation,  does  not  abound  by  the  law 
at  all  really  and  truly,  in  any  senae  ;  neither,  the  am,  nor  the  punishment.  For  he 
says,  "  The  meaning  is  not,  that  men  should  be  made  more  wicked  ;  but,  that 
men  should  be  liable  to  death  for  every  transgression.**  But  after  all,  they  are 
liable  to  no  more  deaths,  nor  to  any  worse  deaths,  if  they  are  not  more  sinful : 
For  they  were  to  haTe  punishments  according  to  their  desert  before.  Such 
as  died,  and  went  into  another  world  before  the  law  of  Moses  was  giveii. 
were  punished  according  to  theiri2c«crto  ;  and  the  law,  when  it  came,  threatenea 
no  more. 
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reader^s  judgment,  whether  the  christian  church  has  not  pro- 
ceeded reasonably,  in  looking  on  this  as  a  place  of  scripture 
most  clearly  and  fully  treating  of  these  things,  and  in  using  its 
determinate  sense  as  a  help  to  settle  the  meaning  of  manj 
other  passages  of  sacred  writ. 

As  this  place  in  general  is  very  full  and  plain,  so  the  doc«t 
trine  of  the  corruption  of  nature,  as  derived  from  Adam,  and 
also  the  imputation  of  his  first  sin,  are  both  clearly  taught  in  it 
The  impuiatian  of  Adam's  one  transgression,  is  indeed  most 
directly  and  frequently  asserted.  We  are  here  assured,  that 
by  one  man^s  sin^  death  passed  on  all ;  all  being  adjudged  to 
this  punishment,  as  having  sinned  (so  it  is  implied)  in  that  one 
man^s  sin.  And  it  is  repeated,  over  and  over,  that  all  are  con* 
demned^  many  are  dead^  many  made  sinners^  &c.  by  one  man^t 
offence^  by  the  disobedience  of  one^  and  by  one  offence.  And 
the  doctrine  of  original  depravity  is  also  here  taugnt,  when  the 
apostle  says,  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world ;  having  a 
plain  respect  (as  hath  been  shewn)  to  that  universal  corrupt 
tion  and  wickedness,  as  well  as  guilt,  of  which  he  bad  before 
largely  treated. 


PART  III 


THE  EVIDENCE  GIVEN  US  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DOCTRINE  OF  ORI. 
GINAL  SIN,  IN  WHAT  THE  SCRIPTURES  REVEAL  CONCERN- 
ING THE  REDEMPTION  BY  CHRIST. 


CHAPTER  L 


The  Evidence  of  Original  Sin^  from  the  Nature  of  Redemp* 

tion^  in  the  Procurement  of  it. 

According  to  Dr.  T.'s  scheme,  a  very  great  part  of  man* 
kind  are  the  subjects  of  Christ's  redemption^  who  live  and  die 
perfectly  innocent^  who  never  have  had,  and  never  will  have 
any  sifi  charged  to  their  account,  and  never  are  exposed  to 
any  punishmetit  whatsoever,  viz.  all  that  die  in  infancy.  They 
are  the  subjects  of  ChrisVs  redemption^  as  he  redeems  them 
from  death,  or  as  they  by  his  righteousness  have  justijicigiion. 
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and  by  his  obedience  are  made  righteous^  in  tlie  resurrection  of 
the  body,  in  the  sense  of  Rom.  v.  17,  19.  And  all  mankind 
are  thus  the  subjects  of  Christ's  redemption,  while  they  are 
perfectly  guiltless,  and  exposed  to  no  punishment,  as  by  Christ 
they  are  entitled  to  a  resurrection.  Though,  with  respect  to 
such  persons  as  have  sinned^  he  allows  it  is  in  some  sort  by 
Christ  and  his  death,  that  they  are  saved  from  sin,  and  tho 
punishment  of  it. 

Now  let  us  see  whether  such  a  scheme  well  consists  with 
the  scripture-account  of  the  redemption  by  Jesus  Christ. 

I.  The  representations  of  the  redemption  by  Christ,  every 
where  in  scripture,  lead  us  to  suppose,  that  all  whom  he  came 
to  redeem  are  sinners ;  that  his  salvation,  as  to  the  term  from 
which  (or  the  evil  to  be  redeemed  from)  in  a//,  is  sin^  and  the 
deserved  punishment  of  sin.  It  is  natural  to  suppose,  that  when 
he  had  his  name  Jesus^  or  Saviour^  given  him  by  God's  special 
and  immediate  appointment,  the  salvation  meant  by  that  name 
should  be  his  salvation  in  general ;  and  not  only  a  part  of  his 
salvation,  and  with  regard  only  to  some  of  tKem  whom  he 
came  to  save.  But  this  name  was  given  him  to  signify  his  s(xv- 
ing  his  people  from  their  sins.  Mat.  i.  21.  And  the  great 
doctrine  of  Christ's  salvation  is,  that  he  came  into  the  world  to 
save  SINNERS,  1  Tim.  i.  15.  And  that  Christ  hath  once  suffer- 
ed, the  just  for  the  unjust,  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  In  this  was  manifest- 
ed  the  love  of  God  towards  us,  (towards  such  in  general  as 
have  the  benefit  of  God's  love  in  giving  Christ)  that  God  sent 
his  only  begotten  son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live  through 
him.  Herein  is  love,  that  he  sent  his  son  to  be  the  propitiation 
for  our  SINS,  1  John  iv.  9,  10.  Many  other  texts  might  bo 
mentioned,  which  seem  evidently  to  suppose,  that  all  who  are 
redeemed  by  Christ,  are  saved  from  sin.  We  are  led  by  what 
Christ  himself  said,  to  suppose,  that  if  any  are  noX  sinners,  they 
have  no  need  of  him  as  a  Redeemer,  any  more  than  a  man  in 
health  of  a  physician,  Mark  ii.  17.  And  that,  in  order  to  our 
being  the  proper  subjects  of  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ, 
we  must  first  be  in  a  state  oi  sin,  is  implied  in  Gal.  iii.  22.  "  But 
the  scripture  hath  concluded  all  under  sin,  that  the  promise  by 
faith  of  Jesus  Christ  might  be  given  to  them  that  believe,"  To 
the  same  effect  is  Rom.  xi.  32. 

These  things  are  greatly  confirmed  by  the  scripture-doc- 
trine of  sacrifices.  It  is  abundantly  plain,  both  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  that  these  were  types  of  Christ's  death, 
and  were  for  sin,  and  supposed  sin  in  those  for  whom  they 
were  oflTered.  The  apostle  supposes,  that  in  order  to  any  hav- 
ing the  benefit  of  the  eternal  inheritance  by  Christ  there  must 
of  necessity  be  the  death  of  the  testator;  and  gives  that  reason 
for  it,  that  without  shedding  of  blood  there  is  no  remission,  HeU 
U.  15,  &c.  And  Christ  himself,  in  representing  the  benefit  of 
roL.  ir,  65 
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his  blood,  in  the  institution  of  the  Lord^s  supper,  under  the 
notion  of  the  blood  of  a  testament^  calls  it,  Tne  Uood  of  ikt 
New  Testament  $hed  for  the  RnossiON  of  sins.  Matt  xzvL  2& 
But  according  to  the  scheme  of  our  author,  many  have  the 
eternal  inheritance  by  the  death  of  the  testator,  who  nerer  had 
any  need  of  remission. 

II.  The  scripture  represents  the  redemption  by  Christ, 
as  a  redemption  from  deserf>ed  destruction ;  and  that,  not  mere- 
ly as  it  respects  some  particulars,  but  as  the  fruit  of  GodVt  love 
to  mankind.  John  iii.  16.  ^^  God  so  loved  the  ic^orU,  that  he  gave 
his  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  him  ehould 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life  ;^^  implyinff,  that  othe^ 
wise  they  must  perish,  or  be  destroyed.  But  what  necessity 
of  this,  if  they  aid  not  deserve  to  be  destroyed  7  Now,  that 
the  destruction  here  spoken  of^  is  deserved  destructioa,  is  ma- 
nifest, because  it  is  there  compared  to  the  perishing  of  such  of 
the  children  of  Israel  as  died  by  the  bite  of  the  fiery  serpents, 
which  God  in  his  wrath,  for  theur  rebellion^  sent  amongst  them. 
And  the  same  thing  clearly  appears  by  the  last  verse  of  the 
same  chapter,'  ^^He  that  believeth  on  the  Son,  hath  everlasting 
life ;  and  he  that  believeth  not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life,  but 
the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him,^^  or,  is  left  remaining  on 
him :  Implying,  that  all  in  general  are  found  under  the  wraik 
of  God,  and  Uiat  they  only  of  all  mankind  who  are  interested 
in  Christ,  have  this  wrath  removed,  and  eternal  Ufe  bestowed; 
Uie  rest  are  lefi  with  the  torath  of  God  still  remaining  on  them^ 
The  same  is  clearly  illustrated  and  confirmed  by  John  v.  24. 
"  He  that  believeth,  hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come 
into  condemnation,  but  is  passed  from  death  to  life."  In  beinff 
passed  firom  death  to  life  is  implied,  that  before  they  were  aU 
m  a  state  of  death ;  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  being  so  by  a 
sentence  of  condemnafion ;  and  if  it  be  Bijust  condemnation,  it 
is  a  deserved  condemnation. 

III,  It  will  follow  on  Dr.  T.'s  scheme,  that  Christ^s  re- 
demption, with  regard  to  a  great  part  of  them  who  are  the  sub- 
jects of  it,  is  not  only  a  redemption  fi'om  no  sin,  but  6rom  no 
calamity,  and  so  firom  no  evil  of  any  kind.  For  as  to  death 
which  infants  are  redeemed  fi'om,  they  never  were  subjected 
to  it  as  a  calamity,  but  purely  as  a  benefits  It  came  by  no 
threatening  or  curse  denounced  upon  or  through  Adam ;  the 
covenant  with  him  being  utterly  aoolished,  as  to  all  its  force 
and  power  on  mankind  (according  to  our  author)  before  the 
sentence  of  mortality.  Therefore  trouble  and  death  could 
be  appointed  to  innocent  mankind  no  other  way  than  on  ac- 
count of  another  covenant,  the  covenant  of  grace ;  and  in  this 
channel  they  come  only  as  favours,  not  as  evils.  Therefore 
they  could  need  no  remedy,  for  they  had  qo  disease.  Even 
death  itself,  which  it  is  supposed  Christ  saves  them  firom,  is 
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only  a  medicine ;  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  benefits.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  talk  of  person's  needing  a  medicine,  or  a  physi- 
cian to  save  them  from  an  excellent  medicine ;  or  of  a  remedy 
from  a  happy  remedy  I  If  it  be  said,  though  death  be  a  benefit^ 
yet  it  is  so  because  Christ  changes  it,  and  turns  it  into  a  benefit, 
by  procuring  a  resurrection :  I  would  ask,  what  can  be  meant 
by  turning  or  changing  it  into  a  benefit,  when  it  never  was  other- 
ivise,  nor  could  ever  justly  be  otherwise  f  Infants  could  not 
at  all  be  brought  under  death  as  a  calamity ;  for  they  never 
deserved  it.  And  it  would  be  only  an  abuse  (be  it  far  from  us, 
lo  ascribe  such  a  thing  to  God)  in  any  being,  to  offer  any  poor 
sufierers,  a  Redeemer  from  a  calamity  which  he  had  brought 
upon  them,  without  the  least  desert  of  it  on  their  part. 

But  it  is  plain,  that  mortality  was  not  at  first  brought  on 
mankind  as  a  blessing,  by  the  covenant  of  grace  through  Christ ; 
and  that  Christ  and  grace  do  not  bring  mankind  under  death', 
but  find  them  under  it.  2  Cor.  v.  14.  "We  thus  judge,  that 
if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead^  Luke  xix.  10.  "  The 
son  of  man  is  come  to  seek  and  save  that  which  was  lost.'^'^ 
The  grace  which  appears  in  providing  a  deliverer  from  any 
state,  supposes  the  subject  to  be  in  that  state  prior  to  his  deli- 
verance. In  our  author's  scheme,  there  never  could  be  any 
sentence  of  death  or  condemnation,  that  requires  a  Saviour 
from  it ;  because  the  very  sentence  itself,  according  to  the  true 
meaning  of  it,  implies  and  makes  sure  all  that  go^,  which  is 
requisite  to  abolish  and  make  void  the  seeming  evil  to  the 
innocent  subject.  So  that  the  sentence  itself  is  in  eflfect 
the  deliverer  ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  another  to  deliver  from 
that  sentence.  Dr.  T.  insists  upon  it,  that  "  nothing  comes  up- 
on us  in  consequence  of  Adam^s  sin,  in  any  sense,  kind,  or 
DEGREE,  inconsistent  with  the  original  blessing  pronounced  on 
Adam  at  his  creation ;  and  nothing  but  what  is  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  God^s  blessing,  love  and  goodness,  declared  to 
Adam  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  his  Maker^s  hands.^^*  If  the 
case  be  so,  it  is  certain  there  is  no  evil  or  calamity  at  all  for 
Christ  to  redeem  us  from ;  unless  things  agreeable  to  the  divine 
goodness^  love  and  blessings  are  things  from  which  we  need  re- 
demption.t 

IV.  It  will  follow,  on  our  author^s  principles,  not  only 
"with  respect  to  infants,  but  even  adult  persons,  that  redemp- 
tion is  needless^  and  Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  Not  only  is  there 
no  need  of  Christ^s  redemption  in  order  to  deliverance  from 
any  consequences  of  Adam^s  sin,  but  also  in  order  to  perfect 

♦  Ptge  88,  89,  S. 
j  In  this  inferentiml  ihort  reply,  our  author  10  not  quite  fo  guarded  ai  oauaL 
It  seemfl  applicable  only  to  infiuUt ;  since  adults  have  acfturi  or  pertond  sin  and 
guilt  from  which  to  be  redeemed.    But  what  immediately  followe  anticipates  tho 
objection,— W. 
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freedom  from  personal  sin,  and  all  its  evil  consequences.  For 
God  has  made  other  sufficient  proTision  for  that,  viz*  a  n^fident 
jpower  mnd  ability^  in  clU  mankind^  to  do  aU  their  duiy^  and 
wholly  to  avoid  sin  Yea;  he  insists  upon  it,  that  ^  when  men 
have  not  sufficient  power  to  do  their  duty,  they  have  no  duty 
to  do.  We  may  safely  and  assuredly  conclude,  (says  he)  that 
mankind  in  all  parts  of  the  world  have  sufficient  power  to  do 
the  duty  which  God  requires  of  them  ;  and  that  he  requires  of 
them  NO  MORE  than  they  have  sufficient  powers  to  do."*^  And 
in  another  place,t  *'  God  has  given  powers  equal  to  the  duty 
which  he  expects/^  And  he  expresses  a  great  dislike  at  R.  R^s 
supposing,  that  our  propensities  to  evil,  and  temptations,  are 
too  strong  to  be  effectually  and  constantly  resisted ;  or 
that  we  are  unavoidably  sinful  in  a  degree  ;  that  our  appetites 
and  passions  will  be  breaking  out,  notwithstanding  our  ever- 
lasting watchfulness.'^^  These  things  fully  imply,  that  men 
have  m  their  own  natural  ability  sufficient  means  to  avoid  sin, 
and  to  be  perfectly  free  from  it ;  and  so,  from  all  the  bad  con- 
sequences of  it  And  if  the  means  arc  sufficient,  then  there  is 
no  need  of  more ;  and  therefore  there  is  no  need  of  Christ 
dying,  in  order  to  it  What  Dr.  T.  says,  (p.  72.  S.)  fiilly  im- 
plies, that  it  would  be  unjust  in  God  to  give  mankind  being  in 
such  circumstances,  as  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to  sin, 
so  as  to  be  exposed  to  final  misery  than  otherwise.  •  Hence 
then,  without  Christ  and  his  redemption,  and  without  any 
grace  at  all,  mere  justice  makes  student  provision  for  our 
being  free  from  sin  and  misery,  by  our  own  power.§ 

if  all  mankind,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  have  such  suf- 
ficient power  to  do  their  whole  duty,  without  being  sinful  in 
my  degree^  then  they  have  sufficient  power  to  obtain  righ- 
teousness by  the  law :  and  then,  according  to  the  apostle  Paul. 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain.  Gal.  ii.  21.  "  If  righteousness  come  by 
law,  then  Christ  is  dead  in  vain  ;^^ — Sta  vo|i^,  without  the  article, 
hu  law,  or  the  rule  of  right  action,  as  our  author  explains  the 
phrase.||  And  according  to  the  sense  in  which  he  explains 
this  very  place,  '^  it  would  have  frustrated,  or  rendered  useless 
the  grace  of  God,  if  Christ  died  to  accomplish  what  was  or 
might  have  been  effected  by  law  itself,  without  his  death.'TT 
So  that  it  most  clearly  follows  from  his  own  doctrine,,  that 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain,  and  the  grace  of  God  is  useless.  The 
same  apostle  says,  if  there  Jiad  been  a  law  which  could  have 
given  life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  law.  Gal. 

♦  Page  111,  C3,  C4.  S.  t  Page 67.  S.  t  P*^  68.  S. 

{  Here  also,  our  author  will  be  thought  not  quite  occuratr,  m  the  inference 
he  draws  against  Dr.  T.  for  the  "  sufficient  power,**  for  which  Dr.  T.  pleads,  re- 
lates only  to  the  nreveniion  of  sin,  but  not  to  its  retfUstnm,  or  the  removal  of  its 
^ects.    But  this  also  will  soon  be  answered. — ^W. 

II  Prei:  to  Par.  oQ^om.  p.  143)  3S,  f  Note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  p.  297. 
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iii.  21.  i.  e.  (still  according  to  Dr.  T.^s  own  sense)  if  there  won 
a  law,  that  man,  in  his  present  state,  had  sufficient  power  per- 
fectly to  fulfil.  For  Dr.  T.  supposes  the  reason  wny  the  law 
could  not  give  life,  to  be  ^^  not  because  it  was  weak  in  itself, 
but  through  the  weakness  of  our  flesh,  and  the  infirmity  of  the 
human  nature  in  the  present  state/^*  But  he  says,  ^*  We  are 
under  a  mild  dispensation  of  grace,  making  allowance  for 
our  infirmities.^^!  By  our  injirmitiey^  we  may  upon  good  grounds 
suppose  he  means  that  infirmity  of  human  nature,  which  he 
gives  as  the  reason  why  the  law  cannot  give  life.  But  what 
grace  is  there  in  making  that  allowance  for  our  infirmities, 
which  justice  itself  (according  to  his  doctrine)  most  absolutely 
requires,  as  he  supposes  divine  justice  exactly  projK)rtions  our 
duty  to  our  ability  f 

Again,  if  it  be  said,  that  although  Christ^s  redemption 
was  not  necessary  to  preserve  men  from  beginning  to  sin^  and 
getting  into  a  course  of  sin,  because  they  have  sufficient  power 
in  themselves  to  avoid  it ;  yet  it  may  be  necessary  to  deliver 
men,  after  thcv  have  by  their  own  folly  brought  themselves 
under  the  dominion  of  evil  appetites  and  passions.^  I  answer, 
if  it  be  so,  that  men  need  deliverance  from  those  habits  and 

Eassions,  which  are  become  too  strong  for  them,  yet  that  de- 
verance,  on  our  author^s  principles,  would  be  no  salvation 
from  sin.  For,  the  exercise  of  passions  which  are  too  strong 
for  us,  and  which  we  cannot  overcome,  is  necessary  ;  And  he 
strongly  urges,  that  a  necessary  evil  can  l>e  no  moral  evil. 
It  is  true,  it  is  the  effect  of  evil,  as  it  is  the  eff(*ct  of  a  bad 
practice,  while  the  man  had  power  to  have  avoided  it.  But 
then  according  to  Dr.  T.  that  evil  cause  alone  is  sin ;  for  he 
says  expressly,  "  the  cause  of  every  eflect  is  alone  chargea- 
ble with  the  effect  it  produceth,  or  which  proceedeth  from  it^^§ 
And  as  to  that  sin  which  was  the  causcy  the  man  needed  no 
Saviour  from  that^  having  had  sufficient  power  in  himself  to 
have  avoided  it.  So  that  it  follows,  by  our  author^s  scheme, 
that  none  of  mankind,  neither  infants  nor  adult  persons,  neither 
the  more  nor  less  vicious,  neither  Jews  nor  Gentiles,  neither 
Heathens  nor  Christians,  ever  did  or  ever  could  stand  in  any 
need  of  a  Saviour ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  a//,  the  truth  is, 
Christ  is  dead  in  vain. 

If  any  should  say,  although  all  mankind  in  all  ages  have 
sufficient  ability  to  do  their  whole  duty,  and  so  may  by  their 
own  power  enjoy  perfect  freedom  from  sin,  yet  God  foresaw 
that  they  would  sin^  and  that  after  they  had  sinned,  they  would 
need  Christ ^s  death.     I  answer,  it  is  plain,  by  what  the  apostle 

*  Note  on  Rom.  v.  20.  p.  897.  f  Page  99.  S. 

\  See  p.  228.  and  also  what  ho  says  of  the  helpleas  state  of  the  heathen,  in 
paraph,  ana  notes  on  Rom.  viL  snd  beginning  of  chap.  viii.  (  Pag»  |S8. 
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says  io  those  places  which  were  just  now  mentioned^  (GaL  ii. 
31.  and  iiu  21.)  that  God  would  have  esteemed  it  needless  to 
giYe  his  Son  to  die  for  men,  unless  there  had  been  a  prior  im* 
possibility  of  their  having  righteousness  by  any  law ;  and  that) 
{/*  there  had  been  a  law  which  could  hate  givem  tife^  this  other 
way  by  the  death  of  Christ  would  not  have  been  provided 
And  this  appears  to  be  agreeable  to  our  auihor^s  own  sense  of 
things^  by  his  words  which  have  been  cited,  wherein  he  says, 
^  It  would  have  frustrated  or  rendered  useless  the  grace  of 
God,  if  Christ  died  to  accomphsh  what  was  or  mouT  have 
BEEN  effected  by  law  itself,  without  his  death/^ 

V.  It  will  follow  on  Dr.  T/s  scheme,  not  only  that  Christ^ 
redemption  is  needless  for  saving  from  sin,  or  its  conseqnencesi 
but  also  that  it  does  no  good  that  way,  has  no  tendency  to  any 
diminution  of  sin  in  the  world.  For  as  to  any  injusion  of  virtue 
or  holiness  into  the  heart,  by  divine  power  through  Christ  or  his 
redemption,  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with  this  author^s  no- 
tions. With  him,  inwrought  virtue,  if  there  were  any  such 
thing,  would  be  no  virtue ;  not  being  the  efiect  of  our  own  will, 
choice,  and  design,  but  only  of  a  sovereign  act  of  God^s  pow* 
er*.  And  therefore,  all  that  Christ  does  to  increase  virtue,  is 
<dnly  increasing  our  talents,  our  light,  advantajzes,  means  and 
motives ;  as  he  often  explains  the  matter  t.  But  sin  is  not  at 
all  diminished^  For  he  says,  our  duiy  must  be  measured  by  our 
talents ;  as,  a  child  that  has  less  talents,  has  less  duty ;  and 
therefore  must  be  no  more  exposed  to  commit  sin,  than  he  that 
has  greater  talents ;  because  he  that  has  greater  talents,  has 
more  duty  required,  in  exact  proportion  %•  If  >o  he  that  has 
but  one  talent,  has  as  much  advantage  to  perform  that  one  de- 
gree of  duty  which  is  required  of  him,  as  he  that  has  Jive  tal* 
ents,  to  perform  his^re  degrees  of  duty,  and  is  no  more  expos- 
ed U>  fail  of  it.  AikI  that  man^s  guilty  who  sins  against  great- 
er advantages,  means,  and  motives,  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  his  talents  §.  And  therefore  it  will  follow,  on  Dr.  T.^s  prin- 
ciples, that  men  stand  no  better  chance,  have  no  more  eligible 
or  valuable  probability  of  freedom  from  sin  and  punishment,  or 
of  contracting  but  little  guilt,  or  of  performing  required  duty, 
with  the  great  advantages  and  talents  implied  in  Christ^s 
redemption,  than  without  them ;  when  ail  things  are  com- 
puted, and  put  into  the  balances  together,  the  numbers,  de- 
grees, and  aggravations  of  sin  exposed  to,  degrees  of  duty 
required,  &c.  So  that  men  have  no  redemption  from  sin,  and 
no  new  means  of  performing  duty,  that  are  valuable  or  worth 
any  thing  at  all.  And  thus  Uie  great  redemption  by  Christ  in 
every  respect  comes  to  nothing,  with  regard  both  to  infants 
and  adult  persons. 

^Seep.  180,S45,S50.  f  In  P- H  50,  and  mniiBMnbld  other  places. 

}  See  p««e S34, 61, 64—79.  &        $See Paraph.  Roqw ii.  9.  alsoonver.  lH* 
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CHAP.  11. 

The  Evidence  of  the  Doctrine  of  Ori^nal  Sin  from  what  the 
Scripture  teaches  of  the  Application  of  Redemption^ 

The  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is  very  clearly 
manifest  from  what  the  scripture  says  of  that  change  ofstate^ 
which  it  represents  as  necessary  to  an  actual  interest  in  me  spir- 
itual and  eternal  blessings  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

In  order  to  this,  it  speaks  of  it  as  absolutely  necessary  for 
every  one,  that  he  be  regenerated,  or  bom  again.  John  iii.  3» 
**  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  except  a  man  {yswii^  avw^^iv,) 
be  begotten  again,  or  born  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
God.''  Dr.  T.  though  he  will  not  allow  that  this  signifies  any 
change  from  a  state  o(  natural  propensity  to  sin,  yet  supposes  that 
the  new  birth  here  spoken  of,  means  a  man's  being  Drought  to 
*^  a  divine  life,  in  a  right  use  and  application  of  the  natural  pow- 
ers, in  a  life  of  true  holiness*  :"  And  that  it  is  the  attainment  of 
those  habits  of  virtue  and  religion^  which  gives  us  the  real  cha* 
racter  of  true  christians^  and  the  children  of  God;\  and  that  it 
is  putting  on  the  new  nature  of  right  action.f 

But  in  order  to  proceed  in  the  most  sure  and  safe  manner 
in  understanding  what  is  meant  in  scripture  by  6^171^  born  again^ 
and  so  in  the  inferences  we  draw  from  what  is  said  of  the  ne* 
cessity  of  it,  let  us  compare  scripture  with  scripture,  and  con- 
sider what  other  terms  or  phrases  are  used,  where  respect  is  evi« 
dently  had  to  the  sanoie  change.  And  here  I  would  observe  the 
following  things. 

I,  If  we  compare  one  scripture  with  another,  it  will  be 
sufficiently  manifest,  that  by  regeneration,  or  being  begotten  or 
born  again ^  the  same  change  in  the  state  of  the  mind  is  si^ni** 
fied  with  that  which  the  scripture  speaks  of  as  effected  in  true 
REPENTANCE  and  CONVERSION.  I  put  rcpcntancc  and  conver- 
sion together,  because  the  scripture  puts  them  together,  Acts 
iii.  19.  and  because  they  plainly  signify  much  the  same  thinff. 
The  word  (f^sravofa)  repentance  signifies  a  change  of  the  mind; 
as  the  word  conversion^  means  a  change  or  turning  from  sin  to 
God.  And  that  this  is  the  same  change  with  that  which  is  call- 
ed regeneration^  (excepting  that  this  latter  term  especially  sig- 
nifies the  change,  as  the  mind  is  passive  in  it)  the  following 
things  may  shew. 

In  the  change  which  the  mind  undergoes  in  repentance  and 
conversion^  is  attained  that  character  of  true  christians  which  is 

«  Page  144  t  Page  S46,  248.  }  Poge  2M . 
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necessary  to  the  eternal  privileges  of  such,  Acts  iii.  19. 
^^  repent  ye  therefore,  and  be  converted^  that  your  sins  may  be 
blotted  out,  when  the  times  of  refreriiing  shall  come  from  the 
presence  of  the  Lord/^ — And  thus  it  is  in  regeneration;  as  is 
evident  from  what  Christ  says  to  Nicodemus,  and  as  is  allowed 
byDr.  T. 

The  change  of  the  mind  in  repentance  is  that  in  which 
saving  faith  is  attained.  Mark  i.  15,  ^^  The  kingdom  of  God  is 
at  hand,  repent  ye,  and  believe  the  gospel.^^  And  so  it  is  in  be- 
ine  bom  again^^  or  bom  of  God ;  as  appears  by  John  i.  13, 13. 
^*  But  as  manj  as  received  him ,  to  them  he  gave  power  to  become 
the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name,  which 
were  bom  not  of  blood,  &c.  but  of  Gad.'*'^ — Just  as  Christ  says 
concerning  amversion^  Matth.  xviii.  3.  ^'  Verily,  verily,  I  say 
unto  you.  Except  ye  be  converted  and  become  as  little  children, 
ye  shall  not  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven  f^  So  does  he 
say  concerning  being  bom  again^  in  what  he  spake  to  Nicode* 
mus. 

By  the  change  men  undergo  in  conversion^  fhej  become 
as  little  children  :  which  appears  in  the  place  last  cited :  And 
so  they  do  by  regeneration.  (1  Pet.  i.  23.  and  iL  2.)  **- Being 
born  again.  —Wherefore,  as  new-bom  babes,  desire,*^  &c.  It 
is  no  objection,  that  the  disciples  to  whom  Christ  spake  in 
Matth.  xviiL  3.  were  converted  already :  This  makes  it  not  less 
proper  for  Christ  to  declare  the  necessity  of  conversion  to 
them,  leaving  it  with  them  to  try  themselves,  and  to  make 
sure  their  conversion :  In  like  manner  as  he  declared  to  them  the 
necessity  of  repentance^  in  Luke  xiii.  3, 5.  ^^  Except  ye  repent,  ye 
shall  all  likewise  perish.^* 

The  change  effected  by  repentance  is  expressed  and  exhib* 
ited  by  baptism.  Hence  it  is  called  the  baptism  of  repentance. 
(Matth.  ill.  11.  Luke  iii.  3.  Acts  xiii.  24.  and  xix.  4.)  And  so  is 
regeneration^  or  being  born  again,  expressed  by  baptism  ;  as  is 
evident  by  such  representations  of  regeneration  as  those,  John 
iii.  5.  "  Except  a  man  be  bom  of  water,  and  of  the  spirit,** — 
.  Tit.  iii.  5.  "  He  saved  us  by  the  washing  of  regeneration. — Many 
other  things  might  be  observed,  to  shew  that  the  change  men 
pass  under  in  their  repentance  and  conversion^  is  the  same  with 
that  of  which  they  are  the  subjects  in  regeneration — But  these 
observations  may  be  sufficient 

II.  The  change  which  a  man  undergoes  when  bom  again, 
and  in  hi$^  repentance  and  conversion,  is  the  same  that  the  scrip- 
ture calls  the  circumcision  of  the  heart. — This  may  easily 
appear  by  considering,  that  as  regeneration  is  that  in  wnich  are 
attained  the  habits  of  true  virtue  and  holiness^  as  has  been  shewn, 
and  as  is  confessed  ;  so  is  circumcision  of  heart.  Deut.  xxx.  6. 
**  And  the  Lord  thy  God  will  circumcise  thine  hearty  and  the 
Iieart  of  thy  seed,  to  love  the  Lord  thv  God  with  all  thine  heart, 
and  with  all  thv  soul." 
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Regeneration  is  that  whereby  men  come  to  have  the 
character  of  true  christians  ;  as  is  evident,  and  as  is  confessed ; 
and  so  is  circumcision  of  heart ;  for  by  this  men  become  Jews 
inwardly,  or  Jews  in  the  spiritual  and  christian  sense,  (and  that 
is  the  same  as  being  true  christians)  as  of  old,  proselytes  were 
made  Jews  by  circumcision  of  the  flesh.  Rom.  li.  28,  29.  **  For 
he  is  not  a  /eu7,  which  is  one  outwardly  ;  ncitlier  is  that  cir* 
cumcision  which  is  outward  in  the  flesh :  But  he  is  a  Jew^  which 
k  one  inwardly ;  and  circumcision  is  that  qf  the  hearty  in  the 
spirit  and  not  in  the  letter,  whose  praise  is  not  of  men,  but  of 
God." 

That  circumcision  of  the  heart  is  the  same  with  conversion 
or  turning  from  sin  to  God,  is  evident  by  Jer.  iv.  1—4  *'  If  thou 
wilt  return^  O  Israel,  return  unto  me.  Circumcise  your*- 
selves  to  the  Lord,  .and  put  away  the  foreskins  of  your 
heart.'*'*  And  Deut.  x.  16.  "  Circumcise  therefore  the  toreskin 
of  your  hearty  and  be  no  more  stiffnecked."  Circumcision  of 
the  Jieart  is  the  same  change  of  the  heart  that  men  experience 
in  repentance;  as  is  evident  by  Levit.  xxvi.  41.  *^If  their  un-* 
circumcised  hearts  be  humbled,  and  they  accept  the  punishment 
of  their  iniquity." 

The  change  effected  in  regeneration^  repentance^  and  c<m- 
version^  is  signified  by  baptism^  as  has  been  shewn ;  and  so  is 
circumcision  of  the  hiart  signified  by  the  same  thing.  None 
will  deny  that  it  was  this  internal  circumcision,  which  of  old 
was  signified  by  external  circumcision ;  nor  will  any  deny, 
now  under  the  New  Testament,  that  inward  and  spiritual  bap« 
tism,  or  the  cleansing  of  the  heart,  is  signified  by  external 
washing  or  baptism.  But  spiritual  circumcision  and  idpiritual 
baptism  arc  the  same  thing  ;  both  being  ^^  putting  oflf  the  body 
of  the  sins  of  the  flesh ;"  as  is  very  plain  by  CoTos.  ii.ll — 13. 
*^  In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised,  with  the  circumcision  made 
without  hands,  in  putting  off  the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh, 
by  the  circumcision  of  Christ,  buried  with  him  in  baptism^ 
wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him,"  &c. 

III.  This  inward  change,  called  regeneration  and  circum* 
dsion  of  the  hearty  which  is  wroujght  in  repentance  and  convert 
sion^  is  the  same  with  that  spiritual  resurrection  so  often 
spoken  o^  and  represented  as  a  dying  unto  «tn,  and  a  living 
unto  righteousness. — ^This  appears  with  great  plainness  in  that 
last  cited  place.  Col.  ii.  *'  In  whom  also  ye  are  circumcised, 
with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands, — buried  with  him 
in  baptism,  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him^  through  the 
fkith  of  the  operation  of  God,  &c.  And  you,  beings  dead  in 
your  sins,  ana  the  uncircumcision  of  your  flesh,  hath  he  quick- 
ened  together  with  him;  havii^  forgiven  you  all  trespasses/' 

yOL  II.  .  TO 
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The  same  appears  by  Rom.  vi.  3 — 5.  "  Kdow  yo  not,  that 
BO  many  of  us  as  were  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ,  were  baptised 
into  his  death  1  Therefore  we  are  buried  with  him  by  baptism 
into  death  ;  that  hbe  as  Christ  was  ndted  up  from  the  dead  by 
the  glory  of  the  Father,  even  so  we  also  should  walk  in  newness 
of  life,"  &C.  ver.  11.  Likewise  reckon  ye  also  yourselves  to  be 
dead  unto  sin,  but  alive  unto  God,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord."  In  wliich  place  also  it  is  evident,  and  by  the  whole 
context,  that  this  spiritual  resurrection  is  that  change  in  which 

Eersons  are  brought  to  habits  of  holiness  and  to  the  divine  life, 
y  which  Dr.  T.  describes  the  thing  obtained  in  being  bom 
again. 

'  That  a  spiritual  returrection  to  a  new,  divine  life,  should 
be  called  a  being  bom  again,  is  agreeable  to  the  language  of 
scripture.  So  those  words  in  the  iid  Psalm,  *'  Thou  art  my  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee,"  are  applied  to  Christ's  renfrrec- 
tion.  Acts  xiii.  33.  So  in  Col.  i.  18.  Christ  is  called  the^rst  bdrh 
from  the  dead;  and  in  Rev.  i.  5.  The  first  BBooTTBif  of  the 
dead.  The  saints  in  their  conversion  or  spiritual  resurrection, 
are  risen  with  Christ,  and  are  begotten  and  bom  with  him. 
I  Pet.  i.  3.  "  Who  hath  begotten  us  again  to  a  lively  hope, 
by  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  from  the  dead,  to  an  inher- 
itance incorruptible."  This  inheritance  is  the  same  thing  with 
that  Kt.NGDOM  of  HEAVEN  which  men  obtain  by  being  bom 
again,  according  to  Christ's  words  to  Nicodemus ;  and  that 
same  "inheritance  of  them  that  are  sanctified,"  spoken  of  as 
what  is  obtained  in  true  comversioh.  Acts  xxvi.  18,  "■  To  turn 
them  (or  convert  them)  from  darkness  to  light,  and  from  U)e 
power  of  Satan  unto  God,  that  they  may  receive  forgiveness  of 
sin,  and  inheritance  among  them  that  are  sanctified,  through 
faith  thai  is  in  me."  Dr.  T.'s  own  words,  in  his  note  on  Rom. 
i.  4.  speaking  of  that  place  in  the  iid  Psalm,  are  very  worthy 
to  be  here  recited,  tie  observes  how  this  is  applied  to  Christ's 
resurm-fion  and  exaltation,  in  the  New  Testament,  and  then 
has  this  remark, '  note,  begetting  is  conferring  a  new  and  happy 
state  :  A  son  is  a  person  put  into  it.  Agreeably  to  this,  good 
men  are  said  to  be  the  sons  of  God,  as  they  are  the  sons  of 
the  resurrection  to  eternal  life,  which  is  represented  as  a 
*<0\syyevMia,  a  being  beootten,  or  born  acaim,  RBcsnE  rated.' 
So  that  I  think  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  the  spiritual  resvr- 
rection  spoken  of  in  scripture,  by  which  the  saints  are  brought 
to  a  new  divine  hfc,  is  the  same  with  that  being  bom  again, 
which  Christ  says  is  necessary  for  every  one,  in  order  to  hia 
seeing  the  kingdom  of  God. 

rV.  This  change,  of  which  men  are  the  subjects  when 
they  are  born  again  and  circumcised  in  heart,  when  ihey  re- 
pent, and  are  converted,  and  spiritually  raised  from  the  deed, 
is  the    same  change  whieh    is  meant  when   the  scriptare 
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speaks  of  making  the  heart  and  spirit  new,  or  giving  a  new 
heart  and  spirit. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  how  evidently  this  is 
spoken  of  as  necessary  to  salvation,  and  as  the  change  in  which 
are  attained  the  habits  of  true  virtue  and  holiness,  and  the 
character  of  a  true  saint ;  as  has  been  observed  of  rege- 
neration^ conversion^  ^.  and  how  apparent  it  is,  that  the  change 
is  the  same.  Thus  repentance  (fj^^ravoia)  the  change  of  the  mind^ 
is  the  same  as  being  changed  to  a  new  mind,  or  a  new  heart 
and  spirit.  Conversion  is  the  turning  of  the  heart ;  which  is 
the  same  thing  as  changing  it  so,  that  there  shall  be  another 
heart,  or  a  neio  hearty  or  a  new  spirit.  To  be  born  again  is  to 
be  born  anew  ;  which  implies  a  becoming  new,  and  is  repre- 
sented as  becoming  new  bom  babes.  But  none  supposes  it  is 
the  body  that  is  immediately  and  properly  new,  but  the  mind^ 
hearty  or  spirit.  And  so  a  spiritmd  resurrection  is  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  spirit,  or  rising  to  begin  a  new  existence  and  life,  as 
to  the  mindy  hearty  or  spirit.  So  that  all  these  phrases  imply 
having  a  new  hearty  and  being  renewed  in  the  spirit^  according 
to  their  plain  signification. 

When  Nicodemus  expressed  his  wonder  at  Christ  declar- 
ing it  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  born  again  in  order 
to  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  or  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the 
kingdom  of  the  Messiah,  Christ  says  to  him,  '^  Art  thou  a  mas- 
tefr  of  Israel,  and  knowest  not  these  things  ?^^  i.  e. '  Art  thou  one 
who  is  set  to  teach  others  the  things  written  in  the  law  and 
the  prophets,  and  knowest  not  a  doctrine  so  plainly  taught  in 
your  scriptures,  that  such  a  change  is  necessary  to  a  pcu'taking 
of  the  blessings  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom  ?'^  But  what  can 
Christ  refer  to,  unless  such  prophecies  as  that  in  Ezek.  xxxvi. 
25 — ^27  ?  Where  God,  by  the  prophet,  speaking  of  the  days 
of  the  Messiah^s  kingdom,  says,  *^  Then  will  I  sprinkle  clean 
water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean. — A  new  heart  also 
will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you — and 
I  will  put  my  spirit  within  you.''  '  Here  God  speaks  of  having 
a  new  heart  and  spirit^  by  being  washed  with  water  ;  and 
receiving  ^Ae  Spirit  of  God  as  the  qualification  of  God's  peo- 
ple, that  shall  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  Messiah's  kingdom. 
How  much  is  this  like  the  doctrine  of  Christ  to  Nicodemus,  of 
being  '^  born  again  of  water,  and  of  the  spirit  ?"  We  have 
another  like  prophecy  in  Ezek.  xi.  19.  — Add  to  this,  that  reja^e- 
Deration,  or  a  being  born  again,  and  the  renewing  (or  making 
new)  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing.  Tit 
iii.  5.  ^^  By  the  washing  of  regeneration  and  renewing  of  the 
Holy  Ghost." 

V.  It  is  abundantly  manifest,  that  being  born  again,  spi- 
ritually rising  from  the  dead  to  newness  of  life,  receiving  a 
new  heart,  and  being  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  the  mind,  are  the 
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same  thing  with  that  which  is  called  ^  putting  off  the  oi^d  xait, 
and  putting  on  the  new  mak/^ 

The  expressions  are  equivalent ;  and  the  representations 
are  plainly  of  the  same  thing.  When  Christ  speaks  of  being 
front  agatfit  two  births  are  supposed  :  a  first  and  a  second,  an 
tUd  birth  and  a  new  one  :  And  the  thing  born  is  called  nunL— 
So  what  is  born  in  the  first  birth  is  the  old  man :  and  what  is 
brought  forth  in  the  second  birth,  is  the  new  man.  That  which 
is  bom  in  the  first  birth  (says  Christ)  is  flesh :  It  is  the  carmi 
man,  wherein  we  have  borne  the  image  of  the  earthly  Adam, 
whom  the  apostle  calls  the  frst  man.  That  which  is  bora 
in  the  new  birth,  is  spirit,  or  the  spiritual  and  heavenly  mao: 
Wherein  we  proceed  fi'om  Christ  the  second  man^  the  new  moM, 
who  is  made  a  quickening  spirit,  and  is  the  Lord  from  heaven, 
and  the  Head  of  the  new  creation. — In  the  new  birth,  men  are 
represented  as  becoming  new-bom  babes,  which  is  the  same 
thmg  as  becoming  new  men. 

And  how  apparently  is  what  the  scripture  says  of  the  spi- 
ritual resurrection  of  the  Christian  convert  equivalent  and  of 
the  very  same  import  with  putting  off  the  old  man^  and  pot* 
ting  on  the  new  man  ?  So  in  Rom.  vi.  the  convert  is  repre- 
sented as  dying  and  being  buried  with  Christ ;  w^hich  b  ei* 
plained  in  the  6th  verse,  by  tliis,  that  the  old  man  is  crucified, 
that  the  body  of  sin  might  be  destroyed/^  And  in  the  4th  verse, 
converts  in  this  change  are  spoken  of  as  ^  rising  to  newness  of 
life."  Are  not  these  things  plain  enough  ?  The  apostle  in  eflFect 
tells  us,  that  when  he  speaks  of  spiritual  death  and  resurrec- 
tion, he  means  the  same  thing  as  '^  crucifying  and  burying  the 
old  man,  and  rising  as  a  new  man." 

And  it  is  most  apparent,  that  spiritual  circumcision,  and 
spiritual  baptism,  and  the  spiritual  resurrection,  arc  all  the  same 
with  "  putting  oft'  the  old  man  and  putting  on  the  new  man.^ 
This  appears  by  Colos.  ii.  11, 12.  "  In  whom  also  ye  are  circuoh 
cised  with  the  circumcision  made  without  hands,  in  putting  of 
the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh  by  the  circumcision  of  Christ, 
buried  with  him  in  baptism ;  wherein  also  ye  are  risen  with  him."" 
Here  it  is  manifest  that  the  spiritual  circumcision,  baptism, 
and  resurrection,  all  signify  that  change  wherein  men  "  put  off 
the  body  of  the  sins  of  the  flesh."  But  that  is  the  same  tiling,  in 
this  apostle's  language,  as  "  putting  off  the  old  man  ;"  as  appears 
by  Rom.  vi.  6.  "Our  old  man  is  crucified  that  the  body  of  sin  may 
be  destroyed."  And  that  putting  off  the  old  man  is  the  same 
with  putting  off  the  body  of  sin,  appears  further  by  Ephes.  iv. 
32 — 24.  and  Colos.  iii.  8 — 10.  As  Dr.  T.  confesses,  that  to 
be  bom  CLgain,  "is  that  wherein  arc  obtained  the  habits  of  vir- 
tue, religion,  and  true  holiness  ;"  so  how  evidently  is  the  same 
thing  predicated  of  that  change,  which  is  called  "  putting  off  the 
old  man,  and  putting  on  the  new  man  ?"  Eph.  iv.  2!5J — 24.  "  That 
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ye  put  off  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt,  &c.  and  put  on  the 
new  man,  which  after  God  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness/^ 

And  it  is  most  plain,  that  this  putting  off  the  old  man,  &c. 
is  the  very  same  thing  with  making  the  heart  and  spirit  new. 
It  is  apparent  in  itself;  the  spirit  is  called  the  man^  in  the  lan-> 
guage  of  the  apostle :  it  is  called  the  inward  man^  and  the  Atd- 
denman.  (Rom.  vii.  22.  2  Cor.  iv.  16.  1  Pet.  iii.  4.)  And  there- 
fore, putting  off  the  old  man^  is  the  same  thing  with  the  remov- 
al of  the  old  heart ;  and  the  putting  on  of  the  new  man^  is  the 
receiving  of"  a  new  heart,  and  a  new  spirit.^'  Yea,  putting  on 
the  new  man  is  expressly  spoken  of  as  the  same  thing  with  receiv- 
ing "  a  new  spirit,  or  being  renewed  in  spirit,  Eph.  iv.  22 — 24. 
**  That  ye  put  off  the  old  man — and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of 
your  mind,  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new  man."*^ 

From  these  things  it  appears  how  unreasonable,  and  con- 
trary to  the  utmost  degree  of  scriptural  evidence,  is  Dr.  T.'s 
way  of  explaining  the  old man^  and  the  new  man*  as  though 
thereby  was  meant  nothing  personcd^  hut  that  by  the  old  man 
was  meant  the  heathen  state^  and  by  the  new  man^  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation^  or  state  of  professing  Christians,  or  the  whole 
collective  body  of  professors  of  Christianity,  made  up  of  Jews 
and  Gentiles ;  when  all  the  colour  he  has  for  it  is,  that  the  apos- 
tle once  calls  the  Christian  church  a  new  man.    rEph.  ii;  15.)  It 
18  very  true,  in  the  scriptures  often,  both  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  the  New,  collective  bodies^  nations,  peoples,  and  cities,  are 
figuratively  represented  by  persons  :  particularly  the  church  of 
Christ  is  represented  as  one  holy  person,  and  has  the  same  ap- 
pellatives as  a  particular  saint  or  believer ;  and  so  is  called  a 
*'  child,  a  son  of  God,"  (Exod.  iv.  22.  Gal.  iv.  1,  2.)  "  a  servant 
of  God,"  (Isai.  xli.  8,  9.  and  xUv.  1.)  "  The  daughter  of  God, 
and  spouse  of  Christ,"  (Psal.  xlv.  10,  13,  14.  Rev.  xix.  7.)  Never- 
theless, would  it  be  reasonable  to  argue,  that  such  appellations 
as  a  "  servant  of  God,  a  child  of  God,"  &c.  are  always  or  com* 
monly  to  be  taken  as  signifying  only  the  church  of  God  in 
genera],  or  great  collective  bodies;  and  not  to  be  understood 
in  a  personal  sense  ?  But  certainly  this  would  not  be  more  un- 
reasonable than  to  urge,  that  by  the  old  and  the  new  man  as  the 
phrases  are  mostly  used  in  scripture,  is  to  be  understood  nothing 
but  the  great  collective  bodies  of  Pagans  and  of  Christians,  or 
the  heatnen  and  the  christian  world,  as  to  their  outward  profes- 
sion, and  the  dispensation  they  are  under.     It  might  have  been 
proper,  in  this  case,  to  have  considered  the  unreasonableness 
of  that  practice  which  our  author  charges  on  others,  and  finds 
BO  much  fault  with  in  them,t  ^  That  they  content  themselves 
with  afew  scraps  of  scripture,  which,  though  wrong  understood, 
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they  make  the  test  of  truth  and  the  ground  of  their  principles, 
in  contradiction  to  the  whole  tenor  of  revelatioti.^^ 

VI.  1  observe  once  more,  it  is  very  apparent,  that  **  being 
born  again,'^  and  spirittially  raised  from  death  to  a  state  of  new 
existence  and  life,  having  a  "new  heart  created  in  us,  being  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  our  mind,'^  and  being  the  subjects  of  that 
ch(in;i;e  by  which  we  "  put  off  the  old  man  and  put  on  the  new 
man,'"  is  the  same  thing  with  that  which  in  scripture  is  called 
beiti^  created  anew^  or  made  new  creatures. 

Here,  to  pass  over  in-.my  otlier  evidences  which  might  be 
mentioned,  i  would  only  observe  that  the  representations  are 
exactly  equivalent.  These  several  phrases  naturally  and  most 
plainly  signify  the  same  effect.  In  the  first  birth  or  generation, 
we  are  created  or  brought  into  existence ;  it  is  then  the  whole 
man  first  receives  being :  The  soul  is  then  formed^  and  then  our 
bodies  are  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  being  curiously 
wrought  by  our  Creator."  So  that  a  new-born  child  is  a  new 
creature.  So,  when  a  man  is  born  again^  he  is  created  again; 
in  that  new  birth^  there  is  a  new  creation ;  and  therein  he  be- 
comes as  a  new  born  babe^  or  a  new  creature.  So,  in  a  resur^ 
rection^  there  is  a  new  creation.  When  a  man  is  dead^  that 
which  was  made  in  the'  first  creation  is  destroyed  :  When  that 
which  was  dead  is  raised  to  life,  the  mighty  power  of  the  Author 
of  liie  is  exerted  the  second  rime,  and  the  subject  restored  to 
a  new  existence  and  a  new  life,  as  by  a  new  creation.  So  giving 
a^lnew  lieart  is  called  creating  a  clean  hearty  Psaj.  li.  10. 
Where  the  word  translated  create^  is  the  same  that  is  used  in  the 
first  verse  in  Genesis.  And  when  we  read  in  scripture  of  the 
new  creature^  the  creature  that  is  called  new  is  man  ;  and  there- 
fore the  phrase,  new  man^  is  evidently  equipollent  with  new 
creature ;  and  putting  off  the  old  man^  and  putting  on  the  new 
man,  is  spoken  of  expressly  as  brought  to  pass  by  a  work  of 
creation.  Col.  iii.  9,  10.  "  Ye  have  put  off  the  old  man — and 
have  put  on  the  new  man,  which  is  renewed  in  knowledge, 
after  tne  image  of  him  that  created  him."  So  Eph.  iv.22 — 24. 
"  That  ye  put  off  the  old  man,  which  is  corrupt,  &c.  and  be  re- 
newed in  the  spirit  of  your  mind,  and  that  ye  put  on  the  new 
man,  which  after  G'>d  is  created  in  righteousness  and  true 
holiness.'^  These  things  absolutely  fix  the  meaning  of  2  Cor. 
V.  17.  "  [f  any  man  be  in  Christ,  he  is  a  neio  creature:  Old 
things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  become  new." 

On  the  whole,  the  following  reflections  may  be  made : 

1.  That  it  is  a  truth  of  the  utmost  certainty,  with  respect 
to  every  man  born  of  the  race  of  Adam  by  ordinary  genera- 
tion, that  unless  he  be  bom  again^  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of 
Ood.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  heathen,  but  of  them  that 
are  born  of  the  professing  people  of  God,  as  Nicodemus,  and 
the  Jews,  and  every  man  6om  of  the  flesh.     This  is  most  man- 
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ifest  by  Christ ^s  discourse  in  John  iii.  3 — 11.     So  it  is  plain 
by  2  Cor.  v.  17.     "  That  every  man  who  is  in  Christ,  is  a  new 
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2.  It  appears  from  this,  together  with  what  has  been  prov- 
ed above,  that  it  is  most  most  certain  with  respect  to  every 
one  of  the  human  race,  tliat  he  can  never  have  any  interest  in 
Christ,  or  see  the  kingdom  of  God,  unless  he  be  the  subject 
of  that  CHANGE  in  the  temper  and  disposition  of  his  heart, 
which  is  made  in  repentance  and  conversion,  circumcision  of 
heart,  spiritual  baptism,  dying  to  sin,  and  rising  to  a  new  and 
holy  life ;  and  unless  he  has  the  old  heart  taken  away,  and  a 
new  heart  and  spirit  given,  and  puts  off  the  old  man,  and  puts 
on  the  new  man,  and  old  things  are  passed  away,  and  all  things 
made  new. 

3.  From  what  is  plainly  implied  in  these  things,  and  from 
what  the  scripture  most  clearly  teaches  of  the  nature  of  them, 
it  is  certain,  that  every  man  is  bom  into  the  world  in  a  state  of 
moral  pollution.  For  spiritual  baptism  is  a  cleansing  from 
moral  filthiness.  (Ezek.  xxxvi.  25.  compared  with  Acts  ii.  16. 
and  John  iii.  5.)  So  the  washing  of  regeneration,  or  the  new 
BIRTH,  is  a  change  from  a  state  of  wickedness.  (Tit.  iii.  3 — 5.) 
Men  are  spoken  of  as  purified  in  their  regeneration.  (1  Pet.  i. 
22,  23.  See  also  1  John  ii.  29.  and  iii.  1,  3.)  And  it  appears 
that  every  man  in  his  first  or  natural  state  is  a  sinner  ;  for  oth- 
erwise he  would  then  need  no  repentance  nor  conversion,  no 
turning  from  sin  to  God.  And  it  appears  that  every  man  in  his 
original  state  has  a  heart  of  stone  ;  for  thus  the  scripture  calls 
that  old  hearty  which  is  taken  away,  when  a  new  heart,  and 
NEW  SPIRIT  is  given.  (Ezck.  ix.  19.  and  xxxvi.  26.)  And  it 
appears  that  man^s  nature,  as  in  his  native  state,  is  corrupt  ac* 
cording  to  the  deceitful  lusts^  and  of  its  own  motion  exerts  it* 
self  in  nothing  but  wicked  deeds.  For  thus  the  scripture  char- 
acterises the  OLD  MAN,  which  is  put  off  when  men  are  renewed 
in  the  spirit  of  their  minds,  and  put  on  the  new  man.  (Eph. 
iv.  22 — 24.  Col.  iii.  8 — 10.)  In  a  word  it  appears  that  mon^s 
nature,  as  in  its  native  state,  is  a  body  of  sin  which  must  br  de- 
stroyed^  must  die^  be  buried^  and  never  rise  more.  For  thus 
the  OLD  MAN  is  represented,  which  is  crucified^  when  men 
are  the  subjects  of  a  spiritual  resurrection.  Rom.  vi. 
4 — 6.  Such  a  nature,  such  a  body  of  sin  as  this,  is  put  off 
in  the  spiritual  renovation,  wherein  we  put  on  the  new  man, 
and  are  the  subjects  of  the  spiritual  circumcision.  Eph.  iv. 
21—23. 

It  must  now  be  left  with  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself, 
whether  what  the  scripture  teaches  of  the  application  of 
Christ^s  redemption,  and  the  change  of  state  and  nature  neces- 
sary to  true  and  final  happiness,  does  not  afford  clear  and  abun- 
dant evidence  to  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  original  sin. 
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PART  IV. 


CONTAINING  ANSWERS  TO  OBJECTIONS. 


CHAP.  I. 

Cimceming  the  Objection,  Thai  to  mppose  Men  borr  or 
SIN,  without  their  Choice^  or  any  previous  Act  of  their 
own^  is  to  suppose  what  is  inconsistetU  with  the  rfaiwre 
of  Sin. 

Some  of  the  objections  made  against  the  doctrine  of  orn 
ginal  sin,  which  have  reference  to  particular  arguments  used  in 
defence  of  it,  have  been  already  considered  in  the  handling  of 
those  arguments.  What  I  shall  therefore  now  consider,  are 
such  objections  as  I  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  notice. 

There  is  no  argument  Dr.  T.  insists  more  upon,  than  that 
which  is  taken  from  the  Arminian  and  Pelagian  notion  of  free- 
dom of  will,  consisting  in  the  wilPs  self-determinatian^  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  being  of  moral  ^ood  or  evil.  He  often  urges, 
that  if  we  come  into  the  world  mfected  with  sinful  and  deprav- 
ed dispositions,  then  sin  must  be  natural  to  us ;  and  if  natural, 
then  necessary  ;  and  if  necessary,  then  no  sin,  nor  any  thing  we 
are  blameable  for,  or  that  can  in  any  respect  be  our  fault,  beinff 
what  we  cannot  help :  And  he  urges,  that  sin  must  proceed 
from  our  own  choice^  &c.* 

Here  I  would  observe  in  genera],  that  the  forementioned 
notion  of  freedom  of  will  as  essential  to  moral  agency,  and 
necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  virtue  and  sin,  seems  to  be 
a  grand  favourite  point  with  Pelagians  and  Arminians,  and  all 
divines  of  such  characters,  in  their  controversies  with  the 
orthodox.  There  is  no  one  thing  more  fundamental  in  their 
schemes  of  religion :  On  the  determination  of  this  one  leading 
point  depends  the  issue  of  almost  all  controversies  we  have 
with  such  divines.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  a  needless  task  for 
me  particularly  to  consider  that  matter  in  this  place ;  having 
already  largely  discussed  it,  with  all  the  main  grounds  of  this 
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notion^  and  the  arguments  used  to  defend  iU  in  a  late  book  on 
this  subject,  to  which  I  ask  leave  to  refer  the  reader.*  It » 
very  necessary,  that  the  modern  prevailing  doctrine  concerae 
ing  this  point  should  bo  well  understood,  and  therefore 
thoroughly  considered  and  examined :  For  without  it  there  is 
no  hope  of  putting  an  end  to  the  controversy  about  original  sint 
and  innumerable  other  controversies  that  subsist  about  many 
of  the  main  points  of  religion.  I  stand  ready  to  confess  to  the 
foremen tioned  modern  divines,  if  they  can  maintain  their  pe- 
culiar notion  of  freedom  consisting  in  the  self-determintng 
power  of  the  wilU  as  necessary  to  moral  agency^  and  can  tho- 
roughly establish  it  in  opposition  to  the  arguments  Iving  against 
it,  then  they  have  an  impregnable  castle,  to  whicn  tney  may 
repair,  and  remain  invincible,  in  all  the  controversies  they  have 
with  the  reformed  divines  concerning  original  m,  the  sove* 
reignty  of  grace,  election^  redemption^  conversion^  the  efficacious 
operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  nature  of  saving  faith^  perse* 
verance  of  the  saints,  and  other  principles  of  the  like  kind. 
However,  at  the  same  time,  I  think  this  will  be  as  strong  a  for- 
tress for  the  Deists,  in  common  with  them;  as  the  great 
doctrines  subverted  by  their  notion  o(  freedom^  are  so  plainly 
and  abundantly  taught  in  the  scripture.  But  I  am  under  no 
apprehensions  of  any  danger  which  the  cause  of  Christianity 
or  the  religion  of  the  reformed  is  in,  from  any  possibility  of  thai 
notion  being  ever  established,  or  of  its  being  ever  evinced  that 
there  is  not  proper,  perfect,  and  manifold  demonstration  lying 
against  it.  But  as  I  said,  it  would  be  needless  for  me  to  enter 
into  a  particular  disquisition  of  this  point  here ;  from  which  I 
shall  easily  be  excused  by  any  reader  who  is  willing  to  give  him- 
self the  trouble  of  consulting  what  I  have  already  written.  And 
as  to  others,  probably  they  will  scarce  be  at  the  pains  of  read« 
ing  the  present  discourse ;  or  at  least  would  not,  if  it  should  be 
enlarged  by  a  full  consideration  of  that  controversy. 

f  shall  at  this  time  therefore  only  take  notice  ofsomeffross 
inconsistencies  that  Dr.  T.  has  been  guilty  of,  in  his  handling 
this  objection  against  the  doctrine  of  original  sin.  In  places 
which  have  been  cited,  he  says,  that  "  sin  must  proceed  from 
our  own  choice :"  And  that  "  if  it  does  not,  it  being  necessary 
to  us,  it  cannot  be  sin,  it  cannot  be  our  fault,  or  what  we  are  to 
blame  for :  And  therefore  all  our  sins  must  be  chargeable  on 
our  choice,  which  is  the  cause  of  sin :"  For  he  says,  "  the  cause 
of  every  effect  is  alone  chargeable  with  the  effect  it  produceth, 
and  which  proceedeth  from  it.^'t  Now  here  are  implied  several 
gross  contradictions.  He  greatly  iifBists,  that  nothinff  can  be 
sinful,  or  have  the  nature  of  sin,  but  what  proceeds  fropfi  our 
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choice.  Nevertheless  he  a&js,  "  Not  the  efed,  but  the  caute 
^one  is  chargeable  with  blame."  Therefore  the  choice,  vbicb. 
is  the  caiue,  ib  (done  blameable,  or  has  the  nature  of  «in  ;  and 
not  Ihe  effect  of  that  choice.  ThuB  nothing  can  be  sinful,  but 
the  effect  of  choice  i  and  yet  the  effect  of  choice  never  can  be 
sinful,  but  only  the  cause,  which  alone  ia  chargeable  with  all  the 
blame. 

Again,  the  choice  firom  which  sin  proceeds,  is  itgelf  sinful. 
Not  odIv  is  this  implied  in  his  saying,  *'  The  caute  alone  b 
chargeable  with  all  the  bktme ;"  but  he  expressly  speaks  of  the 
choice  as  faulty,*  and  calb  that  choice  wtcitea,  from  which 
depravity  and  corruption  proceedt.^  Now  if  the  choice  itself 
be  tin,  and  there  be  no  em  but  what  proceeds  from  a  sinfiil 
choice,  then  the  sinful  choice  must  proceed  from  another  an- 
tecedent choice ;  it  must  be  chosen  by  a  foregoing  act  of  will, 
determining  itself  to  that  sinful  choice,  that  m  it  may  have 
that  which  he  speaks  of  as  absolutely  essential  to  the  nature 
of  «tn  namely,  that  it  proceed*  Jrom  our  choice,  and  does  not 
happen  to  us  necessarily.  But  if  the  sinful  choice  itself  pro- 
ceeds from  a  foregoing  choice,  then  also  that  foregoing  choice 
must  be  einfiil ;  it  being  tlic  cause  of  sin,  and  so  alone  charge- 
able with  the  blame.  Yet  if  that  foregoing  choice  be  sinnil, 
then  neither  must  that  happen  to  us  necessarily,  but  must 
likewise  proceed  from  choice,  another  act  of  choice  preceding 
that:  For  we  must  remember,  that  "Nothing  is  sinfiil  but 
what  proceeds  from  our  choice,"  And  then  for  the  same  rea- 
son, even  this  prior  choice  last  mentioned  must  also  be  sinful, 
being  chargeable  with  all  the  blame  of  that  consequent  evil 
choice  which  was  its  effect.  And  so  we  must  go  back  till  we 
come  to  the  very  first  volition,  the  prime  or  original  act  of 
choice  in  the  whole  chain.  And  this,  to  be  sure,  must  be  a  siii- 
ful  choice,  because  this  is  the  origin  or  primitive  cause  of  all 
the  train  of  evils  which  follow  ;  and  according  to  our  authw, 
must  therefore  be  "  alone  chargeable  with  all  the  blame:"  And 
yet  so  it  is,  according  to  him  this  "cannot  be  sinful,"  because 
It  does  not  "  proceed  from  our  own  choice,"  or  any  foregoing 
act  of  our  will ;  it  being,  by  the  supposition,  the  very  first  act 
of  will  in  the  case.  And  therefore  it  must  be  necestaryy  as  to 
us,  havingno  choice  of  ours  to  be  the  cause  of  it. 

In  p.  232.  he  says,  "  Adam's  sin  was  from  his  own  disobedi- 
ent uiillj  and  so  must  every  man's  sin,  and  all  the  sin  in  the 
world  be,  as  well  as  his."  By  this  it  seems,  he  must  have  a 
"  disobedient  will"  before  he  sins ;  for  the  cause  must  be  be- 
fore the  effect :  And  yet  that  disobedient  will  itself  is  «m/m/; 
otherwise  it  could  not  be  called  disobedient.  But  the  question 
is.  How  do  men  come  by  the  disobedient  will,  this  cause  of  alj 
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the  sin  in  the  world  ?  It  must  not  come  necessarily^  vnihowt 
men^s  choice ;  for  if  so,  it  is  not  sin,  nor  is  there  any  disobedi- 
ence in  it.  Therefore  that  disobedient  will  must  also  come  from 
a  disobedient  will;  and  so  on,  in  infinitum.  Otherwise  it  must 
be  supposed  that  there  is  some  sin  in  the  world  which  does  not 
come  from  a  disobedient  will :  contrary  to  our  author's  dogma- 
tical assertions. 

In  p.  166.  S.  he  says,  "  Adam  could  not  sin  without  a  sinfti 
inclination.^^  Here  he  calls  that  inclination  itself  sinful^  which 
is  the  principle  from  whence  sinful  acts  proceed  ;  as  elsewhere 
he  speaks  of  the  disobedient  will  from  whence  all  sin  comes : 
And  he  allows*,  that  '^  the  law  reaches  to  all  the  ^^  latent  priu' 
ciples  of  sin  ;'^  meaning  plainly,  that  it  forbids  and  threatens 
punishment  for  those  latent  principles.  Now  these  latent  prin- 
ciples of  sin,  these  sinful  inclinations,  without  which,  according 
,to  our  author,  there  can  be  no  sinful  act,  cannot  all  proceed 
from  a  sitiful  choice;  because  that  would  imply  great  contra- 
diction. For,  by  the  supposition,  they  are  the  principles  from 
whence  a  sinful  choice  comes,  and  whence  all  sinful  acts  of 
will  proceed ;  and  there  can  be  no  sinful  act  without  them. 
So  that  the  first  latent  principles  and  inclinations  from  whence 
all  sinful  acts  proceed,  are  sinful;  and  yet  they  are  not  sinful^ 
because  they  do  not  proceed  from  a  wicked  choice^  without 
which,  according  to  him,  "nothing  can  be  sinful.^' 

Dr.  T.  speaking  of  that  proposition  of  the  assembly  of  di- 
vines^  wherein  they  assert  that  man  is  by  nature  utterly  corrupt^ 
&c.t  thinks  himself  well  warranted  by  the  supposed  great  evi- 
dence of  these  his  contradictory  notions  to  say,  "  Therefore  sia 
is  not  natural  to  us ;  and  therefore  I  shall  not  scruple  to  say, 
this  proposition  in  the  assembly  of  divines  is  false."  But  it 
may  be  worthy  of  consideration  whether  it  would  not  have 
greatly  become  him,  before  he  had  clothed  himself  with  so 
much  assurance,  and  proceeded,  on  the  foundation  of  these 
his  notions,  so  magisterially  to  charge  the  Assembly'^s  proposition 
with  falsehood^  to  have  taken  care  that  his  own  propositions, 
which  he  has  set  in  opposition  to  them,  should  be  a  little  more 
consistent ;  that  he  might  not  have  contradicted  himself  while 
contradicting  them  ;  lest  some  impartifil  judges,  observing  hifl 
inconsistence,  should  think  they  had  warrant  to  declare  with 
equal  assurance,  that  "  they  should  not  scruple  to  say.  Dr.  T.'« 
doctrine  is  false." 

*  Contents  of  Rom.  chap.  vii.  in  Notes  on  the  epiitlc.         f  Fag*  1^' 
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CHAP.  II. 

Cmceming  the  Objections  against  the  Doctrine  of  naiive  Cor- 
ruption^ that  to  suppose  Men  receive  their  first  Existence 
in  Sin^  is  to  make  him  who  is  the  Author  of  their  Being, 
the  Author  of  their  Depravity. 

One  amiment  against  a  supposed  native,  sinfiil  depravity, 
which  Dr.  T,  greatly  insists  upon,  is,  •*  that  this  does  in  efiect 
charge  him,  who  is  the  author  of  our  nature^  who  formed  us  in 
the  tromb,  with  being  the  author  of  a  sinful  corruption  of  na- 
ture ;  and  that  it  is  highly  injurimis  to  the  God  of  our  nature, 
whose  hands  have  formed  and  fashioned  t/5,  to  believe  our 
nature  to  be  originally  corrupted^  and  that  in  the  worst  sense 
of  corruption.*'^'* 

With  respect  to  this,  I  would  observe  in  the  first  place, 
that  this  writer,  in  handling  this  grand  objection,  supposes 
something  to  belong  to  the  doctrine  objected  against,  as  main- 
tained by  the  divines  whom  he  is  opposing,  which  does  not 
belong  to  it,  nor  follow  from  it.     As  particularly,  he  supposes 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin  to  imply,  that  nature  must  be  cor- 
rupted by  some  positive  influence  ;  "  something,  by  some  means 
or  other,  tn/ti^ea  into  the  human  nature ;  some  quality  or  other, 
not  from  the  choice  of  our  minds,  but  like  a  faint^  tincture^  or 
infection^  altering  the  natural  constitution,  faculties,  and  dis- 
positions of  our  souls.t     That  sin  and  evil   dispositions   are 
IMPLANTED  in  the  fcetus  in  the  womb.J"     Whereas  truly  our 
doctrine  neither  implies  nor  infers  any  such  thing.     In  order 
to  account  for  a  sinful  corruption  of  nature,  yea,  a  total  native 
depravity  of  the  heart  of  man,  there  is  not  the  least  need  of 
supposing  any  evil  quality  infused^  implanted^  or  wrought  into 
the  nature  of  man,  by  any  positive  cause  or  influence  whatso- 
ever, either  from  God,  or  the  creature ;  or  of  supposing  that 
man  is  conceived  and  born  with  s.  fountain  of  evil  in  his  heart, 
such  as  is  any  thing  properly  positive.     I  think  a  little  atten- 
tion to  the  nature  of  things  will  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  any 
impartial  considerate   inquirer,  that  the  absence  of  positive 
good  principles,  and  so  the  withholding  of  a  s}>ecial  divine  in- 
fluence to  impart  and  maintain  those  good  principles — leaving 
the  common  natural  principles  of  self-love,  natural  appetite, 
&c.  to  themselves,  without  the  government  of  superior  divine 
principles — will  certainly  be  followed  with  the  corruption  ;  yea, 
the  total  corruption  of  the  heart,  without  occasion  for  any 
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positive  influence  at  all :  And  that  it  was  thus  in  fact  that  cor- 
ruption of  nature  came  on  Adam,  immediately  on  his  fall,  and 
comes  on  all  his  posterity,  as  sinning  in  him,  and  falling  with 
him.* 

*  The  sentiment  contained  in  this  paragraph,  and  illustrated  in  the  following 
part  of  this  chapter,  is  ef  the  utmost  importance,  in  order  not  only  to  remove  Pe- 
lagian prejudices,  and  the  cavils  of  modern  philosophers,  but  also  to  give  a  just 
and  consistent  view  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  -in  ;  the  cause  of  all  sin,  in  gene- 
ral, and  original  sin  in  particular.  Our  author's  explanation,  which  immediately 
follows,  both  in  the  text  and  in  the  note,  is  ingenious,  and  in  some  respects  quite 
satisfactory.  But  a  brief  representation  of  the  same  result  in  another  way,  may 
demand  some  attention. 

1.  It  is  probably  more  philosophical,  as  well  as  more  intelligible,  in  describ- 
ing the  two  kinds  of  principles,  as  the  author  calls  them,  possessed  by  Adam,  to 
say,  that  the  inferior  ones  were,  Tbosb  paccltibs  in  mam  which  cokstitutbd 
■m  A  moral  aobnt  ;  raUiet  than  calling  them  '*  the  principles  of  mere  human 
nature.^*  The  superior  ones  are  very  accurately  described ;  bi|t  instead  of  calling 
them  *'  supernaiural  jnineipUs  i*^  they  may  more  properly  be  termed,  divinb  bbmb- 

TOLCNT,  SOVBRBION  INPLUBNCB,  SUPBRADDBD  TO  TBOSB  FACULTIBS  WHICH   CONSTt- 

TVTBD  ADAM  A  MORAL  AOBMT.  This  representation  leads  to  the  essential  rela- 
tions that  subsist  between  God  and  his  creature  man.  "  Mere  human  nature," 
and  "  supernatural  principles'*  convey  no  distinctive  character  of  relation.  "  Facul- 
ties which  constitute  a  moral  a^ent,"  express  the  ground  of  relatUm  between 
equity  in  God  and  acemmtableness  m  man ;  and  '*  benevolent  influences,''  express 
the  ground  qf  relation  between  savereigntii  in  God  and  paasivenest  in  man, 

2.  That  Adam  had  such  qualifications  or  faculties  as  rendered  him  a  mottU 
§gtntf  indopendentl]{r  of  his  spintual  knowledge,  righteousness,  holiness,  dominion, 
honour  ana  glorv — ^in  other  words,  bis  divine  light,  holy  life,  and  supreme  love  to 
God — is  self-evident.  For  after  he  had  lost  these  excellencies,  he  was  confessedly 
no  less  a  moral  agent,  and  accountable  to  his  divine  Governor  and  Judge  for  his 
temper,  thoughts,  desires,  words  and  works,  than  he  was  before  he  lost  them. 

3.  The  philosophical  cause^  or  the  tnie  origin  of  Adam's  defection  was  his 
Uherty  in  union  witn  his  passive  power.  For  an  explanation  of  these  terms,  and 
the  proof  of  the,  proposition  just  laid  down,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  our  notes 
on  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  where  the  subject  is  professedly  discussed. 

4.  The  true  and  ultimate  cause  of  the  first  sin  of  Adam,  of  all  his  subsequent 
sins,  and  those  of  his  posterity,  whether  infants  or  adults,  is  not  essentially  di& 
ierent.  If  the  principles,  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  the  faculties  and  quaufica- 
tions  which  constitute  moral  agency  and  accountability,  be  lefl  to  themselves — 
whereby  they  become  influenced  by  passivepower,  not  counteracted  by  sovereign, 
benevolent,  or  holy  divine  influence — the  eflect  will  be  the  same,  though  attended 
with  difierent  circumstances. 

5.  When  the  cause  of  Adam's  integrity,  perfection,  spirituality,  and  happi- 
ness, or  his  paradisical  life^  was  no  loni^r  operative  for  his  preservation,  defection 
ensued ;  which  consisted  m  the  loss  of  the  chief  good,  together  with  that  disor- 
der, confusion,  and  a  conscious  exposedness  to  a  continuance  in  that  state, 
whereby  happiness  was  necessarily  exchanged  for  a  restless  uneasiness  called 
misery. 

6.  This  was  the  case  of  Adam  in  his  own  person.  But  our  author,  in  the  next 
chapter,  excellently  shows,  that  Adam  and  all  his  posterity  were  strictly  one. 
This  union  we  may  call  »  systematic  whole.  For  roauKind,  or  the  whole  race  of 
man,  has  a  constituted  connection  no  less  than  a  seed  with  its  plant ;  for  instance, 
the  acorn  with  the  oak-plant,  and  that  with  its  future  branches.  We  iustly  called 
it  the  same  tree  from  the  time  it  was  planted  to  its  utmost  longevity,  though  some 
of  its  branches  came  into  existence  a  hundred  years  or  more  afler  the  first  shoot. 
This  union  of  Adam  with  his  posterity,  is  no  less  a  constituted  tcnion,  than  that 
which  connects  the  solar  system  ;  or  any  other  inferior  systematic  whole,  as  an 
animal  body,  which  is  regarded  as  one  from  its  birth  till  its  death.  For  instance, 
nothing  but  a  constitution  founded  in  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  caused  the 
body  of  Methuselah  to  be  the  same,  or  regarded  as  the  same,  when  in  infoncy,  and 
above  nine  hundred  years  after.  The  parts  of  his  body,  at  least  roost  of  them, 
were  mrdifierent  in  old  age,  compared  with  his  infancy,  as  any  of  hi*  posterity  are 
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The  case  with  man  was  plainly  this :  Wh«D  God  made  maa 
at  first  he  implanted  in  him  two  kinds  of  principles.     There 


bodj  crt  Methuselah  lo  be  the  (omi  b«(y  fioio  the  fiiat  to  the  ImI  j  and  the  pos- 
(ehly  of  AdAm  the  aune  with  hiniMlf 

T.  In  every  vital  lytttn  there  is  a  ritol  purl,  and  in  every  other  >y)t<m,  as  siwli, 
one  part  U  mure  Eucnttal  than  another.  Adam  wasthf  Vila/  part  M  the  syateiq  (j 
mankind.  The  nul  of  the  tree,  the  .^lundalton  of  the  buildiDK,  the  mamfprmg  <if 
the  machine,  the  n«  uf  the  Bystem.  We  his  poMerity  are  but  ao  maay  menibenof 
B  body,  and  are  all  dependent  on  him  as  on  our  head  ur  heart ;  but  not  >o  on  oiM 
another.  There  may  be  the  amputation  of  a  limb,  while  the  other  limba  are  not 
injured;  but  if  the  head  or  heart  be  deprived  of  life,  all  the  members  are  deprived 
at  (he  aame  time.  A  branch  of  a  tree  may  be  lopped  off  without  injury  lo  the 
other  part  ;  but  if  the  root,  the  vUiitpait,  be  aHected,  all  the  branches  are  also  aA 
fecled  as  the  neceBSary  consequence.  A  dead  root  and  a  living  tree  are  incompa- 
tible; Iboughadead  orancb  andalivingbranch  of  the  ume  tree  are  not.  A  watch 
is  a  system  foiindod  on  principles  nf  meehanism,  the  index  ma;  be  matilaled,  or 
the  cog  of  a  wheel  may  tie  broken  or  detached,  withoot  affecting  the  more  easen- 
lial  parte  ;  but  if  the  mainspring  be  broken,  the  whole  system,  aa  to  ita  desiga- 
ed  use,  is  destroyed.  A  building  ia  a  system  j  a  slate  or  a  chimney  may  ba 
blown  down  without  aflecting  the  foundation,  but  if  the  whole  fiHuidatioD  b« 
undermined,  the  whole  fabric  munt  fall  to  ruin.  The  aolar  ayolem  might  aiib- 
mat,  for  ought  that  appeara  to  Ihe  contrary,  though  a  comet,  a  aatdute,  or  « 
{danet,  were  annihiluled  ;  but  if  the  sua  wore  innihililcd,  ruin  and  confiuioa  mutt 

8.  Whatever  Adam  lost  by  transgression,  he  coutd  have  no  claim  either  in 
equity  or  by  promise,  that  is,  he  could  have  no  claim  >l  all  tor  a  rtitcrwUcm  of  it. 
And  what  be  could  have  no  claim  for  himself,  could  not  be  claimable  by  or  for  hia 
posterily,  any  more  than  a  branch  or  a  member  could  obtain  life,  when  the  root 
of  that  branch  or  the  head  of  that  member  had  ceased  to  live  ;  or  anymore  than 
the  subordinate  parts  of  any  system  when  Ihe  radical,  vital,  fundamenlal,  and 
essential  parts  hud  failed. 

9.  What  Adam  lost  was  the  divine  Hft,  and  the  happiaesa  implied  in  it,  as  a 
JatmiT  granted  on  a  condition.  Observing  this  condition,  ho  was  lo  b^ive  il  con- 
tinued ;  but  on  breaking  the  condition  it  waa  to  be  forfeited.  Adam  may  ha 
compared  to  a  lord  in  waiting,  who  should  hnve  free  scceis  to  every  room  in  tha 
king's  palacp,  one  excepted.  By  abstaining  fiom  this  intrusion  he  should  havs 
his  honour  and  dignity  pr:scrved,  and  confirmed  to  his  heirs  forever  ;  but  by 
oBending  ae  lo  the  condition  preHiribed,  he  must  sink  to  the  rank  of  a  com- 
mon suojcfll,  stripped  of  all  his  former  dignity.  How  absurd  would  it  be  for 
the  heira  of  such  a  lord  to  step  forward  and  claim  what  he  had  lorfeiled ! — 
Equally  absurd  ip  it  lo  say,  thai  Adam's  posterity  are  no  sutferera  by  his  timos- 
greesion. 

10.  If  we  would  form  accurate  notions  of  Adam'a  Iransgression,  originaJ  ain, 
and  the  imputation  of  guilt,  il  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  consider  the 
divine  law,  hy  which  is  the  kn'iwledge  of  tin,  under  a  two-fold  conBideration. — 
As  a  nilt  requiring  conformity  and  obedience  in  every  period  of  our  eiiatenoe,  or 
Ihe  measure  of  moral  obligation  ;  and  as  a  cmenani,  the  condition  of  which  wai 
pafecl  conlormilv  and  obedience,  under  a  forfeiture  of  a  special  favour.  The  law 
as  a  'uit  may  be  Ironsgressed  limes  and  methods  innumerable  ;  but  as  a  cdhiiaI 
it  could  be  tmnagrcsBed  only  micr.  For  the  veryjint  offence  was  a  breach  of  the 
condition,  and  a  forfpituro  of  that  favour  which  depended  on  Ihe  performance  vf 
thai  condition.  It  is  possibli  for  ihu  transgressor  of  the  law  as  a  rvtt  to  bocoma 
through  grace  a  pcrftcl  character,  and  therefore  ptrfteUs  conformable  to  that  taw. 
But  lo  be  pcrfci -'  '  ..--...  -  .  .-..  .  .  ■  . 
ribU  I  as  impose 
lianegression. 

11.  Our  author  very  justly  remarka,  that  "  there  is  not  the  least  need  of  sup- 
powng  any  evil  quality  infiatd,  implanled,  or  uroi^JU  into  the  nature  of  man,  by 
any  petilitie  canae  or  influence  whatsoever,  either  from  God  or  the  ereatufe ;  or 
of  sBppoiring  that  man  is  conceived  and  horn  wit]^  a  fiimltin  of  evil  ia  hip  (xv^i 
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was  an  inferior  kind,  which  may  be  called  natural,  being  the 
principles  of  mere   human  nature;   such    as  self-love,   with 

such  88  is  any  thing  properl3r  posUhe.^*  But  however  iust  this  remark,  there  w 
reason  to  fear  that  man^  beside  Dr.  Tati.or  have  imbibed  a  notion  of  original  sin 
coneideraUy  different  from  what  is  here  asserted.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
terms  by  which  the  evil  has  been  commonly  expressed  without  a  due  examina- 
tion of  the  idea  intended,  have  had  no  small  influence  to  efliect  this.  The  fre- 
quent use  of  such  analogical  and  allusive  terms  as  poUtUicny  defilement^  corrupt 
noM,  contamination^  and  the  like,  seems  to  intimate  something  positive ;  as  these 
expressions  in  their  original  meaning  convey  an  idea  of  something  superadded  to 
the  subject.  Whereas  other  terms,  though  equally  analogical  and  ^usive,  im- 
ply no  such  thing ;  such  as  disorder^  diseo^  confusion,  and  the  Ukc.  We  do  not 
mean  to  condemn  the  use  of  the  former,  or  to  recommend  the  latter  to  their  ex- 
clusion, but  only  design  tn  caution  from  a  vfronx  inference  from  a  frequent  use  of 
them. 

12.  On  the  subject  of  the  impiuiation  of  Adam's  ofience  to  his  posterity,  our 
author,  in  the  next  chapter,  has  treated  very  ably  and  fiilly.  But  we  may  here  ob- 
serve, that  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  have  just  views  of  what  is  called 
original  guUt,  It  is  to  be  feared  that  many  form  very  confused  notions  of  the  sub- 
ject, when  it  is  said,  '*  we  are  all  gwUy  when  bom,''  or  *'  we  are  all  guilty  of  Adam's 
transgression,"  or  "  the  gidU  of  Adam's  offence  is  oura"  Though  we  conceive 
these  and  similar  propositions  to  be  expressive  of  an  important  truth,  yet  wo  are 
no  less  liable  to  be  lea  astray  from  the  true  idea  referredf  to  by  these  expressions, 
than  by  others  employed  to  represent  moral  depravity. 

13.  It  may  contribute  to  a  clearness  of  conception  on  the  subject,  if  we  keep 
in  mind  that  Adam  was  guilty  by  his  first  ofience,  under  a  two-fold  consideration. 
He  was  gwUy  of  a  breach  of  law  considered  as  a  rule  of  rectitude,  and  of  the 
same  law  as  a  covenant  enjoining  the  observance  of  a  special  duty,  which  was  the 
avowed  and  express  condition  of  it.  The  performance  of  the  condition  was  to 
secure  not  merely  moral  purity  and  innocence^  but  also  the  favour,  or  mcious  be- 
nefit, which  he  possessed  on  the  footing  of  a  sovereign  grant.  T^is  was  his 
federal  prioUege.  Now  by  the  transgression  of  the  law,  considered  as  a  covenant, 
this  favour  was  forfeited ;  and  for  God  to  treat  him  as  one  deprived  of  this  favour, 
is  the  Jam e  tMng  as  to  treat  him'as  gniftt^.  For  how  could  he  be  treated  other- 
-wise,  when  the  very  condition  on  which  he  retained  the  favour  was  broken. 

14.  Whatever  Adam  possessed  beyond  those  considerations  which  constituted 
him  a  moral  agent,  was  the  fruit  of  sovereipi  benevolence.  Hence  arises  the  pro- 
priety of  regarding  the  possession  of  his  privilege,  on  the  observance  of  a  specifi- 
ed condition,  under  the  term  covewmt.  For  if  Adam  possessed  some  spiritiuil 
principUs,  or  benevolent  inftiienceSy  as  a  person  possesses  immunities  and  privileges 
by  charter  for  himself  and  his  heirs ;  and  if  these  chartered  benefits  be  retained 
on  condition  of  not  ofiending  in  a  specified  manner;  it  folloiws,  that  a  privation  of 
such  benefits  belongs  as  much  to  tne  heirs  as  to  the  individual  ofiending.  But  if 
they  are  treated  for  breach  of  such  covenant,  or  charter  held  on  condition,  as  per- 
sons included  in  the  forfeiture,  it  is  manifest  they  are  regarded  so  far  guUty,  or 
tDorthy  to  suffer  such  loss. 

15.  From  these  considerations  it  follows,  that  Adam's  breach  of  law  as  a  rule, 
which  brought  guilt  upon  him  as  an  individualy  is  not  Ihcjgfuilt  imputable  to  his  pos- 
terity. During  his  long  Ufe,  no  doubt  he  was  g[uilty  of  innumerable  oflences  after 
the  nrst  transgression,  but  not  one  of  these  is  imputed  to  us ;  the  reason  is,  Uiat 
after  he  broke  the  condition  of  the  charter,  he  stood  upon  the  bare  ground  of 
personal  moral  obligation.  But  personal  guilt,  on  such  ground,  cannot  in  equity 
be  transferred  from  one  to  another.  The  sins  of  the  father,  whether  the  first  father 
or  any  other,  considered  merely  as  a  personal  deviation  from  rectitude,  or  a  breach 
of  moral  obligation,  cannot  be  imputed  to  the  children. 

16.  What  Adam  therefore  suffered  for  breach  of  covenant,  was  a  privation 
of  chartered  benefits.  The  unavoidable  efiect  of  this  was  death  ;  a  privation  of 
spiritual  life — which  continued  is  death  eternal — and  a  privation  of  that  protection 
and  care  which  would  have  preserved  from  temporal  oeath.  There  seems  Uttle 
room  to  doubt,  that  even  the  corporeal  or  elementary  part  of  Adam,  underwent 
»  great  .change  by  the  fall.    Hewev«r,  bavijig  forfeited  lus  c^^er  of  prc9ervati<{n 
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those  natural  appetites  and  passions,  which  belong  to  the  nattm 
of  man^  in  which  his  love  to  his  own  liberty,  honour,  and 
pleasure,  were  exercised:  These,  when  alone,  and  left  to 
themselves,  are  what  the  scriptures  sometimes  call  fubsh. 
Besides  the^,  there  were  superior  principles,  that  were  ^iri- 
tual,  holy,  and  divine,  summarily  comprehended  in  divine  love; 
wherein  consisted  the  spiritual  image  of  God,  and  man^s  right- 
eousness and  true  holiness ;  which  are  called  in  scripture  the 
dimne  nature.  These  principles  may,  in  some  sense,  be  called 
SUPERNATURAL,*  being  (however  concreated  or  connate,  yet) 
such  as  are  above  those  principles  that  are  essentially  implied 
in,  or  iiecessurily  resulting  from,  and  inseparably  connected 
with,  mere  human  nature;  and  l>eing  such  as  immediately  de- 

by  traiuigreBnon,  he  and  all  his  posterity  became  exposed  to  the  natural  opaatiQBB 
of  this  world  and  its  elements.  Matter  and  motion,  in  animalB  and  TiegeUbieii 
in  the  natural  aivXe  of  Uiin^,  ensure  a  dissolution. 

17  Much  has  been  said  by  some  divines  about  the  prt^biHty  of  Adam,  had 
he  kept  the  condition,  being  promoied  to  some  situation  still  mora  exalted.  But 
there  »  reason  to  suspect,  that  such  a  sentiment  proceeds  on  the  suppoatim  of 
Adain  possessing  a  less  exalted  situation  than  he  really  did  possess.  The  kki 
seems  to  be  founded  on  a  probable  promotion  for  continued  obedience.  But  wint 
could  be  a  greater  reward  than  a  continuance  of  his  chartered  piivileges  ?  And 
what  a  greater  loss  than  their  forfeiture  7 

18.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  demonstrate,  were  not  this  note  too  £u  ex- 
tended to  admit  of  it,  that  Adam,  dealt  with  on  the  ^und  of  strlii  eqvily,  wodd 
have  been  not  less  liable  to  defection  than  his  posterity  are,  when  they  begin  to 
exercise  moral  agency.  Therefore  the  objection  against  the  conatitotion  of 
Adam  and  his  posterity  being  regarded  as  one,  is  deprived  of  all  force.  For  whit* 
ever  creature,  m  whatever  world,  were  dealt  with  in  strict  equity,  without  bemn- 
lent  iryfluence  to  counteract  passive  power ^  he  would  have  no  advantage  against  t 
liabilUy  to  defection  above  the  race  of  man  after  the  fall.  The  only  difierencc  is, 
that  Adam  oiue  actually  noises sed  an  exalted  privilege,  and  fell  from  it.  And  if  his 
posterity,  rendered  so  tar  gvUly  as  to  be  deprived  c»f  chattered  benefits  with  him, 
cannot  be  raised  to  happiness  from  their  fallen  state  without  the  eicrcise  of  tou- 
vUent  sovereign  influence  in  the  plan  of  salvation  j  it  should  bo  recollected,  that  Adam 
himsflfcoM  not  have  matntained  his  standing  but  by  the  same  bcnevolmi  soterdpi 
influence^  though  exercised  in  a  different  way. 

COROLLARY. 

19.  Hence  ihe  propriety  and  the  true  ground  of  the  well  known  distinction  of  i 
belicvei  in  the  second  Adam  not  being  under  the  law,  •  i.  e.  the  condemnation  of 
the  law »  as  a  covenanty  though  under  the  law  as  a  rule.  It  is  found,  as  to  its  trae 
reason,  in  the  state  of  Adam,  as  above  explained. — W. 

*  To  prevent  all  cavils,  the  reader  is  desired  particularly  to  observe  in  whii 
sense  1  here  use  the  words  nahiral  and  supernatural : — Not  as  epithets  of  distinc- 
tion between  that  which  is  concreated  or  connate,  and  that  which  is  extraordina- 
rily  introduced  afterwards,  besides  the  first  state  of  things,  or  the  order  establisho^ 
onginallv,  beginning  when  man's  nature  began  ;  but  as  distinguishing  between 
what  belongs  to,  or  flows  from,  that  nature  which  man  has,  merely  as  man,  and 
those  things  which  are  above  this,  by  which  one  is  denominated,  not  only  a  »w», 
bat  a  truly  virtuous,  holy,  and  spiritual  man ;  which,  though  they  befi^n  in  Jidam  u 
soon  as  humanity  began,  and  are  necessary  to  the  perfection  and  well-being  of  the 
human  nature,  yet  are  not  essential  to  the  constitution  of  it,  or  necessary  to  its  he- 
ing :  Inasmuch  as  one  may  have  every  thing  needful  to  his  being  tnan^  exclusively 
of  thenu  .  If  in  thus  using  the  words  natural  and  supematuraL^  I  use  them  in  an  un- 
common sense,  it  is  not  from  any  affectation  of  smgulvity,  but  for  want  of  ethf  •* 
<enns  more  aptly  to  express  my  mvaning. 
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pend  on  man^s  union  and  communion  with  God,  or  divine  com- 
munications and  influences  of  God's  spirit:  Which  though 
withdrawn,  and  man's  nature  forsaken  of  these  principles, 
human  nature  would  be  human  nature  still ;  man's  nature,  as 
■ucb,  being  entire  without  tiiese  divine  principles^  which  the 
scripture  sometimes  calls  spirit,  in  contradistinction  to  flesh. 
These  superior  principles  were  given  to  possess  the  throne, 
and  maintain  an  absolute  dominion  in  the  heart ;  the  other  to 
be  whollv  subordinate  and  subservient.  And  while  things  con* 
tinued  thus,  all  was  in  excellent  order,  peace,  and  beautiful 
harmony,  and  in  a  proper  and  perfect  state.  These  divine 
\>rinciples  thus  reigning,  were  the  dignity,  life,  happiness,  and 
glory  of  man's  nature.  When  man  sinned  and  broke  God's 
covenant,  and  fell  under  his  curse,  these  superior  principles 
left  his  heart :  For  indeed  God  then  left  him ;  that  communion 
with  God  on  which  these  principles  depended,  entirely 
ceased;  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  divine  inhabitantt  forsook-  the 
house.  Because  it  would  have  been  utterlv  improper  in  itself, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  constitution  God  had  established,  that 
he  should  still  maintain  communion  wi(h  man,  and  continue  by 
his  friendly,  gracious,  vital  influences,  to  dwell  with  him  and 
in.  him,  after  he  was  become  a  rebel,  and  had  incurred  God's 
wrath  and  curse.  Therefore  immediately  the  superior  divine 
principles  wholly  ceased ;  so  light  ceases  in  a  room  when  the 
candle  is  withdrawn ;  and  thus  man  was  left  in  a  state  of  dark- 
ness, woeful  corruption  and  ruin ;  nothing  but  flesh  without 
spirit.  The  inferior  principles  of  self-love  and  natural  .appe- 
tite which  were  given  only  to  serve,  being  alone,  and  left  to 
themselves,  of  course  became  reigning  principles ;  having  no 
superior  principles  to  regulate  or  control  them,  they  became 
absolute  masters  of  the  heart.  The  immediate  consequence 
of  which  was  b,  fatal  catastrophe,,  a  turning  of  all  things  upside 
down,  and  the  succession  of  a  state  of  the  most  odious  and 
dreadful  confusion.  Man  immediately  set  up  himself  and  the 
objects  of  his  private  affections  and  appetites,  as  supreme; 
and  so  they  took  the  place  of  God.     These  inferior  princi- 

Eles  are  like^re  in  a  house;  which  we  say  is  a  good  servant, 
ut  a  bad  master ;  very  useful  while  kept  in  its  place,  but  if 
left  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  house,  soon  brings  all  to 
destruction.  Man's  love  to  his  own  honour,  separate  interests, 
and  private  pleasure,  which  before  was  wholly  subordinate  unto 
love  to  God  and  regard  to  his  authority  and  glory,  now  dis- 
poses and  impels  him  to  pursue  those  objects,  without  regard 
to  God's  honour,  or  law  ;  because  there  is  no  true  regard  to 
these  divine  things  left  in  him.  In  consequence  of  which,  he 
seeks  those  objects  as  much  when  against  God's  honour  and 
law,  as  when  agreeable  to  them.  God  still  continuing  strictly 
to  require  supreme  regard  to  himself,  and  forbidding  all  undue 
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gratifications  of  these  inferior  passions — but  onlv  in  jperfieot 
subordination  to  the  ends,  and  agreeableness  to  the  roles  and 
limits,  which  his  holiness,  honour,  and  law  prescribe — hence 
immediately  arises  enmity  in  the  heart,  now  wholly  under  the 
power  of  self-love  ;  and  nothing  but  war  ensues,  in  a  constant 
course,  against  God.  As  when  a  subject  has  once  renounced 
his  lawful  sovereign,  and  set  up  a  pretender  in  his  stead,  a 
state  of  enmity  and  war  against  his  rightful  king  necessarily 
ensues.  It  were  easy  to  shew,  bow  every  lust,  and  depraved 
disposition  of  man's  heart,  would  naturally  arise  from  this  jprt- 
vative  original,  if  here  were  room  for  it.  Ihus  it  is  easy  to  give 
an  account,  how  total  corruption  of  heart  should  follow  on 
man's  eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  though  that  was  but  one  act 
of  sin,  without  God  putting  any  evil  into  his  heart,  or  implant- 
ing any  bad  principle,  or  infusing  any  corrupt  taint,  and  sobe- 
coming  the  author  of  depravity.  Only  God's  witfulrawing^  as 
it  was  highly  proper  and  necessar]^  that  he  should,  from  rebel- 
mauy  and  his  natural  principles  being  left  to  themselves^  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  his  becoming  entirely  corrupt,  and  bent  on 
sinning  against  God. 

^d  as  Adam's  nature  became  corrupt,  without  God's 
implanting  or  infusing  of  any  evil  thing  into  it ;  so  does  the 
nature  of  his  Posterity.  God  dealing  with  Adam  as  the  head 
of  his  posterity,  (as  has  been  shewn)  and  treating  them  as  one, 
he  deals  with  his  posterity  as  having  all  sinned  i§i  him.  And 
therefore,  as  God  withdrew  spiritual  communion,  and  his  vital 
gracious  influence  from  the  common  head,  so  he  withholds  the 
same  from  all  the  members,  as  they  come  into  existence; 
whereby  they  come  into  the  world  mere  ^esh^  and  entirely  un- 
der the  government  of  natural  and  inferior  principles  ;  and  so 
become  wholly  corrupt,  as  Adam  did. 

Now  for  God  so  far  to  have  the  disposal  of  this  affair,  as 
to  withhold  those  influences  vrithout  which  nature  will  be  cor- 
rupt^ is  not  to  be  the  author  of  sin.  But  concerning  this,  I 
must  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  said  of  it  in  my  discourse 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  WilL^  Though  besides  what  I  have 
there  said,  I  may  here  observe,  that  if  for  God  so  far  to  order 
and  dispose  the  being  of  sin,  as  to  permit  it,  by  withholding 
the  gracious  influences  necessary  to  prevent  it,  is  for  him  to  be 
the  author  of  sin,  then  some  things  which  Dr.  T.  himself  lays 
down,  will  equally  be  attended  with  this  very  consequence. 
For,  from  time  to  time,  he  speaks  of  God  giving  men  up  to  the 
vilest  lusts  and  affections,  by  permitting^  or  leaving  them.t 
Now  if  the  continuance  of  sin^  and  its  increase  and  prevalence, 
may  be  in  consequence  of  God's  disposal  in  withhokling  need- 

♦Partiv.  §9. 
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fill  grace,  without  God  being  the  author  of  that  continuance 
aod  prevalence  of  sin ;  then,  by  parity  of  reason,  may  the  6e- 
tMt^  of  sin  in  the  race  of  Adam,  be  in  consequence  of  God^s 
disposal  by  his  withholding  that  grace  which  is  needful  to  pre- 
vent it,  without  his  being  the  author  of  sin. 

If  here  it  should  be  said,  that  God  is  not  the  author  of  sin, 
in  giving  up  to  sin  those  who  have  already  made  themselves 
sinful,  because  when  men  have  once  made  themselves  sinful, 
their  continuing  so,  and  sm  prevailing  in  them,  and  becoming 
more  and  more  habitual,  will  follow  in  a  course  of  nature^  I 
answer,  let  that  be  remembered  which  this  writer  so  greatly 
urges,  in  opposition  to  them  who  suppose  original  corruption 
comes  in  a  course  of  nature,  viz.  That  the  course  of  nature  is 
nothing  without  God.  He  utterly  rejects  the  notion  of  the 
^'  course  of  nature^s  being  a  proper  active  cause,  which  will 
work,  and  go  on  by  itself,  without  God^  if  he  lets  or  permits 
it^'^  But  affirms,  ^^  That  the  course  of  nature,  separate  from 
the  agency  of  God,  is  no  cause  or  nothing;  and  that  the  course 
of  nature  should  continue  itself,  or  go  on  to  operate  by  itself, 
any  more  than  at  first  produce  itself  ia  absolutely  impossible.^^ 
These  strong  expressions  are  his.  Therefore,  to  explain  the 
continuance  of  the  habits  of  sin  in  the  same  person,  when  once 
introduced,  yea,  to  explain  the  very  being  of  any  such  habits, 
in  consequence  of  repeated  acts,  our  author  must  have  re- 
course to  those  same  principles  which  he  rejects  as  absurd  to 
the  utmost  degree,  when  alleged  to  explain  the  corruption  of 
nature  in  the  posterity  of  Adam.  For,  that  habits,  either  good 
or  bad,  should  continue  after  being  once  established,  or  thbt 
habits  should  be  settled  and  have  existence  in  consequence  of 
repeated  acts,  can  be  owing  only  to  a  course  of  nature^  and 
those  laws  of  nature  which  God  has  established. 

That  the  posterity  of  Adam  should  be  born  withou^  holi- 
ness, and  so  with  a  depraved  nature,  comes  to  pass  as  much  by 
the  established  course  ofnature^BLS  the  continuance  of  a  corrupt 
disposition  in  a  particular  person,  after  he  once  has  it ;  or  as 
much  as  Adam^s  continuing  unholy  and  corrupt,  after  he  had 
once  lost  his  holiness.  For  Adam^s  posterity  are  from  him, 
and  as  it  were  in  him,  and  belonging  to  him,  according  to  an 
established  course  of  nature^  as  much  as  the  branches  of  a  tree 
are,  according  to  a  course  of  nature^  from  the  tree,  in  the  tree, 
and  belonging  to  the  tree;  or  (to  make  use  of  the  comparison 
which  Dr.  T.  himself  chooses  from  time  to  time,  as  proper  to 
illustrate  the  matter"^)  just  as  the  acorn  is  derived  from  the  oak. 
And  I  think,  the  acorn  is  as  much  derived  fi'om  the  oak,  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  nature^  as  the  buds  and  branches.  It 
is  true,  that  God,  by  his  own  almighty  power,  creates  the  soul 

^  Ptge  134.  A.    See  also  with  what  Vehemence  this  is  uned  in  p.  197.  S. 

fPairel46, 187. 
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of  the  infant ;  and  it  is  also  true,  as  Dr.  T.  often  insists,  that 
God,  by  his  immediate  power,  forms  and  fieudiions  the  boJfy  of 
the  infant  in  the  womb ;  yet  he  does  both  accordinj^  to  that 
course  of  nature^  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  establish.  The 
course  of  nature  is  demonstrated  by  late  improvements  in  phi- 
losophy, to  be  indeed  what  our  author  himself  says  it  is,  our. 
Nothing  but  the  established  order  of  the  agency  and  Operation 
of  the  author  of  nature.  And  though  there  be  the  immediate 
agency  of  God  in  bringing  the  soul  into  existence  in  venera- 
tion, yet  it  is  done  according  to  the  method  and  order  estcuNished 
by  the  author  of  nature,  as  much  as  his  producing  the  bud,  or 
the  acorn  of  the  oak ;  and  as  much  as  his  continuing  a  partic- 
ular person  in  being,  al\er  he  once  has  existence.  God^s  imme- 
diate agency  in  bringing  the  soul  of  a  child  into  being,  is  as 
much  according  to  an  established  order,  as  is  his  immediate 
affency  in  any  of  the  works  of  nature  whatsoever.  It  is  agree- 
able to  the  established  order  of  nature,  that  the  good  qudities 
wanting  in  the  tree,  should  also  be  wanting  in  the  branches  and 
fruit.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  order  of  nature,  that  when  a  par- 
ticular person  is  without  good  moral  qualities  in  his  heart,  he 
should  continue  without  them  till  some  new  cause  or  efficiency 
produces  them.  And  it  is  as  much  agreeable  to  an  established 
course  and  order  of  nature,  that  since  Adam,  the  head  of  man- 
kind, the  root  of  that  great  tree  with  many  branches  springing 
from  it,  was  deprived  of  original  righteousness,  the  Immches 
should  come  forth  without  it.  Or  if  any  dislike  the  word  nature, 
as  used  in  this  last  case,  and  instead  of  it  choose  to  call  it  a 
constitution,  or  established  order  of  successive  events,  the  alter- 
ation of  the  name  will  not  in  the  least  alter  the  state  of  the 
present  argument.  Where  the  name,  nature,  is  allowed  with- 
out dispute,  no  more  is  meant  than  an  established  method  and 
order  of  events,  settled  and  limited  by  divine  wisdom. 

If  any  should  object  to  this,  that  if  the  want  of  original 
righteousness  be  thus  according  to  an  established  course  of  mi- 
ture,  then  why  are  not  principles  of  holiness,  when  restored 
by  divine  grace,  also  communicated  to  posterity  ?  I  answer, 
The  divine  laws  and  establishments  of  the  author  of  nature, 
are  precisely  settled  by  him  as  he  pleaseth,  and  limited  by  his 
wisdom.  Grace  is  introduced  among  the  race  of  man  by  a 
new  establishment;  not  on  the  ground  of  God^s  original  estab- 
lishment, as  the  head  of  the  natural  world  and  author  of  the 
first  creation  ;  but  by  a  constitution  of  a  vastly  higher  kind  ; 
wherein  Christ  is  made  the  root  of  the  tree  whose  branches 
are  his  spiritual  seed,  and  he  is  the  head  of  the  new  creation  ; 
of  which  I  need  not  stand  now  to  speak  particularly. 

But  here  I  desire  it  may  be  noted,  that  I  do  not  suppose 
the  natural  depravity  of  the  posterity  of  Adam  is  owing  to  the 
course  of  nature  only ;  it  is  also  owing  to  the   ust  judgment  of 
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God.  But  yet  I  think,  it  is  as  truly  and  in  the  same  manner 
owing  to  the  course  of  nature^  that  Adam^s  posterity  come  in- 
to the  world  without  original  righteousness,  as  that  Adam  him- 
self continued  without  it,  after  he  had  once  lost  it.  That  Ad- 
am continued  destitute  of  holiness  when  he  had  lost  it,  and 
would  always  have  ho  continued,  had  it  not  been  restored  by  a 
Redeemer,  was  not  only  a  natural  consequence,  according  to 
the  course  of  things  established  by  God  as  the  author  of  nature ; 
but  it  was  also  a  penal  consequence,  or  a  punishment  of  his 
sin.  God,  in  righteous  judgment^  continued  to  absent  himself 
from  Adam  after  he  became  a  rebel ;  and  withheld  from  him 
now  those  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit  which  he  before  had. 
And  just  thus  I  suppose  it  to  be  with  every  natural  branch  of 
mankind :  All  are  looked  upon  as  ginning  in  and  with  their 
common  root ;  and  God  righteoushr  withholds  special  influ- 
ences and  spiritual  communications  from  all,  for  this  sin.  But 
of  the  manner  and  order  of  these  things,  more  may  be  said  in 
the  next  chapter. 

On  the  whole,  this  grand  objection  against  the  doctrine 
of  men  being  born  corrupt,  that  it  makes  him  who  gave  us  our 
beings  to  be  the  cause  of  the  being  of  corruption^  can  have  no 
more  force  in  it,  than  a  like  argument  Kas  to  prove,  that  if 
men  by  a  course  of  nature  continue  wicked,  or  remain  without 
ffoodness,  after  they  have  by  vicious   acts  contracted  vicious 
habits,  and  so  made  themselves  wicked,  it  makes  him,  who  is 
tlie  cause  of  their  continuance  in  beings  and  the  ccnise  of  the 
CONTINUANCE  of  the  couTsc  of  nature^  to  be  the  cause  of  their 
CONTINUED  wickedness.     Dr.  T.  says,*  "  God  would  not  nuike 
any  thine  that  is  hateful  to  him  ;  because,  by  the  very  terms, 
he  would  hate  to  make  such  a  tbing.^^    But  if  this  be  good 
arguing  in  the  case  to  which  it  is  applied,  may  I  not  as  well 
say,  God  would  not  continue  a  thing  in  being  that  is  hateful 
to  him ;  because,  by  the  very  terms,  he  would  hate  to  continue 
such  a  thing  in  being  ?     I  think  the  very  terms  do  as  much 
(and  no  more)  infer  one  of  these  propositions,  as  the  other. 
In  like  manner  the  rest  that  he  says  on  that  head  may  be 
shewn  to  be  unreasonable,  by  only  substituting  the  word  con- 
tinucy  in  the  place  ofmake  and  propagate.     I  may  fairly  imitate 
his  way  of  reasoning  thus :  To  say  God  continues  us  accord- 
ing to  his  own  original  decree,  or  law  of  continuation^  which 
obliges  him  to  continue  us  in  a  manner  he  abhors,  is  really  to 
make  bad  worse :  For  it  is  supposing  him  to  be  defective  in 
wisdom,  or  by  his  own  decree  or  law  to  lay  such  a  constraint 
upon  his  own  actions,  that  he  cannot  do  what  he  would,  but  is 
continually  doing  what  he  would  not,  what  he  hates  to  do,  and 
what  he  condemns  in  us ;  viz.  continuing  us  sinftil  when  he 

«  Page  136.  S. 
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condemns  us  for  continuin^^  ourselves  sinful.^^    If  the  reasoning 
be  weak  in  the  one  case,  it  is  no  less  so  in  the  other. 

If  any  shall  still  insist,  that  there  is  a  difference  hetweesa 
God  so  disposing  things,  as  that  depravity  of  heart  shall  be 
continued^  according  to  the  settled  course  of  nature,  in  the  same 
person,  who  has  by  his  own  fault  introduced  it ;  and  his  so  dis- 
posing as  that  men,  according  to  a  course  of  nature,  should  be 
oam  with  depravity,  in  consequence  of  Adani^s  introducing 
of  sin,  by  his  act  which  he  had  no  concern  in,  and  cannot  be 
justly  charged  with :  On  this  I  would  observe,  ihat  it  is  quite 
going  off  the  objection  which  we  have  been  upon,  from  Grod*s 
agency,  and  flying  to  another.  It  is  then  no  longer  insisted 
on,  that  simply  for  him,  from  whose  agency  the  course  of 
nature  and  our  existence  derive,  so  to  dispose  things  as  that 
we  should  have  existence  in  a  corrupt  state,  is  for  him  to  be 
the  author  of  sin :  But  the  plea  now  advanced  is,  that  it  is  not 
proper  and  just  for  such  an  agent  so  to  dispose,  m  thiscase^hnd 
only  in  consequence  of  Adam^s  sin ;  it  not  being  just  to  charge 
Adam^s  sin  to  his  posterity.  And  this  matter  shsJl  be  particu- 
larly considered  in  answer  to  the  next  objection ;  to  which  I 
now  proceed. 


CHAP.  III. 


That  great  Objection  against  the  imputation  of  Adam^t  sin  to 
Posterity^  considered^  that  such  imputation  is  unjust  and 
unreasonable^  inasmuch  as  Adam  and  his  Posterity  are  not 
one  and  the  same.  With  a  brief  Reflection  subjoined  of  what 
some  have  supposed^  of  God  imjnUing  the  Guilt  of  Adam^s 
Sin  to  his  Posterity^  out  in  an  infinitely  less  Degree^  than 
to  Adam  himself 

That  we  may  proceed  with  the  greater  clearness  in  coo- 
sidering  the  main  objections  against  supposing  the  guilt  of 
Adam^s  sin  to  be  imputed  to  his  posterity ;  I  would  premise  some 
observations  with  a  view  to  the  right  stating  of  the  doctrine ; 
and  then  shew  its  reasonableness^  in  opposition  to  the  great 
clamour  raised  against  it  on  this  head. 

I  think  it  would  go  far  towards  directing  us  to  the  more 
clear  conception  and  right  statement  of  this  affair,  were  we 
steadily  to  bear  this  in  mind:  That  God,  in  every  step  of  his 
proceeding  with  Adam,  in  relation  to  the  covenant  or  constitu- 
tion established  with  him,  looked  on  his  posterity  as  being  one 
with  him.  And  though  he  dealt  more  immediately  with  Adam, 
it  yet  was  as  the  head  of  the  whole  body,  and  the  root  of  the 
whole  tree ;  and  in  his  proceedings  with  him*  he  dealt  with 
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all  the  branches,  as  if  they  bad  been  then  existing  in  their 
root 

From  which  it  will  follow,  that  both  guilt,  or  exposedness 
to  punishment,  and  also  depravity  of  heart,  came  upon  Adnm's 
posterity  just  as  they  came  upon  him,  as  much  as  if  he  and 
they  had  all  co-existed,  like  a  tree  with  many  brunches ;  allow> 
ine  only  ior  the  difference  necessarily  resulting  from  the  place 
Adam  stood  in,  as  head  or  root  of  the  whole.  Otherwise,  it 
is  as  if,  in  every  step  of  proceeding,  every  alteration  in  the  root 
had  been  attended  at  the  same  inbtant  with  the  same  altera- 
tions throughout  the  whole  tree,  in  each  individual  branch. 
I  think  this  will  naturally  follow  on  the  supposition  of  there 
being  a  constituted  oneness  or  identity  of  Adam  and  his  posterity 
in  this  affair. 

Therefore  I  am  humbly  of  opinion,  that  if  any  have  sup- 
posed the  children  of  Adam  to  come  into  the  world  with  a 
double  gvilt^  one  the  guilt  of  Adam^s  sin,  another  the  guilt 
arising  from  their  having  a  corrupt  heart,  they  have  not  so  well 
conceived  of  the  matter.     The  guilt  a  man  has  iipon  his  soul 
at  first  existence,  is  one  and  simple,  viz.  the  guilt  of  the  original 
apostacy,  the  guilt  of  the  sin  by  which  the  species  first  re- 
belled against  God.    This,  and  the  guilt  arising  fi^om  the  de- 
praved disposition  of  the  heart,  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  as 
two  things,  distinctly  imputed  and  charged  upon  men  in  the 
sight  of  God.     Indeed  the  guilt  that  arises  from  the  H^orrup- 
tion  of  the  heart,  as  it  remains  a  confirmed  principle  and  ap- 
pears in  its  consequent  operations,  is  a  distinct  ana  additional 
guilt :  But  the  guilt  arising  from  the  first  existing  of  a  depraved 
disposition   in  Adam^s  posterity,  I  apprehend,  is  not  distinct 
fi'om  their  guilt  of  Adam's  first  sin.    For  so  it  was  not  in  Adam 
himself.     The  first  evil  disposition  or  inclination  of  Adam  to 
sin,  was  not  properly  distinct  from  his  first  act  of  sin,  but  was 
included  in  it.     The  external  act  he  committed  was  no  other- 
wise his,  than  as  his  heart  was  in  it,  or  as  that  action  proceed- 
ed from  the  wicked  inclination  of  his  heart     Nor  was  the  guilt 
he  had  double^  as  for  two  distinct  sins :    One,  the  wickec£es8 
bf  his  will  in  that  affair ;  another,  the  wickedness  of  the  exter- 
nal act,  caused  by  it.    His  guilt  was  all  truly  fi'om  the  act  of 
his  inward  man ;  exclusive  of  which  the  motions  of  his  body 
were  no  more  than  the  motions  of   any  Ufeless  instrument. 
His  sin  consisted  in  wickedness  of  heart,  fiiUy  suflicient  for^ 
and  entirely  amounting  lo,  all  that  appeared  in  the  act  he  com- 
mitted. 

The  depraved  disposition  of  Adam's  heart  is  to  be  con- 
sidered two  ways.  (1.)  As  the  first  rising  of  an  evil  inclina- 
tion in  his  heart,  exerted  in  his  wst  act  of  sin,  and  the  ground 
of  the  com[)lete  transgression.  (2^  An  evil  disposition  of 
heart  comjntijiaf  afterwitfdt,  as  a  conurmed  principle  that  cane 
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by  God's  forsaking  of  him;  which  was  a  puniskmeni  of  hi 
first   transgression.      This   confirmed  corruption,  by  its  re- 
maining and  continued  operation,  brought  additional  guilt  on 

his  soul. 

In  like  manner,  depravity  of  heart  is  to  be  considered  two 
ways  in  Adam's  posterity.  The  Jirst  existing  of  a  corrupt  dis- 
position, is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  sin  distinct  from  their 
participation  of  Adam's  first  sin.  It  is  as  it  were  the  extended 
poUutian  of  that  sin  through  the  whole  tree,  by  virtue  of  the 
constituted  union  of  the  branches  with  the  root ;  or  the  tnAer- 
ence  of  the  sin  of  that  head  of  the  species  in  the  members, 
in  their  consent  and  concurrence  with  the  head  in  that  first  act 
But  the  depravity  of  nature  remaining  as  an  established  prind- 
pie  in  a  child  of  Adam,  and  as  exhibited  in  after-operations,  is 
a  consequence  And  punishment  of  the  first  apostacy  thus  partici- 
pated, and  brings  new  guilt.  The  Jirst  being  of  an  evil  dispo- 
sition in  a  child  of  Adam,  whereby  he  is  disposed  to  approi^t 
the  sin  of  his  first  father,  so  far  as  to  imply  a  full  and  per- 
fect consent  of  heart  to  it,  I  think,  is  not  to  be  looked  upon 
as  a  conseauence  of  the  imputation  of  that  first  sin,  any  more 
than  the  full  consent  of  Adam's  own  heart  in  the  act  of  sinning; 
which  was  not  consequent  on  the  imputation,  but  rather  prior 
to  it  in  the  order  of  nature.  Indeed  the  derivation  of  the  evil 
disposition  to  Adam's  posterity,  or  rattier,  the  co-existence  of 
the  evil  disposition  implied  in  Adam's  first  rebellion,  in  the 
root  and  branches^  is  a  consequence  of  the  unioti  that  the  wise 
Author  of  the  world  has  established  between  Adam  and  his 
osterity ;  but  not  properly  a  consetjuence  of  the  imputation  of 
is  sin  ;  nay,  is  rather  antecedent  to  it,  as  it  was  in  Adam  him- 
self. The  first  depravity  of  heart,  and  the  imputation  of  that 
sin,  are  both  the  consequences  of  that  established  union  ;  but 
yet  in  such  order,  that  the  evil  disposition  is  firsts  and  the 
charge  of  guilt  consequent^  as  it  was  in  the  case  of  Adam  him- 
self.* 


***  My  meaning  in  the  whole  of  what  has  been  here  said,  may  be  iUuatnted 
thus :  Let  us  suppose  that  Adam  and  all  his  posterity  had  eo-exiifed,  and  that  his 
posterity  had  been,  through  a  law  of  nature  established  by  the  Creator,  umfetf  to 
nim,  something  as  the  l-ranchos  of  a  tree  are  united  to  the  root,  or  the  membcn  of 
the  body  to  the  head,  so  as  to  constitute  as  it  wore  one  complex  person,  or  <m€  mo- 
ral whole :  So  that  by  the  law  of  union  there  should  have  been  a  commtmtoN  and 
co^existnict  in  acts  and  afiectians ;  all  jointly  participating,  and  all  concurring,  as 
9Mwhdtj  in  the  disposition  and  action  of  the  head :  as  we  see  in  the  body  natural, 
the  whole  body  is  affected  as  the  head  is  afierted ;  and  the  whole  body  coneius 
when  the  heacf  acts.  Now  in  this  case,  all  the  branches  of  mankind,  by  the  eon- 
Btitution  of  nature  and  law  of  union,  would  have  been  afiected  just  as  Adam,  their 
common  root,  was  afiected.  When  the  Heart  of  the  root,  by  a  full  disposition, 
committed  the  first  sin,  the  hearts  of  all  the  branches  would  have  concurred ;  ana 
when  the  root,  in  consequence  of  this,  became  guilty,  so  would  all  the  branches; 
and  when  the  root,  as  a  punishment  of  the  sin  committed,  was  forsaken  of  God,  in 
like  manner  would  it  have  fared  with  all  the  branches ;  and  when  the  root,  in  oon- 
sequence  of  this,  was  confirmed  in  permanent  depravity,  the  case  would  hare  been 
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The  first  existence  of  an  evil  disposition,  amounting  to  a 
Alii  consent  to  Adam^s  sin,  no  more  infers  God  being  the 

the  same  with  all  the  branches ;  and  as  new  guilt  on  the  soul  of  Adam  would  have 
been  consequent  on  this,  so  also  would  it  have  bejsn  with  his  moral  branches.  And 
thus  all  things,  with  relation  to  evil  disposition,  guilt,  pollution  and  depravity, 
would  exist,  in  the  same  order  and  dependence,  in  each  branch,  as  in  tne  root. 
Now,  difibrence  of  the  time  of  existence  does  not  at  all  hinder  things  succeeding  in 
the  same  order,  any  more  than  difiercnce  of  place  in  a  co-existence  of  time. 

Here  may  be  observed,  as  in  several  respects  to  the  present  purpose,  some 
things  that  are  said  by  Stapfcrus,  an  eminent  divine  of  Zwrichf  in  Swittfriand,  in 
his  Theologia  PoUmica,  published  about  fourteen  years  ago ; — in  EngU$h  as  follows. 
**  Seeing  all  Adam*s  posteritjr  are  derived  from  their  first  parent,  as  their  root,  the 
whole  of  the  human  kind,  with  its  root,  may  be  considerea  as  constituting  but  one 
whole,  or  one  mass ;  so  as  not  to  be  properly  distinct  from  its  root ;  the  posterity  not 
dlfiehng  from  it,  any  otherwise  than  the  branches  from  the  tree.  From  which  it 
easil)r  appears,  how  that  when  the  root  sinned,  all  that  which  is  derived  from  it,  and 
with  it  constitutes  but  one  whole,  may  be  looked  upon  as  also  sinning ;  seeing  it 
is  not  distinct  from  the  root,  but  one  with  it.'* — Tom.  i.  Cap.  3.  §  856.  57. 

'*  It  is  objected  against  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  that  we  never  com- 
mitted the  same  sin  with  Adam,  neither  in  number  nor  in  kind.  I  answer,  we 
should  distinguish  here  between  the  phyaiad  act  itself  which  Adam  committed, 
and  the  moraUty  of  the  action  and  amsent  to  it.  If  we  have  respect  only  to  the 
external  act,  to  be  sure  it  must  be  confessed  that  Adam's  posterity  did  not  put 
forth  their  hands  to  the  forbidden  fruit :  In  which  sense,  that  act  of  transgression 
and  that  fall  of  Adam  cannot  be  phyaieatty  one  with  the  sin  of  his  posterity.  Bat 
if  we  consider  the  moraUty  of  the  action,  and  what  content  there  is  to  it,  it  is  alto- 
gether to  be  maintained,  that  his  posterity  committed  the  tame  sin,  both  in  num- 
oer  and  in  kind,  inasmuch  as  they  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  consenting  to  it.  For 
where  there  is  consent  to  a  sin,  there  the  same  sin  is  committed.  Seeing  there- 
fore that  Adam  with  all  his  posterity  constitute  but  one  moral  perton^  and  are 
united  in  the  same  covenant,  and  are  transmssors  of  the  same  law,  they  are 
also  to  be  looked  upon  ns  having,  in  a  moral  estimation,  committed  the  same 
transgression  of  the  law,  both  in  number  and  in  kind.  Therefore  this  reasoning 
avails  nothing  against  the  righteous  imputation  of  the  sin  of  Adam  to  all  man- 
kind, or  to  Hie  whole  moral  person  that  is  consenting  to  it  And  for  the  reason 
mentioned,  we  may  rather  ar^e  thus.  The  sin  of  the  posterity,  on  account  of 
tfieir  consent,  andMhe  moral  view  in  which  they  are  to  be  taken,  is  the  same  with 
the  sin  of  Adam,  not  only  in  kind,  but  in  number ;  therefore  the  sin  of  Adam  is 
rightfully  imputed  to  his  posterity," — Id,  Tom.  iv.  cap.  IG.  §  60,  61. 

The  imputation  of  Adam's  nrst  sin  consists  in  nothing  else  than  this,  that  his 
posterity  are  viewed  aa  in  the  same  place  with  thoir  father,  and  are  Uke  him.  But 
seeing,  agreeable  to  what  we  have  already  proved,  God  mighty  according  to  his 
own  righteous  judgment,  which  was  founded  on  his  most  nghteouB  law,  give 
Adam  a  posterity  that  were  like  himtdf;  and  indeed  it  could  not  be  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  the  very  laws  of  nature ;  therefore  he  might  also  in  righteous  judg- 
ment impute  Adam's  sin  to  them,  inasmuch  as  to  give  Adam  a  posterity  Wee  fnm' 
self,  and  to  impute  his  sin  to  them  is  one  and  the  same  thing.  And  therefore  if 
the  former  be  not  contrary  to  the  divine  perfections,  so  neither  is  the  latter.  Our 
adveraaries  contend  with  us  chiefly  on  this  account,  that  according  to  our  doctrine 
of  original  sin,  such  an  imputation  of  the  first  sin  is  maintained,  whereby  God, 
withont  any  regard  to  universal  native  £omq>f«m,  esteems  all  Adam's  jposteritj  aa 
gttiili/,  and  holds  them  as  Uable  to  condemnation,  purely  on  account  or  that  smfal 
act  of  their  first  parent ;  so  that  they  without  any  respect  had  to  lAetr  oion  tin.  and 
so,  as  innocent  in  themselves,  are  destined  to  eternal  punishment — I  have  there- 
fore ever  been  careful  to  shew,  that  they  do  injuriously  suppose  those  things  to  be 
teparatedm  our  doctrine  which  are  6y  no  meant  to  be  separated.  The  whole  of  the 
controversy  they  have  with  us  about  this  matter,  evidently  arises  from  this,  that 
they  suppose  the  mediate  and  the  immediate  imputation  are  distinguished  one  from 
the  other,  not  only  in  the  manner  of  conception,  but  in  reality.  And  so  indeed 
they  consider  imputation  only  as  immediate  and  abstractedly  from  thetnediate; 
when  yet  our  divines  suppose,  that  neither  ought  to  be  consioered  teparatdy  from 
the  other.    Therefore  I  cnose  not  to  use  any  such  distinction,  or  to  suppose  any 
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author  of  that  evil  dispoeition  in  the  chUd^  than  in  the  father. — 
The  first  arising  or  existing  of  that  evil  disposition  in  the  heart 
of  Adam  was  by  God's  permission ;  who  could  have  prevented 
it,  if  he  had  pleased,  by  giving  such  influences  of  his  spirit, 
as  would  have  been  absolutely  effectual  to  hinder  it ;  which 
it  is  plain  in  fact  he  did  withhold :  And  whatever  mystery  may 
be  supposed  in  the  affair,  yet  no  christian  will  presume  to  say, 
it  was  not  in  perfect  consistence  with  God's  holiness  and 
righteousness^  notwithstanding  Adam  had  been  guilty  of  no 
oTOnce  before.  So  root  and  branches  bein^  one,  according  to 
God's  wise  constitution,  the  case  in  fact  is,  that  by  virtue  of 
this  oneness  answerable  changes  or  effects  through  all  the 
branches  co-exist  with  the  changes  in  the  root :  consequently 
an  evil  disposition  exists  in  the  hearts  of  Adam's  posterity, 
equivalent  to  that  which  was  exerted  in  his  own  heart  when  he 
eat  the  forbidden  fruit.  Which  God  has  no  hand  in  any  other- 
wise, than  in  not  exerting  such  an  influence  as  might  be  effec- 
tual to  prevent  it ;  as  appears  by  what  was  observed  in  the  for- 
mer chapter.* 

But  now  the  fi^rand  objection  b  against  the  reasonableness 
of  such  a  constitution^  by  which  Adam  and  his  posterity  should 
be  looked  upon  as  o/te,  and  dealt  with  accordingly,  in  an  affair 
of  such  infinite  consequence ;  so  that  if  Adam  sinned,  they 
must  necessarily  be  made  sinners  by  his  disobedience,  and 
come  into  existence  with  the  same  depravitu  of  disposition,  and 
be  looked  upon  and  treated  as  though  they  were  partakers 
with  him  in  his  act  of  sin.  I  have  not  room  here  to  rehearse 
all  Dr.  T.'s  vehement  exclamations  against  the  reasonableness 
and  justice  of  this.  The  reader  may  at  his  leisure  consult  his 
book,  and  see  them  in  the  places  referred  to  below.t  What- 
ever black  colours  and  frightful  representation  are  employed 
on  this  occasion,  all  may  be  summed  up  in  this,  That  Adam  and 
his  posterity  are  not  one,,  but  entirely  distinct  agents.  But  with 
respect  to  this  mighty  outcry  made  against  the  reasonableness 
of  €Uiy  such  constitution^  by  which  God  is  supposed  to  treat 

such  thingf  in  what  I  have  soid  on  the  subject ;  but  only  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  thing  itself,  and  to  reconcile  it  with  the  divine  attributes.  And  therefore 
I  have  every  where  conjoined  both  these  conceptions  concerning  the  imputation  df 
the  first  sin  as  inseparable ;  and  judged,  that  one  ought  never  to  be  conadered 
without  the  other. — While  I  have  been  writing  this  note,  I  consulted  all  the  sys- 
tems of  divinity,  which  I  have  by  me,  that  I  might  see  what  was  the  true  and 
genuine  opinion  of  our  chief  divines  in  this  affair ;  and  I  found  they  were  of  the 
same  mind  with  me ;  namely,  that  these  two  kinds  of  imputation  are  by  no  means 
to  be  separated,  or  to  be  considered  abstractedly  one  from  the  other,  but  that  one 
does  involve  the  other."— He  there  particularly  cites  those  two  famous  reformed 
divines,  Vitringa  and  Lamjrius.-^Tom.  iv.  Cap.  17.  §  78. 

.        *  See  also  Vol.  I  p.  249,  note,  §  8  &c  278,  §  12,  &c.  393,  §  9,«tc.  398,  §  17 
«C.  533,  §  7,  &c. 

^  Page  IS,  150,  151, 156,  261.  108,  109,  111.  S, 
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Adam  and  his  posterity  as  one^  I  would  make  the  following  ob- 
servations. 

L  It  signifies  nothing  to  exclaim  against  plain /oc^  Such 
is  the  fact^  the  most  evident  and  acknowledgecf /bcf,  with 
respect  to  the  state  of  all  mankind,  without  exception  of  one 
individual  among  all  the  natural  descendants  of  Adam,  as 
makes  it  apparent,  that  God  actually  deals  with  Adam  and  his 
posterity  as  one,  in  reference  to  his  apostacy,  and  its  infinitely 
terrible  consequences.  It  has  been  demonstrated,  and  shewn 
to  be  in  effect  plainly  acknowledged,  that  every  individual 
of  mankind  comes  into  the  world  in  such  circumstances,  as 
that  there  is  no  hope  or  possibility  of  any  other  than  their  vio- 
lating God^s  holy  law,  (if  they  ever  live  to  act  at  all  as  moral 
agents)  and  being  thereby  justly  exposed  to  eternal  ruin.* 
And  God  either  thus  deals  with  mankind,  because  he  looks 
upon  them  as  one  with  their  first  father  and  so  treats  them  as 
sinful  and  guilty  by  his  apostacy ;  or  (which  will  not  mend  the 
matter)  he,  without  viewing  them  as  at  all  concerned  in  that 
affair,  but  as  in  every  respect  perfectly  innocent^  subjects  them 
nevertheless  to  this  infinitely  dreadful  calamity.  Aclam  by  his 
sin  was  exposed  to  the  calamities  and  sorrows  of  this  life^  to 
temporal  death  and  eternal  ruin  ;  as  is  confessed.  And  it  is 
also  in  effect  confessed,  that  all  his  posterity  come  into  the 
world  in  such  a  state,  as  that  the  certain  consequence  is  their 
being  exposed^  and  justly  so,  to  the  sorrows  of  this  life^  to  Icm- 
poral  death  and  eternal  rtiin^  unless  saved  by  grace.  So  that 
we  see,  God  in  fact  deals  with  them  together,  or  as  one.  If 
God  orders  the  consequences  of  Adam^s  sin,  with  regard  to  his 
posterity's  welfare — even  in  those  things  which  are  most 
important,  and  which  in  the  highest  degree  concern  their 
eternal  interest — ^to  be  the  same  with  the  consequences  to 
Adam  himself,  then  he  treats  Adam  and  his  posterity  as  one 
in  that  affair.  Hence,  however  the  matter  be  attended  with 
difficulty,  fact  obliges  us  to  get  aver  it,  either  by  finding  out 
some  solution,  or  by  shutting  our  mouths,  and  acknowledging 
the  weakness  and  scantiness  of  our  understandings ;  as  we 
must  in  other  innumerable  cases,  where  apparent  and  undeni- 
able fact^  m  God's  works  of  creation  and  providence,  is 
attended  with  events  and  circumstances,  the  manner  and 
reason  of  which  are  difficult  to  our  understandings. — But  to 
proceed. 

II.  We  will  consider  the  difficulties  themselves,  insisted  on 
in  the  objections  of  our  opposers.  They  majr  be  reduced  to 
these  two :  Firsts  That  such  a  constitution  is  injurious  to  Adam*0 
posterity.     Secondly,  That  it  is  altogether  improper,  as  it  im- 

*  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  ihf>  three  first  eoctione. 
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^MesfaUehood^  viewing  and  treating  those  as  one,  which  indeed 
are  not  one,  but  entirely  distinct 

First  difficulty.  That  appointing  Adam  to  stand,  in  this 
great  affair,  as  the  moral  head  of  his  posterity,  and  so  treatin|( 
Siem  as  one  with  him,  as  standing  or  falling  with  htm,  is  injurt" 
<m8  to  them.  To  which  I  answer,  it  is  demonstrably  otherwise ^ 
that  such  a  constitution  was  so  far  from  being  imurious  to 
Adam^s  posterity,  any  more  than  if  every  one  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  stand  for  himself  personally,  that  it  was,  in  itself  con- 
sidered, attended  with  a  more  eligible  probability  of  a  happy 
issue  than  the  latter  would  have  been  ;  And  so  is  a  constitution 
that  truly  expresses  the  goodness  of  its  Author.     For, 

1.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  that  Adam  was  as  likely^ 
on  account  of  his  capacity  and  natural  talents,  to  persevere  in 
obedience,  as  his  posterity,  (taking  one  with  another^  if  they 
had  all  been  put  on  the  trial  singly  for  themselves.  And  sup- 
posing that  there  was  a  constituted  union  or  oneness  of  him 
and  his  posterity,  and  that  he  stood  as  a  public  person  or  com- 
mon head,  all  by  this  constitution  would  have  been  as  sure  to 
partake  of  the  benefit  of  his  obedience,  as  of  the  ill  consequence 
of  his  disobedience,  in  case  of  his  fall. 

a.  There  was  a  greater  tendency  to  a  happy  issue  in  such 
an  appointment,  than  if  every  one  had  been  appointed  to 
stand  for  himself;  especially  on  two  accounts.  (1.)  That 
Adam  had  stronger  motives  to  watchfulness  than  his  posterity 
would  have  had ;  in  that  not  only  his  own  eternal  welfare  lay  at 
stake,  but  also  that  of  all  his  posterity :  (2)  Adam  was  in  a 
state  of  complete  manhood  when  his  trial  began.  It  was  a 
constitution  very  agreeable  to  the  goodness  of  God,  considering 
the  state  of  mankind,  which  was  to  be  propagated  in  the  way 
of  generation,  that  their  Jirst  father  should  be  appointed  to 
stand  for  all.  For  by  reason  of  the  manner  of  their  coming  into 
existence  in  a  state  of  infancy^  and  their  coming  so  gradually 
to  mature  state,  and  so  remaining  for  a  great  while  in  a  state  of 
childhood  and  comparative  imperfection,  after  they  were  be- 
come moral  agents,  they  would  be  less  ft  to  stand  for  them- 
selves, than  their  first  father  to  stand  for  them. 

If  any  man,  notwithstanding  these  things,  shall  say  that 
for  his  own  part,  if  the  affair  had  been  proposed  to  him,  he 
should  have  chosen  to  have  had  his  eternal  interest  trusted  in 
his  own  hands :  It  is  sufficient  to  answer,  that  no  man^s  vain 
opinion  of  himself,  as  more  ft  to  be  trusted  than  others,  alters 
the  true  nature  and  tendency  of  things,  as  they  demonstrably 
are  in  themselves.  Nar  is  it  a  just  objection,  that  this  consti- 
tution has  in  event  proved  for  the  hurt  of  mankind.  For 
it  does  not  follow,  that  no  advantage  was  given  for  a  happy 
event  in  such  an  establishment,  because  it  was  not  such  as  to 
make  it  utterly  impossible  there  should  be  any  other  event. 
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3.  The  goodness  of  God  in  such  a  constitution  with  Adam 
appears  in  this :  That  if  there  had  been  no  sovereign  gracious 
establishment  at  all,  but  God  had  proceeded  only  on  the  basis 
of  mere  justice^  and  had  gone  no  further  than  this  required, 
he  might  have  demanded  of  Adam  and  all  his  posterity,  that 
they  should  perform  perfect  perpetual  obedience^  without  ever 
failing  in  the  least  mstance,  on  pain  of  eternal  death ;  and 
might  have  made  this  demand  without  the  promise  of  any 
positive  reward  for  their  obedience.  For  perfect  obedience 
18  a  debt^  that  every  one  owes  to  his  Creator ;  and  therefore 
is  what  his  Creator  was  not  obliged  to  pay  him  for.  None  is 
obliged  to  pay  his  debtor  for  discharging  his  just  debt^ — But 
such  was  evidently  the  constitution  with  Adam,  that  an  eter- 
nal happy  life  was  to  be  the  consequence  of  his  preserving  fidel- 
ity, to  all  such  as  were  included  within  that  constitution  (of 
which  the  tree  of  life  was  a  sign)  as  well  as  eternal  death  to 
be  the  consequence  of  his  disobedience. — I  come  now  to  con- 
sider the 

Second  difficulty. — It  being  thus  manifest  that  this  con- 
stitution, by  which  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  dealt  with  as 
one,  is  not  unreasonable  on  account  of  its  bemg  injurious  and 
hurtful  to  the  interest  of  mankind,  the  only  thin^  remaining  in 
the  objection  against  such  a  constitution  is  the  tm/n'opriety  of 
it,  as  implying  falsehood^  and  contradiction  to  the  true  nature 
of  things ;  as  hereby  they  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one^  who 
are  not  one,  but  wholly  distinct ;  and  no  arbitrary  constitu- 
tion can  ever  make  that  to  be  true,  which  in  itself  considered 
is  not  true. 

This  objection,  however  specious,  is  really  founded  on  a 
false  hypothesis,  and  wrong  notion  of  what  we  call  sameness  or 
oneness^  among  created  things ;  and  the  seeming  force  of  the 
objection  arises  from  ignorance  or  inconsideration  of  the  de* 
gree^  in  which  created  identity  or  oneness  with  past  existence, 
in  general,  depends  on  the  sovereign  constitution  and  law  of 
the  supreme  Author  and  Disposer  of  the  universe. 

Some  things  are  entirely  distinct^  and  very  diverse^  which 
yet  are  so  united  by  the  established  law  of  the  Creator,  that  by 
virtue  of  that  establishment,  they  are  in  a  sense  one.  Thus  a 
tree^  grown  great,  and  a  hundred  years  old,  is  one  plant  with 
the  little  sprout^  that  first  came  out  of  the  ground  from  whence 
it  grew,  and  has  been  continued  in  constant  succession  ; 
though  it  is  now  so  exceeding  diverse^  many  thousand  times 
bigger,  and  of  a  very  different  form  and  perhaps  not  one  atom 
the  very  same :  Y^et  God,  according  to  an  established  law  of 
nature,  has  in  a  constant  succession  communicated  to  it  many 
of  the  same  qualities,  and  most  important  properties,  as  if  it 
were  one.  It  has  been  his  pleasure  to  constitute  an  union  in 
these  respects,  and  for  these  purposes,  naturally  leading  us  to 
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to  look  upon  all  as  one. — So  the  body  of  mm  at  forty  yean  fiS 
age,  is  one  with  the  infant-body  which  first  came  into  the  world, 
from  whence  it  grew ;  though  now  constituted  of  different  sub- 
stance, and  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  probably  chang* 
ed  scores  (if  not  hundreds)  of  times :  And  though  it  be  now 
in  so  many  respects  exceeding  diverse,  yet  God,  according  to 
•  the  course  of  nature  which  he  has  been  pleased  to  estabush, 
has  caused  that  in  a  certain  method  it  should  communicate 
with  that  infantile  body,  in  the  same  life,  the  same  senses,  the 
same  features,  and  many  the  same  qualities,  and  in  union  with 
the  same  soul ;  and  so,  with  regard  to  these  purposes,  it  is  dealt 
with  by«him  as  one  bckly.  Again  the  bodp  and  soul  of  a  man 
are  one,  in  a  very  different  manner,  and  tor  different  purposes. 
Considered  in  themselves,  they  are  exceeding  different  beings, 
of  a  nature  as  diverse  as  can  be  conceived  ;  and  yet,  by  a  very 
peculiar  divine  constitution,  or  law  of  nature,  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  establish,  they  are  strongly  united,  and  become 
one,  in  most  important  respects ;  a  wonderful  mutual  commu- 
nication  is  established ;  so  that  both  become  different  parts  of 
the  same  man.  But  the  union  and  mutual  communication  they 
have,  has  existence,  and  is  entirely  regulated  and  limited,  ac- 
cording to  the  sovereign  pleasure  of  God,  and  the  constitution 
he  has  been  pleased  to  establish. 

And  if  we  come  even  to  the  personal  identity  of  created 
intelligent  beings,  though  this  be  not  allowed  to  consist  whaOiy 
in  what  Mr.  Locke  supposes,  i.  e.  Same  consciousness  ;  yet  I 
think  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  is  one  thing  essential  to 
it.'  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  communication  or  continuance 
of  the  same  consciousness  and  memory  to  any  subject,  through 
successive  parts  of  duration,  depends  wholly  on  a  divine  es* 
tablishment.  There  would  be  no  necessity  that  the  reniem- 
brance  and  ideas  of  what  is  past  should  continue  to  exist,  but 
by  an  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  Creator. — If  any  should 
here  insist  that  there  is  no  need  of  having  recourse  to  any 
such  constitufiojtj  in  order  to  account  for  the  continuance  of 
the  same  consciousness  ;  and  should  say,  that  the  very  nature 
of  the  soul  is  such  as  will  sufficiently  account  for  it,  its  ideas 
and  consciousness  being  retained,  according  to  the  course  of 
nature :  Then  let  it  be  remembered,  who  it  is  that  gives  the 
soul  this  nature ;  and  let  that  be  remenibered,  which  Dr.  T, 
says  of  the  course  of  nature,  before  observed ;  denying,  that 
"the  course  of  nature  is  a  proper  active  cause,  which  will  work 
and  go  on  by  itself  without  God,  if  he  lets  and  penults  it ;'' 
saying,  *'  that  the  course  of  nature,  separate  from  the  agency  of 
God,  is  no  cause,  or  nothing ;  and  affirming,  that  ^^  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible,  the  course  of  nature  should  continue  itself,  or 
go  on  to  operate  by  itself,  any  more  than  produce  itself:*  and 
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that  God,  the  original  of  all  being,  is  the  only  cause  of  all  natu- 
ral effects.*"  Here  is  worthy  also  to  be  observed,  what  Dr. 
TuKNBULL  says  of  the  laws  of  nature,  as  cited  from  Sir  Isaac 
Newton.t  **  It  is  the  will  of  the  mind  that  is  the  Jirst  cause^ 
that  gives  subsistence  and  eilicacy  to  all  those  laws^  who  is  the 
efficient  cause  that  produces  the  phomonicna^  which  appear  in 
analogy,  harmony  and  agreement,  according  to  those  laws^ 
And,  ^^  the  same  principles  must  take  place  in  things  pertaining 
to  morale  as  well  as  natural  philosophy.|'^ 

From  these  things  it  will  clearly  follow,  that  identity  of 
consciousness  depends  wholly  on  a  law  of  nature ;  and  so,  on 
the  sovereign  wUl  and  agency  of  God.  And  therefore,  that 
personal  identity,  and  so  the  derivation  of  the  pollution  and 

Suilt  of  past  sins  in  the  same  person,  depends  on  an  arbitrary 
ivine  constitntion  ;  and  this,  even  though  we  should  allow  the 
same  consciousness  not  to  be  the  only  thing  which  constitutes 
oneness  of  person,  but  should,  besides  that,  suppose  sameness 
of  substance  requisite.  For,  if  same  consciousness  be  one 
thing  necessary  to  personal  identity,  and  this  depends  on  God^s 
sovereign  constitution^  it  will  still  follow,  that  personal  identity 
depends  on  God^s  sovereign  constitution. 

And  with  respect  to  the  identity  of  created  substance 
itself,  in  the  different  moments  of  its  duration,  I  think  we  shall 
greatly  mistake,  if  we  imagine  it  to  be  like  that  absolute,  inde- 
pendent identity  of  the  first  beino,  whereby  he  is  the  same 
yesterday^  to-day^  and  for  ever.  Nay,  on  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  demonstrated,  that  even  this  oneness  of  created  substance 
existing  at  different  times,  is  a  merely  dependent  identity ;  de- 
pendent on  the  pleasure  and  sovereign  constitution  of  him  who 
worketh  all  in  all.  This  will  follow  from  what  is  generally 
allowed,  and  is  certainly  true,  that  God  not  only  created  all 
things,  and  gave  them  being  at  first,  but  continually  preserves 
them,  and  upholds  them  in  being.  This  being  a  matter  of  con- 
siderable importance,  it  may  be  worthy  here  to  be  considered 
with  a  little  attention.  Let  us  inquire  therefore,  in  the  first 
place,  whether  it  be  not  evident,  that  God  does  continually,  by 
his  immediate  power,  uphold  every  created  substance  in  being ; 
and  then  let  us  see  the  consequence. 

That  God  does,  by  his  immediate  power,  uphold  every 
created  substance  in  being,  will  be  manifest,  if  we  consider 
that  their  present  existence  is  a  dependent  existence,  and 
therefore  is  an  effect  and  must  have  some  cause ;  and  the  cause 
must  be  one  of  these  two ;  either  the  antecedent  existence  of 
the  same  substance,  or  else  the  power  of  the  Creator.  But  it 
cannot  be  the  antecedent  existence  of  the  same  substance.  For 
instance,  the  existence  of  the  body  of  the  moon^  at  this  present 
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moment  canDOC  be  the  eftct  of  iu  existence  at  the  last  forego- 
wm  moment.  For  not  only  was  what  existed  the  last  momeat, 
ikT  active  cause,  but  wholly  a  passive  thing ;  but  this  also  is  to 
be  considered,  that  no  cause  can  produce  eflfects  in  a  iimt  caid 
fiact  in  woicb  itself  i4  nvi.  It  is  pfaun, nothing  can  exert  itself, 
or  operate,  vhen  and  vhere  it  is  not  existing.  But  the  mooD^s 
past  existence  was  neither  where  nor  when  its  present  existence 
is.  In  point  of  timr^  what  is  pasi  entirely  ceases  when  frtteA 
exigence  begins ;  otherwise  it  would  not  be  pasi.  The  past 
moment  has  ceased*  and  is  gone  when  the  present  moment  takes 
place ;  and  nu  more  axxMt  with  it,  than  any  other  roomeot 
that  had  ceased  twent\  years  afo.  Nor  could  the  past  existence 
of  the  particles  ol'  this  marine  ood^  produce  effects  in  any  other 
jp&Kt.  than  when:  it  then  was.  But  its  existence  at  the  present 
moment,  in  every  point  of  it.  is  in  a  different />/ac^  from  where 
its  existence  w  iis  at  the  last  precedinje  moment.  From  these 
thinffs  I  suppose  it  will  certainly  follow,  that  the  present 
exisfence,  either  of  this,  or  any  i>ther  created  substance,  cannot 
be  an  effect  of  its  past  existence.  The  existences  (so  to 
speak)  of  an  effect,  or  thing  dependent,  in  different  parts 
of  space  or  duration,  though  ever  so  near  one  to  another, 
do  not  at  all  c€h€jist  one  with  the  other;  and  therefore  are 
as  truly  diffrrent  effeits.  as  if  those  parts  of  space  and  dura- 
tion were  ever  so  far  asunder.  .And  the  prior  existence  can 
no  more  be  the  proper  cause  of  the  new  existence,  in  the  next 
moment,  or  next  part  of  space,  than  if  it  had  been  in  an  age 
be  tore,  '.'r  at  a  thousand  miles  distance,  without  any  exis- 
tence t^i  fill  up  the  inlormediate  lime  or  space.  Therefore  the 
existence  ot'  crtaied  substances,  in  each  successive  moment, 
must  be  the  tiiccl  of  the  immtduttv  agency,  will,  and  power  ot 

COD. 

It'  any  shaJl  insist  upon  ii.  that  their  present  existence  i£ 
the  effect  or  c<.»nsequence  rf  past  existence,  according  to  the 
tiaiure  of  things  ;  that  the  established  course  of  nature  is  suf- 
ficient to  conUnut  existence  once  civen ;  I  allow  it.  But  then 
it  should  be  remembered,  what  nature  is  in  created  things; 
and  what  the  established  course  of  nature  is ;  tliat,  as  has  been 
observed  alreaiiy,  1/  i*  nothings  separate  from  the  ag-ency  of 
God :  and  that,  as  Dr.  T.  says,  god,  the  original  of  all  beings 
is  the  o.\LV  cau.^e  of  all  natural  effects,  A  father,  according 
to  the  course  of  nature,  begets  a  child ;  an  oak,  according 
to  the  course  of  nature,  produces  an  acorn,  or  a  bud :  so  ac- 
cording to  the  course  of  nature,  the  former  existence  of  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  is  followed  by  its  new  or  present  existence. 
In  the  one  case,  and  the  other,  the  new  effect  is  consequent 
on  the  former,  only  by  the  established  laws  and  settled  course 
of  nature :  which  is  allowed  to  be  nothing  but  the  continued 
immediate  efficiency  of  god,  according  to  a  constitution  that 
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he  has  been  pleased  to  establish.  Therefore,  according  to 
what  our  author  urges ;  as  the  child  and  the  acorn  which  come 
into  existence  according  to  the  course  of  nature^  in  conse- 
quence  of  the  prior  existence  and  state  ol  the  parent  and  the 
oak,  are  truly  immediately  created  by  God ;  so  must  the  ex- 
istence of  each  created  person  and  thing,  at  each  moment, 
be  from  the  immediate  continued  creation  of  God.-  It  will 
certainly  follow  from  these  things,  that  God's  preserring  of 
-  created  things  in  being,  is  perfectly  equivalent  to  a  continued 
creation^  or  to  his  creating  those  things  out  of  nothing  at  each 
moment  of  their  existence.  If  the  continued  existence  of 
created  things  be  wholly  dependent  on  God's  preservation, 
then  those  things  would  drop  into  nothings  upon  the  ceasing 
of  the  present  moment,  without  a  new  exertion  of  the  divine 
power  to  cause  them  to  exist  in  the  following  moment.*     If 

'^^  The  Christian  0bsbrv£r,  (Vol.  V.  p.  177.)  in  reviewing  a  sennon  enti- 
tled, *'  Predestination  to  Life,"  remarks :  "  It  may  be  allowed  (though  even  this 
is  not  to  us  in  the  sense  formerly  explained,  a  stij-evideni  proposition)  that  all 
created  nature,  as  such,  tends  to  nihility.    Since  it  sprung  out  of  nothing,  only 
throu|^  the  intervention  of  Almighty  Power,  it  munt  certainly  relapse  into  no- 
thing when  the  intervening  power  is  removed.     Since  it  became  something  only 
during  the  pleasure  of  another,  it  will  cease  to  be  something  when  left  to  itself. 
But  it  is  not  so  apparent,  why  that  which  never  subsisted  but  in  a  state  of  virtue 
and  purity,  should  of  itself  have  a  tendency  to  subsist  in  any  other  state ;  or 
why,  when  left  to  itself,  if  it  continue  at  all,  it  should  not  continue  in  that  state 
in  which  it  was  left."~But,  in  p.  186,  Yierttracts  what  he  first  said,  in  the  follow- 
ing vefy  singular  nof« :  ''The  preceding  sheet  was  printed  off  before  we  perceived 
that  we  had  expressed  ourselves  at  p.  177,  col.  2.  in  language  which  may  bo  con- 
strued into  an  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  maintained  bv  Dr.  Williabis, 
as  it  respects  the  necessary  tendenc}[  of  all  created  nature  to  nikUiiy.    In  a  popular 
sense,  indeed,  it  may  perhaps  be  said  (though  the  proposition  will  be  founa  '  to 
fill  the  ear  rather  than  the  mind')  that  what  sprung  out  of  nothing  at  the  pleasure 
of  another,  must  again  become  nothing  when  left  to  itself ;  and,  for  the  sake  of 
shortening  the  discussion,  we  were  wiUing  to  concede  thus  much.     Wo  must  at 
the  same  time  confess  that  we  do  not  quite  understand  the  position,  that  created  be» 
ingittndJU>nikUity ;  and  we  leave  it  to  our  readers  to  judge  whether  there  be  much 
more  meaning  in  saying  that "  what  is  tends  not  /o6«,*Vtnan  in  saying  "that  what 
is  not  tends  to  6e;"  or,  in  other  words,  whether  a  tendency  to  annikUation  in  that 
which  exittSf  be  at  all  more  conceivable,  than  a  tendency  to-  become  existent  in  that 
whicherlstf  not,*^ 

How  far  the  writer  had  any  good  reason  for  retracting  what  he  first  asserted, 
and  thereby  ovposing  the  sentiments,  not  only  of  the  author  he  reviews,  but  of 
nearly  all  the  oivines  that  ever  have  written  upon  providence,  let  the  reader  judge 
by  a  careful  perusal  of  this  chapter.  We  are  not  ignorant  of  what  Bishop  Bim- 
NET  says  on  this  head,  (Art.  1.  p.  30.  3d  £d.)  but  are  well  satisfied  his  notion  is 
as  incapable  of  being  supported  oy  sound  reasorv  as  it  was  novel ;  and  as  Uttle 
calculated  to  support  the  cause  of  ^nefv  as  any  one  opinion  he  advances,  in  his  un- 
decisive and  latitudinarian  exposition 'of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  (See  parti- 
cularly Art.  ix.  on  Original  Sin.)  For  what  can  be  a  more  heterodox  opinion, 
or  more  full  of  horrid  tm/nWy,  if  traced  to  its  just  consequences,  than  the  senti- 
ment advanced  by  that  Bishop,  and  by  the  Christian  Obsekveu  !  though  wo 
are  far  from  supposing  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  foresase  those  consequen- 
ces. The  best  excuse  we  can  form  for  this  writer  is,  that  "  he  dots  not  quite  under* 
stand  the  poeition^  against  which  ho  writes.  7^  record^  we  believe,  is  true;  and 
is  equally  applicable  to  several  other  positions  in  that  article.  But  then  the  pid>Iic 
expects  uom  a  Reviewer  a  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  subject -which  he 
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there  be  any  who  own  that  God  preserves  things  in  being,  and 
jet  hold  that  they  would  continue  in  being  without  any  fur- 
ther help  from  him,  after  they  once  have  existence ;  I  think, 
H  is  hard  to  know  what  they  mean.     To  what  purpose  can  it 
bCt  to  talk  of  God  preserving  things   in  being,  when  there 
is  no  need  of  his  preserving  them  ?    Or  to  talk  of  their  being 
dependent  on  God  for  continued  existence,  when  they  would 
of  themselves  continue  to  exist,  without  his  help ;  nay,  though 
he  should  wholly  withdraw  his  sustaining  power  and  influence! 
It  will  follow  from  what  has  been  observed,  that  God^ 
upholding  of  created  substance,  or  causing  of  its  existence  in 
each  successive  moment,  is  altogether  equivalent  to  an  mme- 
diate  production  out  of  nothings  at  each  moment.     Because  its 
existence  at  this  moment  is  not  merely  in  part  from  God^  bat 
wholly  from  him ;  and  not  in  any  part,  or  degree,  from  its  ante- 
cedent existence.    For,  to  suppose  that  its  antecedent  existence 
eonatrs  with  God  in  efficiency^  to  produce  some  part  of  the 
effect,  is  attended  with  all  the  very  same  absurdities,  which 
have  been  shewn  to  attend  the  supposition  of  its  producing  it 
wholly.    Therefore  the  antecedent  existence  is  nothing,  as  to 
any  proper  influence  or  assistance  in  the  aflfair :  And  conse- 
ouently  God  produces  the  efiect  as  much  from  nothms^^  as  if 
there  had  been  nothing  before.     So  that  this  effect  diners  not 
at  all  from  the  first  creation,  but  only  drcumstanticily  ;  as,  in 
Jbrst  creation  there  had  been  no  such  act  and  effect  of  God^s 

criticiMfl,  instead  of  "  a  wood  of  words'*  and  inconclusive  declamations.  How- 
ever, he  seems  to  be  noiorioudy  deficient  in  comprehending  the  true  state  »/  tkt 
qufUiUm,  A  great  part  of  that  long  article  consists  in  pnmng  what  was  fuA  denitij 
mod  in  disprovm;  what  was  never  asserted ;  with  a  goodly  portion  of  amtra&tm 
fropoaitians. 

We  might  have  expected,  that  an  author  who  stttdiously  shuns  the  intrieaeies  of 
a  subject  which  will,  in  his  apprehension,  **  descend  to  posterity  with  all  its  diffi- 
culties on  its  head" — a  subject,  the  depth  of  which  "  the  soundme  line  of  meta- 
fihysics  will  never  fathom" — would  have  kept  himself  more  free  from  embarrass- 
ments and  sd/'Contradictions,  And  it  was  also  to  be  expected  from  one  who  pro- 
fesses to  advocate  the  cause  of  pitty  and  praetkat  religion,  that  he  should  keep 
ftloof  from  the  horrible  sentiment  suggested  by  Bcrnbt,  in  opposition  to  the  atmoU 
unanimous  verdict  of  all  the  pious  and  learned  divines  that  ever  lived.  We  almost 
shudder  to  draw  the  inference  demonstrably  implied  in  the  sentiment — That  At 
worid  icould  continue  in  being,  were  there  no  God  to  uphold  it !  When  we  say,  that  this 
ia  the  just  inference  drawn  from  the  sentiment  held  by  the  Christian  Observee, 
we  mean,  by  the  individual  Reviewer  in  question,  whose  critique  disgraces  that 
excellent  work. 

Aware,  perhaps,  that  the  author  whose  works  we  now  publish  was  of  thcsamf 
tMy  (/  tkbnkmgi  or  at  least,  that  his  works  have  the  same  tendency  with  what  be 
oppofles,  he  observes :  '*  We  are  apt  to  think  that  the  metaphysical  cast  which  the 
celebrated  Mr.  Edwards  gave  to  liis  writings  in  divinity,  has  to  a  certain  degree 
prodoced  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  minds  of  his  foUowcrs.*^  It  would  hare 
been  extremely  difficult  for  this  writer  to  point  out  any  preacher  who  came  closer 
to  men*8  consciences,  or  any  writer  who  more  effectually  promotes  the  interest  of 
genuine,  humble,  holy,  practical  religion,  than  President  Edwards  ;  and  the  editois 
of  his  works  urefidly  conscious,  that  what  they  publish  tends,  in  the  most  direct  nun- 
f|(r,  when  duly  considered  and  understood,  to  essential  truth — to  God  ;  of  wAom, 
M  thnugh  whmf  md  to  whom  are  all  things :  to  whom  he  glory  for  ever,    Jimen^  TT 
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power  before ;  whereas  his  giving  existence  afterwards, /oSoto^ 
preceding  acts  and  effects  of  the  same  kind,  in  an  established 
order. 

Now,  in  the  next  place,  let  us  see  how  the  consequence 
of  these  things  is  to  my  present  purpose.  If  the  existence 
of  created  substance,  in  each  successive  moment,  be  wholly 
the  effect  of  God's  immediate  power  in  that  moment,  with- 
out any  dependence  on  prior  existence,  as  much  as  the  first 
creation  out  of  nothing,  then  what  exists  at  this  moment, 
by  this  power,  is  a  new  effect ;  and  simply  and  absolutely  con- 
sidered, not  the  same  with  any  past  existence,  though  it  be 
like  it  and  follows  it  according  to  a  certain  established  me- 
thod.*    And  there  is  no  identity  or  oneness  in  the  case,  but 

*  When  I  suppose,  that  an  cfTect  which  is  produced  every  moment  by  a  new 
action  or  exertion  of  power,  must  be  a  new  effect  in  each  moment,  and  not  abso- 
lutely and  numerically  the  same  with  that  which  existed  in  preceding  moments, 
what  I  intend  may  be  illustrated  by  this  example.  The  lucid  colour  or  brightness 
of  the  moon,  as  wc  look  steadfastly  upon  it,  seems  to  be  a  permanent  t£ng,  as 
though  it  were  perfectly  the  same  brightness  continued.  But  indeed  it  is  an  e(^ 
feet  produced  every  moment.  It  ceases,  and  is  renewed,  in  each  successive  point 
of  time ;  and  so  becomes  altogether  a  new  ef!ect  at  each  instant ;  and  no  one 
thing  that  belongs  to  it  is  numerically  the  same  that  existed  in  the  preceding  mo- 
ment. The  rays  of  the  sun,  impressed  on  that  body,  and  reflected  from  it,  which 
cause  the  efiect,  are  none  of  them  the  same :  The  impression  made  in  each  mo* 
ment  on  our  sensory,  is  by  the  stroke  of  new  rays :  And  the  sensation  excited  by 
the  stroke  is  a  new  effect,  an  effect  of  a  new  impulse.  Therefore  the  brightness 
or  lucid  whiteness  of  this  body  is  no  more  numerically  tho  same  thing  with  that 
which  existed  in  the  preceding  moment,  than  the  souml  of  the  wind  that  blows  now 
is  individually  the  same  i^nth  the  sound  of  the  wind  that  blew  just  before  ;  which, 
though  it  be  like  it,  is  not  the  same,  any  more  than  the  agitated  air,  that  makes 
the  sound,  is  the  same  ;  or  than  the  water  flowing  in  a  river,  that  now  passes  by, 
is  individually  the  same  with  that  which  passed  a  little  before.  And  irit  be  thus 
with  the  brightness  or  colour  of  the  moon,  so  it  must  be  with  its  sdidiiy,  and  every 
thing  else  belongmg  to  its  substance,  if  all  be,  each  moment,  as  much  the  immedi- 
ate effect  of  a  new  exertion  or  application  of  power. 

The  matter  may  perhaps  be  in  some  respects  still  more  clearly  illustrated 
thus.-— The  images  of  tilings  in  a  ^^s,  as  wc  keep  our  eye  upon  them^  seem  to 
remain  precisely  the  same,  with  a  continuing  pertcct  identity.  But  it  is  known 
to  be  otherwise.  Philosophers  well  know,  that  these  images  are  constantly  re- 
newed^ by  the  impression  and  reflection  of  neto  rays  of  light ;  so  that  the  image  im- 
pressed by  the  former  rays  is  constantly  vanishing,  and  a  new  image  impressed 
by  iveio  rays  every  moment,  both  on  the  glass  and  on  the  eye.  The  image  con- 
stantly renewed,  bjr  new  successive  rays,  is  no  more  numerically  the  same,  than  if 
it  were  by  some  artist  put  on  anew  with  a  pencil,  and  the  colours  constantly  van- 
ishing as  fast  as  put  on.  And  the  new  images  being  put  on  immediatdy  or  instant- 
ly, do  not  make  them  the  same,  any  more  than  if  it  were  done  with  the  (intermis- 
sion of  an  howr  or  a  day.  The  image  that  exists  this  moment,  is  not  at  all  derived 
from  the  image  that  existed  the  last  preceding  moment :  for,  if  the  succession  of 
new  rays  be  intercepted  by  something  interposed  between  the  object  and  the  'glass, 
the  image  immediately  ceases ;  the  past  existence  of  the  image  has  no  influence  to 
uphold  it,  so  much  as  for  one  moment.  Wliich  shews,  that  the  image  is  altogether 
new-made  every  moment;  and  strictly  speaking,  is  in  no  part  numerically  the 
same  with  that  which  existed  the  moment  preening.  And  truly  so  the  matter 
must  be  with  the  bodies  themselves,  as  well  as  their  images.  They  also  cannot  be 
the  same,  with  an  absolute  identity,  but  must  be  wholly  renewed  every  moment, 
if  the  case  be  as  has  been  proved,  that  their  present  existence  is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing, at  all  the  effect  of  their  past  existence ;  but  is  wholly,  every  instant,  the 
edect  of  a  new  agency,  or  exertion  of  the  powerful  cause  ot  their  existence.  If 
BO,  the  existence  caused  is  every  instant  a  new  effect,  whether  the  cause  be  UgH 
or  immediate  rftrm*  potoer,  or  whatever  it  be. 
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what  depends  on  the  arbitrary  constitution  of  the  Creator; 
who  by  his  wise  sovereign  establishment  so  unites  these  suc- 
cessive new  effects,  that  he  treats  them  at  one,  by  comrauni- 
nating  to  them  like  properties,  relations,  and  cn-cumstances ; 
and  so  leads  us  to  regard  and  treat  them  as  one.  When 
1  call  this  an  arbitrary  conMiiution,  I  mean  that  it  is  a  cob- 
stitutjon  which  depends  on  nothins  but  the  divme  will;  which 
divine  niill  depends  on  nothing  but  tlie  divine  wisdauL  In 
this  sense,  the  whole  course  of  nature,  with  all  that  belongs  to 
it,  all  its  laws  and  methods,  constancy  and  regularity,  contiDB- 
ance,  and  proceeding,  is  an  arbitrary  constitution.  In  this 
sense,  the  continuance  of  the  very  being  of  the  world  and  all 
its  parts,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  continued  being,  depends 
entirely  on  an  arbitrary  constitution.  For  it  does  not  at  all  mecessth 
rUy  follow,  that  because  there  was  sound,  or  light,  or  colour,  or 
resistance,  or  gravity,  or  thought,  or  consciousness,  or  any  other 
dependent  thing  the  last  moment,  that  therefore  there  shall  be 
the  like  at  the  next.  All  dependent  existence  whatsoever  k  in 
a  constant  flux,  ever  passing  and  returning;  renewed  every 
moment,  as  the  colours  of  bodies  are  every  moment  renewed 
by  the  liffht  that  shines  upon  them ;  and  all  is  constantly  pro- 
ceeding from  Gon,  as  light  from  the  sun.  In  him  we  live,  and 
move^  and  have  our  being'. 

Thus  it  appears,  if  we  consider  matters  strictly,  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  any  identity  or  oneness  in  created  objects, 
existing  at  different  times,  but  what  depends  on  God's  sove- 
reign constitution.  And  so  it  appears,  that  the  objection  we 
are  upon,  made  against  a  supposed  divine  constitution  where- 
by Adam  and  his  posterity  are  viewed  and  treated  as  one,  in  the 
manner  and  for  the  purposes  supposed — as  if  it  were  not  con- 
sistent with  truths  because  no  constitution  can  make  those  to 
be  owf ,  which  are  not  one — is  built  on  a  false  hypothesis :  For 
it  appears  that  a  divine  constitution  is  what  makes  truth,  in  af- 
fairs of  this  nature.  The  objection  supposes,  there  is  a  one- 
ness in  created  beings,  whence  qualities  and  relations  are  deriv- 
ed down  from  past  existence,  distinct  from,  and  prior  to  any 
oneness  that  can  be  supposed  to  be  founded  on  divine  consti- 
tution. Which  is  demonstrably  false ;  and  sufllciently  appears 
so  from  things  conceded  by  the  adversaries  themselves  ;  And 
therefore  the  objection  wholly  falls  to  the  ground. 

There  are  various  kinds  of  identity  and  oneness  found 
among  created  things,  by  which  they  become  one  in  different 
manners^  respects  and  degrees^  and  to  various  purposes  ;  several 
of  which  differences  have  been  observed ;  and  every  kind  is 
ordered,  regulated  and  limited,  in  every  respect,  by  divine  con- 
stitution. Some  things,  existing  in  different  times  and  places, 
are  treated  by  their  Creator  as  one  in  one  respect,  and  others  in 
another ;  some  are  united  for  this  rommunication^  and  others 
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for  that ;  but  all  according  to  the  sovereigti  pleasure  of  the 
fountain  of  all  being  and  operation. 

It  appears,  particularly,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  all 
oneness,  by  virtue  whereof  pollution  and  guilt  from  past  wick- 
edness are  derived,  depends  entirely  on  a  divine  establishment. 
It  is  this,  and  this  only,  that  must  account  for  guilt  and  an  evil 
taint  on  any  individual  soul,  in  consequence  of  a  crime  com- 
mitted twenty  or  forty  years  ago,  remaining  still,  and  even  to 
the  end  of  the  world  and  for  ever,  it  is  this  that  must  account 
for  the  continuance  of  any  such  thing,  and  where,  as  conscious' 
ness  of  acts  that  are  past ;  and  for  the  continuance  of  all  hab' 
ks^  either  good  Or  bad :  And  on  this  depends  every  thing  that 
can  belong  to  personal  identity.  And  all  communications,  de- 
rivations, or  continuation  of  qualities,  properties,  or  relations, 
natural  or  moral,  from  what  is  past,  as  if  the  subject  were  one, 
depends  on  no  other  foundation. 

And  I  am  persuaded  that  no  solid  reason  can  be  given,  why 
God — who  constitutes  all  other  created  union  or  oneness  ac- 
cording to  his  pleasure,  and  for  what  purposes,  communications, 
and  effects  he  pleases — may  not  establish  a  constitution  where- 
by the  natural  posterity  of  Adam,  proceeding  from  him,  much 
as  the  buds  and  branches  from  the  stock  or  root  of  a  tree,  should 
be  treated  as  one  with  him,  for  the  derivation,  either  of  righte- 
ousness and  communion  in  rewards,  or  of  the  loss  of  righteous- 
ness, and  consequent  corruption  and  guilt*. 

*  I  appeal  to  such  as  are  not  wont  to  content  themselves  with  judging  by  a  su- 
perficial oppearaece  and  view  of  things,  but  are  habituated  to  examine  things 
strictly  and  closely,  that  they  may  judge  righteous  judgment,  whether  on  supposi- 
tion that  all  mankmd  had  ethexistedj  in  the  manner  mentioned  before,  any  good  rea- 
son can  be  given,  why  their  Creator  might  not,  if  he  had  pleased,  have  establish- 
ed such  an  union  between  Adam  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  as  vras  in  that  case  sup- 
posed. Particularly,  if  it  had  been  the  case,  that  Adam's  posterity  had  actually, 
according  t«  the  law  of  nature,  some  how  grown  out  of  htm,  and  yet  remained  con- 
tiguous tind  literally  united  to  khn,  as  the  branches  to  a  tree,  or  the  members  of  tho 
body  to  the  head ;  and  had  all,  before  the  fall,  existed  together  at  the  same  titne, 
though  in  difftrent  plaeeSf  as  tho  head  and  members  are  in  difierent  places :  In  this 
case,  who  can  determine  that  the  author  of  nature  might  not,  if  it  had  pleased 
him,  have  established  such  an  union  between  the  root  and  branches  of  this 
complex  being,  as  that  all  should  constitute  one  moral  whole ;  so  that  by  the  law 
of  union,  there  should  bo  a  communion  in  each  nwral  aUerationf  and  that  the  heart 
of  every  hraneh  should  at  the  same  moment  participate  with  the  heart  of  the  root,  be 
conformed  to  it  and  concurring  with  it  in  all  its  afiections  and  acts,  and  so  iointly 
partaking,  in  its  state,  as  a  pmrt  of  the  same  thin^  ?  Why  might  not  God,  if  nc  had 
pleased,  liave  fixed  such  a  kind  of  union  as  this,  an  umon  of  the  various  parts  of 
such  a  moral  whote,  as  well  as  many  other  unions,  which  he  has  actually  fixed,  ac- 
cording to  his  sovereign  pleasure  ?  And  if  he  might,  by  his  sovereign  consti- 
tution, have  estabUshed  such  an  union  of  the  various  branches  of  mankind, 
when  existing  in  different  plaees,  I  do  not  see  why  he  might  not  also  do  the  same, 
though  they  exist  in  different  times,  I  know  not  why  succession,  or  diversity  of 
time^  shouCd  make  any  such  constituted  union  more  unreasonable,  than  diversity 
of  plaee,  Tho  only  reason  why  diversity  of  time  can  seem  to  make  it  unreaaonable, 
isUiat  difierence  of  time  shews  there  is  no  absolute  identity  of  the  things  existing 
in  those  different  times :  But  it  shews  this,  I  think,  not  at  aJl  more  than  the  differ- 
cnce  of  the  fhee  of  existence. 
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A*  i  ?t>i  :»ri<'r-  il  'oeaes?  m  created   ihin^s.  whence 
:ji  r-_i."_-  -I.'   tTr  censed-  depends  on  a  dnine  cod- 
iCXX^TC  ii-i:  t?  -i-*%^-".m.  :n   eT^iy  ouieT  respect-  excepting 
-iiAi  r.  2?  r^r'Xi-JLitC  :  J  ■i.'iZfi  »i5«i:»ni.     Tne  wrisdom  which  is 
-ii.-trcjs€C  ^  i>-j5*  c  :o*iiT  ;iir:^i$  apf-ear*  \n  these-  two  thiols. — 
Tt^z^  1*  1.  Diri'3::f;l  iiii.->z7-"  a&i  harmonj  with  of/wr  laws  or 
cc^acriK>:a».  cswtrsilh  r&ai^az  t--^  uie  same  subject :  and  $e- 
^-.azy,  A  ia»  £-"*■•-  ■t--i5>  c-Stiioec.  «  ufeSul  consequences  of 
flkia.  L  c-T^Kdra-'TC     If  iierrK«re  ih*-re  be  any  objection  «tiD 
jfitr  fcXXiiiS  ILJS  c>ssrirn»n  w:ib  A  Jam  and  his  pc»steritT.  it 
siXHC  i«-  tiiii  -t  ij  >■<  s::^:>=LU7  iri*^  in  these  respects.    Bm 
:  exir*"23»  arrr-zarsor  w«:<i>d  it  l*  in  us,  to  Cake  upon  ns  to 
u  7air»5s  c-f  v^  Siauty  and   wisdom  of  the  laws  and 
t2  cxkftTci.oEii  r4  ibe  supreme  Lord  and  C  reator  of 
"?»?  *     Aad  ErU  '"Cihr «:-».  box  if  tht<  constitution  in  pax- 
zn^is  >;  wcZ  c:Qs>>:red.!is  «t?dom.m  the  two  forementioned 
rss9<c:&.  sAj  easv^y  'c^r  ftade  evident.     There  is  an  apparent 
wsk^M  iSkoL^n   to  •-dkef  c:«Dsiiiaiioos  and  laws,  established 
am  mz^tii^ed  -^rj^xizn  i:>e  wboie  system  of  vital  naiure  in 
-:w-.T  wciri:  ali  i^SlTIs  of  nhich.  in  all  successions,  are  de- 
i  tr>z:  i-Vr  »'«;  ■■/■  :%f  «*?,  as  from  their  root  or  tbuntain: 
€A.:-  6<,Ti^vi£  f^>m  XTretxv  aJ  t-n^perties  and  qualities,  that  are 
proc-sr  !-.  t^  namre  aai  capacity  of  the  species :  no  denr/t- 
ftr<  iiarin^  any  one  pcrtVciioa  unless  it  be  what  is  mereW  cir- 
c;i:r^-^iz::.il.  :u:  what  ^-25  in  iis />ws *;?>*•.     And  that  Adam*< 
r-:s::::.r.  --.:-i  ">:   tv::^;  ui  :r.'i!  :rj--,TA;  nirht-:-ou>ne>?  whic!: 
Aiijn   lii::  .:?:,  15  2.s:  ar:a.>jo'j*  to  oihvr  laws  ard  cstablisih- 
!:::■:-:•  r-f.it.r.^  ::•  :iv  :::.:■_:•.  ■:;  liisnkind  ;  £cc---riiini;  lo  which. 
Aii~>  >:^:-:::y  :,^\^  --  :-.?  >:n'-^ti>ij  of  nature,  fn  anvkind. 
s*jr-:r. ::  ! -^  ur-:::  -^  -,^  ,r,  ?ia::i.  w:.:-  ihr  huni^m  race   U-iran  to 

A:ii  a-  s::':a  a  c -.n>mut:on  wa«  rf.'  «»?/  iryjif  in  oiikt  rev 
pec:>,  s?  ^i  was  in  th.ij  i^iat  f-\!ow>.  Seeing  the  dirino  consti- 
riiior:  c?::c:rr.:ii2  th-:  manner  t^f  mankind  coming  into  oxi^t- 
tncr,  was  iuch  a«  did  so  naiura!l\  unite  ihem.^  and  make 
1.V: m  IP.  S'-.  many  respict-  cnf\  naturaiiy  Jeadin?  them  to  acit.^: 
uni  r»  in  ^'Vieiy.  and  manifold  inicrLOurs^,  and  mutual  de- 
Kndence — -Jiin^^  were  wiM:l\  so  e>tablished  that  all  should 
ndttiraiiy  bo  \n  one  and  the  same  mnml  fttitr :  and  not  in 
>u*:h  e\ceoding  diderem  $tate>.  as  that  s«-»me  should  be  wr- 
k-ciiy  ian-^oent  and  holy,  hut  others  corrupt  and  wicked  ;  some 
n-  t«::r2  a  Saviour,  but  otiiers  needing  none  :  some  in  a  con- 
lirm-xi  stale  of  perfect  happitn^f.  but  others  in  a  state  of 
puMic  C'.ndemnaiion  to  perteci  and  eternal  mi^enf :  some 
ju>!]y  expose^i  to  great  calamities  in  thi<  world,  but  others  bv 
ihvir  ir.n«xcncc  raised  alx^ve  all  suflering.  Such  a  vast  diver- 
sity 01  <iato  would  by  means  have  agreed  with  the  natural 
ind  npr*^?«ary  constitution  and  unavoidable  situation  and  cir- 
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cmnstances  of  the  world  of  mankind ;  *'*'  all  made  of  one  blood 
to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,^^  to  be  united  and  blended 
in  society,  and  to  partake  together  in  the  natural  and  common 
goods  and  evils  of  this  lower  world. 

Dr.  T.  urges*  that  sorrow  and  shame  are  only  for  personal 
sin ;  and  it  has  often  been  urged,  that  repentance  can  be  for 
no  other  sin.  To  which  I  would  say,  that  the  use  of  words 
is  very  arbitrary  :  But  that  men's  hearts  should  be  deeply  af- 
fected with  grief  and  humiliation  before  God,  for  the  pollution 
and  guilt  which  they  bring  into  the  world  with  them,  I  think  is 
not  in  the  least  unreasonable.  Nor  is  it  a  thing  strange  and  un- 
heard of,  that  men  should  be  ashamed  of  things  done  by  others^ 
in  whom  they  are  nearly  concerned.  1  am  sure  it  is  not  un- 
scriptural;  especially  when  they  are  justly  looked  upon  in  the 
sight  of  God,  who  sees  the  disposition  of  their  hearts,  as  fully 
consenting  and  concurring. 

From  what  has  been  observed  it  may  appear  there  is  no 
sure  ground  to  conclude,  that  it  must  be  an  absurd  and  impos- 
sible thing  for  the  race  of  mankind  truly  to  partake  of  the  sin 
of  the  first  apostacy,  so  as  that  this,  in  reality  and  propriety, 
shall  become  their  sin ;  by  virtue  of  a  real  union  between 
the  root  and  branches  of  mankind  (truly  and  properly  avail- 
ins  to  such  a  consequence)  established  by  the  author  of  the 
whole  system  of  the  universe ;  to  whose  establishments  are 
owing  all  propriety  and  reality  of  union,  in  any  part  of  that 
system  ;  and  by  virtue  of  the  full  consent  of  the  hearts  of  Adam's 
posterity  to  that  first  apostacy.  And  therefore  the  sin  of  the 
apostacy  is  not  theirs,  merely  because  God  imputes  it  to  them  ; 
but  it  is  truly  and  properly  theirs,  and  on  that  ground  God  im- 
putes it  to  them. 

By  reason  of  the  established  union  between  Adam  and 
his  posterity,  the  case  is  far  otherwise  between  him  and  them, 
than  it  is  between  distinct  parts  or  individuals  of  Adam's  race 
betwixt  whom  is  no  such  constituted  union  :  As  between 
children  and  other  ancestors.  Concerning  whom  is  apparently 
to  be  understood  that  place,  Ezek.  xviii.  1 — ^20t  where  God  re- 
proves the  Jews  for  the  use  they  made  of  that  proverb,  "  The 
fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes,  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set 
on  edge ;"  and  tells  them,  that  hereafter  they  shall  no  more 
have  occasion  to  use  this  proverb ;  and  that  if  a  son  sees  the 
wickedness  of  his /o/Aer,  and  sincerely  disapproves  it  and  avoids 
it,  and  he  himself  is  righteous,  ^^  he  shall  not  die  for  the  iniquity 
of  his  father ;  that  all  souls,  both  the  ^ul  of  the  father  and  the 
son  are  his,  and  that  therefore  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity 
of  his  father,  nor  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  son ;  but 
the  sold  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die ;  that  the  righteousness  of  the 

*  Page  14.  t  Which  Dr.  T.  aliedges,  p.  10,  US. 
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ijjfctifflM  iiill  hr  Tim  frrr,  ir^  **^  — Ut^wK^^^  ...^  •u^  '"^^'^ 
fSdlhe  upon  Um.^  The  thiiy  demiei,  im  comwnmlkm  fai  Ike 
gpk  aad  pimkliinrnf  of  the  mm  of  othen,  that  eie  finenl 
peiti  of  AdmmH  race ;  and  eqireariy  in  thai  eaae«  where  dme 
MM  eomem  and  ooocnnenee,  hot  m  linoere  diBeppiobetioDof 
the  wkkadnes  of  maccetoti.  It  k  dedaied  that  dUM^<a  who 
aie^Ul  aadcoaieto  act  far  ihemiehee,  who  are  iMhlwi»i 
aad  do  aot  approTe  ci^  hot  nncerely  coDdemn  the  wiuedaoa 
of  fUm  JMm^  diall  not  be  pnnisbed  for  their  diiappnweJ 
aad  avoided  iiik|Dities.  The  occawm  of  what  is  here  aaid,  ai 
waD  as  the  design  and  pbun  sense,  shews,  that  nothing  ii  ia- 
tessled  in  the  k«st  degree  inconsistent  with  what  has  beea  sup- 
posed coDoeming  Adun^  posteritjr  sinning  and  fidli^g  in  Im 
apoitacj.  The  occasion  is,  tiie  peojile^  muniMiriiig  at  GoA 
Bwtiiods  onder  the  Mosaic  diqicMation;  agreeable  to  Aal  ii 
Levit  zzvL  39.  *^  And  they  that  are  Ml  of  you  shaD  ime  air^ 
in  their  iniooity  in  their  enemies*  land,  and  also  in  die  iniqsitiai 
of  their,  falhers  shall  they  pine  away  with  them  :^  and  other 
parallel  fdac^s,  respecting  extenial  jodgments,  which  were  the 
pomshments  most  plainly  threate&ra,  and  cluefly  insieted  on, 
under  that  diqieasatioo  (which  was,  as  it  were,  an  exUrmi  aai 
cnraol  covenant)  and  particularly  the  people  softriqg  SQch 
terrible  jodgments  in  EsekiellB  time,  for  the  sins  of  Uanaseeh; 
according  to  what  God  says  by  Jeremiah,  (Jcv;  xv.  4.)  and 
agreeable  to  what  is  said  in  that  confession.  Lam.  t.  7.  "'Oer 
fathers  have  sinned  and  are  not,  and  we  have  borne  thdr  im- 
qnities  !'* 

In  what  is  said  here,  there  is  a  special  respect  to  the 
gospel-dispensation  ;  as  is  ffreatly  confamed  by  comparing  tUs 
place  with  Jer.  xxxi.  29—31.  Under  which  dispensation,  the 
righteousneser  of  Grod^s  dealings  with  mankind  wonM  be  more 
fiiUy  manifested,  in  the  clear  rerelation  then  to  be  made  of  the 
method  of  0^^""%  judgment^  by  which  the^o!  gtaie  of  wicked 
men  is  determined  ;  which  is  not  according  to  the  behavioor  of 
their  particular  ancestors ;  but  every  one  is  dealt  with  acconfing 
to  the  sin  of  Atf  cwn  wicked  heart,  or  sinfol  nature  and  prac- 
tice. The  affair  of  derwaiicn  of  the  natural  corruption  of  mss- 
kind  in  general,  and  of  their  consent  to^  and  participation  o^« 
the  primitice  and  common  apostacy,  is  not  in  the  least  inte^ 
meddled  with,  by  any  thing  meant  in  the  true  scope  and  dedgn 
of  this  place  in  EzekieL 

On  the  whole,  if  any  do  not  like  the  philosophy,  or  the 
metaphysics  (as  some  peniaps  may  choose  to  call  it)  made  ose 
of  in  the  foregoing  reasonings ;  yet  I  cannot  doubt,  but  that  a 

} proper  consideration  of  what  is  apparent  and  undeniable  in 
act,  with  respect  to  the  dependence  of  the  state  and  course  of 
things  in  the  universe  on  the  sovereign  constitutions  of  the 
supreme  Author  and  Lord  of  all — ^who  Ogives  account  to  nooe 
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of  any  of  his  matters,  and  whose  ways  are  past  finding  out^^— 
will  be  sufficient,  with  persons  of  common  modesty  and  sobriety, 
to  stop  their  mouths  from  making  peremptory  decisions  against 
the  justice  of  God,  respecting  what  is  so  plainly  and  fully  taught 
in  his  holy  word,  concerning  the  derivation  of  depravity  and 
guilt  from  Adam  to  his  posterity. 

This  is  enough,  one  would  think,  for  ever  to  silence  such 
bold  expressions  as  these — ^"^  If  this  be  just^ — if  the  scriptures 
teach  such  doctrine,  &c.  then  the  scriptures  are  of  no  use — un- 
derstanding is  no  understanding, — and,  what  a  God  musthe  be, 
that  can  thus  curse  innocent  creatures ! — Is  this  thy  God,  O 
Christian  /" — &c.  Sic. 

It  may  not  be  improper  here  to  add  something  (by  way  of 
supplement  to  this  chapter,  in  which  we  have  had  occasion  to 
say  so  much  about  the  imptUation  of  Adam^s  sin)  concerning 
the  opinions  of  two  divines,  of  no  inconsiderable  note  among 
the  dissenters  in  England,  relating  to  a  partial  imputation  of 
Adam^s  first  sin. 

One  of  them  supposes,  that  this  sin,  though  truly  imputed 
to  INFANTS,  so  that  thereby  they  are  exposed  to  a  proper 
punishment^  yet  is  not  imputed  to  them  in  such  a  degree^  as 
that  upon  this  account  they  should  be  liable  to  eternal  punish- 
ment, as  Adam  himself  was,  but  only  to  temporal  deaths  or 
annihilation ;  Adam  himself,  the  immediate  actor,  being  made 
infinitely  more  guilty  by  it,  than  his  posterity.  On  which  I 
would  observe  ;  that  to  suppose  God  imputes  not  all  the  ffuilt 
of  Adam's  sin,  but  only  some  little  part  of  it,  relieves  noming 
but  one's  imagination.  To  think  of  poor  little  infants  bearing 
such  torments  for  Adam's  sin  as  they  sometimes  do  in  this 
world,  and  these  torments  ending  in  death  and  annihilation, 
may  sit  easier  on  the  imagination,  than  to  conceive  of  their 
sunering  eternal  mise^  for  it  But  it  does  not  at  all  relieve 
one's  reason.  There  is  no  rule  of  reason  that  can  be  supposed 
to  lie  against  imputing  a  sin  in  the  whole  of  it,  which  was  com- 
mitted oy  one,  to  another  who  did  not  personally  commit  it, 
but  what  will  also  lie  against  its  being  so  imputed  and  punished 
in  part.  For  all  the  reasons  (if  there  be  any)  lie  against  the 
imputation  ;  not  the  quantity  or  degree  of  what  is  imputed.  If 
there  be  any  rule  of  reason,  that  is  strong  and  good,  lying 
against  a  proper  derivation  or  communication  oi  guilt  from 
one  that  acted,  to  another  that  did  not  act ;  then  it  lies  against 
all  that  is  of  this  nature.  The  force  of  the  reasons  brought 
against  imputing  Adam's  sin  to  his  posterity  (if  there  be  any 
force  in  them)  lies  in  this.  That  Adam  and  his  posterity  are  not 
one.  But  this  lies  as  properly  against  charging  a  pci^  of  the 
guilt  as  the  whole.  For  Adam's  posterity,  by  not  being  the 
same  with  him,  had  no  more  hand  in  a  little  of  what  was  done 
than  the  whole.     They  were  as  absolutely  free  from  being 
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Adm^  tnl  tin  to  his  postcritf  ,  wilhoiit  owniiig  that  thev  u« 
jwtljr  tinted  asanneis,  trulj  goUtj,  and  children  of  wntk  oq 
that  aeeoant ;  nor  onles  they  mom  a  just  imputation  of  the 
whole  of  the  ctiI  of  that  transgression ;  at  least  all  that  ^<h^ 
tains  to  the  essence  of  that  act,  as  a  full  and  complete  YiolatKui 
of  the  covenant  which  Crod  had  established  ;  even  as  much  as  tf 
each  one  of  mankind  had  the  like  covenant  established  with  him 
singhr,  and  had  by  the  bke  direct  and  fiill  act  of  rebelKoiu  vio- 
lated it  for  himseUl 


CHAP.  IV. 
Wherein  several  oiher  Objectiims  tinr  coHsitirrtiL 

DR.  T.  objects  against  Adam^s  posterity  being  sup|H>stHt 
to  come  into  the  world  under  a  forfeiture  of  GimI^s  bies»ing« 
and  subject  to  his  curse  tlirough  his  siO) — ^That  at  the  rr^ 
tcratian  of  the  world  after  the  flood,  God  oronouncetl  Oi|ui* 
Talent  or  greater  blessings  on  Noah  antl  nis  s^ons,  than  he 
did  on  Adam  at  his  creation,  when  he  said,  ^^  be  fruitful  and 
multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  have  dominion  over  the 
fish  of  the  sea,^^  Sic* — ^To  this  I  answer  in  the  following  re- 
marks. 

1.  As  it  has  been  already  shewn,  that  in  tlie  threatening 
denounced  for  Adam^s  sin,  there  was  nothing  which  appears 
inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  this  present  life  for  a  sea* 
son,  or  with  propagating  his  kind  ;  so  for  the  like  reason,  there 
appears  nothing  in  that  threatening,  upon  the  supposition  that 
it  reached  Adam^s  posterity,  inconsistent  with  enjoying  the 
temporal  blessings  of  the  present  life,  as  lonff  as  this  is  con- 
tinued; even  those  temporal  blessings  which  God  pronounced 
on  Adam  at  his  first  creation.  For  it  must  be  observed,  that 
the  blessings  which  God  pronounced  on  Adam  when  he  created 
him,  and  before  the  trial  of  his  obedience,  were  not  the  same 
with  the  blessings  which  were  suspended  on  his  obedience.  The 
blessings  thus  suspended,  were  the  blessings  of  eternal  life; 
which,  if  he  had  maintained  his  integrity  tlirough  his  trial, 
would  have  been  pronounced  upon  him  afterwards ;  when  GocI 
as  his  judge  should  have  given  him  his  reward.  God  might 
indeed,  if  he  had  pleased,  immediately  have  deprived  him  of 
Ufe^  and  of  all  temporal  blessings  given  him  before.  But  those 
blessings  pronounced  on  him.  beforehand,  were  not  Uie  things 
for  the  obtaining  of  which  his  trial  was  appointed.  These  ware 
reserved  till  the  iswe  of  his  trial  should  be  seen,  and  then  to  bo 

*  See  page  SS,  &c.  £(. 
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pronounced  in  the  blessed  sentence,  which  would  have  been 
passed  upon  him  by  his  judge,  when  Gh)d  came  to  decree  to 
Umhis  reward  for  his  approved  fidelity.  The  pronouncing 
of  these  latter  blessings  on  a  degenerate  race,  that  had  fallen 
under  the  threatening  denounced,  would  indeed  (without  a  re- 
demption) have  been  inconsistent  with  the  conttiMUm  which 
had  been  established.  But  giving  them  the /onuer  kind  of  bles- 
sings, which  were  not  the  things  suspended  on  the  trial,  or  de- 
pendent on  his  fidelity  (and  these  to  be  continued  for  a  season) 
was  not  at  all  inconsistent  therewith. 

2.  It  is  no  more  an  evidence  of  Adam^s  posterity  being 
not  included  in  the  threatening  denounced  for  his  eating  the 
forbidden  fruit,  that  they  still  have  the  temporal  blessings  of 
firuitfiilness,  and  a  dominion  over  the  creatures  continued  to 
them,  than  it  is  an  evidence  of  Adam  bein^g  not  included  in  that 
threateninff  himself,  that  he  had  these  blessings  continued  to  him, 
was  fruitfiju,  and  had  dominion  over  the  creatures  after  hisfaU^ 
equally  with  his  posterity. 

3.  There  is  ffood  evidence  that  the  benedictions  God  pro- 
nounced on  Nodi  and  his  posterity,  were  granted  on  a  new 

foundation;  a  dispensation  diverse  from  any  grant,  promise, 
or  revelation  which  God  gave  to  'Adam,  antecedently  to  his 
fall ;  even  on  the  foundation  of  the  covenant  of  grace  establish- 
ed in  Christ  Jesus  ;  a  dispensation,  the  design  of  which  is  to 
deliver  men  from  the  curse  that  came  upon  them  by  Adam^s 
sin,  and  to  bring  them  to  greater  blessing  than  ever  he  had. — 
These  blessings  were  pronounced  on  Noah  and  his  seed,  on 
the  same  foundation  whereon  afterwards  the  blessing  was  pro- 
nounced on  Abraham  and  his  seed,  which  included  both  spiri- 
tual and  temporal  benefits. — Noah  had  his  name  prophetically 
given  him  by  his  father  Lamech,  because  by  him  and  his  seed 
deliverance  should  be  obtained  from  the  curse  which  came  by 
Adam's  fall.  Gen.  v.  29.  "  And  he  called  his  name  Noah  (i.  e. 
Rbst)  saying,  This  same  shall  comfort  us  concerning  our  work, 
and  toil  of  our  hands,  because  of  the  ground  which  the  Lord 
hath  cursed.''  Pursuant  to  the  scope  and  intent  of  this  pro- 
phecy (which  indeed  seems  to  respect  the  same  thing  with  the 
prophecy  in  Gen.  iii.  15.)  are  the  blessings  pronounced  on  Noah 
after  the  flood.  There  is  this  evidence  of  these  blessings  be- 
ing conveyed  through  the  channel  of  the  covenant  of  grace, 
and  by  the  redemption  through  Jesus  Christ,  that  they  were 
obtained  by  sacrifice  ;  or  were  bestowed  as  the  effect  of  God*s 
favour  to  mankind,  which  was  in  consequence  of  "  smelling  a 
sweet  savour"  in  the  sacrifice  which  Noah  off'ered.  And  it  is 
very  evident  by  the  epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  that  the  ancient 
sacrifices  never  obtained  the  favour  of  God,  but  only  by  virtue 
of  the  relation  they  had  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ. — Now  that 
Noah  and  his  family  had  been  so  wonderfully  saved  from  the 
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wrath  of  God,  which  had  destroyed  the  rest  of  the  world,  and 
the  world  was  as  it  were  restored  from  a  ruined  state,  there 
was  a  proper  occasion  to  point  to  the  great  salraiiam  to  come 
by  Christ :  As  it  was  a  common  thing  for  God,  on  occasion 
of  some  great  temporal  salvation  of  his  people,  or  restoration 
from  a  low  and  miserable  state,  to  renew  the  intimations  of 
the  great  spiritual  restoration  of  the  world  by  Ckrist^s  Re* 
demption.*  God  deals  with  the  generality  of  mankind  in  their 

E resent  state,  far  differently,  on  occasion  of  the  redemption 
y  Jesus  Christ,  from  what  he  otherwise  would  do :  For,  be- 
ing capable  subjects  of  saving  mercy,  they  have  a  day  of 
patience  and  grace,  and  innumerable  temporal  blessings  be* 
stowed  on  them  ;  which,  as  the  Apostle  signifies  (Acts  xiv.  17.) 
are  testimonies  of  God^s  reconcileableness  to  sinful  men,  to  put 
them  upon  seeking  after  God. 

But  beside  the  sense  in  which  the  posterity  of  Noah  in 
general  partake  of  these  blessings  of  dominion  over  the  creor 
tures^  Sic.  Noah  himself,  and  all  such  of  his  posterity  as  have 
obtained  like  precious /ai<^  with  that  exercised  by  him  in  offer- 
ing his  sacrifice^  which  made  it  a  sweet  savour^  and  by  which  it 
procured  these  blessings,  have  dominion  over  the  creatures, 
through  Christ,  in  a  more  excellent  sense  than  Adam  in  inno- 
cency ;  as  they  are  ^^  made  kings  and  priests  unto  God,  and 
reign  with  Christ,^^  and  ^^  all  things  are  theirs,^^  by  a  covenant 
of  Grace.  They  partake  with  Christ  in  that  ^^  dominion  over 
the  beasts  of  the  earth,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  fishes  of  the 
sea,^^  spoken  of  in  the  8th  Psalm  ;  which  is  by  the  Apostle  in- 
terpreted of  Clwist's  dominion  over  the  world,  (i  Cor.  xv.  27. 
and  Heb.  ii.  7.)  And  the  time  is  coming,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  posterity  of  Noah,  and  each  of  his  sons,  shall  partake 
of  this  more  honourable  and  excellent  dominion  over  the  crea- 
tures, through  him  ^^  in  whom  all  the  families  of  the  earth  shall 
be  blessed.^^  Neither  is  there  any  need  of  supposing  thkt-thcse 
blessings  have  their  most  complete  accomplishment,  till  many 

Eages  after  they  were  granted,  any  more  than  the  blessing  on  Ja- 
net, expressed  in  those  words,  ^'  God  shall  enlarge  Japhet,  and 
e  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of  Shem." 

But  that  Noah's  posterity  have  such  blessings  given  them 
through  the  great  Redeemer,  who  suspends  and  removes  the 
curse  which  came  through  Adam's  sin,  surely  is  no  argument, 
that  they  originally,  as  in  their  natural  state,  are  not  under 
the  curse.  That  men  have  blessings  through  grace^  is  no  evi- 
dence of  their  being  not  justly  exposed  to  the  curse  by  nature; 
but  it  rather  argues  the  contrary.  For  if  they  did  not  deserve 
the  curse,  they  would  not  depend  on  grace  and  redemption  for 

*  It  may  be  noted,  that  Dr.  T.  himself  signiftes  it  at  hit  mind,  that  these 
blesaiiigs  on  Noah  were  on  account  of  the  coveiuml  of  gr^e^  p.  84,  90,  91, 
99,  9* 
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the  removal  of  it,  and  for  briogiog  them  into  a  state  of  &Tour 
with  God.  ,  , 

Another  obiecUon,  which  our  authw  strenuously  o^es 
against  the  doclnne  of  original  tin,  is,  that  it  disparages  the  di- 
raie  goodness  in  giving  us  our  being  :  which  we  ought  to  re- 
ceive with  thankralness,  as  a  ^eat  g^ft  of  God's  beneficence, 
uid  look  upon  as  the  firat,  original  and  fiindamental  fruit  of  the 
divine  liberaUty.* 

To  this  1  answer  in  the  following  observations  : 

1.  This  argument  is  built  on  the  supposed  truth  of  a  thing 
in  dispute  ;  and  so  is  a  begging  of  the  question.  Il  is  built  on 
this  supposition,  that  we  are  not  properly  looked  upon  as  one 
with  OUT  Jiritjathery  in  the  state  wherein  God  at  tirst  created 
tdm,  and  in  his  fall  from  that  state.  If  we  are  so,  it  becomes 
the  whole  race  to  acknowledge  God's  great  goodness  to  them, 
in  the  state  wherein  mankind  was  made  at  firit ;  in  the  ht^py 
state  they  were  then  in,  and  the  fair  opportunity  they  then  had 
of  obtaining  confirmed  and  eternal  haf^nneu  f  and  to  acknow- 
ledge it  as  an  aggravation  of  their  apoatacy  ;  and  to  bumble 
themeelvfs,  that  mey  were  so  ungratefiil  as  to  rebel  against 
their  good  Creator.  Certainly  we  mav  all  do  this  with  as 
much  reason,  as  the  people  of  Israel  in  Daniel's  and  Nehemi- 
ah's  times,  who  did  with  thankfulness  acknowledge  God's  great 
goodness  to  their  fathers,  many  ages  before ;  and  in  their  con- 
fessions they  bewailed,  and  took  shame  to  themselves,  for  the 
sins  committed  by  their  fathers,  notwithstanding  such  great 
socMlness.  (See  the  9th  chapter  of  Daniel,  and  the  ixth  of 
Nebemiah.) 

2.  If  Dr.  T.  would  imply  in  his  objection,  thftt  it  doth  not 
consist  with  the  goodness  of  God,  to  give  mankind  being  in  a 
state  of  misery,  whatever  was  done  before  by  Adam,  whether 
he  sinned  or  did  not  sin.  1  reply,  if  it  be  justly  so  ordered, 
that  tbisre  should  be  a  posterity  of  Adam  which  roust  be  looked 
upon  as  one  with  him ;  then  it  is  no  more  contrary  to  God's 
attribute  of  goodness  to  give  being  to  his  posterity  in  a  state 
of  punishment,  than  to  continue  the  being  of  the  same  wicked 
and  guilty  person,  who  has  made  himself  guilty,  in  a  state  of 
punishment.  The  giving  of  being,  and  the  continuing  of  be- 
ing, are  both  alUe  the  work  of  God's  power  and  will,  and 
both  are  alike  fundamental  to  all  blessings  of  man's  present 
and  future  existence.  And  if  it  be  said,  it  cannot  be  justly 
so  ordered,  that  there  should  be  a  posterity  of  Adam  which 
should  be  looked  upon  as  one  with  him,  this  is  begging  the 
question. 

3.  If  our  author  would  have  us  to  suppose  that  it  is  con* 
trary  to  the  attribute  of  goodness  for  God,  m  any  case,  by  an 
immediate  act  of  his  power,  to  cause  existence,  and  to  cause 

•  P«g8  U6,  557,  MO,  n— 7*  8. 
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new  existence,  which  shall  be  an  exceeding  miserable  exist- 
ence, by  reason  of  exposedness  to  eternal  ruin  ;  then  ttis 
own  scheme  must  be  supposed  contrary  to  the  attribute  of 
God^s  goodness  :  For  he  supposes,  that  God  will  raise  multi- 
tudes from  the  dead  at  the  last  day  (which  will  be  giving  new 
existence  to  their  bodies,  and  to  bodily  life  and  sense)  in  order 
only  to  their  suffering  eternal  destruction. 

4.  Notwithstanding  we  are  so  sinful  and  miserable  as  we 
are  by  nature,  yet  we  may  have  great  reason  to  bless  God,  that 
he  has  given  us  our  being  under  so  glorious  a  dispensation  of 
grace  through  Jesus  Christ ;  hy  which  we  have  a  happy  oppor* 
tunity  to  be  delivered  from  this  sin  and  misery,  and  to  obtain 
unspeakable  eternal  happiness.  And  because  through  our  own 
wicked  inclinations,  we  are  disposed  so  to  neglect  and  abuse  this 
mercy,  as  to  fail  of  final  benent  by  it,  this  is  no  reason  why  we 
ought  not  to  be  thankful  for  it,  even  according  to  our  author^s 
own  sentiments.  What  (says  he*^  if  the  whole  world  lies  m 
wickedness,  and  few  therefore  shall  be  saved  ?  Have  men  no 
reason  to  be  thankful,  because  they  are  wicked  and  ungrateful, 
and  abuse  their  bemg  and  God^s  bounty  ?  Suppose  our  own  evU 
inclinations  do  withhold  us,  viz.  from  seeking  afler  happiness, 
of  which  under  the  light  of  the  gospel  we  are  placed  within 
the  nearer  and  easier  reach ;  ^^  suppose  the  whole  Christian 
world  should  lie  in  wickedness,  and  but  few  Christians  should 
be  saved,  is  it  therefore  certainly  true,  that  we  cannot  reasona* 
blv  tlumk  God  for  the  gospel  ?^^  Well,  and  though  the  evU  in* 
cltnationsj  which  hinder  our  seeking  and  obtaining  happiness 
by  so  glorious  an  advantage,  are  what  we  are  bom  with,  yet  if 
those  inclinations  are  our  fault  or  sin,  that  alters  not  the  case ; 
and  to  say  they  are  not  our  sin,  is  still  beggins  the  question* 
Yea,  it  will  follow  from  several  thin^  assertedby  our  author, 
that  notwithstanding  men  are  6am  m  such  circumstances  as 
that  they  are  under  a  very  great  improbability  of  ever  becoming 
righteous,  yet  they  may  have  reason  to  be  thankful  for  their  be- 
ing. Thus  particularly.  Dr.  T.  asserts,  that  all  men  have  rea* 
son  of  thankfiilness  for  their  being ;  and  yet  he  supposes  that 
the  heathen  world,  taken  as  a  collective  body,  were  dead  in 
sin,  and  could  not  deliver  or  help  themselves,  and  therefore  stood 
in  necessity  of  the  Christian  dispensation.  And  not  only  so, 
but  he  supposes  that  the  Christian  world  is  now  at  length 
brought  to  the  like  deplorable  and  helpless  circumstances,  and 
needs  a  new  dispensation  for  its  relief.  According  to  these 
things,  the  world  m  general,  not  only  formerly  but  even  at  this 
day,  are  dead  in  sin,  and  helpless  as  to  their  salvation ;  and 
therefore  the  generality  of  them  that  are  bom  into  it,  are 
much  more  likely  to  perish,  than  otherwise,  till  the  new  dis- 
pensation comes :  And  yet  he  supposes  we  all  have  reason 
to  be  thankful  for  our  being.    Yea,  further  still,  I  think  ac- 
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cording  to  our  author^s  doctrine,  men  may  have  great  reason 
to  be  thanhful  to  God  for  bringing  them  into  a  state,  which 
yet,  as  the  case  is,  is  attended  with  misery,  as  its  certain  con- 
sequence.    As  with  respect  to  God^s  raising  the  wicked  to 
life  at  the  last  day ;  which  he  supposes,  is  in   itself  a  greet 
benefit,  procured  by  Christ,  and  the  wonderful  grace  of  God 
through  him :    And  if  it  l>e  the  fruit  of  God^s  wonderful  grace, 
surely  men  ought  to  be  thankful  for  that  grace,  and  praise  God 
for  it    Our  doctrine  of  original  sin,  therefore,  no  more  dispa- 
rages God's  goodness  in  man^s  formation  in  the  womb,  than 
his  doctrine  disparages  God's  goodness  in  their  resurrectm 
from  the  grave. 

Another  argument,  which  Dr.  T.  makes  use  of,  against 
the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  is  what  the  scripture  reveals  of  the 
process  of  the  day  of  judgment ;  which  represents  the  judge  as 
dealing  with  men  singly  and  separately^  rendering  to  every 
man  according  to  his  deeds,  and  according  to  the  improvement 
he  has  made  of  the  particular  powers  and  talents  God  has  giv- 
en him  personally  *. 

But  this  objection  will  vanish,  if  we  consider  what  is  the 
end  or  design  of  that  pubUc  judgment.  Now  this  will  not  be, 
that  God  may  find  out  what  men  are,  or  what  punishment  or 
reward  is  proper  for  them,  or  in  order  to  the  passing  of  a  right 
judgment  of  these  things  within  himself,  which  is  the  end  of 
human  trials ;  but  it  is  to  manifest  what  men  are  to  their  own 
consciences,  and  to  the  world.  As  the  day  of  judgment  is 
called  "  the  day  of  the  revelation  of  the  righteous  judgment 
of  God  ;'^  in  order  to  this  God  will  make  use  of  evidences  or 
proofs.  But  the  proper  evidences  of  the  wickedness  of  men's 
hearts  (the  true  seat  of  all  wickedness)  both  as  to  corruption  of 
nature,  and  additional  pollution  and  guilt,  are  men's  works. 

The  special  end  of  God's  public  judgment  wi JJ  be,  to 
make  a  proper,  perfect,  open  distinction  among  men,  rightly  to 
state  and  manifest  their  diflerence  one  from  another,  in  order 
to  tliat  separation  and  difference  in  the  eternal  retribution  that 
is  to  follow :  and  this  difference  will  be  made  to  appear  by  their 
personal  works. 

There  are  two  things  with  regard  to  which  men  will  be 
tried,  and  openly  distinguished  by  the  perfect  judgment  of 
God  at  the  last  day ;  according  to  the  twofold  reed  aistincticn 
subsisting  among  mankind  :  ru.  (1)  The  difference  of  state; 
that  primary  and  grand  distinction,  whereby  all  mankind  are 
divided  into  two  sorts,  the  righteous  and  the  wicked.  (2.)  That 
secondary  distinction^  whereby  both  sorts  differ  from  otners  in 
the  same  general  state,  in  degrees  of  additional  fruits  of  righte- 
ousness and  wickedness.  Now  the  Judge,  in  order  to  manifest 
both  these,  will  judge  men  according  to  their  personal  works. 
But  to  inquire  at  the  day  of  judgment,  whether  Adam  sinned  or 
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no,  or  whether  men  arc  to  be  looked  upon  as  ooe  with  hiia^ 
and  so  partakers  in  his  sin,  is  what  in  no  respect  tends  to.  KO^Ai- 
feat  either  of  these  distinctions.  -^M^ 

1,  The ^r«l  thing  to  be  manifested,  will  be  the  sMe  that 
each  man  is  in,  with  respect  to  the  gr<md  distinction  pf  the 
whole  world  of  mankind  into  righteous  and  wicked  9  Qi^  in 
metaphorical  language,  wheat  and  tares  ;  or,  the  children  of  the 
kingaomof  Christ,  and  the  children  of  the  wicked  one^  the  lat- 
ter, the  head  of  the  apostacy ;  but  the  former,  the  head  of  the 
restoration  and  recovery.  The  Judge,  in  manifesting  this,  will 
prove  men^s  hearts  by  thdr  works^  in  such  as  have  had  oppor- 
tunity to  perform  any  works  in  the  body.  The  evil  works  of 
the  children  of  the  wicked  one  will  be  the  proper  manifestation 
and  evidence  or  proof  of  whatever  belongs  to  the  general 
state  of  such;  and  particularly  they  will  prove  tb^t  they 
belong  to  the  kingdom  of  the  great  deceiver,  and  head  of  th^ 
apostacy,  as  they  will  demonstrate  the  exceeding  corruption  of 
their  nature,  and  full  consent  of  their  hearts  to  the  common 
apostacy ;  and  also  that  their  hearts  never  relinquished  thQ 
apostacy,  by  a  cordial  adherence  to  Christ,  the  great  restorer* 
The  Judge  will  also  make  use  of  the  good  works  of  the  righto- 
ous  to  shew  their  interest  in  the  redemption  of  Christ ;  as  there^ 
by  will  be  manifested  the  sincerity  of  their  hearts  in  their  ac- 
ceptance of,  and  adherence  to  the  Redeemer  and  his  rightepua- 
ness.  And  in  thus  proving  the  state  of  men^s  hearts  by  their 
actions,  the  circumstances  of  those  actions  must  necessarily 
come  into  consideration,  to  manifest  the  true  quality  of  their 
actions ;  as,  each  one^s  talents,  opportunities,  advantages,  light, 
motives,  4*^. 

2.  The  other  thing  to  be  manifested,  will  be  that  secondary 
distinction^  wherein  particular  persons,  both  righteous  and 
wicked,  differ  from  one  another  in  the  degree  of  secondary 
good  or  evil ;  the  degree  of  evil  fruit,  which  is  additional  tp 
the  guilt  and  corruption  of  the  whole  body  of  apostates  and 
enemies ;  and  the  degree  of  personal  goodness  and  good  fruit, 
which  is  a  secondary  goodness,  with  respect  to  the  righteous- 
ness and  merits  of  Christ,  which  belong  to  all  by  that  sincere 
faith  manifested  in  all.  Of  this  also  each  one^s  works^  with  their 
circumstances,  opportunities,  talents,  &c.  will  be  the  proper 
evidence. 

As  to  the  nature  and  aggravations  of  the  general  aposta- 
cy by  Adam^s  sin,  and  also  the  nature  and  sufficiency  of  the 
redemption  by  Jesus  Christ,  the  ereat  restorer,  though  both 
these  will  have  vast  influence  on  the  eternal  state  which  men 
shall  be  adjudged  to,  yet  neither  of  them  will  properly  belong 
to  the  trial  men  will  be  tlie  subjects  of  at  that  day,  in  order 
to  the  manifestation  of  their  state,  wherein  they  are  distinguish- 
ed one  from  another.  They  will  belong  to  the  business  of  that 
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day  no  otherwise,  than  the  manifestation  of  the  great  truths  of 
rewion  in  general  L^Lthe  nature  and  perfections  of  God,  the 
dependence  of  manraRl  on  God,  as  their  creator  and  preserver, 
6lc.  Such  truths  as  these  will  also  have  great  influence  on 
the  eternd  state  to  which  men  will  then  be  adjudged,  as  they 
aggravate  the  guilt  of  man^s  wickedness,  and  must  be  consi- 
dered in  order  to  a  due  estimate  of  Christ's  righteousness, 
and  men's  personal  virtue ;  yet  being  of  general  and  equal 
concernment,  will  not  properly  belong  to  the  trial  of  particular 

persons. 

Another  thing  urged  by  our  author  particularly  against 
the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  is  this :  "  Though,  in  scripture, 
action  is  frequently  said  to  be  imputed^  reckotied^  cuxounted  to 
a  person,  it  is  no  other  than  his  own  act  and  deed."*  In  the 
same  place  he  cites  a  number  of  places  of  scripture  where 
these  words  are  used,  which  he  says  are  all  that  he  can  find  in 
the  bible. 

But  we  are  no  way  concerned  with  this  argument  at  pre- 
sent, any  further  than  it  relates  to  imputation  of  sin,  or  siniiil 
action.  Therefore  all  that  is  in  the  argument  which  relates 
to  the  present  purpose,  is  this :  That  the  word  is  so  often  ap- 

Elied  in  scripture  to  signify  God's  imputing  of  personal  sin, 
ut  never  once  to  his  imputing  of  Adam's  sin. — So  ofien  / — 
How  often  ? — But  twice.  Tliere  are  but  two  of  all  those  places 
which  he  reckons  up,  that  have  any  reference  to  God  tmpttf- 
ing  sin  to  any  person,  where  there  is  any  evidence  that  only 
personal  sin  is  meant ;  (LeviU  xvii.  3,  4.  and  2  Tim.  iv.  16.) 
All  therefore  that  the  argument  comes  to,  is  this :  That  the 
word  impute^  is  applied  twice  in  scripture  to  the  case  of  God 
imputing  sin,  and  neither  of  those  times  to  signify  the  imput- 
ing of  Adam's  sin,  but  both  times  it  has  reference  to  personal 
sin;  therefore  Adam's  sin  is  not  imputed  to  his  posterity. — 
And  this  is  to  be  noted,  that  one  of  these  two  places,  even  that 
in  Levit.  xvii.  3,  4.  does  not  speak  of  imputing  the  act  com- 
mitted, but  another  not  committed.  The  words  are, "  What 
man  soever  there  be  of  the  house  of  Israel,  that  killeth  an  ox 
or  lamb  or  goat  in  the  camp,  or  that  killeth  it  out  of  the  camp, 
and  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  of  the  con- 
gregation, to  offer  an  offering  unto  the  Lord,  before  the  taber- 
nacle of  the  Lord,  blood  shall  be  imputed  unto  that  man  ;  he 
hath  shed  blood :  that  man  shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his 
people,"  i.  e.  plainly,  murder  shall  be  imputed  to  him :  He 
shaU  be  put  to  death  for  it,  and  therein  punished  with  the  same 
Severity  as  if  he  had  slain  a  man.  It  is  plain  by  Isai.  Ixvi.  3. 
that,  in  some  cases,  shedding  the  blood  of  beasts  in  an  unlaw- 
ful mannar,  was  imputed  to  them  as  if  they  slew  a  man, 
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But  whether  it  be  so  or  not,  although  in  both  these  places 
the  word  impute  be  applied  to  personal .  sin,  and  to  the  very 
act,  or  although  this  could  be  said  of  aA  the  places  wUch  our 
author  reckons  up ;  yet  that  the  word  impute  is  never  ex- 
pressly applied  to  Adam^s  sin,  does  no  more  argue  that  it  is 
not  imputed  to  his  posterity,  than  it  argues  that  pride,  unbe- 
lief, lying,  theft,  oppression,  persecution,  fornication,  adultery^ 
sodomy,  perjury,  idolatry,  and  innumerable  other  particular 
moral  evils  are  never  imputed  to  the  persons  that  committed 
them,  or  in  whom  they  are  ;  because  the  word  impute^  though 
so  often  used  in  scripture,  is  never  applied  to  any  of  these  kinds 
of  wickedness. 

I  know  not  what  can  be  said  here,  except  one  of  these 
two  things :  That  though  these  sins  are  not  expressly  said  to 
be  imputed^  yet  other  words  are  used  that  do  as  plainly  and 
certainly  imply  that  they  are  imputed,  as  if  it  were  said  so 
expressly.  Very  well,  and  so  I  say  with  respect  to  the  imputa- 
tioji  of  Adam^s  sin.  The  thing  meant  by  the  word  impute^  may 
be  as  plainly  and  certainly  expressed  by  using  other  words,  a^ 
if  thiU  word  were  expressly  used ;  and  more  certainly,  because 
the  words  used  instead  of  it,  may  amount  to  an  explanation  of 
this  word.  And  this,  I  think,  is  the  very  case  here.  Though 
the  word  impute  is  not  used  with  respect  to  Adam^s  sin,  yet 
it  is  said,  all  have  sinned ;  which,  respecting  infants,  can  be 
true  only  of  their  sinning  by  his  sin.  And,  it  is  said,  ^^  by  his 
disobedience  many  were  made  sinners  ;"  and,  'judgment  and 
condemnation  came  upon  all  by  that  sin  ;^'  and  that  by  this 
means  deaths  the  wages  of  sin,  passed  on  all  men,  &c.  Which 
phrases  amount  to  full  and  precise  explanations  of  the  word 
impute ;  and  therefore  do  more  certainly  determine  the  point 
really  insisted  on. 

Or  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  with  respect  to  those  personal 
sins  before-mentioned,  pride^  wibeliefj  &c.  it  is  no  argument 
they  are  not  imputed  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  them,  &at  the 
very  word  impute^  is  not  applied  to  them ;  for  the  word  itself 
is  rarely  used ;  not  one  time  in  a  hundred,  and  perhaps  five 
hundred,  of  those  wherein  the  thing  meant  is  plainly  implied, 
or  may  be  certainly  inferred.  Well,  and  the  same  also  may  be 
applied  likewise,  with  respect  to  Adam^s  sin. 

It  is  probable  Dr.  T.  intends  an  argument  i^ainst  original 
sin,  by  that  which  he  says  in  opposition  to  what  H.  R.  suggests 
of  "  children  discovering  the  principles  of  iniquity,  and  seeds 
of  sin,  before  they  are  capable  of  moral  action,"*  viz.  That 
^^  little  children  are  made  patterns  of  humiUty,  meekness  and 
innocence."  (Matth.  xviii.  3.  1  Cor.  xiv.  20.  and  Psal.  cuxi. 

2.) 
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But  when  the  utmost  is  made  of  tbii,  there  can  be  no 
abadow  of  reason  to  understand  mtwe  by  these  texts,  than  that 
little  children  are  recommended  as  patterns  in  regard  of  ■ 
negative  virtue,  innocence  with  respect  to  the  exercises  and 
fruits  of  sin,  harmtessnesB  as  to  the  hurtful  effects  of  it ;  and 
that  wu^e  of  meekness  and  humility  arising  &om  this,  in  coo- 
junction  with  a  natural  tenderness  of  mind,  fear,  self-iliffi- 
detioe,  yieldableness,  and  confidence  in  parents  and  others 
older  than  themselves.  And  so  they  are  recommended  as 
patterns  of  virtue  no  more  than  dovet,  which  are  an  harmless 
sort  of  creatures,  and  have  an  image  of  the  virtues  of  meek- 
-^ess  and  love.  Even  according  to  Dr.  T.'s  own  doctrine,  no 
more  can  be  made  of  it  than  this :  For  Am  tckeme  will  not  ad- 
mit  of  any  such  thing  as  positive  virtue,  or  virtuous  disposition 
in  infants ;  be  insisting  (as  was  observed  before)  that  virtue  m«at 
be  the  fruit  of  thought  and  reflection.  But  there  con  be  do 
thought  and  reflection  that  produces  positive  virtue  in  chil- 
dren not  yet  capable  of  moral  action  ;  and  it  is  nch  children 
he  speaks  of  And  that  httle  children  have  a  iiegative  virtue 
or  innocence,  in  relation  to  the  positioe  acts  and  hurtfol  effects 
of  vice,  is  no  argument  that  tney  have  not  a  corrupt  nature 
within  them  ;  For  let  their  nature  be  ever  so  corrupt,  yet  surely 
it  is  no  wonder  that  (hey  be  not  guilty  of  pogithre  wicked  ac- 
tion, before  they  are  capable  of  any  morm  action  at  all.  A 
young  viper  has  a  malignant  nature,  though  incapable  of  doing 
ft  mafignant  action, and  at  present  appearing  a  harmless  creature. 
Another  objection,  which  Dr.  T.  and  some  others  offer 
against  this  doctrine,  is,  "  That  it  pours  contempt  upon  the  hu- 
man natnre."* 

But  their  declaiming  on  this  topic  is  like  addressing  the 
affections  and  conceits  of  children,  rather  than  rational  arguing 
with  men.  It  seems  this  doctriiit;  is  not  complaisant  enough. 
I  am  sensible  it  is  not  suited  to  the  taste  of  some,  who  are  so 
very  delicate  (to  say  no  worse)  that  they  can  bear  nothing  but 
compiliment  and  flattery.  No  contempt  is  by  tliis  doctrine  cast 
upon  the  noble  faculties  and  capacities  of  man's  nature,  or 
the  exalted  business,  and  divine  and  immortal  happiness  of 
which  he  is  made  capable.  And  as  to  speaking  ill  of  man's 
present  moral  state,  I  presume  it  will  not  be  denied,  that  shame 
belongs  to  them  who  are  truly  sinful ;  and  to  suppose  that 
this  is  not  the  native  character  of  mankind,  is  still  but  meanly 
begging  the  question.  If  we,  as  we  come  into  the  world,  are 
Iruly  sinful,  and  consequently  miserable,  he  acts  but  a  friendly 
part  to  us,  who  endeavours  fully  to  discover  and  manifest 
our  disease.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  he  acts  an  unfriendly 
part,  who  to  his  utmost  hides  it  from  us ;  and  so,  in  effect,  docs 
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whCit  in  him  Kes  to  prevent  our  seeking  a  remedy  from  that, 
which  if  not  remedied  in  time,  must  bring  us  finally  to  shame 
and  everlasting  contempt^  and  end  in  perfect  and  remediless  de- 
struction hereafter. 

Another  objection,  which  some  have  made  aaainst  this 
doctrine,  much  like  the  former,  is,  that  it  tends  to  '^  beget  in  us 
an  ill  opinion  of  our  fellow-creatures,  and  so  to  promote  ill- 
nature  and  mutual  hatred. 

To  which  I  would  say,  if  it  be  truly  so,  that  we  all  come 
sinful  into  the  world,  then  our  heartily  acknowled^ng  it  tends 
to  promote  humility:  But  our  disowning  that  sm  and  guilt 
which  truly  belongs  to  us,  and  endeavouring  to  persuade  our- 
selves that  we  are  vastly  better  than  in  truth  we  are,  tends 
to  a  foolish  self-exaltation  and  pride.  And  it  is  manifest,  by 
reason,  experience,  and  the  word  of  God,  that  pride  is  the 
ckiof  source  of  all  the  contention,  mutual  hatred,  and  ill-will 
which  .are  so  prevalent  in  the  world ;  and  that  nothing  so  effec- 
tually promotes  the  contrary  tempers  and  deportments,  as 
hurouity.  This  doctrine  teaches  us  to  think  no  worse  of  others 
than  of  ourselves :  It  teaches  us  that  we  are  aU^  as  we  are 
by  nature,  companions  in  a  miserable  helpless  condition; 
which  under  a  revelation  of  the  divine  mercy,  tends  to  promote 
mutual  compassion.     And  nothing  has  a  greater  tendency  to 

Ct>mote  those  amiable  dispositions  of  mercy,  forbearance, 
ng-suffering,  gentleness  and  forgiveness,  than  a  sense  of  our 
own  extreme  unworthiness  and  misery,  and  the  infinite  need 
we  have  of  the  divine  pity,  forbearance  and  forgiveness,  together 
with  a  hope  of  obtaining  mercy.  If  the  doctrine  which  teaches 
that  mankind  are  corrupt  by  nature,  tends  to  promote  ill-will, 
why  should  not  Dr.  T.^s  doctrine  tend  to  it  as  much  ?  For  he 
teaches  us,  that  the  generality  of  mankind  are  very  wicked, 
having  made  themselves  so  by  their  own  free  choice,  without 
any  necessity :  which  is  a  way  of  becoming  wicked,  that  ren- 
ders men  truly  worthy  of  resentment ;  but  the  other,  not  at  all, 
even  according  to  his  own  doctrine. 

Another  exclamation  against  this  doctrine  is,  that  it  tends 
to  *'*'  hinder  comfort  and  joy,  and  to  promote  melancholy  and 
gloominess  of  mind.^^* 

To  which  I  shall  briefly  say,  doubtless,  supposing  men 
are  really  become  sinful,  and  so  exposed  to  the  displeasure 
of  God,  by  whatever  means^  if  they  once  come  to  have  their 
eyes  opened,  and  are  not  very  stupid,  the  reflection  on  their 
case  will  tend  to  make  them  sorrowful ;  and  it  is  fit  it  should. 
Men  with  whom  this  is  the  case  may  well  be  filled  with  sorrow, 
till  they  are  sincerely  willing  to  forsake  their  sins,  and  turn  to 
God.     But  there  is  nothing  in  this  doctrine  that  in  the  least 

'^  V^fgfi  831,  and  other  Boin«  place?. 
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of  dl  Mawfiir  ov  kdp,  I 
to  vInt  Im  bees  iHself  vrittea  oa 

on  the  Freedom  ot  tbe  WilL 
Our  author  is  pleased  to  adirance 
others,  br  w%t  of  obiectioo  against  the  dodrioe  of  of^init 
That  if  this  doctrine  be  tnie,  if  voaU  be  mmimmfmi  iobcgH  cU- 
dbrea.     He  safsj  **  If  oatnral  geoermtioo  be  the  irani  of  aaa- 
Toidablj  cooTejing  all  sin  and  wickedness  into  the  worJil,  it 
nuifft  itaelf  be  a  smfnl  and  mdawfiil  thing."^     Nov,  if  there  be 
any  force  of  argnment  here,  it  bes  in  this  propositioB,  vAotii- 
ettr'tsa  meams  or  occatiom  of  ihe  ceriaim  mfaUSble  exkiemct^ 
m  9aA  widudmets^  sum  ksrif  be  smfid.     But  I  imagine  Dr.  T. 
had  DOC  thoroughly  weighed  this  proposition,  nor  coiMidcred 
where  it  wootd  carry  him.     For,  God  oonlonaw^  m  beimg  tke 
deril^  and  others  that  are  finally  giieo  op  to  wickedness,  wiD 
be  attended,  most  certainly  and  infallibly,  with  an  eternal  se- 
ries of  the  most  hatefiil  and  horrid  wickedness.     But  will  any 
be  guilty  of  such  rile  blasphemy,  as  to  say,   therefore  God^ 
upholding  of  them  in  bdng  is  itaelf  a  nrnfml  thing  f     In  tbft 
same  place  our  author  says,  ^  so  fiir  as  we  are  gemeraied  m  soh 
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it  must  be  a  m  to  generate.^^  But  there  is  no  appearance  of 
evidence  in  that  position,  any  more  than  in  this  :  ^^  So  far  as 
any  is  upheld  in  existence  in  sin,  it  is  a  sin  to  uphold  them  in 
existence."  Yea,  if  there  were  any  reason  in  the  case,  it  would 
be  strongest  in  the  latter  position  :  For  parents,  as  Dr.  T.  him- 
self observes,  are  not  the  authors  of  the  beginning  of  existence  : 
Whereas,  God  is  truly  the  author  of  the  continuance  of  exist- 
ence. As  it  is  the  known  will  of  God,  to  continue  Satan  and 
millions  of  others  in  being,  though  the  most  sure  consequence 
is  the  continuance  of  a  vast  infernal  world,  full  of  everlasting 
hellish  wickedness :  so  it  is  part  of  the  revealed  will  of  God^ 
that  this  world  of  mankind  should  be  continued,  and  the  spe- 
cies propagated,  for  his  own  wise  and  holy  purposes  ;  whichwUl 
is  complied  with  by  the  parents  joined  in  lawful  marriage. 
Their  children,  though  they  come  into  the  world  in  sin,  yet  are 
capable  subjects  of  eternal  holiness  and  happiness :  Which  in- 
finite benefits  for  their  children,  parents  have  great  reason  to 
expect,  in  the  way  of  giving  up  their  children  to  God  in  faith, 
through  a  Redeemer,  and  bringing  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord.  I  think  this  may  be  answer  enough 
to  such  a  cavil. 

Another  objection  is,  That  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  is 
no  oftener  and  no  more  plainly  spoken  of  in  scripture  ;  it  be- 
ing, if  true,  a  very  important  doctrine.  Dr.  T.  in  many  parts 
of  his  book  suggests  to  his  readers,  that  there  are  very  few  texts 
in  the  whole  bible,  wherein  there  is  the  least  appearance  of  their 
teaching  any  such  doctrine. 

Of  this  1  took  notice  before,  but  would  here  say  further  : 
That  the  reader  who  has  perused  the  preceding  defence  of  this 
doctrine,  must  now  be  left  to  judge  for  himself,  whether  there 
be  any  ground  for  such  an  allegation  ;  whether  there  be  not 
texts  in  sufficient  number,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  New, 
that  exhibit  undeniable  evidence  of  this  great  article  of  chris- 
tian divinity  ;  and  whether  it  be  not  a  doctrine  taught  in  the 
scripture  with  great  plainness.  I  think  there  are  few,  if  any, 
doctrines  of  revelation,  taught  more  plainly  and  expressly.  In- 
deed it  is  taught  in  an  explicit  manner  more  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment than  in  the  Old.  Which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  it  be- 
ing thus  with  respect  to  all  the  most  important  doctrines  of  re- 
vealed religion. 

But  if  it  had  been  so,  that  this  doctrine  were  but  rarely 
taught  in  scripture  ;  yet  if  we  find  that  it  is  indeed  declared  to 
us  by  God,  if  held  forth  to  us  by  any  word  of  his  ;  then  what 
belongs  to  us,  is  to  believe  his  word,  and  receive  the  doctrine 
which  he  teaches  us  ;  and  not  to  prescribe  to  him  how  ofien  he 
shall  speak  of  it,  and  to  insist  upon  knowing  what  reasons  he 
has  for  speaking  of  it  no  oflener^  before  we  will  receive  what 
he  teaches  us ;  or  to  pretend  that  he  should  give  us  an  account 
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heaven  ;* — and  that  all  were  sinners^  as  well  as  those  whose 
blood  Filate  mingled  with  their  sacrifices,  4*^.  and  that  every 
one  who  did  not  repent  ^should  perish  ^^ — Withal  directing  every 
one  to  pray  to  QoA  (or  for^veness  of  sin )% — Using  our  necessi- 
ty of  forgiveness  from  God,  as  an  argument  with  all  to  forgive 
the  injuries  of  their  neighbours  ;§ — -Teaching  that  earthly  pa* 
rents^  thoagh  kind  to  their  children,  are  in  themselves  cri7,|| — And 
signifying  that  things  carnal  and  corrupt  are  properly  the  things 
of  men  ;ir — Warning  his  disciples  rather  to  beware  of  meti^  than 
of  wild  beasts  ;** — Often  representing  the  world  as  evil^  as  wick^ 
ed  in  its  works,  at  enmity  with  truth  and  holiness^  and  hating 
him  ;tt — Yea",  and  teaching  plainly,  that  all  men  are  extremely 
and  inexpressibly  sinful,  owing  ten  thousand  talents  to  their  di- 
vine creditor.Jt 

And  whether  Christ  did  not  plainly  teach  Nicodemus  the 
doctrine  of  original  total  depravity,  when  he  came  to  hin^  to 
know  what  his  doctrine  was,  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to 
judge,  from  what  has  been  already  observed  on  John  iii.  1 — 11. 
And  besides,  Christ  in  the  course  of  his  preaching  took  the 
most  proper  method  to  convince  men  of  the  corruption  of  their 
nature,  and  to  give  them  an  effectual  and  practical  knowledge 
of  it,  in  application  to  themselves  in  particular,  by  teaching 
and  urging  the  holy  and  strict  law  of  God,  in  its  extent  and 
spirituality  and  dreadful  threatenings :  Which,  above  all  things, 
tends  to  search  the  hearts  of  men,  and  to  teach  them  their  in- 
bred exceeding  depravity ;  not  merely  as  a  matter  of  specula- 
tion, but  by  proper  conviction  of  conscience :  which  is  the  only 
knowledge  of  original  sin,  that  can  avail  to  prepare  the  mind 
for  receiving  Christ^s  redemption;  as  a  man^s  sense  of  his 
own  sickness  prepares  him  to  apply  in  good  earnest  to  the 
physician. 

And  as  to  Christ  being  no  more  frequent  and  particular 
in  mentioning  and  inculcating  this  point  in  a  doctrinal  manner, 
it  is  probable  one  reason  to  be  given  for  it,  is  the  same  that  is 
to  be  given  for  his  speaking  no  oftener  of  God's  crediting  of 
the  world:  Which,  though  so  important  a  doctrine,  is  scarce 
ever  spoken  of  in  any  of  Christ^s  discourses ;  and  no  wonder <» 
seeing  this  was  a  matter  which  the  Jews^  to  whom  he  confined 
hid  personal  ministry,  had  all  been  instructed  in  fi-om  their 
foreuithers,  and  never  was  called  in  question  among  tliem. 
And  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reason,  fi'om  the  ancient  Jewish 
writers,  to  supfiose,  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  had  ever 
been  allowed  in  the  open  profession  of  that  people  :§§  though 

^  Matt,  iviii.  3.        f  Lake  xiii.  1 — 5.        {  Matt.  \\,  13.  Luke  xi.  4. 

§  Matt.  vi.  14, 15.  and  xviii.  35.        i|  Matt  vii.  11.        T  Matt.  xvi.  23. 
')'*  Matt  X.  16, 17.        ft  John  tu.  7.  and  viiL  83.  and  xiv.  17.  and  zv.  18,  19. 
\X  Matt,  xyiii.  21.  to  the  end. 
§§  What  is  found  in  the  more  ancient  of  the  JewUh  rabbis,  who  have  written 
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ihcy  were  generally,  in  that  corrupt  lime,  very  far  from  a 
practical  conYiction  of  it ;  and  many  notions  were  then  preva- 

■incc  the  coming  of  Christ,  10  an  argument  of  this.  Many  things  of  this  sort  are 
taken  notice  of  by  Siapferuty  in  his  Thioiogia  PoUmiea  before  mentioned.  Some  of 
these  th'mgH,  which  are  there  cited  by  him  in  Latin,  I  shall  here  faithfully  giveio 
English,  for  the  Mkc  of  the  English  reader. 

"—So  Manast»ch,  concerning  Human  Frailty,  nag.  129.— -Gen.  viii.  31.  *  I  will 
not  any  more  curse  the  earth  for  man's  sake  ;  for  tne  appetite  of  man  is  evil  from 
liis  youth  ;*  that  is,  from  the  time  when  he  comes  forth  from  hU  nuikerh  mail. 
For  at  the  same  time  that  he  sucks  the  breast,  he  follows  his  lusf  ;  and  while  ke  is 
yet  an  infant,  he  is  under  the  dominion  of  anger,  envy,  hatred  and  other  vices  to 
which  that  tender  age  is  obnoxious.** — 'Prov.  xxii.  15.  Solomon  says,  'Foo&th- 
ncsi>  is  bound  to  the  mind  of  a  child.'  Concerning  which  place  R.  Levi  Ben  Ger- 
som  observes  tlius,  "  Foolishness  as  it  were  grows  to  him  in  his  very  be^nning." 
Concerning  this  nn,  wliich  is  common  and  ori^nal  to  all  men,  David  nid,  PnL 
li.  5.  *'  Behold  1  was  begotten  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  warm  me.^ 
Upon  which  place  Ebon- Ezra  says  thus :  "  Behold,  because  of  the  concupifcrnce 
which  is  innaU  in  the  heart  of  man.  it  is  said,  /  wn  begoUen  m  iniquihf.  And  the 
aense  is,  that  there  is  implanted  in  the  heart  of  man,  jeixer  harmng,  an  evil  fig- 
ment,  from  liis  nativity.** 

And  Manassch  Ben  Israel,  de  Fragil.  pag.  fi.  " '  Behold,  I  was  fbimed  in  ini- 
quity, and  in  sin  hath  my  mother  warmed  me.*  But  whether  this  be  undeistood 
concerning  the  common  mother,  which  was  Eve,  or  whether  David  spake  only  of 
his  own  mother,  he  would  signify,  that  sin  is  as  it  were  naharwl  and  kuepurMe  io 
this  life.  For  it  is  to  be  obser\'ed,  that  Eve  conceived  after  the  transgression  wis 
committed :  and  as  many  as  were  begotten  afterwards,  were  not  broogfat  forth  in 
a  conformity  to  the  rule  of  right  reason,  bat  in  conformity  to  diaorderhr  and  lust- 
ful afiections."  He  adds,  "  One  of  the  wise  men  of  the  Jews,  Bamefy^  R.  Aha, 
rightl  V  observed,  David  would  signify  that  it  is  impossible,  even  for  pious  men 
who  excel  in  \irtuc,  never  to  commit  any  sin."  *  Job  also  asserts  the  same  thing 
with  David,  cliap.  xiv.  4.  saying,  Who  will  give  a  clean  thing  for  an  unclean? 
Truly  not  one.*  Concerning  which  words  Aben-Ezra  says  thus  :  "  The  sense  is 
the  Fame  with  that,  /  iros  beg^ten  in  inimtity,  because  man  is  made  out  of  an  un- 
clean tliinp."     Stapfcrua,  Thedlog.  Polem.  torn.  iii.  p.  36,  37. 

id.  Ibid.  p.  132,  kc.  So  Sal.  Jarchi  ad  Gemaram,  Cod.  Schabbath,  foL  142.  p.  i. 
"  And  this  id  not  only  to  be  referred  to  sinnert ;  because  all  the  posterity  of  the 
first  vxan  are  in  like  manner  sul)jected  to  all  the  curses  pronounced  on  him.**  And 
Manasseh  Ben  li^rael,  in  his  preface  to  Human  FraUty,  says,  "  1  had  a  mind  to 
shew  liy  whut  niean^f  it  cauic  to  pasa,  that  when  the  first  father  of  all  had  lost  hu 
rii;htemimess,  his  posterity  are  begotten  liable  to  the  same  punishment  with  him.' 


the  herb  of  tlie  field.*  The  thine  m  hieh  he  means  is,  that  because  of  his  sin  dl 
leho  shmild  descend  frotnhimj  should  be  wicked  and  perverse,  like  thorns  and  thistles, 
nccordinp  to  that  word  of  the  Lord  speaking  to  the  prophet :  Thorns  and  irrita- 
tors  are  with  thoe,  and  thou  dwellest  among  scorpions.  And  all  this  is  from  the 
se>7)^n«,  who  was  the  devil,  Sammael,  who  emitted  a  mortiferous  and  corruptiTe 
poitiojD  into  Eve,  and  bcraine  the  cause  of  death  to  Adam  himself,  when  he  eil 

against  Martin 
Bereschit,  from  Mi- 
in  these  words : 
.  --  sealed  with  the 

kmp's  rini;,  and  to  be  propapated  to  all  following  (renerations  ;  because  on  the  dav 
that  Adam  was  created  all  thinpn  were  finished  ;  so  that  ho  stood  forth  the  per- 
fection and  roniplclion  of  the  whole  workmanship  of  the  world  :  So  w^en  he  ^n- 
licd,  the  xrhi.le  irorld  sinned  ;  whose  sin  we  l)ear  and  suffer.  But  the  matter  u- 
not  thus  witii  res'pcrt  to  the.«ins  of  his  ]>osterity." — Thus  far  Stapferus. 

Besides:  the^e,  as  Aint^worlh  on  Gen.  viii.  21.  obger\es,  "In  Bereshith 
Rabba,  a  H«.brew  conmientar>-  on  thi^  place,  a  rabbin  is  said  to  be  ask- 
td.  Whin  is  the  tvU  bna^nation  put  into  man  /  And  he  answered,  Froia  thf 
•^Y  fh§i  he  '<  /  -■;■  •'  "      VJ^1  -.i  P^l'5  Svt|oi»=.«  ii  i^  added,  froin  <irotiu«.  *'  !=*<■■ 
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lent,  especially  among  the  Pharisees,  which  were  indeed 
inconsistent  with  it.     And  though  on  account  of  these  preju- 

Rabbi  Salomon  interprets  Gen.  viii.  31.  The  imagination  of  man^i  heart  is  einlfnnn 
Us  youth,  of  its  being  evil  from  the  time  that  he  is  taken  out  of  his  mother's  bow- 
els." Aben-Ezra  thus  interprets  Psal.  h.  5.  *'l  wasshapen  in  iniquity;  and  in 
sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me ;  that  evil  concupiscence  is  implanted  in  the  heart 
from  childhood,  as  if  he  were  formed  in  it  ^  and  by  my  mother,  he  understands  Eve, 
who  did  not  bear  children  till  she  had  smnod.  And  so  Kafvenaki  says,  "  How 
shall  1  avoid  sinning  ?  My  ori^ntd  is  corrupt,  and  from  thence  are  those  sins."  So 
Manasseh  Ben  Israel,  from  this  place  (Psal.  li.  5.)  concludes  that  not  only  David, 
but  all  mankind,  ever  since  sin  was  introduced  into  the  work!,  do  isin  from  their 
original.  To  this  purpose  is  the  answer  of  Rabbi  Hakkadosch  which  there  is  an 
account  of  in  the  Talmud.  From  what  time  does  concupi$cence  rule  over  man  ?  From 
the  very  moment  of  his  first  formation,  or  from  his  nativity  ?  Ans.  From  his  formation,^* 
— Pool's  Synops.  in  Loc 

On  these  things  I  observe,  there  is  the  greatest  reason  to  suppose,  that  these 
old  Rabbis  of  the  .^wish  nation,  who  gave  such  heed  to  the  tradition  of  the  elders. 
would  never  have  received  this  doctrine  of  orighud  sin,  had  it  not  been  deUvered 
down  to  them  from  their  forefathers.  For  it  is  a  doctrine  very  disagreeable  to 
those  practical  principles  and  notions,  wherein  the  reli^on  or  the  unbelieving 
Jews  most  fundamentally  di/fer5  from  the  religion  maintained  among  Christians : 
particularly  their  notion  of  justification  by  their  own  righteousness,  and  privileges 
as  the  children  of  Abraham,  &c.  without  standing  in  need  of  any  satisfaction,  by 
the  sufferings  of  the  Messiah.  On  which  account  the  modem  Jews  do  now  um- 
versally  reject  the  doctrine  of  original  sin,  and  corruption  of  nature;  as  Stapferus 
observes.  And  it  is  not  at  all  Hkely,  that  the  ancient  Jews,  if  no  such  doctrine 
had  been  received  by  tradition  from  the  fathers,  would  have  taken  it  up  from  the 
Christians,  whom  they  had  in  such  great  contempt  and  enmity ;  especially  as  it  is 
a  doctrine  so  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  Christian  notion  of  the  sffiritual  salvation 
of  Jesus,  and  so  contrary  to  their  earned  notions  of  the  Messiah,  and  of  his  sal- 
vation and  kingdom,  and  so  contrary  to  their  opinion  of  themselves  ;  and  a  doc- 
trine which  men  in  general  are  so  apt  to  be  prejudiced  against.  And  besides, 
these  Rabbis  do  expressly  refer  to  the  opinion  of  their  forefathers ;  asR.  Manasseh 
says,  "  according  to  the  opinion  of  tne  ancients,  none  are  subject  to  deiOh,  but 
those  which  have  sinned :  for  where  there  is  no  sin,  there  is  no  death,^  Stapfer. 
Tom.  ui.  p.  37,  38. 

But  we  have  more  direct  evidence,  that  the  doctrine  of  original  sin  was  truly 
a  received  doctrine  among  the  ancient  Jews,  even  before  the  coming  of  Christ. 
This  appears  by  ancient  Jewish  writings,  which  were  written  before  Christ ;  as, 
in  the  apocrvpn,  2  Esdras  id  21 :  "  For  the  first  Adam,  bearing  a  wicked  heart, 
transgressefi,  and  was  overcome  :  and  so  bo  all  they  that  are  bom  of  him,  Thufl 
infirmity  was  made  permanent ;  and  the  law  also  in  the  heart  of  the  people,  with 
the  malignity  of  the  root ;  so  that  the  good  depart  away,  and  the  evil  abode  still." 
— 2  Esdras  i  v.  30.  For  Uie  grain  of  evil  seed  hath  been  sown  in  the  heart  of  Adam 
from  the  beginning ;  and  how  much  ungodliness  hath  it  brought  up  unto  this 
time?  And  how  much  shall  it  yet  bring  forth,  till  the  time  of  threshing  shall 
come ?"  And  chap.  vii.  46.  "It  had  been  better  not  to  have  given  the  earth 
unto  Adam ;  or  else,  when  it  was  given  him,  to  have  restrained  him  from  sinning : 
for  what  profit  is  it,  for  men  now  in  this  present  time,  to  Uve  in  heaviness,  and  af- 
ter death,  to  look  for  punishment  7  0  thou  Adam,  what  hast  thou  done !  For 
though  it  was  thou  that  sinned,  thou  art  not  fallen  alone,  but  we  all  that  come  of  thee.** 
And  we  read,  Eccles.  xxv.  24  "  Of  the  woman  came  the  beginrUng  of  sin,  and 
through  her  we  all  die,^ 

As  this  doctrine  of  original  corruption  was  constantly  maintained  in  the  church 
of  God  from  the  beginninff ;  so  from  thence,  in  all  probability,  as  well  as  from  the 
evidence  of  it  in  universal  experience  it  was,  that  the  wiser  heathens  maintained 
the  like  doctrine  Particularly  Plato,  that  great  philosopher,  so  distinguished  for 
his  veneration  of  ancient  traditions,  and  diligent  enquiries  after  them.  Gale  in 
his  Court  of  the  Gentiles,  observes  as  follows :  "  Plato  says  (Gorg.  fol.  493.)  I 
have  heard  from  the  wise  men,  that  we  are  now  dead,  and  that  the  body  is  but  our 
sepulchre.'  And  in  his  Timasus  Locrus  (fol.  103.)  he  says, '  The  cause  of  vitiosity 
is  from  our  parents,  and  first  principles,  rather  than  from  ourselves.    So  that  we 
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dices  thev  might  need  to  have  this  doctrine  explained  and  ap- 
plied to  thcni,  yet  it  is  well  known,  by  all  acquainted  with  their 
bibks,  that  Christ,  for  wise  reasons,  spake  more  sparingly  and 
obscurcU  of  st:veral  of  the  most  important  doctrines  of  revealed 
Tcligion/rcluting  to  the  necessity,  grounds,  nature,  and  way  of 
his  red*jinpiion,  and  the  mctliod  of  the  justification  of  sinners, 
while  he  ii\ed  here  in  the  desh  ;  and  left  these  doctrines  to  be 
more  plainly  and  fully  opened  and  inculcated  by  the  llolj  Spi- 
rit, ui'ter  hi^  useunsion. 

But  it  utter  all,  Christ  did  not  speak  of  this  doctrine  often 
enough  to  >uit  Dr.  T.  he  might  be  asked.  Why  he  supposes 
Christ  did  no  cfiuirr  and  no  more  plainly  teach  some  of  Ais 
Dr.  T/s  doctrines,  which  he  so  much  insists  on  ?  As,  that  tem- 
poral ih  nth  comus  on  all  mankind  by  Adam  ;  and  that  it  comes 
on  tht-rn  by  him,  not  as  a  punishment  or  calamity,  but  as  a 
great  favour^  being  made  a  rich  benefit,  and  a  fruit  of  God'6 
abundant  ^race,  by  Christ^s  redemption,  who  came  into  tbe 
world  as  a  >ccon(l  A<lam  for  this  end.  Surely  if  this  were  so. 
it  WIS  of  vast  importance  that  it  s^hould  be  known  to  tlie church 
of  Gud  in  all  ages,  who  saw  dvath  reigning  over  infants,  as 
well  as  oiliiTs.  If  infants  were  indeed  perfectly  t/inix*rji/,  was 
it  not  ni-ctifiil  that  \\\ki  design  of  that  which  was  such  a  melan- 
choly and  auful  dispcn.oation  towards  so  many  mili ions  of  inno- 
cent rreaiijixs,  ^lJc)nJd  be  knuwn^  in  order  to  prevent  the  worst 
tliou^fhw  (>r  (iod  from  arising  in  the  minds  of  the  constant  spec- 
tatc.i.s  of  sn  ni\st<  riiins  and  gloomy  a  dispensation  ?  But  ivliv 
thf-n  such  a  total  ^slhnrf  about  it  for  four  thousand  years  togc- 
tht  r.  r.Mii  hot  ono  word  of  it  in  all  the  old  t(\^t(inn'nr  ;  nor  one 
wor.l  of  ir  in  all  ilw/our  *rt>sp.I.s ;  and  indited  hot  one  word  ot 
it  in  lilt'  irhoh  liihjt ,  bni  only  as  forc^'d  and  wrung  out  bv  Dr. 
1\*s  arr- nf  I  ritici.-iM  and   doduclion,  against  tlie   plaint-stand 

•=tr«ihU{\-t  r\  ifl. '!)'•♦' 

iit  \>'T  ri  Ij;:  jni.-li  tin.-  '  ai:ii(.iir>,  \\:iicl»  U'.ul  us  to  follow  thi?so  pruiutivo  MrraisLcF 
of  (»Mi  !u-i  i  ii!' lit-.'  J'ato  ii.i'>i;ii  ms  tli-^  roriii(tioiis  of  luc  u'i7/,  and  sefin*  to 
ili-iiw.i  ;ii,\  ,>■(  j/':7/  til  t'ne  pood;  ii!!i-it  lie  allows  sonii-'  »:.?v<-,  or  natui-al  (Jifnosi- 
iij:i>,  to  f.  I  /  .-jinnl,  lii  s.:;iiU»  jjp  at  h«-.oed.  SfK-nit*-;  as^orlrd  tltr  corruption  o: 
h:p;i:ni  i:iiii!ii',  Oix-^:.  fv^-^rc. — (jrotiiid  aniiiii.x,  tiiat  tiio  {liiilo^ophcrs  ackr.ov;- 
k"«!;:i  'I,  it  >-.  .IS  i  oii'ii.i!  :rnl   to  m<  11,  to  .si.i. 

S  ill  IT!  (htMil".  .'>.!!.)  i*.<y»  **  ^Vi(k  ilnpss  h.is  not  it-j  fir?t  boiiinnin*'  in 
T.  i«  k«'«l  p..irfi' f  ;  tliuMiiJi  ly  tli.it  it  is  first  t'Xriri^.  »l  niid  intido  inaiiift?«t."  And 
Pliil.in  1»  (1-  .-!  r.i  viri'iii-ia)  ^av\*,  "  r*i;in  do'-s  not  lir«<t  iK-romc  wicked,  when  he 
lA'^^i  i  tnh-!'6l-  !u.r  ^('j  s;i  :  iml  Uf  li.ith  wickrdru-ss /< iMi  the  htsruiiing  ;  and  l\e 
Niiou  -  it  .jvi  .'Oo:i  :>.s  i:i?  ii:\iN  ojinoriuniTv  and  alulity.  Ar.  la-vi  lijjlitlv  judfr*?,  tha? 
till'  .-li  i:i  i^  ;v  .  fi:-!  i'ii-i-idi;rtHl  i.i  scorpions  wh.n  tlicy  i«trikr,  yr  tho  poison  i'- 
'. .;  v:.-  V,  ti  .1  tl:iy  .it-'." — i'oolV  Sy:iops.  on  drn.  viii.  21. 

"i'o  \ili!i  ii  iri.»v  lu;  yn''ii  ioiil  w'lat  Ju\-.-n:iI  .>i:iVs. 
— ./■:  i.fo/r.t  niituia  rtcivri? 
/).<■»...■*.'...>  J  Mi;  li  mului  iitstiu. 

rnf'ii'-li*  li  liiu-«,  in  prnsf  ; 

N:jinri ,  a  tliioL' jixo«l  and  n(.t   kn«»\u.i2  how  tm  rlnnizc.  rf-l'irn«»  ii»  n- 
^M^.k^  a  iMaii:ii--. — Watl5,  Knin  and  Rocovvr\ . 
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As  to  the  lurguineDts  made  use  of  by  many  late  writetSi 
from  the  universal  moral  sefue^imd  the  reasons  they  offer  frovf^ 
experience,  and  observation  of  the  nature  of  mankind,  to  shew 
that  we  are  bam  into  the  world  with  principles  of  virtue ;  with 
a  natural  prevailing  relish,  approbation,  and  love  of  righteous* 
ness,  truth,  and  goodness,  and  of  whatever  tends  to  the  public 
welfare ;  with  a  prevailing  natural  disposition  to  dislike,  to  r9^ 
sent  and  condemn  what  is  selfish,  unjust,  and  immoral ;  ^ud  a 
native  bent  in  mankind  to  mutual  benevolence,  tender  comp9^ 
sion,  ^c.  those  who  have  had  such  objections  against  the  do^ 
trine  of  original  sin  thrown  in  their  way,  and  desire  to  see  theii> 
particularly  considered,  I  ask  leave  to  refer  them  to  a  Trecuiae 
on  the  Nature  of  true  Virtue,  lying  by  me  prepared  (o|:  tb« 
press,  which  may  ere  long  be  exhibited  to  public  view. 


CONCLUSION. 

On  the  whole  I  observe,  there  are  some  other  things,  b^ 
sides  arguments,  in  Dn  T/s  book,  which  are  calculated  to  in- 
fluence the  minds,  and  bias  the  judgment  of  some  sorts  of 
readers.     Here,  not  to  insist  on  the  profession  he  makes  in 
many  places,  of  sincerity^  humility^  meekness^  modesty^  charity^ 
&c.  in  searching  after  truth ;  and  freely  proposing  his  thoughts, 
with  the  reasons  of  them,  to  others  ;^  nor  on  his  magisterial 
assurance^  appearing  on  many  occasions,  and  the  high  contempt 
he  sometimes  expresses  of  the  opinions  and  arguments  of  very 
excellent  divines  and  fathers  in  the  church  of  God,  who  have 
thought  differently  from  himt — both  of  which,  it  is  not  iinlikely, 
may  have  a  degree  of  influence  on  some  of  his  readers — I 
would  take  some  notice  of  another  thing  observable  in  the 
writings  of  Dr.  T.  and  many  of  the  late  opposers  of  the  more 
peculiar    doctrines    of  Christianity,    tending   (especially    with 
juvenile  and  unwary  readers)  not  a  little  to  abate  the  force,  and 
prevent  the  due  effect  of  the  clearest  scripture'cvidence  in  iavour 
of  those  important  doctrines ;  and  particularly  to  make  void  the 
arguments  taken  from  the  writings  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  in  which 
those  doctrines  are  more  plainly  and  fully  revealed  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  bible.     What  I  mean  is  this :  These  gentle* 
men  express  a  high  opinion  of  this  apostle,  and  that  very  justly, 
for  his  eminent  genius,  his  admirable  sagacity,  strong  powers  of 
reasoning,  acquired  learning,  &c.     They  speak  of  him  as  a 
writer  of  masterly  address,  of  extensive  reach,  and  deep  de» 
9ign,  every  where  in  his  epistles,  almost  in  every  word  he  says 


*  See  his  Prefaco,  and  p.  6, 337,  S65,  S67,  175.  5. 
t  Page  llo,  195, 150,  151, 159, 161,  183, 188,  77.  9. 
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But  I  humbly  conceive  that  their  interpretations — particu- 
larly of  the  Apostle  PauPs  writings,  though  in  some  things 
ingenious — are  in  many  things  extremely  absurd,  and  demon- 
strably disagreeable,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  his  real  design, 
to  the  language  he  commonly  uses,  and  to  the  doctrines  current- 
ly taught  in  his  epistles.  Their  criticisms^  when  examined, 
appear  far  more  subtile  than  soUd ;  and  it  seems  as  if  nothing 
can  possibly  be  strong  enough,  nothing  perspicuous  enough,  in 
any  composure  whatever,  to  stand  before  such  liberties  as  these 
writers  indulge.  The  plainest  and  most  nervous  discourse  is 
analysed  and  criticized,  till  it  either  dissolves  into  nothing,  or 
becomes  a  thing  of  little  significance.  The  holy  scripture  is 
subtilized  into  a  mere  mist ;  or  made  to  evaporate  into  a  thin 
cloud,  that  easily  puts  on  any  shape,  and  is  moved  in  any  direc- 
tion, with  a  puff  of  wind,  just  as  the  manager  pleases.  It  is 
not  in  the  nature  and  power  of  language,  to  afford  sufficient 
defence  against  such  an  art,  so  abused  ;  as,  I  imagine,  a  due 
consideration  of  some  things  I  have  had  occasion  in  the 
preceding  discourse  to  observe,  may  abundantly  convince 
us. 

But  this,  with  the  rest  of  what  I  have  offered  on  the  subject 
must  be  left  with  every  candid  reader^s  judgment ;  and  the 
success  of  the  whole  must  now  be  left  with  God,  who  knows 
what  is  agreeable  to  his  own  mind,  and  is  able  to  make  his 
own  truths  prevail ;  however  mysterious  they  may  seem  to  the 
poor,  partial,  narrow,  and  extremely  imperfect  views  of  mor- 
tals, while  looking  through  a  cloudy  and  delusory  medium ; 
and  however  disagreeable  they  may  be  to  the  innumerable  pre- 
judices of  men^s  hearts: — And  who  has  promised,  that  the 
gospel  of  Christ,  such  as  is  really  his^  shall  finally  be  victo- 
rious ;  and  has  assured  us,  that  the  word  which  goes  out  of  his 
mouth,  ^^  shall  not  return  to  him  void,  but  shall  accomplish  that 
which  he  pleaseth,  and  shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  he 
sends  it"*' — Let  God  arise  and  plead  his  own  cause,  and  glorify 
his  own  great  name,    Ajuen. 
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